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CHAPTER VII. continued. 


HE county of Suſſex next demands our notice. It is 
| thought to have been but thinly peopled in ancient 
times, a great Part of it being taken up by that prodigious 
foreſt, called, in the Britiſh language, Coid Andred, and, 
in the Saxon tongue, Andredes-wald (a). The inhabitants 
on the ſea-coaſt ſeem to have ſubmitted early to the Romans, 
who ſtyled them the Regni, which, a very learned and judi- 
cious Antiquarian thinks, ought rather to be wrote Renci (b). 
The preſent appellation is plainly derived from its fituation, 
and its conquerours the Saxons. Under all its different maſ-_ 
ters this country altered its appearance leſs than any, con- 
tinuing to be but in a manner half inhabited till the Norman 
conqueſt, when, in the petition of Manors, a certain quan- 
tity of this Weald, or wild country, was added to each, not 
for the habitation of men, but for the feeding of ſwine and 
other Purpoſes (c). This ſeems to have been copied from 
the Saxon diviſion, that was, into fix rapes, which were ſo 
many ſtripes of land, from north to ſouth, parallel to each 
other, from the edge of Hampſhire to the borders of Kent, 
in each of which there was a foreſt, a caſtle, a great town, 
and a river (4), "Theſe remarks ſufficiently demonſtrate that 


| (a) Chronicon Saxonicum, p. 14, 21. 15, 2. 57, 1. Hen. Hunting. Hiſt. 
lib. v. Baxteri Gloſſarium Antiquitatum Britannicarum, p. 15.—(b) Camdeni 
Britannia, p. 219. Baxteri Gloſſarium Antiquitatum Britannicarum, p. 202. he 
«4erives it from the Britiſh word Rheng, which anſwers to our rank, and, as he 
thinks, alludes to their being ſettled in a line along the fea ſhore, Salmon, in his 
tNew Survey of England, p. 52, approves this etymology.—(c) Lambard's Perambu- 
lation of Kent, p. 211, Ihe Enrichment of the Weald of Kent, by G. Mark- 
ham, London 1683, 4%. Additions to Camden's Britannia, — (4) Camdeni Biitan- 
| N14, P» 219, Specd's Theatre of the Britiſh Empire, fol, 9. Fuller's Worthies in 
Zuſſex, p. 97. | 
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our anceſtors acted with great prudence in the diſtribution of 
ſhires, and the diſtricts into which they were ſubdivided, 
They likewiſe ſhow, that as the fitneſs of things was their 
rule, fo the conveniency of it being apparent, it came from 
thence to be followed in all ſucceeding changes (e). It alſo 
proves, that the foil has a peculiar tendency to produce wood, 
which has Rouriſhed here even from the remoteſt times, and 
for which it is ſtill better adapted than for any other produc- 
tion. It feems reaſonable therefore to argue from hence, 
that where land is naturally apt to caſt wood, the attempt is 
vain and unprofitable to force it either into arable or paſture; 
more eſpecially conſidering the many uſes we have tor timber. 
the growing ſcarcity of it, and the vatt fums that are annyal- 
ly carried into foreign countries in order to purchaſe it, Ke 
price riſing, and we in ſome meaſure obliged to come up tv 
the price, be that what it will (J). 

THE ſca-coaſts of Suſſex are flat, the climate ſomewhat 
heavy, and the foi] fertile, The country, elcvating itſelf 
from the ſea, riſes into what are called the downs, which arc 
rich chalk-hills, upon which the air is admirably pure and 
wholeſome, and theſe are continually covered with fine ſwect 
grals. The proſpect from thence is wondefully pleaſant, 
over wide ſpread meadows, arable ground, and lovely groves, 
every-where intermingled with living ſtreams. Farther to 
the north lie thoſe numerous woods, the ſurviving remains 
of that vaſt foreſt with which a much greater part of Suſſex 
was once overſpread (2). The commodities which are here 
to be found in the bowels of the earth, are, Talc, Chalk, 
excellent Free-ſtone, Iron Ore of different ſorts, and in great 
exuberance (5). They have allo, upon the ſurface, plentiful! 
harveſts of every kind of grain; but more eſpecially prodigi— 
ous crops of Oats; inſomuch, that a century ago, there wert 
annually fold near thirty thouſand quarters of W heat, Bar- 
ley, Malt, and Oats, at Chicheſter market (i). Add to 
theſe Hops, which grow to great perfection; and we might 
aiſo add Hemp, for winch no ſo'l is fitter. 

Or the Downs feed innumerable flocks of Sheep, in reſpect 
of which it is hard to fay, whether their fleece or their fleſh 
be moſt delicate. Horſes and black-cattle they have in abun- 
dance, and employ them both in drawing carriages of ſevera! 
rte, particularly thoſe which are u.cd in conveying timber, 
and vinch arc ſaid to require ſ.metimes a team of twenty oxen 


(e) See the diſconrſe of James Ley Eſq; afterwards Earl of Marlborough, pub- 
:ithed by Mr. Hearne, —( ) Drayton's Polyolbion, ſong the ſeventh. Evelin't 
Silva, chap. vii. Smith on Huſbandry and Trade, p. 9.—{(s) Childrey's Britannia 
Laconica, p. 57. Salmon's New Survey of England, vol. i. p. 51—91. Stuke- 
lee Ttincratium Carioſum, p. 198.— 0) Fuller's Worthies in Suſſex, p. 97. 
F additions to Camden's Britannia. Beawes's Merchant's Directory, p. 583. 


(i) Fuller's Worthies in Suſtex, p. 97. Broome's Travels over England, Scot- 
and, and Wales, p. 111. p. 274. 
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of or more (4). Their rivers abound with moſt admirable 
ed. fiſh; and, in this rel; ect, the ſea upon their coaſts is not leſs 
cir famous, more e{pecially for many kinds of ſhell-fiſh, in the tak- 
"mM ing of which numbers are employcd, and from whoſe labours 


io no deſpicable profits ariſe. Upon the whole, we may, with- 
d, out exceeding truth, atirm, tnat this is a rich, pleaſant, and 
Nd fruitful county ; which, notwithſtanding, is capable of very 
C- great improvements, and theſe too ſuch, as would render it 
0 far ſuperiour to what it now 1s, and be at the ſame time highly 
is uſcful to the whole nation (1). 
©; As to the manufactures of Suſiix they depend principally 
T. upon its timber, which is excellent in its nature, has been 
- here formerly in immenſe quantities, nd, tho' now confider- 
tc ably diminithed, is ſtill plentiful, in compariſon of ſome other 
to parts of the kingdom (mm), Small vettels of different ſizes are 
built at Newhaven; and, in proportion as that port improves, 
at this trade will increaſe. At New Shorcham vellels of a larger 
11 ſize, ſome for the ule of the navy, but moſt for the merchants 
FC ſervice, are conſtructed. * The demand of late for theſe is ſo 
0 great, and the people here ſo induſt: ious, that it is aſſerted, 
Ct there is ſometimes not ſo much as a ſingle perſon who re- 
t, ceives alms, a circumſtance worthy not only of praife, but at- 
8, tention and imitation. This ſhows what might be farther 
0 done, in caſe, from the aſſiſtance given by the public which 
8 wie have mentioned in a former chapter, thoſe harbours can be 
* gradually brought into a better ſtate than they now are; (u) 
e or, which would be till more bencficial, if a larger and deep- 
Nl cr port could be, at any expenſe, made in any other part of 
t the county. The other great manufacture of Suſſex is iron, 
1 which is ſtill carried on in ſeveral places, and has been carri- 
— ed on in many more. Iron cannon, bombs, bullets, &c. are 
C calt to a vaſt value not far from Lewes, to which they are 


- brought down by the river Ouſe. At Bakeley and at Breed 
5 they make prodigious quantities of kettles, chimney-backs, 


l and many other things; and at Chicheſter there is a manu— 
facture of needles (). It excites ſome wonder, and perhaps 

i may deſerve an inquiry, why, except this, there is no other 

1 ine manufacture ot this uſeful metal in a country where the 


: material might be had much cheaper, and labour at no high- 
er a rate than in other places (p). There may be reafons tor 
; our not making large quantities of our own ore into iron; but 


(4) Speed's Theatre of the Britiſh Empire, fol. 9. Additions to the Engliſh 

tranſlation of Camden's Britannia. Salmon's New Survey of England, vol 1. p. 

$1—b2.,—(/) Camdeni Britannia, p. 219—22. Fuller's Worthies in Suilex, p. 

98. Childrey's Britannia Baconica, p. 59.— (mn) Samuel Hartlib's Legacy, p. 46: 

L Stuxelcy's Itinerarium Curioſum, p. 195. All the modern deſcriptions of Suſſex. 

., Political Survey of Great Britain, vol. i. p. 152,—{o) Capt. Smith's En- 

gland's I'Tpovement reviewed, book i. p. 9. Yarranton's England's Improvement, 

8 p. 149.— (9) The true reaſon of this is the deficiency of fuel, joined to the natu- 

ral propenſity that men have to proceed ſtill in the old track, trom à notion that 
it 15 dangerous to venture a certainty for an uncertainty, 
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for the very ſame reaſons one would think it fit, that the lit- 
tle iron we do make ſhould be manufactured to the utmoſt, It 
will be ſaid that thoſe who deal in theſe things are the bet 
judges. So they ought certainly to be; but it is not a truth 
ſo ſelf- evident as to admit of no altercation, that men are, in al 
caſes, preciſely what they ought. Beſides all this, it is not 
impoſſible that they may know and attend to their own in- 
tereſts, without thinking themſelves obliged to conſider like- 
wile thoſe of the nation. There is a manufacture alſo of gun- 
powder carried on at Battel, where it is not only made in large 
quantities, but in the higheſt perfection (4). 

The reader will perceive that all theſe manufactures de- 
pend chiefly, as we before remarked, upon che plenty of tim- 
ber, which probably firſt introduced, and has ſince kept them 
here; and one woulg think that timber muſt be moſt plenti- 
tul in that country in which there is the greateſt demand, and 
for which the purchaſers may afford to give the highet: 
price (r). The building veſſels of all kinds, the making | iron 
and gunpowder, demand great ſupplies of wood, and of dif- 
ferent ſorts, ſo that as they do not interfere with cach other, 
or at leaſt would not interfere, if there was a ſufficient ſtock. 
one may venture to ſuggeſt that if each of theſe Manufacturcs 
could be extended, it would ſtill heighten the demand, and 
render it more conſtant (s). I know the general apprehen- 
ſton is, and has been for a century paſt, that the iron-works 
intertere with the navy, and that perhaps 1t would be policy 


not only to circumſcribe their number, but to put an end to 


them altogether, as incompatible with the growth of foreſts, 
which are of ſuch conſequence to a maritime power (t). How- 
ever, as theſe manufactures are near neighbours, and have 


been fo for a long ſeries of years, a little time may not be il! 


ſpent in trying to reconcile them, ſo that they may hve peace- 
ably together for the future. This ſeems to be the more ne- 
cellary, becauſe coercive laws, which ſeldom do much good 
in any country, and, except againſt immoralities, are utterly 
repugnant to the genius of this nation, have been tried in 
this caſ-, and tried, as might have been expected, to little 
purpulz, Such as are poſſeſſed of forges and furnaces don't 
care to Ucmolith them; and the owners of land are not much 


. (4) The making of gunpowder in this and in the adjacent county of Surry | is of 
many years ſtanding, and laid the foundation of great fortunes in ſome of the molt 
conſiderable tamilies under the degree of peerage, —(r) Experience juſtifies this; 
tor, comparatively ſpealcing, Hampſhire and Suſſex, tho' they may have leſs tim 
ber than they had, have ſtill more timber than moſt other counties, ani for this 
very reaſon, (r Evelyn's Silva, p. 251. Woolridge's Syſtem of Huſbandry, chap. 
vi. Mortimer's whole Art ot Hutbantry, b. xi. chap. 14,—(t) Drayton's Polyolbion, 
zeng the ſeventh, where the complaint of the Weald for the lols of her trees is 
ad:rirably expreſſed. Captain Smith's, England's Improvement revived, book the 


firſt, p. 9, 10, 11. Hartlib's Legacy, or an Enlargement of the Diſcourle on Hul- 
dandry, p. 48. | 


inclined 
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inclined to carry on plantations as directed by ſtatute (4). 
But if theſe laws could be diſpenſed with, and, from a new 
arrangement of things, the planting and preſervation of tim- 
ber, particularly in this county, ſhould be made every man's 
intereſt beyond every thing elſe, we ſhould very probavly 
find that timber out 1 become, from that conſideration alone, 
every man's particular care: and it is certain that if this was 
once effected, all theſe manufactures might thrive together, 
and, which is ſtill more, thrive all of them ſo much the 
better for being in the neighbourhood of each other, not- 
withſtanding this has been hitherto thought ſo great a dit- 
advantage (x). 

Burr before we can {peak to this point clearly, it is neceſ- 
ſary that we ſhould attend to the more immediate buſinets of 
this chapter, which leads us to diſcuſs particularly what re- 
ſpects the coaſt of Suſſex, This, without regarding its inden- 
tures, extends upwards of twenty leagues, and there fore one 
might expect ſhauld have many, and thoſe too ſerviceable, 
ports, and from thence a proportionable [hare of foreign com- 
merce; in neither of which, if we may depend on hiſtory or 
record, it was once deficient. Our Saxon anceſtors built 
abundance of good towns that became rich and well inhabit- 
ed, which was certainly the reſult of trade in thoſe days ( y). 
In this ſtate they continucd till ruined by the depredations ; of 
the Danes, who entered with numerous flacts into their ports 
and rivers, and then ſetting on ſhore their forces, ravaged the 
country on every fide; after which they reimbar ked with 
their plunder and retired (z). I ne Norman congquerour land- 
ed upon this coaſt ; it is not ealy to ſay where: but wherever 
it was, he brou; ht with him nine hundred veſſels and fifty 
thouſand men, thich is ſufficient to demonſtrate the Havens 
of this country to have been in a different ſtate from what 

they are now, otherwiſe his ſhips could not have entered 
them (a). In the reign of king Edwa'd the third, Haſtings, 
Shoreham, and Scaford, furniſhed thirty ſhips and five hun- 
dred ſcamen for his fleet (3). But ſo much were things 


%) See Sir Walter Raleigh's very ſenſible ſpeech on this head, in Sir Simon4s 
Dewer's Jo! mals of all tne parhaments during the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
p. 674 —'x) Camdem Britannia, p. 219. Speed's Theatre of the Britiſh E.: pire, 
ol. 9. Yarra mon's Fogland' Improvement, p. 149.— 00% Lelandi Commentar, 
in Cygne am Cantonem, p. 97. Lambard's Hiſtorical and Topographical Dictio- 
nary, Pp. 72. 196. 423. Dr. Boarde's Peregrinations under the title ot Havens. 
Comdoni Britannia, p. 210-—228, Speed's Theatre of the Pritiſh Empire, fol. 9 


Cron Savon. p. 141. 7. Aluredi Beyerlazenfis Anne l. lib. vii. p. 52. Sir 
John Spelman's life 1 Alired, p. 84.—(a) Chronicon Godftovianum, p. 81. 
Brevie e ation de Wiebe dbiliſmo Comite Normanorum, p. 7. Willie 
Malmeſo in. lib. wy Roger Hoved, Annal, p. 445. Robert of Glouceſter's 
Chronic! P. 359. —'4) Pl of King Edward's fleet in Hacklupt. val. i. D. 119. 
his Wor len ton hits handted year: after the conguefl, and it was füll a great 
Grid Genen g port : 
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Cain in the reign of queen Elizabeth (c), that the till 


ſubfitting, and once flouriſhing ports in Suſſex, had amongſt 
them no more than ſixty- ſix barks, all of them under eighty 
tons, and but two hundred and fifty ſeamen. The detriment 
ariſing from hence was now become fo conſpicuous, that 
{ome thoughts were entertained of recovering and repairing 
theſe Havens ; in order to which a contribution was granted 
in favour of Haſtings, which ſeems to have been in the na- 
ture of a brief; and was very proba ly attended with no 
great effect d (4). 

THE uſual cauſe aſſigned for the ſpoiling theſe ports is the 
narrowneſs of the channel, which, with the violence of the 
ſouth, ſouth-eaſt, and ſouth-weſt winds, drive prodigious 
quantities of beach, ſlime, and ſand into the mouths of their 
rivers, and ſo choke them that no ſhips of any great burden 
can enter; and as to thote harbours with which, from their 
poſition on the coaſt, we are more particularly concerned 
here, ſuch as Brighthelmiton and Seatord, which on that 
account merit ſo much the more attention, their cliffs being 
undermined, thoſe of the tormer more eſpecially, tney are 
left in 2 diſtreſſed and declining condition (e). It may how- 
ever be demanded how this will account for their ſuffering ſo 
much in the Jaſt three hundred years? as it is evident the 
have done even from thöſe fi-nder memorials we have lett. 
J will not preſume to ſay that I can ſet this in a very fatis- 
factory light, but tor the reader's information I think it my 
duty to try It has been long ago obſerved, as a thing Narr 
liar to this county, that all its rivers rife therein Y, 2 
atone bo pint can be but of a ſhort courſe. When the iron 

rks were firſt undertaken in Suſſec, they made o many 
cuts from each of theſe rivers for their accommodation, that 
they weakened the ſtrength of their ſtreams ; which had two 
bad effects, leſſening the depths of the rivers, and the force of 
that natural rapidity with which they carried out the lime, 


(e) Mufter of ſhips and mariners through all England, by Edward (Clinton) Eail of 
Lincoln, Lord High Admiral, taken in A. . 1532.—(4) We have a very full an4 
curicus account of this matter (which the reader ve l be pleaſed to ſee) in Dr. Philc- 
mon Holland's Engliſh tranla ion f Camden's Riitannia, p. 210. 't hus Haſtings 
flouriſhed long; inhabited with a warhke people and ſkilful ſailors ; well Hored 
with Barks and Craies; and gained mucn by fiſhing, which 15 plentiful along the 
ſhore. But after that the pier made of timber was at length violently carried 
away by extreme rage of the ſea, it hath decayed, and the fiſhing leſs uſed by 
reaſon of the dangerous landing, for ihey are enfarced to work their veilels to 
land by a Capſtall or Crane. In which reſpect, for the bettering of the town, 
guten Elizabeth granted a contribution toward the making of a new harbour, 
which was begun; but the contribution was quickly converted into private purles, 
and the public. good neglected.— e) Morden's 1 of England, p. 76. 
Brome's Travels thro' England, Scotland, and Wales, p. 276. Cutler's Coaſting 
Pilot, p. 10, 11.— 4 Camdeni B: nitannin, p- 216—228. Speed's Theatre of 
e Britiſh Empite, tcl, 9. Fuller's Worthies in Suffex, p. 97. 
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lodged at their mouths (g). From the firſt cauſe chiefly they 
began to overflow, and thence grew another miſchief ; in- 
ſtead of repelling the waters into their ori, Zinal channels, they, 
in order to recover their grounds, made new cuts, and, in 
my conception at Icaſt, by gaining of marites- loft their 
ports (þ), Yet we may rationally ſuppoſe, tuat they are not, 
even at this time, fo rremediably deftr,yeo, but that with 
due coſt and ca: e, and with the iteady continuance of proper 
attention, they may be recovered ; "= Wer of which opt-, 
nion, what has been actual! Y per ned with Fen c to 
Arundel and Newhaven may be very well urged (10. This, 
if it could be done, would be very advantageous to the hun- 
ty, and muſt, in its conſequences, tend to the revis ing thoſe 
decayed boroughs, the inhabitants of which ſeem to think 
they have a richt, by the venality of their elections, to make 
repriſals upon thoſe, by whom they have been fv long g, and, 
as their condition plainly ſhows, 1o utterly neglecte d, But 
without dwelting tarther upon theſe e, we will procetcd to ano- 
ther point, which would more immediately and perhaps more 
etectually anſwer the purpoſc. 

Ar the Eaſtern extremity of this county there is a very ca- 
pacious bay or rather AEſtuary, on which were anciently two 
good ports, Rye and Winchelſea. The latter fur niſhed the 
flcet of Edward the Third with twenty-one ſhips, and five 
hundred and ninety- lix ſeamen ; the 1 — with nine ſhips and 
one hundred and fitty-ſtx men 0 ). ce that time both have 
been gradually decayin, 7, and W ene is long ago loſt, for 

he protection of which flenry the Eighth built Camber cattle, 
at the expenſe of twenty-three thouſand pounds, which, even 
in the purſe of the crown, was no inconticerable ſum in thoſe 
days (1). As to Rye, ve have elſewhere ſhown that it is in 
a very indifferent condition, tho' ſeveral acts have been ſuc- 
cemvely pailed for its relief (). Put, which now ſeems the 
only means left, if the public wouid take, this affair entirely 
into its own hands, and by proper purchaſes remove all the 
impediments that mult other wilc arile from private property, 


(Z) The rivers of Suſſex in their natural Rate were, as we obſerve in the text, 
rapid, and conſequently dcep, The cuts drawn from them diminiſhed their force; 
the carthy particles which were before borne along, by the velocity of motion, in their 
waters, began immedie tely to ſubſide, which by raifing gradually but conſtantly the 
Lottom of the rivers, mage them of courſe overflow; a thing which at firſt ſgat 
ſcems ſtrange, but, when maturely conſidered, appea:s rat! jonal and certain.— 


(Þ) Lambarg? 8 i ſtorical and Togographice D ee p. 312. Harriſon's De- 
ſcription of Britein, chap, xii. p. 53. Sir William Dogdale's H . of Imbanks 
ing, (ap. XIX. 4) Yarranton's Ep; gland“ S 725 priv. ment, P. i, Fe 97%. Atlas 
Marit mus et Lon mercialis, p. 11. "Cute er's  Confting Pil-t,'p. 11.,—{$) Ra: ROUTER 
Cor tion of Vo „228, 75 :. p. 119. Lelan bs Rinetarx, vol. V! ep \. Cot. 
1 N rd men: * e I e&ords 19 1he Ba „ Do 29. el [ FI and Co: mn jent .i7, 
141 Rm. Cant onen, p.97. Dr. Dai“ Pete. 0 n under the Head of 
att Lamtarts Hil rical and Topcgraphical Dictionary, p. 430. — , oi 
Ar a Oteat . 
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there might ſill, tho perhaps it would prove expenſive, be a 


large and commodious haven made there, and then ſurely no 

lace would be more fit for a royal yard, in which ſhips might 
be built and equipped with great conveniency (4). 'Timber and 
iron would be at hand; and if hemp and flax were raiſed in 
the adjacent country, ropes and fail cloth might be procured 
with the like eaſe, This would not only prove very benefi- 
cial to the counties of Suſſex and Kent, but alſo to the nation 
in general; as great ſavings might ariſe from hence in the ar- 


ticle of ſhip-building; (/) a ſafe and good port be obtained 


where it is much wanted; and all thoſe advantages retrieved, 
which our anceſtors poſſeſſed when thoſe two ports were in a 
flouriſhing condition, and which were of great importance to 
them, and no doubt would be ſo to us, whenever this nation 15 
at war with France, | 

As ſuch an eſtabliſhment would not only augment the de- 
mand for timber, but, by cauſing a conſumption both conſtant 
and uniform, render the profit ariſing from the woodlands 
more regular and certain ; as the charcoal for iron works, the 
poles for hops, the ſmall coal for the powder mills, would 
enable their owners to fell the loppings of their large trees, 
their coppice, and underwoods, at all times for their full value: 
(in) As the conveniency of being regularly furnihed with bark 
might be urged as an inducement to bring and to ſettle abun- 
dance of tanners at or in the neighbourhood of Arundel, 
Steyning, Lewes, and other places, this would contribute to 
the ſame end: () As a quick falc for all ſorts of timber muſt 
be the moſt powerful. motive for raiſing wood of every fort ; 
and as this manner of railing it is the only effectual method, 
in the opinion of the beſt judges, of rendering planting pro- 
fitable ; and as planting and ſelling judiciouſly, in a country 
where there is ſuch a certain and regular conſumption, mult 
turn greatly to the benefit of the owners of land thus employ- 


ed; which, under due regulation, could never be exhauſted, ' 


as the experience of the ſame land producing wood for ſo ma- 


(Y) Whoever conſiders the nincteenth chapter of Sir William Dugdale's hiſtory of 
imbanking, and peruijes the ſevera] ſtatutes made for repairing the harbour of Rye, 
will ſee ſufficient cauſe to concur with me in this opinion. —{/) Itis the conſequence 
of a neglect of ſuch points of public oeconomy, that the preſent immenſe debt of the 
nation has been incurred; and we can never hope to ſee it diſcharged till ſavings of 
every kind are attended to, and thereby the current expenſe ſo leſſened, as to admit 
an uninterrupted application of the ſinking fund to the purpoſe for which it was firſt 
intended. Pufier's five hundred points of good huſhandry, chap. Iii. p. 106. Blith's 
Englith improv er improved, chap. xxiv. Smith's England's improvement revived, 
book ii, ni, iv.— () may not be amiſs to remark here, that every river in Suſſex, 
whether n2vigabie or not, will ſerve to bring dawn bark; and certainly where that 
nectſſary commodity can be had in meſt plenty, and is carried with greateſt eaſe, it 
mutt come cheapeſt to the conſumer, Mich, in the nature uf things, would attract 
and att ch them to this county, 
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ny hundred years inconteſtably demonſtrates : (2) T here ſeems 
to be nothing clearer than that it is very pollible all theſe dit- 
ferent demands for ſeveral ſpecies of this commodity migat be 
duly ſupplied, and ſupplied in ſuch a manner, as, initead of in- 
tertering with, might facilitate each other, to the mutual be- 
nefit of the owners df the materials, and of the perſons engag- 
ed in the ſeveral manufactures; to the apparent emolument of 
this county in particular, as well as to tne advancement of the 
public intereſt (p). 

| Ir is true ſome have made a doubt, whether the raiſing 
timber in this kingdom, at leaſt within a few miles of naviga- 
ble rivers, be of any benefit to che nation. In ſupport of this, it 
is ſaid, that the land upon which wood grows may, in ſuch 
places, be turned to more valuable purpoſes, becauſe either 
paſture or arable lands, for the preſent, and in their conſe- 
quences employ many hands; whereas timber growing finds 
work for few or none. The anſwer to this is, that prudence 
will ever deter planting, where the circumſtances on which 
this argument is founded are obvious. But timber 1s, in ma- 
ny reſpects, a thing neceſlary, more eſpecially in an iſland in- 
habited by a trading people; and it cannot be wiſdom to pre- 
fer things of convenience to what are of indiſpenſable uſe. If, 
in its growth, wood employs but few, it hinders none; and 
when cut, gives ſubſiſtence to ſo many, that one cannot help 
wondering at the objection (q). It is alfo ſaid, that deitroy- 
ing it near navigable rivers would promote the conſumption 
of coals, which is highly beneficial to the navigation, the re- 
venue, and the inhabitants of the countries where they are 
produced, and who are thus rewarded tur their labour. We 


(Mr. Evelyn, in his Sylva (tho' no friend to iron works), a:know!leipes, it was 
his father's ſentiment, founded upon experience, that the iron works preſerved his 
woods, It is eaſy to conceive this, He felled a part regularly every year, leaving 
the choice timber ſtanding, which he was enabled to do, by the profits ariſing from 
theſe annual ſales of charcoal. In other words, the iron works afforded a conſtant 
market, which rendered the raiſing wood for their conſumption an improvement 
the regular falls produced a reaſonable rent; and the timber, which he was thus 
enabled to leave, was reſerved as a fine, How then could land be either better fe- 
cured or employed -) Blith's Engliſh Improver improved, chap. xxv. Wor- 
liegz's Syſtem cf Huſbandry, chap. vi. Evelyn's Silva, book iii. Mortimer's 
whole Art of Huſbandry, P. ii. cheap 11. See alſo Haines's Preventicn of Pover- 
ty, London, 1674. þv0. &, v.— (% It is of great conſequence, if poilible, to fc. 
duce things of this nature to a certainty, Captain Blith, who was an old officer in 
the parliament's army, tells us, in his Engliſh Improver improved, chap. xxv. p. 
164. of a gentleman in the low countries, whu planted one hunzred aſh trees, and 
in fifty years after ſold them for five hundred pounds. If, ſays the captain, any 
man knows how to make a greater improvement, I with 1 was his ſcholar. Mr. 
Evelyn the great champion of trees, ſpzals in his Sylva, book iti, chap. vii. p. 
276. thus; Mr. Edmund Salter of Norfolk planted an aſh with his own hands, 
« which he ſold for forty ſhillings before his death. But this is frequent. I am 
© likewiſe aſſured that three acres of barren land, fown with acorns about ſixty 
* years fince, are now become a very thriving wood. The improvement of thoſe 
few acres amounts to three hundred pounds mere than the rent of the land, and 
* what it was before worth to be 100d.“ 
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have already ſhown a juſt regard for the coal trade, and ſtated 
its advantages fully and fairly; ; but amongſt theſe, none of the 
leaſt was the encouragement given to ſhip- building, which 
neceſſarily requires large ſupplies of timber. But this we are 


told may be had from abroad, and therefore there is no neceſ- 


ſity for growing it (7). Timber thus uſed, is one of thoſe 


* :me materials which, as we hinted before, it highly imports 

a nation, ſtudious of her commercial intcreſts, to habe as 
cheap, with as much caſe, in as great quantities, and with as 
perfect certa ey, as pottble, Theſe ends can only be an- 
iwered by her having it of her own, and in abundance; for we 
can never hope to maintain the character of a naval power, it, 
in this reſpect, we render ourtel.es abſolutely dependant upon 
other ſtates, who will conſult, what in this inſtance we ſhould 
neglect, domeſtic meress; Our colonies, it muſt be acknow- 
jedged, are not to be looked upon as foreign countries, and 
doubtleſs, for that reaſon, ought to have the Preference; tnat 


is, to be allowed to furmth what, in reſpect to other products, 
we cannot raiſe tor ourſelves, rather than others. But while 
there are in this country large tracts living utterty waſte, others 
but in a little better condition; while foreſts remain in the 
hands of the crown, or rather in theirs on „om the Crown is 
pleaſed to beſtow them; while the nobility and gentry have 
parks for their pleaſure ; ; and t;> many commons are to be 
ſound, Cquaily uſeleſs and fcandal-us from their barren ap- 


(7) 7 he arguments againſt planting are taken chiefly from Mr. E who 
in his Collections for Improvement of Huſbandcy aud Trade, vol. iii. p. 179. en- 
deavours to invalidate the inftances before produced from Mr. Jars © As to 
«© Mr. Edmund Salter,“ ſays he, © who planted an aſh, and before his death ſold it 
for forty ſhillin gs, 1 will not reckon the ground this aſh prew cn to be worth 
any ching; but ſuppoſe the ah when plented was worth but one Shil- 
ling, and the man lived but eighty-four years after, the ſhilling would have 
amounted to fix pounds cight fhilſinzs, which is far better than forty ſhillings. 
Again, three acres of barren land ſoven with ee in ſixty years became a very 
« thriving wood, and was worth three hundred pouncs. being it was barren land, 
Jill ſuppoſe it worth but three ſhillings the acre, nine {::.lings the three acres, 
* which for fixty years were worth, in preſent money, fifteen pounds nine ſhillings 
* and ſeven pence, which doubled every twelve years, malces four hundred and 
nincty five pounds fix ſnillinęs and eight pence, Suppoſe that the tiliage, acorns, 
© and ſetting, came to the third part of fifteen pounds nine falls 5 and ſeven 
© pence, it wculd be upwards of one hundted and ſixty-five pounds, which toge- 
ther makes above ſix hundred pounds for the three hundred pounds.“ Theſe 


Ws a. 


if Mr. Salter had ſurvived fourſcore 
and four years, Mr, Evelyn would not have added, © this.is frequent.“ Next, an 
hundred aſhen plants were worth, as the ſame gentlemen tells us, but eighteen 
pence. According to Mr, Biith, an aſh in the low countries was, at fifty years 
growth, of the value of five pounds; and this aſh in the ſame ſpace might rely be 
worth forty ſhillings here; and this is twice as much as one ſhilling at fix per ce::t. 
compound intereſt, if it were poſſible to make it, would produce in that time. In 
the latter cafe, be ſuppoles a rent without the leaſt found tion; converts that into 
a rent-cnarge which. 3 is quite a different thing; and then computes the value of this 
rent-charge at ſix per cent. compound intcreſt, for fixty yeus; wanting entire. y 
what deſtroys his whole calculation, and which Mr. Evelyn exyrefely afficros, © that 
© over and above the three By ;drid pounds ' the 
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woud would have paid the rent 
and the value co the elite when planted. 
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pearance; ſurely the ſuffering our timber to decay, as the de- 


mands we have for it daily multiply, in conſequence of which 
the price of, what is imported greatly increafes, is far from be- 
ing oeconomy ; and our late Jaws made to repair theſe loſſes, 
and to remove theſe reproaches for the future, call for the 
warmeſt ſentiments of applauſe and gratitude, But in the 
preſent caſe we do not preciſely reaſon from theſe principles. 
It may, independent of the circumitances of WA, barren, or 
unoccupied lands, be in ſome places very prudent to plant 
with a view to profit; and where private intereſt coincides 
with public benefit, we may ſee cauſe to encourige it. The 
creating a variety of conſumers, in the manner before ſtated, 
is the ſureſt means, as it promiſes a copious and a conttant 
market, which furniſhes ſuch as incline to ſuppiy it with a 
foundation for their calculations, Which will effectually put it 
in their power to judge whether they ought to plant at all, and 
at the ſame time direct them where and to what extent, In 
this reſpec allo they may be influenced by obſerving what 
lands are, in the language of improvers, wookicer ; that is, 
naturally apt for this, and at the fame time unht for other im- 
provements : and what, though at preſent unprofitable, may, 
by planting, be rendered (which is a common thing) good 
ground tor other uſes, when the wood is grubbed. They 
may farther conſider the expediency of augmenting hop- 
grounds, or introducing other improvements, which may be 
aſſiſtant, and ſupply any unforeſeen deficiency which time and 
chance may occaſion in the reit. All tog-ther will form a 
rule of conduct, which thus founded on facts, and confirmed 
by computations, will hardly be liable to contradiction from. 
experience, but, on the contrary, turn highiy to every plant-- 
er's own ſatisfaction, from the praſpect of thoſe bleſſings 
which, by his attention and application, will be derived to 
poſterity (s). 

THe great, indced the only objection to this ſyſtem, is, that 
the pront of Woodlands depending altogether upon a regular 
management, and there being, as things now ſtand, no ſecurity 
for this, there is a kind of a moral certainty that, for want ot 
it, this ſcheme muſt in a great meaſure, if not wooily, fail: For 
if indigence and avarice mezt, a bargain will ſoon be ſtruck, 
at a price equally injurious t private property and to the in- 
tercii of the public. Men prejudiced againſt their heirs, or 


() But, after all that has been ſaid, perhaps a juſſ calculation in this war may get 
t2is conteſted point in the cltareſt light. Let us ſuppoſe, with Mr. Houghton, the 
land worth three thilltng:z an acre; the fes fimple of the whole three acres, at fix 
per cent. will be worth fixte.n y.ars and eight months purchaſe, that is, ſeven 
pounds ten ſhillings, This, ar ſix per cent. compound intereſt, amounts in fixty 
years do near two hundred ſorty-ſeven pounds. Mr. Houghton then ſeems to nie 
tne avier advocite that planting ever had; fnce, from his reaſoning, it appears 
this Kind OLADUCCERt improvemant will really bring an honeſt man more, than to 
the verieſt miſzr the inoſt grit: | 
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who have no regard to potterity, will commonly conſult only 
their own profit, Such as have precarious or uncertain te- 
nurcs will be {ure to do it, On the other hand, the flow growth 
of timber promiſing, in moit cafes, but little to the preſent 
polleſſour, few in an age like this will from thence ever think 
of planting, To find remedies for theſe evils, and many others 
waich migut be enumerated, is very difficult; thoſe that have 
been hitherto applied proving allo ineffectual is not a little 
diſcouraging; and yet, after all, perhaps the thing is not im- 
poſſible. 1 he public having to great an interelt in raiſing large 
quantities of timber hit for thip- building, it might not be a- 
mits to exempt waſte lands, converted into plantations, trom 
paying any Jand-tax; provided the timber, when fit for uſe, 
was fold at a fair price for the ſervice of the navy. (f) It 
might be allo expedient to grant every copyholder a right to 
vote at county elections, Who nad timber fit for uſe upon his 
citate, to the value of ity poun.'s. () As wiſe and prudent 
men only are planters, and as ſuch may be diſſuaded, and juſt- 
ly too, from planting, from the tear of r RN their honeſt 
views fruſtrated by improvident heirs, the Jegiflature might 
enable them to deviſe woods and coppices of their own n planing, 
under ſuch reaſonable reſtrictions as the court of Chancery 
thou}d approve; and prohibit the cutting them, or diſpoſing 
of them, in any other manner, by tzolſe to whom the inheri- 
tance devolved. (w) Theſe, or any other proviſions of alike 
nature, duly obſerved, would obviate many, if not all the diſ- 
couragements that hinder, and are ſtill likely to hinder this 
kind of improvement; and tho' faults might be found with 
them at firit, yet the advantages that muſt attend them, would, 
in the ſpace of half a century, ſo clearly and ſo effectually re- 
fute every cavil that could be invented, as to prevent thoſe 
laws from being ever repealed. (x) On theſe principles, one 
tenth part of the land in the county of Suflex, properly plant- 
ed, would be more beneficial to the nation than the diſcovery 
of a mine that produced half a million ſterling annually, (y) 
without taking into conſideration the number of people de- 
itroycd in working mines, or even the conſequence of thoſe 


) Rere the pubhic, lofing nothing, acquires a title to the pre-emption of tim- 
ber, which, without this conceſſion, had never exiſted ; and which, without ſome 
toch conceſſion, is not like ever to exiſt.—(%) In this caſe: the oubli c gains the 
growth of fo much timber without being at any expenſe; and purchaſes a public 
benefit by beſtowing a public privilege.—. 0) In moſt caſes this indulgence would 

where 1t proved others: iſe, Chancery would interfere. — 
(x) As ſuch adaw would be chiefly in favour of poſterity, ſo poſterity judgung, from 
eftets, would beſt diſcern the u tity of fuch a law. m3] i hers are many circume 
ſtances in which wood: 8710 mines; but, in ſome, the former have manifeſt ly 
the advantage 1 the latter, They are the eft-&s of human prudence, and not 
of accident, They are bee and cut down by a few hands, and at a ſmall 


expenſe, 3. Tue, yield a laſting and certain, and, under prop-r diiettion, a per- 
vetual profit. 


numerous 
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numerous manufactures the product of ſuch woodlands would 
ſupport, which, as will be eaſily conceived, mult excced that 
ſum many times told. (z) 

THE noble and fruitful county of Kent makes the ſouth- 
eaſt extremity of this iſland, and from thence enjoys, in many 
reſpects, a moſt advantageo..s ſituation, Ihe capacious 
Aſtuary of the Thames waſhes its northern parts, as the 12 
does the ſouth-eaſt ; whence ſome, with no great improprie- 
ty, have ſtyled it a Peninſula, (a) In point of extent, this is 
the fifth ſhire in ſouth Britain, little leſs in its dimenſions than 
the province of Holland; larger in ſize than the beautitul 
dutchy of Juliers in Germany; and almoſt exactly equal ta 
that of Modena in Italy. (b) Kent is, with great appearance 
of truth, ſuppoſed to be fo ſtyled from the ancient Britiſh word 
KAN r, ſignifying a corner, or, when applied to a country, 
an head-land, It is certain, that the Romans | eftowed the 
name of Cantium on the province, and on its moſt conſpicu— 
ous promontory, the north Foreland; and, from the diltrict 
they inhabited, the people were called Cantii; which has pre- 
vailed even to our times, when Kent, and the men of Kent, 
are the common appellatives, (c) It is, however, probable, 
that theſe Cantii were not the original inhabitants, but a la- 
ter colony from the oppoſite continent, eſtabliſhed here, like 
the Belgæ, not long before the Roman invaſion. (4) At the 
time of Cæſar's coming, this ſpacious and fertile region was 
divided into four principalities, or, as they are, according to 
the manners of thoſe days, commonly called, kingdoms. It 
was his obſervation of theſe people, that they were particujar- 
ly diſtinguiſhed by their civility and politeneſs; a character 
which their deſcendants have preſerved. (e) When that wiſe 
people became maſters of the ſouthern parts of the iſland, this 
provinge received the moſt conſpicuous marks of their atten- 
tion, as appears from the ſtations which they io prudently 
eſtabliſhed, while in its full vigour, their government flouriſh- 
ed. The care they took of the ports on the {-a-coaſt, as foon 
as it came to be in danger, and the ſeveral fortreſſes which 


⁊) The reader may alſo conſult, if he pleaſes, Maſcall's New Art of Planting, 
1656, 410. Dr. Beal of Herefordihire on Orchards, 1657, 12 m0. Charles Cot- 
ton's Planter's Manuzl, 1675, Lo. William Lawſon's New Orchard and Garden, 
1083, 4to. bth edit. Timothy Nourſc's Campania, 1700, $8v0,—(a) Speed's 
1 heatre of the Britiſh Empire, fol. 7. Fuller's Worthies in Kent, p. 56. Child- 
rey s Britannia Baconica, p. bo—79.—(b) Templeman's Survey of the Globe, 
plates 1. vi. IX. Xili,—-(c) Cæſ. de Bello Gallico, lib. v. Camdeni Britannia, p. 
230. Baxteri Gloſſarium Antiguitatum Britannicarum, p. 66.—{d) The learned 
and zudicicus Baxter mentions, that, in ſome copies of Ptolemy, this country is 
calies Nucantion, de Nucantiis, five novis Cantiacis Belgici gcneris ; which Sal- 
mon alſo thinks not improbable. If fo, the ancient inhabitants, now driven within 
land, were called Cantii, as well as theſe new fettlers, and both from the country 
in which they dwelt.—{e) Cæſ. de Bello Gallico, lib. v. Gulielm, Malmeſbur. in 
I'rologo libri primi de Cette Ponrtif, Angler, Camdeni Britanuia, p. 230. 


they 
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they erected, for the defence of their ſubjects, againſt the ſud- 


den attempts of barbarous invaders, are evidences of the ſame 
kind (f). Theſe forts, fo prudencly diſpoſed, and ſo well fe- 
cured, were under the direction of a particular great officer, 
whom we have 4iready mentioned more than once, called Lit- 
toris Saxonici Comes, i. e. the Count of the Saxon thore ; 
which ogg ſcems to have been preſerved by the Britiſh mo- 
fi narchs who governed here, after the Romans quitted the iſle. 
The Saxon kings of Kent diſcharged this truſt in their regal 
capacity, irom the middle of the fifth to the beginning of the 
ninth century. Under our northern princes, this poſt was a- 
gain revived, though with a change of title, in the Lord War- 
den of the Cinque ports. (g) Indeed, under all governments, 
the people of Rent hate been eſpecially conſidered, as appears 
from their claim to the poſt of honour in our land armies, 
and the privileges granted to their havens, in conſideration of 
| their undertaking the defence of our channel. () 

| AS to the climate of this county, it varies, according to 
if the ſituation of places. In the low flat lands, and eſpecially 
1 in the mwrines, the air is he: avy, moiſt, and unhealthy; and 
| yet not to ſuch a degree as it has been ſome times repreſent- 


r 


ll cd; and, with a little care and caution, ſtrangers, as well as 
RUN natis es, quick!y r.conciie their conſtitutions to the tempera- 
|: ture, even of theſe parts, and live in them, without much in- 
1 0. conveniency or apparent danger But, in reference to the reſt 

1 of the county, the air, is as ti: n, pure, and wholeſome, as in 


any part of Britain, (i) T'tere is no region more happily 
or more beautifully diverſified in regard to foil, ſo that every 
kind thereof is, ſomewhere or other, to be met with in its 
bounds; and 5 no ſhire are any of theſe ſoils more fertile 
than they are in this. () The Weald yields variety of fine 
timber, particularly of cheſnut ; the middle part has very 
rich arable land, annually bearing g every ſpecies of grain in im- 
menſe plenty , and theſe excellent in their ſeveral ſorts, (1) 
There are alſo many beautiful orchards, which produce a 
variety of fine fruits, and more eſpecially apples and cherries, 
nich were introduced here from Flanders, by one RICHARD 
HARR1S s, W ho was the king's fruiterer, in the reign of Hen- 
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(f) Ex Notitia Dignitatum Imperii Romani, circa Tempora Arcadi: et Honorii. 
Comce ent Britannia, 2 230. Twinus de Rebus Albionicis, p. 50.—(g) Gildæ 
Hiſtoria, ſect. xvi. p. Edit. Oxon, Bede Rift, Eccleſ. lib. i. cap. 12. Som- 
ner's Roman Ports 3 Forts! in Kent, Oxt. 1693. 8v0.—(þ) Joannis Sareſberien- 
tis Policraticus, Ib. vi. cap. 18. Fuller's Worthies in Kent, p. 63. Drayton's 

alyolbion, ſong the 18th. —(;; Speed's Britiſh Empire, fol. 7. Fuller's Worthies 
in Ke ot, p. 56, Chiidrey's Britannia Baconica, p. 60.—(4) Lambard's Perambu- 
lation of Kent, p. 9, 10, Camdeni Britannia, p. 230. Drayton's Polyolbion, 
ſung 1 18ih ; where the natural products of this ſhire are moſt elegantly deſcribed, 


er's Worthies in Kent, p. 56. Stukely's Itirerarium Curioſum, p- 
lgrey's Britanniz Baconica, p. 69, 
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ry the Eighth. (n) The flat country is renowned for its 
meadows ; and Rumney marſh has hardly its equal. Wemay, 
from this conciſe deſcription, very caſily collect, that the na- 
tural products of Kent are numerous, and of great value. In 
the bowels of the earth they find, in ſeveral places, a rough 
hard ſerviceable ſtone for paving, which turns to ſome advan- 
tage; but not to ſo much as their exquiſite © uilers-earti, rich 
Marl, and fine Chalk, which are there in abundance, If 
we except iron- ore, indeed, they have no mines; but theie 
are prodigious heaps of copperas ftones thrown on the coaſt. 
(n) The iſle of Shepey, and all the adjacent thore as far as 
Reculver, is juſtly famous for its wheat. 'Thanet is in no leſs 
credit for its barley, or rather was lo; for now it produces, 
through the painful induſtry, and ſkilful huſbandry of its in- 
habitants, copious crops of good wheat, as well as barley. (2) 
Hot es, black cattle, and ſheep, they have in great numbers, 
and remarkable in point of f1ize. Hop-grounds in all parts 
of the county, which turn to very conſiderable account. Fo 
which we may add, weld, or, as ſome call it, diers-weed, 
which is a very profitable commodity, of which there grows 
much in the neighbourhood of Canterbury, and madder, which 
is, or has been, occaſionally cultivated, The rivers and ſea- 
coaſts abound with fiſh of different kinds. (p) The excel- 
lency of its oyſters on the eaſtern ſhore, is celebrated by the 
Roman poets. () Thoſe of Feverſham and Milton are not 
only in great eſteem at the London market, but are likewiſe 
{ent in great quantities to Holland (r). And, in a word, 
take this ample territory in general, and we may truly affirm, 
that, in regard to plenty, Kent is another Canaan, fruitful 
in all good things, and in which there are fewer foreſts and 
waſte lands, than in moſt other counties. 


(mz) Dr. Holland's inſertions in the text of Mr, Camden's Biitannia, in Kent, 
Kilburne's Survey of the County of Kent, p. 6, 7. Fuller's Worthies in Kem, 
p. 56. Samuel Hartlib's Legacy of Huſbandry, p. 15; where he ſays, a cheriy- 
orchard, near Sittingbourne, of thirty acres, produced a thouſand ponds a year 
Evelyn's Sylva, p. 64.—(n) Lambard's Perambulation of Kent, p. 11. Speed's 
Theatre of the Britiſh Empire, fol. 7. Sir William Dugdal:'s Hiftory of Drainins 
and Imbanking, chap. x; Childrey's Britannia Baconica, p. C7. Additions to 
the Engliſh tranſlation of Camden's Britannia.—(s) Kilburne's Survey ofthe Coun- 
ty of Kent, p. 6. 7. Brome's Travels over England, Scotland, and Wales, p. 289. 
Harris's Hiſtory of Kent, p. 280. The Hiſtory and Antiquities, Fcciehaſlical and 
Civil, of the Iſle of 'Thanet in Kent, by John Lewis, M. A. Lond. 1723, 4to. p 
7, 8.—(p) Fuller's Worthies in Kent, p. 57. Blith's Engliſh Improver umnprov-d, 
chap. xxxiii. xxxvi. Mortimer's whole Art of Huſbandry, book v. chap. 17,—-(2) 
Juvenal, Sat. iv. The ſcholiaſt informs us, that theſe were very large oyiters, and 
that their excellence had made this coat very famous, In dredging for oyſtere, at 
this day (the ſea having prev2ilcd in ſome places), the fhermen often bring ur 
veil-!s of ſeveral Kinds, remains of roman magnificence; and conſequently, prey- 
nat proots of the opulence of their ſtations, when they were poſſeſſed of K ent. 
(7) Lambard's Pcrambulation of Kent, p. 259. Harris's Hiſtory of Kent, p. 


123. 227. Dr, Chriſtopher Packe's Ancography, or Deſcription of Eat Kent, 
p. 12 
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THE many rich commodities produced in this fair coun- 
ty, is the reaſon why moſt of our writers have repreſented 
it as in a manner void of manufactures; which, however, as 
appears upon a ſtrict and impartial examination, is very far 
from being the caſe, Iron works there were anciently many; 
and there are ſtil] ſome, where kettles, bombs, bullets, can- 
non, and ſuch-like. are made (s). At Deptford, Sir Ni- 
cholas Criſpe had, in his life-time, a very famous copperas 
work; as, indeed, there that ingenious gentleman, one of 
the greateſt improvers, and one of the moſt public-ſpirited 
perſons this nation ever bred, introduced ſeveral other in- 
ventions. Copperas was alſo formerly made, together with 
brimſtone, in the iſle of Shepey (t). But the original, and, 
for many ages, the principal manufacture of this county, was 
broad cloth, of different colours, eſtabliſhed chiefly at Cran- 
brook, by king Edward the third, who brought over Flem- 
ings, to improve and perfect (the trade being introduced 
long before) his ſubjects in that important art (4). At this 
and other places it flouriſhed ſo much, that, even at the cloſe 
of queen Elizabeth's reign, and, according to ſome accounts, 
much later, the beſt for home conſumption, and the largeſt 
quantities for exportation, were wrought here; many full- 
ing-mills being erected upon almoſt every river, and the 
greateſt plenty of excellent Fullers-carth affording them ſin- 
gular aſſiſtance; (w) inſomuch, that it is ſtill a tradition, 
the yeomanry of this county, for which it has been ever 
famous, were moſtly the deſcendants of rich clothiers, who 
laid out the money acquired by their induſtry in the pur- 
chaſe of lands, which they tranſmitted, with their free and in- 
dependent ſpirit, to their poſterity. (x) The duke of Alva's 


perſecution of the proteſtants in the low countries drove a 


multitude of Walloons over hither, who brought with them 
that ingenuity and application for which they had been al- 
ways diſtinguiſhed ()). Theſe diligent and active people ſet- 
tled a manufactory of flannel, or baize, at Sandwich. By 
them the ſilk-looms were ſet up at Canterbury, where they 
{till ſubſiſt; and they alſo introduced the making of thread 


(s) Harriſon's Deſcription of Britain, B. iii. ch. xi. p. 238. Stat. 24 Eliz, cap. 
5. ſect. 11, 27 Eliz. cap. 12. ſect. 1. Speed's Theatre of the Britiſh Empire, 
fol. 7,—(t) Philoſophical Tranſactions of the Royal Society, No. 142. p. 1056— 
1059. See the article of Criſpe, Sir Nicholas, in Biographia Britannica, vol. iii. 
p- 1522. Childrey's Britannia Baconica, p. 67.—(«) Rymer's Fœdera, tom. i. p. 496. 
A. D. 1331. Stowe's Annals, p. 233. Cotton's Records, p. 76. Dr. Holland's 


inſertions. in the text of Mr. Camden's Britannia, in Kent.— (zo) Lambard's Per- 


ambulation of Kent, p. 15. Kilburne's Survey of the County of Kent, p. 6. 
Fuller's Worthies in Kent, p. 58.—'x) Lambard's Perambulation, p. 12, 13, 14. 
Fuller's Worthies in Kent, p. 62. Verſtegan's Reſtitution of decayed Intelligence. 
p. 259,—{y) Camdeni Annales Elizabethz, vol. i. p. 174. Fuller's Church Hiſ- 
| tory, book iii. cent. xiv. p. 111, 142, Strype's Annals of the Reformation, vol. 
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at Maidſtone, where it yet remains, and merits more notice 

and encouragement, than hitherto it has met with (3). 
Up o the river Dart, at the confluence of which with the 

Thames ſtands the town of Dartford ; was ſet up, in the 


reign of gueen Elizabeth, the firſt mill for making white 


pa;-er, by Mr. John Spilman, a German, upon whom, long 
after, king James conferred the honour of knighthood ; but 
king Charles, more ſenſibly, beſtowed upon this fir John 
Spilman a patent, and a penſion of two hundred pounds a 
vear, as the reward of his invention, and for the ſupport of 


the manufacture. (a) About the year 1590, Godfrey Box, 


a German, erected upon the fame river the firſt ſlitting-mill 
which was ever uſed for making iron wire; and alſo the firſt 
battery-mill for making copper-plates (Y). Other new in- 
ventions, requiring the aſſiſtance of water, have been ſet up 
on other ſtreams; and a great variety of machines of this ſort 
till ſubſiſt in different parts of this county. But theſe things 
are now ſo common, that it would be both tedious and ute- 


| leſs to infiſt upon them. Amongſt theſe, we may recxon the 


5 


making gunpowder, in ſeveral places (c). That manufac- 


ture, however, which is now the glory of this county, and, 
indeed, of Britain, is ſhip-building ; more eſpecially at the 
royal yards: as at Woolwich, which was ſettled by Henry 
the eighth, and ſome conſiderable ſhips built there. At 
preſent, there is not only a moſt complete eſtabliſhment] for 
the building and equipping men of war, a rope-walk, tdun- 


dry, and magazines, but alſo many private docks, in which 
| prodigious buſimeſs is carried on, and multitudes of people 
employed (d). Deptford, which from a fiſhing village of a 


few houſes, called Weſt Greenwich, the ſame monarch raiſed - 


to a flouriſhing town, by building ſhips there, and eſtabliſh- 


ing the Trinity-houſe. This alſo has been much enlarged, 


Improved, and rendered more convenient, in ſucceeding 


times (e). Chatham was made a royal yard by queen Eliza- 
beth, and owed its firſt eſtabliſhment to that great ſeaman 
Sir John Hawkins, who, with Sir Francis Drake, deſerves 


to be ſtyled the father of our mariners, for ſettling that in- 


* 
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eſtimable fund of charity there, denominated from thence the 


- CHEST at CHATHAM (F). Sneerneſs, or Shireneſs, is 


(z) Dr. Holland's infertions in the text cf Mr. Camden's Britannia, in Kent. 
Somner's antiquities of Canterbury, p. 175. Harris's hiſtory of Kent, p. 63. News 
ton's hiſtory of Maidſtone, chap. vii. p. 101.—(a) Stowe's annals, p. 1040. K 11- 
burne's ſurvey of Kent, p. 70. Harris's hiſtory of Keat, p. 93.— (5) Lambard's 
perambulation of Kent, p. 453. Stowe's annals, p. 1040. Harris's hiſtory of 
Kent, p. 92,—(c) Camdeni Annales Elizabethz, vol. i. p. 86. Houghton's collec- 
tions for the improvement of huſbindry and trade, No. cexxviii, cexxix. Burchet's 
naval hiftory, p. 343.—(d) Kilburne's ſurvey of Kent, p. 6. Fuller's worthies in 
Kent, p. 59, Additions to Camden's Bricannia.—(e) Lelandi Commentar, in 
Cygneam Cantionem, p. 29. Lamberd's perambulation of Kent, p. 428, 429- 
Kilburne's ſurvey of Kent, p. 73.— / Lambard's perambulation of Kent, p. 395. 


2 Camdeni Annales Elizabethæ, vol. i. p. 86. Sir William Monſon's naval tracts, 


bool: v. p- 454. 
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the lateſt of theſe yards, which came to be conſidered, from 
the fort erected by king Charles the IId. to cover the mouti: 
of the Medway, It is now very much augmented, and ren- 
dered in all reſpects ſo commodious, that {hips of great force 
are built there. (g) It requires no great penetration to diſcern 
how beneficial all theſe eſtabliſhments muſt be to this county, 
In ſpeaking of the ſea- ports in this county, we will begin 
from the borders of Suſſex, and with that which the learnce: 
Somner will have to be the PoRTus LEMANIS of the Ro. 
mans. (þ) 1 will not preſume either to defend or diſpute hi: 
opinion; becauſe I am ſatisfed he was, in all reſpects, a much 
better jud.e than kl. This, however, | think 1s certain, that 
he has proved the river Rother was anciently called Limene; 
that it ran into an Æſtuary of the fea, below Appledore tha: 
this Æſtuary had at its mouth, wich conſequently was mot: 


than two miles broad, Lyd on one fide, and Oid Romney c: 
the other. (i) This latt was anciently a very great place, an- 


the original Cinque port; having a noble and capacious hat. 
bour, by which it was ſo much enriched, that, at the time <: 
the conqueſt, it had twelve wards, a priory, and an hoſpital! 
and ſevera:, ſome affirm ſeven, pariſh-churches (4). But, 
in Proceſs of time, the ſea falling, or rather being driven, 
from it, New Romney, whic'. lies about a mile and half : 
the weſt, came in its place, old Romney becoming a member: 
thereto ; and, in the reign of Edward th» third, turniſhed t: 
his fleet four ſhips, and ſixty- five men (J), In the reign © 
Henry the eighth, it was conſidered as a port [that which ir 
memory had been fo, being then become a church-yard}] al. 
moſt gone, the fea lieing about two miles from it (m). 4 
preſent, it has loſt all pretenſions of that kind, except the 
it continues to fend two barons to parliament, as one of th: 
Cinque ports, 

ITH, or, as it is ſometimes wrote, Hethe, is another © 
the Cinque ports, riien, as is ſuppoſed, out of the ruins 0 
Weſt Hithe, as that again ſprang from the decay of Lym 
Hill, which many of our great antiquarics eſteem the tr: 
PoRTUs LEMANIS; the rather, becauſe at that plac: 
there are many ancient ruins, ſome Roman coins, and otic 


(g) Additions to the Engliſh tranſlation of Camden's Britznnia, Dr. E. Cher 
berlayne's preſent ſtate of England, A. D. 1687. 8vo, p. 182. Harris's hiſtory © 
Kent, p. 281.——(h) Treatiſe of the Roman ports and forts in Kent, p. 37—75 
where the point is fully diicuſſed, with equal induſtry and learning.—(i) Ani 
Saxon. p. 165. 26 A, D. 1052, Gulicim. Pictavienſ. Gul, Ducis, p. 204. LV 
Ccmrmrent. de Rebus Albion. p. 31.— (4! Domeſd. f. 4. a col. 1. Lambard's pet 
ambulation of Kent, p. 197. Kilburne's ſurvey of Kent, p. 242.—(/) Leland 
Itinerary, vol. vii. in the appendix, p. 143. Heckluyt's collection of voyages, 9 
i. p. 119. Madox Firma Burgi, p. 139.,—(m) Add:tions to Cam.en's Britapol. 
in the Engliſh tranſlation. Brome's travels over England, Scotland, and Wales,“ 
284, 285, Harris's hiſtory of Kent, p. 264. 
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antiquities, found (). To this it may be added, that there 


is a direct Roman road from hence to Canterbury, now call- 


ed Stoney-ſtreet (o). Beſides theſe, there is alſo another 
reaſon, which is, that SHIPWAY, lieing near it, was the 
court of the lord Warden of theſe ports ; where he was ſworn 
into his office ; where his Court of Pleas was held ; and where 
the records of the five towns were kept (p). Hith was an- 
ciently a great town, as Leland acquaints us; had four pa- 
riſhes, though now there is only a chapel, dependent upon 
the pariſh-church of Saltwood (2). Hence it appears, that 
the welfare of theſe places, ſpringing from their ports, ſhifted 


as thoſe did; and as this of Hith is now in a manner utterly 


loſt, notwithſtanding ſome chargeable attempts to prevent it, 
this place, except the privilege of tending members, retains 
nothing of its former greatnels (7). 

FoLKSTONE, in the opinion of ſome great antiquaries, 
was honoured with a Roman fort ; and, if ruins and remains 
are ſufficient proofs, this conjecture will hardly admit of any 
diſpute (3). The learned and judicious Somner, however, is 
not altogether convinced even by thete; yet he thinks that 
this, rather than Stonar in the iſland of Thanet, is the 
Layers TITUL1, mentioned by one of our ancient hiſto- 
rians (ft). Be thelc things as they will, it is very certain that 
Folkſtone had once a good port, and was a far more conti- 
derable place than it is at preſent. It was part of the poſſeſ- 
ſions of that famous Saxon nobleman ear! Godwin; had, at 
ie conqueſt, five pariſh-churches, and paid a rent of one 
hundred and ten pounds per annum (2). But it is now lang 
ago, fince four of thoſe pariſh-churches, a nunnery, and a 
rtreſs, have been ſwallowed up by the ſea: Which misfor- 


(n) Leland's Itinerary, in the appendix, vol. vii. p. 141. Roberti Talboti Annot 
in Antonini Itiner, Brit. itin. iv. Camdeni Britannia, p. 249.--(5) Lelandg's 
Itinerary, in the appendix. to vol, vil, p. 141. Baxteri Glofſartum Antiquitatum 
Britannicarum, p. 149. Salmon's new ſurvey of England, vol. i. p. 21.—(p) Ro- 
berti Taiboti Annotat. in Antonini Itiner, ubi ſupra, Lambard's perambulation 
of Kent, p. 183. Kilburne's Survey of Kent, p. 144.— (%) Leland's Itinerary, 
in the appendix to vol. vii. p. 141. Lambard's hiſtorical and topographical Dic- 
tionary, p. 152, Brome's travels over England, Scotland, and Wales, p. 292.—(:) 
Dr. Wallis, in the Philoſophical Tranſactions of the Royal Society, No. clxxv. p- 
978. Samuel ſeakes's Charters of the Cinque ports, Lond, 1728, fol. p. 109. Ad- 
ditions to the Engliſh tranſlation of Camden's Britannia. — (5) Camdeni Britannia, 
p. 246. Kilburne's Survey of the County of Kent, p. 103, 104. Additions to 
the Engliſh tranſlation of Camden's Britannia, Leland ſpeaks of a boot almoſt full 
of gold and filver Roman antiquities, found by a pcatant here,—(:) Nennii Hiſtoria 
Britonum, cap. xlvi. Somner's Roman ports and forts in Kent, p. 94. Archbi- 
ſhop Uſher, however, places Lapis Tituli at Stonar. Baxter follows kim; but Sal- 
mon will have it at Richborrow, and calls it the Pharos of Rutupium. The learn- 
ed biſhop Stillingfleet, the judicious Dr, Gale, and the inquiſitive Dr. Stukceley, fol- 
low Somner.—(z) Lamberd's Hiſtorical and Topographical Dictionaiy, p. 116. 


Kilburne's Survey of the county of Kent, p. 103, 104. Additions to the Engliſh 
Tranſlation of Camden's Britannia, 
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tune, great as it is, Folkſtone ſhows us is ſtill leſs than be- 
ing abſolutely deſerted by it; for, having yet a ſmall creek, 
it is, though a little, a thriving place; has abundance of 
barks, cutters, and fiſhing-boats, belonging to it; and, 
though nothing in compariſon of what it once was, is, how- 
ever, merely from the circumſtance before-mentzoned, in 
much better condition than moſt of its neighbours (w), I. 
was this that gave it a place here, as ſerving as the ſtrongeſt 
inſtance of what we are labouring to eſtabliſh, and proving be- 
yond contradiction, that even the moſt inconſiderable port 
for even the pier, raiſed almoſt within memory, by fir Bafil 
ixwell, in hopes of retrieving it, is deſtroyed] is of contc- 
quence, and may ſtop a place from dwindling into a village, 
as more than one of the Cinque ports have done, though 
Folkſtone never had that honour, being only [as it is ſtill] 
a member of the port of Dover (x), of which we are next to 
peak. 

DusBR1s is the latin name beſtowed, in the Itinerary 6! 
Antoninus, upon Dover, another of the Cinque ports, which 
the Saxons called Dofra, both very probably derived fron; 
the Britiſh word Dour, which ſignifies water ()). The 
convenience of its ſituation drew the attention of the Roma:: 
governours, who ruled here, while they poileſled this part o. 
the iſland ; and there ſtil] remain indubitable teſtimonies ot 
their care and reſpect for this important place (x). In order 
to the defence of which, either they, or, as ſome athrm, 
Arviragus, a Britiſh king, their confederate, by cutting out 
walls, with infinite labour, in the ſolid rock, conſtructed a 
ſtony fortreſs; and, as its venerable remains ſtill prove, 
erected alioa PHAROs, or light-houſe, for the benefit o: 
navigation (a), The Saxons, Danes, and Normans, had 2 
very high opinion of this place (b); and when the baron: 
invited over that young prince, who was afterwards Lewis 
the eighth of France, under colour of delivering the people 
from the tyranny of king John, but, in reality, to eſtabliſy 
their own, his father, Philip Auguſtus, conceived a bad 
opinion of the expedition; becauſe, tnough in poſſeſſion of a 
great part of the kingdom, the caſtle and port o Dover were 


(20) Leland's Itinerary, in the appendix to vol. vii, p. 141. Kilburne's Survey 
f Kent, p. 103. Harris's hiſtory of Kent, p. 124, 125, 126.-—{x) Jeakes's Char- 
ters of the Cinque ports, p. 125, Brome's Travels oer England, Scotland, and 
Wales, p. 296. Stukeley's Itinerarium Curioſum, p. 123.—{ yp) Talboti Annotat. 
in Antonini Itiner. itin. iii. Lelandi Commentar. in Cygneam Cantionem, p. 49. 
Somner's Roman ports and forts i Kent, p 30. ' he learned and judicious Dean 
Gale, however, takes the Ronian natne to have been VDubtæ, ſignifying between two 


ills, from the Britiſh words dwy, two, and Bre, or B:vn, an hill. —(z) Camdeni 


Britannia, p. 242. Lambard's erambulation of Kent, p. 49. Salmon's new ſur— 
vey ef England, p. 19.—(a) Ex Chronico Dovarencis Menafterii, apud Lelanci 
collectan. tom. ii. p. 50. J. Roſs's Hiſtoria Regum Angliæ, p. 45.47. Stukeley's 
itnerarium Curioſum, p. 122.— 9) Eadmeri Hiſtoriæ novorum, lib. i. Liber Ni- 
ger Scaccarii, p. 340. Simeon Dunelmenſis Hiſtoria, A. D. 1066. Matth. Paris 


Hiſt. Angl. vol. i. p. 286. Walteri de Hemingford Huſt. Ed vardi I. p. 39. Annales 
d: Dunſtaple, A. D. 1295. 
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ſil] held for king John, by Hubert de Burgh (c). In its 
moſt flouriſhing ſtate, this impregnable fortreſs, and then 
opulent Emporium, had twenty-one wards, each of which 
furniſhed a ſhip for the public ſervice, ten gates, ſeven pariſh- 
churches, many religious houſes, hoſpitals, and other public 
edifices (d). The decay of the town was brought on by that 
of the harbour; to recover which, Henry the eighth, of all 
our monarchs the moſt attentive to things of this nature, ſpent 
no leſs than fixty-three thouſand pounds in building of piers, 
and five thouſand pounds more in conſtructing a caſtle be- 
tween this place and Folkſtone, called Sandgate, where the 
ſhore was flat, and the landing was ealy (e). But, notwith- 
ſtanding all the pains and exp<nſe thus employed for the ſuc- 
cour of this port, it was, in a manner, choked up in the 
reign of queen Elizabeth, by whoſe provident care, however, 
it was once more, at a great charge, and with vaſt labour, 
ſo recovered, that ſhips of ſome hundred tons entered the 
port; and ſeveral acts were paſted in that, and in the ſucceed- 


ing reign, for the amendment and ſupport of this important 


Haven (/). Since that time it has again declined, notwith- 

anding many efforts made, more eſpecially in the reigns of 
king Charles the ſecond and of William the third, and great 
aſſiſtance given, from time to tune, by the authority of par- 
liament for its relief (g). But as the poor Haven, ſuch as it 
is, remains ſtill capable of receiving veſſels of ſmall burden, 
and as the packets to France and Flanders are ſtationed here 
in the time of peace, it is, though in the cuſtom-houſe books 
but a member of the port of Sandwich, by much the place of 
moſt trade and buſineſs upon all this coaſt, and the people 
the moſt active and induſtrious, Deal, perhaps, only excepted, 
The town, in its preſent ſtate, may be a mile in length. It 
has two pariſh-churches remaining; and the caſtle, fo tor- 
midable in ancient days, being now become of little conſe- 
quence, there are two block-houſes for its defence (%): But 
both the fortreſs and the town retain their old honours ; the 
former has its conftable, and the latter its mayor, and other 
magiſtrates: And may they retain them ! that theſe infignia 


(e) Thoma Sprotti Chronica, p. 119. Hen. de Knvghton de Eventibus Ang- 
n, apud x. Script. col. 2427. Lambard's hiſtorical and topographical Lictionary, 
p. 91, 92, 93,—(d4) Fat. 17 Edw, II. P. i. m. 1. et P. ii. m. 28. Lambard's ber- 
ambulation of Kent, p. 145. Kilburne's Survey of Kent, g. 78-6 5. — (e) Roberti 
Talboti Aunotat. in Antonini Itiner. Brit. bi ſupra. Lelandi Comment. in Cyg- 
neam Canticnem, p. 53. Lambard's hiſtorica] and topographical Dictionary, p. 93 
Some MSS, in the poſſeſſion of the ancient tamily of Deering, compute the King's 
expenſe at eighty thouſand pounds,—( f) Camdeni Britannia p. 243. Lambard's 
123388 of Kent, p. 157. Kilburne's ſurvey of the county of Kent, p. 85. 
In conſequence of a repreſentation, as there 3 ſome reaſon to believe, of Sir Walter 


Ralcigh.—(g) Stat. 14 Car, II. cap. 27. Stat, 11 Colhelm. III. cap. 5. fect. 1. 


Stat. 2 Aunz, cap. 7, ſect. 1. Stat, 9. Geo, I. cep. 30. ic, 1. Stat. 11 Geo, II. 
Cap. 7. ſect. 1. Stat, 31. Geo. II.— (5) Brome's travels pver England, Scotland, 


; And Wales, p. 299, 300. Baxteri Gloſſarium Antiquitatum Britannicarum, p. 207. 
Salmon's new ſurvey of England, vol, i. p. 18, 19. 
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of former ſplendour may, ſome time or other, excite the le. 
giſlature to make a thorough examination, whether it may 
not be ſtill practicable to do ſomething cowards retrieving it: 
ports; which, if it could be effected, the town of itfei 
would riſe again into conſideration, from the excellence of it: 
poſition, that gift of nature; the advantages of which, though 
they may be ſuſpended, cannot be annihilated, even by the 
moſt ſupine neglect (i). 

DAI, which is ſuppoſed to be the Dola of Nenniũs, lies 
between Dover and Sandwich, upon a flat level coaſt; anc 


juſtines the obſervation that has becn before made in favour 


of ſuch ſituations, that they are leſs liable to be injured br 
the ſea; and, indeed, as far as we are able to judge, this i, 
ſtill, except it may be the ſea's ſhrinking a little from it, in 
much the ſame condition it was, even in the earjiett account: 
we have of this place, though we have, perhaps, none cariic; 
of any in this iſtand (4). This is a member of Sandwich, az 
a Cinque port; and a member of the ſame- place, conſideted 
as a port in the cuſtom-houſe books (/). The great conve- 
niency of landing here, has been of infinite benefit to the 
place; fo that it is very large and populous, divided into the 
upper and lower towns, adorned with many fair buildings, 
being in eftect the principal place upon the downs ; and, 
on that account, having, both in war and peace, a continual 
reſort of people (n). Henry the eighth, for its protection, 
not only built a caſtle here, but alſo two others, one on the 
north, called Sandown caſtle, and another on the ſouth, ſtyled 
Walmer caſtle (u); ſo that, in all reſpects, it is the moſt 
flouriſhing place upon this couſt, enjoys a very conſiderable 
portion of trade, and has, for the preſent, eclipſed the port 
to which it is a member (2). 

SANDWICH, in the opinion of ſome, and thoſe too of 
our greateit antiquaries, is thought to be the PoRTUs 
RHUTUPINUS (called Portus Kitupis in the [tinerary) of 
the ancient Romans, and in their times the moſt celebrated 
port in Britain (p). But, though in effect the thing is really 

(i) Jeakes's charters of the cinque ports, p. 110, 111. Stul:eley's Itinerarium 
Curioſum, p. 120—123. Harris s hiſtory of Kent, p. 100-195. 371.3 4.— (2) Tat 
Icarned Dr. Halley bas proved, liſcellanea Curiota, vol. iii. p. 426, that Fuliv: 
Celar landed here, Auguſt 26th, in the year before the coming of Chriſt 58. It 
appears Perkin Warbeck landed here, July 3. 1495. Kilburne's Survey of Kent, 
P- 71. As did allo the lady Anne of Cleves, when ſhe came to marry Henry VIII. 
December 25th, 1540, Holingſhed's Chronicle, vol. ii. p. 948,—(/) Kilburne's fur- 
vey of Kent, p. 71. Jeakes's Charters of the Cinque Ports, p. 125, Crouch's 
View of the Britiſh Cuſtoms, p. 355.—(m) ſeakes's Charters of the Cinque Ports, 
P. 2 5, 120. 125. Stukeley's Itinerarium Curioſum, p. 119. Salmon's new ſurvey 
of England, vol. i. p. 19.—(n) Leland: Commentar. in Cygneam Cantionern, p. 
49. Itinerary, vol. vii. in the Appendix, p. 127. Lambard's perambulation of 
Kent, p. 143, 144.—(s) Brome's Travels over England, Scotland, and Wales, p. 


203%. Atlas Mzritimus et Commercialis, p. 10. Harns's Hiſtory of Kent, p. 95, 
6.—(p)} Antonini Itinerar. iter. ii, Ptolemæi Geograph. lib. viii. cap. 2. 


C. 
aciti in Vita Agricolæ. Ammian. Marcel, Hiſt, lib. xx, cap. 1, P. Orofii Hiſt, 


ſo, 


lib. i. cap. 2. 
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ſo, yet one may, with more propriety, ſay, that Sandwich is 
all that is now left of the Roman port, than that it is the port, 


The farther this matter has becn inquired into, the ſtricter 


the care with which it has been examined, and the cloſer it 
has been fifted, by the ableſt critics, the plainer truth has 
gradually appeared (q). It grew evident, upon their firſt 
iclearches, that, in ancient times, when there were far bet- 
ter opportunities of coming at certainty, Richborough, or 
rather Rate ſborough, or, as Beda calls it, Reptaceaſtie, and 
not Sandwich, was taken fer Khutupium (7). The very 
learned, fagacicus, and incelutigable Sumner, thought to 
ſettle this point, by ſeparating the Roman fortreſs from the 
city; he allows that Rickbu, cugn was the former, but main— 
tains, that we zre to look tor the latter at Sandwich (s), 
Other able and diligent anciquaiies, perceived that Rich- 
borough, though it is now, had not been always on the 


vasyY I 

Kentith ſide of the Wantſume, and thence concluded, that 
it muſt have been once in the Hfland of T hanet (t). On a yet 
deeper diſquiſition, it was conce: ved, from the ancient deſcrip- 
tions, there were certainly two places of this name ; and, 
therefore, the ingenious and judicious Mr. Horſley chooſes 
rather to call them Ritupiæ, or Rhutupiæ, than Rhutupium ; 
in which hs is juſtified by Ptolemy (. All theſe inquiries 
tended finally to fhow, that this was, when the Romans 
poileiled the country, and long after, a port of very great 
extent; and which mult, conſequently, have been very dif- 
erent from what Sandwich now is, or, indeed, ever was, 
ſince that very little part of the port, which is {till left, re- 
ceived its denomination from that place (w), Upon compe- 
ring, therefore, all theſe paſlages together, and attending to 


—_—— 


the diſco.eries of a very diligent obſerver of the face of the 
country, to whoſe care we owe a philoſophie chart of this 


A + 


part of Kent an, we fee pretty clearly how things mult have 
{t,od in thoſe remote times, and, of courſe, the condition of 
this port, which, as | formerly promiſed, I will now, though 
not without tome apprehenſion of centure, do my beſt to 
explain 3. 


) See Talbot't Burton's, and Gale“ Commentaries on the Itinerarv. Conſult 
| amvarg and Camgens as allo Somner, Ci ſon, and Plot; but, a ove all, the inge- 
aicue, elegant, and learned Antiquitates K'1tvping of the late Dr. John Battely, 
arclceacon of Canterbury, where cvery point is diſcuſſed with equal perip:cuity and 
erudition, —{r) Bec riſk, Eccleſ. lib, i. cp, 1. Alured. Beverl. Annales, lib. i. 
Lambarua's hiſtorical and topographical Dictionary, p. 289.--(5) In Eis diſ-ouric on 
the Roman Ports and Forts in Kent, p. 4. 879. But Qrofus aſſures us, he cy, 
fortreſs, and part, were all together,—(t) Lelandi Genethiiacor, Eadverdi Prin; 1s, 
p. 38. Lambard's Perambulation of Kent, p. 111.— (%) 1 ſubmit to the judic 
reader's judgment, whether, for the ſake of perſpicuity, the city ard fortrefs at the 
one extremity ſhoule nct be ſty] 1 Riutupium ; that at the other Regulbium ; le 
haven, Portus Rhutupinus, or R butupiz, as lieing between theſe forts, and he 
whole extent of the ſhore, Littus Rhutupiaum, the Rhutupian coaſt.— 2 It as 
for this reaſon, het Twine places it at Dover; Talbot, and others, at Stonar; 4nd 
ſome foreign e-vgraphers at Canterbury, and even at Rocheſter.— (&) Dr, Pacze's 


Ancopraphy, or explanation of his philoſophical chart of £2 Kent, p. 44.——( y) Po- 
Utical Survey of Great Britain, vol, i. p. 1 fy ly 


s 
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THANET, which is ſcarce at this day a Peninſula, wa; 
formerly a complete iſland, and nearly, as I take it, of 
circular figure (z). In the time of the Romans, the ſea on 
the ſouth-weſt fide of the iſland, between that and the main 
land of Kent, was at leaſt four miles broad, and gradually 
decreaſing as it paſſed along the fouth fide of the iſland, be- 
came at length leſs than two miles, and at Sarr, Which wa: 
the narroweſt part, might be about a mile and an half. Thu: 
far flowed the ſouth, which there met the North ſca: That 
entered at what was from thence ſtyled Normutha, that 1: 
North mouth, where remains of every kind, bricks, domeſtic 
utenſils, coins, &c. plainly ſhow there was a Roman Ration, 
not at all inferiour in ſplendour to the other at Ritupium; 
and to cover this city, as well as to defend the entrance of 
the ſafeſt and moſt important port then in the iſland, they 
conſtructed on a rifing ground a ilrong and noble fortreſs, 
which was called Reguibium, by the Saxons Raculfceſter, 
now Reculver (a). At the oppoſite entrance, on the ſouth- 
weſt fide of I hanet, in a ſmall iſiand, which theie buildings 
almoſt entirely occupied, ſtood the city and fortreſs of Ritu- 
plum, which is now, with ſome indelible characters of an- 
cient ſtrength and luſtre, ſtyled Richhorough (5). This, as 
it gives a ſatisfactory view of a deep, ſecure, and extenſive 
harbour, ſhows why thoſe ſtations and fortrefſes were erected 
at each extremity, accounts for their being named Ritupiæ, 
and aftords us a juſt idea of the wiſe policy and admirable 
contrivance of the Romans, to render this province of Can- 
tium rich and well peopled, by making this commodious 
Haven and its Emporia the centie of commerce between Bri- 
rain and the countries round 1t, 

IT would be no difficult tatk, if both the external and in- 
ternal characters of veracity were i-ſs apparent, to maintain 
all that has been advanced from the mott authentic writers. 
We have the teitimony of an uncxceptionable author, that 
through this port Jay the direct and accuſtomed pattage to 
London by fea, beyond the middle of the fourth century (c). 
It remained in its natural and perfect ſtate, fo long as the 
Romans enjoyed Britain, and no doubt ior ſome time after. 
But in Beda's time, and perhaps an age before that, the port 
began to decline by diminiſhing its breadth : For he tells us 
that it was then but three fuilongs wide, fordable in twa 

(z) Artem idorus, apud Strabenis Geograph. lib. iv. p. 198, C. J. Solini Poly- 
biſtor. cap, xxv. Ammian. Marcel. 1b. 18. cap. 2.— (a] We find no mentien made 
of Regulbium, either in Antoninus's Itinerary, or in Ptolemy, but in the Notitia it 
occurs; and we are told the tribune of the firſt cohort of the Vetaſtanc, or Betaſians 
was poſted chere; from whence the judicious Batteley infers, that at firſt both the 
Roman ſtations bore tue ſame 1:2me [Rutupize], and that under Thecdoſius this was 
called Regulbium.—-(5) Bede Hiſt. Eccleſ. hb, i. cap. i. xxvi, Leland's Itinerary, 
vol. vil. p. 138. Lambard's hiſtorical and topographical Dictionary, p. 287. In an 
old charter it is called Riſburg.— (c) Ammiani Marcellini Hiſt. Ib. xx. cap. 1. 


where he mentions Lupicinus ſailing through this Strait to London, See alſo lib. 
XZ2V11, cap. vii. 
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laces, and was called Wantſume, or the deficient water (4). 
t continued however a paltable ſtrait, for ſhips of ſome 
burden, till about the Norman conqueſt (e); a little after 
which what had been already begun was proſecuted with dili- 
ence, For, as we are told, when it was once perceived 
that the tides no longer flowed with any conſiderable vigour, 
ſo that this element, which is naturally irrefiſtible, ſeemed 
leſs able to keep what it yet retained cf its ancient poſſeſſions, 
the inhabitants on both tides b-gan to dyke out the ſea, fo 
that gradually they brought on thoſe great changes which 
now appear 2 J he ſtream that originally ran into the 
arm of the North ſea, which divided Thanet from the con- 
tinent, runs now, which ſhows in ſome meaſure the breadth 
of the old channel, a mile and a half caſt of Reculver, while 
the Stour makes its way into the ſouth fea at Sandwich (g). 
The diſtance between theſe two itreams is ſomething better 
than a mile; which Iſthmus however is cut by an artificial 
current of water, called the Mile- ſtream, over which there 
is a bridge in the road to Sarr; fo that the iſle of Thanet, 
which was formerly ſeparated from the continent, by the 
entire channel of the old Portus Rhutupinus, or Ritupenſts, 
and was then, as in its natural ſtate, all high land, is now a 
Peninfula, or at beſt a river iſle only, with the Stour-Want- 
{ume on the ſouth, the Mile-ftream on the ſouth-weſt, and 
the Nethergong-Wantſume on the weſt . The reſt of the 
ifland looks to the eaſt and north ſeas as heretofore ; but the 
figure (for which the reaſon will be hereafter given) is altered 
from a circular to an irregular oval ; which circumſtance, as 
we ſhall likewiſe ſhew, is a very ſtrong confirmation of the 
reality of that opinion which 1s here advanced, 

IT is very poſhble that an inquiſitive and judicicus reader 
may expect ſomething more diitinct and particular, as to the 
preciſe time when, and the manner in which, this famous 
port was thus ruincd and loſt (i): But in tracing theſe points 
1 cannot pretend to the ſame certainty as with regard to the 
general facts alręady mentioned, which I think too well ſup- 


(4) Dedæ Hiſt, Fccleſ. Gent, Anglor, lib, i. cap. xxvi. Lambard's Perambulati- 
on of Kent, p. 97. Lewis's hiſtory and antiquities of the iſle of Thanet, or Tenet, 
b. 27.— fe) It was ſevere! times paſſed by the Danes; and, as we learn from the 
Sexon Chronicle, p. 1 ;7, was allo paſſed by ear} Goodwin, A. D. 1052, with a nu- 
merous ſquadron, and, ior tLofc days, large ſhips likewiſe, —(f) Sir Thomas Moore's 
D1alogues, fol. 119. a) Edit. 1559, Sir iam Duggale's hiſtory of Imbanking 
and Draining, cap. xii, Lenses hiſtory and antiquities of the iſle of Tenet, p. 5. 
g Lambara's Perambulation of Kent, p. 264. Dr. Philemon Holland's tran- 
lation of the Britannia, Kilburne's ſurvey of Kent, p. 369.—(b) Harris's Biſtory 
of Kent, p. 312, 214, Lewis's hiſtory and antiouitics of the iſle of Tenet, p. 
Dr. Packe's ancography, or deicription of his Chart of Taft-Kent, p. 13.) It is 
obterved by our moſt .aduftrious and intelligent Antiquar.es, that the Roman road 
{which certainly once led tothe port] is no longer to be triced 3 which is eaſily ac- 
counted for, now we know the city, fortreſs, and p-rt, wer: in an iſland ; And this 
$293 removes the objection as to diſtance. | 
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ported to admit of any controverſy, However I will ſpeak 
my private ſentiment, and leave it either to be confirmed or 
retuted by tome abler pen (. It ſeems then very probable 
ro me, that the firſt encroachments were made by the monks 
or other ere to whom, as I take it, both the Ritupiæ 
were given by the kings of Kent; and they having, at leaſt 
in thoſe days, no notion of trade, but being great eimprovers 
of land, though t every addition of this nature a mignty ac- 
quiſition (/). The Saxons had probably deſiroyed the Roman 
fortreis, though not the city of e aur! ng their wars 
with the Britons; and 1 apprehend the firſt ſtep taken of 
this kind, was the annexing the iſland upon which it ſtood 
to the continent of Kent n. I his was actually accompliſhed 
before Beda's time, ſor he does not icem fo much as to have 
hcaid that it ever was an iſland (mn), I will here take the li- 
berty of mentioning a ſuſpici ion of my own; which is this, 
that even our ableſt antiquaries are miſtaken, in ſuppoſing 
that the an C:ent Britons gave the name of Innis Ruym to thy 
ifland of 3 ranet, and this for the very reaſon they aſſign in 
ſupport of cheir opinion, that it referred to the Roman port 
of Rutupium ; whereas it ſeems much more likcly, that this 
appellation belonged to the little iſland on which that city 
food, and not to the iſland of Thanet, upon which it never 
ſtood at all (Gs 

AFTER the junction of the iſle to Kent, the fea no longer 
flowing with the ſame freedom, began to throw up immense 
quantities of Beach on the oppoſite fide, which produced 
Stonar, more properly Eftanore, that is, the Eait Stone 
more, originally an iſle by itſelf, but quickly united by the 
monks, who made a cauſcway for that purpoſe to the ifle ot 
Thanct (/). Here there was a very conſpicuous town, 
though now there is only a farm houſe; and a kind of port, 
about which, in later times, there were grrat diſputes bo- 
tween the inhabitants of Sandwich and the abbots of St. 
Auſtin in Canterbury, the tormer claiming it as dependent 
upon their port, and the latter as belonging to them in vir- 


(i) According to ſome author, the Roman road lay through, or very near, th: 
town of Weodenſborough, now W inſbury. where many coins and her re:r ains, 
indubitablv Roman, have been found; and thence proceeding to the ſea ſide „tothe 
port where the ſig rode, was exactly twelve miles, agreeable to the Itine rary. — 
Monartiicon Anglican, tom. 1. p. 21, 86. Evident, Eccleſ. Chrifti Cant. inter x 
Script. p. 2207, 2220. Tanner's Nutitia Monaſtica, p. 97.,—(m) Our moſt intelli— 
gent Ant'quencs think the Saxous on their firft infeſting this coaſt deſtrove tlie 
city and fortrets; but others . ſcribe, and I apprehend with more probability, the 
dettruction of ine former to the Danes: I he demoliſhing the caſtle wight be necei- 
fary to congucrours, the plundering the city moſt likely to be done by pirates —(») 
It probabiv was fill an iſland when Auguſtine 2 Monk came hither, but was con- 
nected to the continent before Beda's time, and belonged to the ſee of Canterbury, 
be) Simeonis Dunelmenfis Hiſtoria, inter x, ſcript. col. 120. Innis Ruym, or 
Ruim, ſe s to be the Roman iſtand, tho) it muſt be allowed the word is diffe- 
rently written. —'p) Lewis's hiſtory v4 the iſle of Tenet, p. 132, 133. Our judi- 
cious antiquary Talbot ſets down Stonar for the Roman port, and Dr. Stukeley is 
of the ſame opinion; but Lewis, and all who are well acquainted with the place, 
agree 25 to the point ſtated in the text, 
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tue of royal grants (2). This warm conteſt is commonly 
ſaid to have been between the citizens of London and the 
abbots of St. Auſtin, but that ariſes from the denomination 
that Sandwich once had of Londonwic (r); becauſe while 
the Rutupian road remained in a toerable degree free and 
open, it was the conſtant ſtation, as the Downs now is, of 
the ſhipping belonging to the port of London, then, as at 
preſent, the greateit trading city in this iſland. 

AYrTER all, Sandwich, though at the diſtance of a long 
ſeries of years, came in the place of Rutupium; that is, when 
the Roman city was deſtroyed, and the port of Abbesfleet, 
properly Wippedsfleet, on the fide of Thanet began to fill 
up, a new town was neceflarily built on the continent, and 
the correſpondence which had ſo long ſubſiſted between the 
old port and the oppoſite coaſt was gradually transferred thi- 
ther (s). But that Sandwich, ihougan it came thus in tic 
place, could never be the Roman Rutupium, will appear 
from a few ſhort remarks. It docs not anſwer the ceſcription 
given of that place by ancient hiſtorians, Ic ſtands low, in 
an unhealthy ſituation, which no Roman city ever did, 
There have been no coins, or other relicks of antiquity, 
found in or near it, Laſtly, the name is plainly Saxon, and 
ſhows that the coaſt was expoſed to drifts of ſand when this 
place was built (t). It is impoſſible to fix the date of its 
foundation but about the middle of the ninth century, 
Athelitan king of Kent beat a Daniſh fleet here; and from 
that period to the Norman conqueſt it was reputed the beft 
port in England; for till then, and a conſiderable time after, 
the paſſage, thouzh much diminiſhed in breadth, was open 
(u); ſince we find that earl Goodwin, after ravaging the 
coaſt of Suſtex, ſailed behind the iſſe of T hanet and came 
ap the Thames (vu). 


(7) Chron. W. Thorn, inter x. Script. col. 1794, 1889, 1933, 2130, 2144. 
Lewis's hiftory and antigaities of the iſle of Tenet, p. 133,—139. Hirris's hiſto- 
ry ot Kent, p. 299.—(r) The learned and jucicious Somner, in his diſcourſe on the 
Roman ports and forts in Kent, p. 9. clearly proves that Sandwich ſor it may b: 
Richborouga] bad the name of Lunden-wic, i, e. the port of J. ondon, being ſo ſty led 
in the laws of Lothair king of Kent, My notion, pardon me reader for mention- 
ing it, is this, That the Londoners acquired Richborough, which from thence was 
called Lunden-wic, in oppoſition to which the village on the adjacent ſhore was, 
from its ſituation, called Sand-wic z and that the former decaying, the latter came 
in its room.—{s) Lelandi Genethliacon Eadverdi Principis, p. 37, 38. u Lam- 
bard's hiſtorical and topographical Dictionary, p. 332, 333. Batteley Antiq. Rutu- 
pinæ, p. 9, 16 — 07) Vitruvii Architect. i. 4. Camdeni Britannia, p. 240. Stuke- 
lev's Itinerarium Curiofum, p. 719, 118.—(2) Simeenis Doneimenhs Hiſtoria, int. 
x. Script. col. 122. Encomium Emme, inter Scriztores iter Normanicæ, p. 
168. Florent. Vigorn. ad A. D. 1009 —{wv) Chron. Saxon, p. 167, 4. Chron, 
J. Bromton, inter x. Script. col. 943. Aluredi Beverlacentis Annales, p. 50. 


KING 
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KING Knute, or Canutus, gave this town and port hy a 
very memorable charter to the monaſtery of chriſt-church in 
Canterbury (x). In the reign of Edward the confeſſor, as 
we find in domeſday-book, there were in this borough three 
hundred and ſeven houſes. In king John's time it was 
burned by Lewis of France. Edward the firſt, to reſtore the 
place, removed tlie Staple thither, and acquired the beſt part 
of it from the monks (y). His grandſon Edward the third 
completed the exchange, and recovered this town from them 
entirely, for the Manor of Borly in Eſſex (z), The wars 
with France in that and in the ſucceeding reigns, particularly 
thoſe of Henry the fifth, contributed very much to the 
bene fit of the piace, and to enriching its inhabitants. In 
the reign of Henry the fixth it had a very flouriſhing trade, 
ſo that the cuſtoins amounted to between fifteen and twenty 
thouſand pounds per annum; and in the next reign it had 
nincty- five ſhips, and upwards of fifteen hundred ſeamen (4): 
But not long after it began to decay. Leland tells us, that 
a great ſhip belonging to pope Paul the third, being loſt in 
the harbour, in the reign of Henry the eighth, a bank came 
in the place, by the gradual acceſſion of Sands (5); and 
ſince that time it has been continually growing worſe and 
worſe, notwithſtanding all the endeavours that have been 
uſed for its recovery (c), and notwithſtanding the Flemings, 
who ſettled here in the reign of queen Elizabeth, not only 
ſet up a manufacture, bur alſo taught the inhabitants ſeveral 
methods of improving their land, particularly by the cultiva- 
tion of carrots, and other vegetables, in high perfection ; on 
account of which Sandwich has been long celebrated (4). 
It retains, however, the honour of being one of the Cinque 
ports, and is {till the only legal port in this county, with a 
cuſtom-houſe, and proper officers; though in all other re- 
ſpecs, but the ſhadow of what it was (e). 


(x) Textus Roffenfis, p. 37. Evidenti» Ecclehz Chriſti Cantuar, inter x 
Script, col. 2225, 2226. Monaſt. Angelican. tom. i. p. 21.—{y) Kilburne's Sur- 
vey of Kent, p. 238. Our kings often exchanged lands in this manner, in order 
to recover their ports out of the hands of the Monks,—(z) Lambard's Perambula- 
tion of Kent, p. 130. Cotton's Abridgment of the Records in the Tower, p. 157. 
Jeakes's Charters of the Cinque Ports, p. 110, 111.,—(@) Cotton's Abridgment, p. 
650. 659. Jeakes's Charters of the Cinque Ports, p. 111. Harris's hiſtory of Kent, p. 
275,—{6) Itinerary, vol. vi, p. 127. Camdeni Britannia, p. 241. Harris's hiſ- 
tory of Kent, p. 273.—{c) Stat. 22 Geo. II. p, 827. for eſtabliſhing an Haven at 
' Ramſate, in the Iile of Thanet, gives two hundred pounds per annum out of the 
duties granted by that act for the ſupport of Sandwich haven, and empowers the 
commiſſioners to raiſe ten thouſand pounds, if they ſhould judge it pothble to re- 
cover that port.— C 4) Hartlib's Legacy, p. 90. Houghton's Collections for the 
Improvement of Huſbandry and Trade, vol. ii. p. 461. Mortimer's Huſbandry, 
vol. i. p. 201. Brome's Travels, p. 304. Harris's hiſtory of Kent, p. 273.— e) 
Additions to the Engliſh tranſlation of Camden's Britannia, Molloy de jure 
maritimo et navali, p. 328, Crouch's complete View of the Britiſh cuſtoms, p. 
355. 
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AM oNG the members belonging to Sandwich, as a Cinque 
port, where Fordwich, Sarre, and Reculver. A few re- 
marks, in regard to each of theſe, will contribute to ſet this 
whole matter in a clearer light. Fordwich ſtands two miles 
and a half north-eaſt from Canterbury, upon the river Stour. 
It is a very old, and was formerly a very conſiderable place. 
Eadbert, Lion of Kent, granted it, A. D. 747, to the mo- 
naſtery of St. Auſtin in Canterbury, which grant was after- 
wards confirmed by Edward the confeſſor (/. In domeſday 
we find it called the little Burgh of Fordwich. There is 
reaſon to think it was once much nearer the fea; and ver 
probably the Portus Trutulentits was that part of this large 
Haven, where the Stour entered it, and derived its name from 
thoſe excellent trouts, for Which this place yet continues 
famous (g). Barges, lighters, and other ſmall craft, {til} 
come up hither from Sandwich. Sarre, though now the 
great highway from Canterbury into T hanet runs through it 
directly, was once a flourithing place, lieing in the middle of 
this noble road, and conſequently a port; of which there is 
not barely credible tradition, authenticated in the laſt age, 
from the mouths of competent witneſſes, who had themſelves 
ſeen not only boats, but even barks of a toicrable ſize, paſs 
quite through the North mouth : But both here and in other 
places in Thanet are viſible marks remaining, of the little 
creeks and havens, in which veſſels formerly lay; and their 
ancient charters prove this, beyond the pewer of doubting, 
as to its certainty (). Reculver, the Regulbium of the 
Notitia, ſeems to have ſtood originally in an iſland ſurround- 
ed by the Yenlade. Ethelred retired hither, when he gave 
his own palace at Canterbury to Auguſtin, whence it came 
to be called Reculfceſter; but being granted to the monks, 
who built a convent there, it then took the name of Reculf- 
minſter. It is at preſent joined to Kent, without any ſign 
of its having been ever ſeparated, and is divided from Thanet 
only by a little brook, which falls into the ſea in that iſland 
(i). Thus we plainly diſcern how, though not exactly 
when, theſe ſingular changes were brought to paſs, and with 
what view ; the true ſenſe in which Sandwich Haven is ſaid 
to be that of Rutupium ; whence theſe ſeveral places, once 
members of this Cinque port, are all decayed, and ſome loſt 
alſo what the preſent condition is of the two Rutupiæ; and 
by what means land now lies where once was ſea between them. 


(J) Chron. W. Thorn, inter x Script. col. 1777, 1540, 1941, 2138, 2211. 
Camdeni Britannia, p. 239. Kilburne's Survey ot Kent, p. 105.—(s) Tacitus in 
Vita Agricolæ. Camden Britannia, p. 239, 240. Antiquit. Rutup. p. 20.— (5) 
Annal. Monaſter. Sti Auguſtin, MS. fol. 29. Joannis Twini de Rebus Albionicis 
Commentar. p. 25, 27, Lewis's Antiquities of the Iſle of Tenet, p. 27, 29, 49. 
li) Chron. Saxon. p. 40. 21. Evidentiæ Ecclef.e Chriſti Cant. inter x Scriptor. 
col. 2207. 2211. 2220, Twini de Rebus Alt ionicis Comment, p. 26, 27. Som- 
ner's Diſcourſe on Roman Ports and Forts in Kent, p. 77, 87. Antiquit. Rutup. 
p. 39, 40,41. It is remarkable, as if retaining ſomething of the Rutupiæ, this 
place, by the people of Kent, is always called in the plural number, the Reculvers. 


We 
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Wr have before obſerved, that the CinqQue Po RTS, or 
as we find them very frequently called fimply, THE Por Ts, 
by way of excellence, ſeem to have been copied from the 
Roman inſtitution ; and though there is now no charter ex- 
tant, earlier than the feign of Edward the firft, yet in that 
there is mention made of immunities granted them by Wil- 
liam the conquerour; and the cuſtoms of particular places 
extend ſtill higher, which ſhow they are derived from imme- 
morial preſcription (c). The five ports are HasTINGs, 
NEW RomNEY, HiTHE, DoveR, and SANDWICH, 
The two additional towns, RYE and WINCHELSEA. 
Each of theſe head-ports had ſeveral members, the inhabi— 
tants of which participated of their privileges, and bore a 
ſhare in their expenſes (/), They were bound, in lieu of all 
other ſervices, to exert their naval force, for maintaining 
and protecting the free navigation of the channel, by pre- 
venting piracies, and all impediments or interruptions thereto, 
They were, amongſt them, to furniſh fifty-ſeven ſhips, 
every ſhip to be manned with twenty men and a boy, at their 
own coſts, for the ſpace of fifteen days, and fo long after as 
the king ſhould pleaſe to appoint ; but then they were to be 
in his pay (m). 

THE honours, privileges, and prerogatives granted to 
them, in conſideration of theſe ſervices, were many and great, 
Amongſt others, they were each of them to ſend two barons 
to repreſent them in parliament; were, by their deputies, to 
bear the canopy over the king's head at his coronation, and 
to dine at the uppermoſt table, in the great hall, on his right 
hand; to be exempted from ſubſidies, and other aids; their 
heirs to be free from perwnal wardſhip, notwithſtanding any 
tenure ; to be impleaded in their own towns, and not elfe- 
where; to hold pleas and actions real and perfonal ; to have 
conuſance of fines; to have the power of enfranchiſing of 
villeins; not to be liable to tolls, and to have a full liberty 
of buying and ſelling; to appoint their bailiff to have jurit- 
diction with the magiſtrates of Yarmouth, during tne fiſhing 
fair; and many others of leſs importance (7x). 

IT was to direct and enforce the due performance of the!: 
important ſervices, and to ſuperintend the punctual pre- 
ſervation of theſe extraordinary privileges, that the con- 
{table of Dover caſtle, ſtyled alfo lord Warden, chancellour, 
and a miral of the Cinque ports, was appointed; which high 
office has been ſometimes executed by the heirs apparent of 


(A) Bracton, lib. iii. cap. 2. Fleta, lib. ii. cap. 55. Hen. de Knyghton, inter 
x Scrip or. ccl. 2424 -) Leland's Itinerary, vol. vii. p. 127. Lam bard's Hit- 
torical and Topogranhical! Dictionary, p. 282. Coke's Inſtitutes, b. iv. chap. 42. 
—(m) Lambard's Ferambulstion of Kent, p. 114, Camdeni Britannia, p. 230, 
231. Iien. Speim.nni Glotlarium, p. 476.— () 9 Hen. III. Maga. Chart. cap. 


ix. Lib. intrat Tit, Challing, fol. 1156. Tin. Status et Viſus Cumpc:orum, 3 
Hen. IV. rot. 7. b. 
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the crown, often by princes of the royal blood, and always 
by perſons of the firſt rank in the kingdom (2). In conſe- 
quence of this eſtabliſhment, the ſhips of thele, in conjunc- 
tion with thoſe of other ports, were the navy of the realm ; 
and, as our hiſtories ſhow, in almoſt every reign, diſcharged 
this truſt with great honour and reputation: Neither were the 
Cinque ports reftrained to the number of veſſels before-men- 
tioned, but have ſometimes fitted out double the number ; 
and, when larger ſhips were thought necefſlary, have equipped 
fewer of theſe, at an expenſe equivalent to that which their 
ſervices by tenure would have occationed (þp). At the cloſe 
of queen Elizabeth's reign they had tive flips, of one hun- 
dred and ſixty tons cach, at fea for five months, at their own 
charges; and in the beginning of the reign of Charles the 
firſt, they fitted out two large ſhips, which ſerved for two 
months, and coſt them upwards of eighteen hundred pounds(g), 
As we have thus ſhown what their force once was, let us 
now examine the cauſes that have been aſſigned for their de- 
cay. The firſt is, the failing of their reſpective Havens, ſome 
by the deſertion, ſome by the impetuolity, and ſome by the 
beach thrown out of the ſea (7); as to which we have already 
ſaid ſomewhat, and ſhall hereafter ſay more. In the nexc 
place, the change in the navy is alleged, and with good 
reaſon. White the ports were entruſted with the fea force 
of England, they were well enabled to build and maintain 
many ftout ſhips, according to the notions of thoſe days, 
from the certainty of their being taken into the pay of the 
crown in time of war, which, inſtead of impoveriſhing, 
ſerved to enrich them, almoſt as much as trade, in time of 
peace ; and was likewiſe, while ſuch a method of maintain- 


ing a naya} ſtrength was adequate to the wants of the public, 


advantageous alſo to the nation (c). The third caule of their 
ſinking, was from the invaſion of their privileges in reſpect 
to trade, not by laying them open for common good, but by 
transferring them to others. Firſt, in regard to foreign 
commerce, the charter granted by James the firſt to the 
merchant-adventurers, excluded them from trading to Ger- 
many and the low countries, which was the principal ſource 
of their wealth; and by their long intercourſe with the 1n- 
habitants, they had procured to themſelves advantages and 
immunities, which, by this interruption of their correſpon— 


(%] See the Catalogues of the lords Wardens, in Lembard, Jeake, and Harris. 
(p) Lambarq's Perambulation of Kent, p. 122, where the realer will find a ſum- 
mary account, from our moſt authentic hiſtorians, of the great actions performed 
by the fleets of the ports.—{q) Jeakes's Charters of the Cinque Ports, p. 29, where 
many other curious particulars relating to this ſubject are to be met with. —(r;) Lam 
bard's Perambulation of Kent, P. 112. 145. 176. Camden: Britannia, p. 240. 
243. 246. Kilburne's Survey of Kent, p. 104. 144. 233.—(s) Theſe ſhips were 
to be equipped at any time, upon forty days notice; their pay, when in the King 5 
ſervice, was aſcertained, the crown might diſmiſs them when they pleaizd, their 
Pay thea ceaſed, and no expenſe was incurred in time of f eace. 
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dence, were loft (t). Next, in reference to their common 
tranſactions in domeſtic trade, The citizens of London, 
though the charter of the Cinque ports be near an hundred 
years older than theirs, diſputed their right of buying and 
ſelling freely their cloths in Blackwell-Hall, and in the cloſe 
prevailed (u). This induced the manufacturers and the 
maſters of trading veſſels to remove, and of courſe the mer- 
chants followed them ; and being thus unhappily ſtripped of 
thoſe advantages, whence aroſe their opulence and ſplendour 
in former ages, it is no great wonder that even the traces of 
both are almoit worn out in ours (w). But though the 
wonder is not great, yet we cannot fay the ſame as to the 
loſs, which certainly is much to be regretted, 

THE diſcovering ſome acquaintance with the antiquities 


of this county, the recailing ſome forgotten truths to remem- 


brance, or bringing ſome memorial of the importance, gran- 
deur, and decline, of the Cinque ports, to the public view, 
though very laudable endeavours in themſelves, were not the 
motives of my entering ſo deep into, or dwelling fo long 
upon, this ſubject. My true deſign is, to place in a proper 
light, what I take to be the ſtrongeſt inſtance that can be 
produced in ſupport of the general doctrine this chapter is 
intended to eſtabliſh. As high in point of time as we have 
any lights from authentic hiſtory, this territory was the prin- 
cipal ſeat of our foreign commerce, For in this, by the 


cleareſt evidence, we have ſhown the Romans had a conve- 


niency we have loſt, an Haven between Kent and Thanet, 
which, all ci;cumſtances conſidered, of ſituation, fize, and 
ſafety, may be perhaps affirmed ſuperiour to any we have 
left (x). Beſides this, they had alſo ſeyeral other good ports, 
which they fortified, ſecured, and preſerved, that are now 
ſome totally gone, others become very inconſiderable, al! 
mightily impaired, We have no direct or poſitive proofs, 
indeed, of their carrying on a lucrative trade; but the pro- 
bability of this is ſo ſtrong, that it cannot be doubted, 
For as they made their firſt impreſſion, ſo they extend- 
ed their dominion in this iſland, by their naval force; 
and we know that could only be ſuſtained by commerce. 
In this, it is moſt likely, thoſe immenſe ſums were 
employed, which Seneca is reputed to have lent at 


(t) This monopoly was cenſured as ſuch in parliament, in the twenty-third 
year of the ſame reign, upon which the trade was laid open. In the next reign the 
company prevailed again, and the long parliament, tor the ſake of a loan, confirmed 
them.— (z) Additions to the Engiiſh Tranſlation of Camden's Britannia, Jeakes's 
Charters of the Cinque Ports, p. 9, 10, 11. Harris's Hiſtory of Kent, p. 481. 
(i:) See all the modern deſcriptions, conſider the many laws made for the reco- 
very of their havens, the reaſons aſſigned for obtaining the aſſiſtance of the legiſla- 
ture for making a new harbour at Ramſgate ; and the importance of the ſubject will 
juſtify theſe reflections. (x) It appears, from indubitable teſtimony, that the 
X utupian port was land locked on both fides, open both to the North and South, 
toll ſeven miles in extent, with 1nl:ts and convenient crecks on both ſides. 
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Intereſt, Carauſius and Allectus held the title of emperours 
ten years, from the power given them by the maritime force 
of Britain ()). After this, we find the ſame people raiſing 
fortreſſes to cover the ports, on this coaſt eſpecially, from the 
piracies of the northern nations, and putting into them com- 
petent garriſons for their defence, in caſe they proceeded to 
make any deſcents; which are ſtrong indications of their 
having a rich, well-cultivated country to protect: And we 


can conceive no means of its becoming ſo, but from the 


traffick of its inhabitants, the natural ſource of wealth and 
proſperity to ſuch people as are ſeated in an iſland, Oyr 


Saxon anceſtors, who were the next paſſeſſours of this region, 


while all its ports were open and in good condition, adopted 
the ſame maxims, and purſued them with ſuch effect, that 


Ethelbert, Kg of Kent, extended his dominions from the 


banks of the Thames to thoſe of the Humber (z). Himſelf 
and his ſucceſſours founded, or at leaſt beſtowed names on, 
many great towns, adorned them with ſtately ſtructures, 


leaving ſuch a varicty of monuments of prudence, piety, and 
policy, as inconteſtably prove their ſubjects muſt have been 


numerous, induſtrious, and opulent. After the Daniſh wars, 
felt no-where more ſeverely than in this county (a), when the 


Normans came to be quietly ſettled, the people of Kent, re- 
taining their original liberties, their ancient cuſtoms, and 


their acquired trade, made a great figure. The woollen ma- 


nufacture, being once introduced, throve exceedingly, and 


ſpread itſelf amongſt them on every fide. By this, Cranbrook, 


- Aſhford, Sevenoak, Sittingbourn, and many other places, 


were rendered conſpicuous. But above all Canterbury, which 


from this, and various other funds of induſtry, maintained 


its ancient ſplendour, having a guild of merchants, a ſtaple, 


mint, — and many ſpacious and beautiful markets (5). 
The Cinque 


orts, enjoying their privileges, were well built, 


fully inhabited, drove an extenſive commerce, abounded with 


teamen, had many, and, for that age, ſtout and large ſhips in 


. conſtant employment (c). Thus agriculcure, handicrafts and 


8 
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trade, being equally and every where diffuſed, mutually ſup- 


ported each other; and the people, numerous, active, and in- 


defatigable, kept up a ſpirit of emulation, from which all 
parts of the county were in the ſame flouriſhing condition. 


(y) Xiphilin in Nerone, Dig. de lege Rhodia, leg. ix, tit. 2. lib, xiv. Eutropii 
Ait. Rom. Breviar. lib. ix. cap. 14.—(z) Chron, Saxon. p. 23, 24. Bedæ Eccl. 


Sent. Anglor, Hiit. lib, ii. cap. 5. Chron, Johan. Bromton, inter x Script. col. 


729.—(a) Chron. Saxon. p. 56. 140, Alured, Beverlac. Annal. lib. viii. p. 56. 


Tien. Huntingdon Hiſt. lib, vi. p. 361.—(6) Leland's Itinerary, vol. vii. p. 137. 
© Lambard's Perambulation of Kent, P+ 290. 317. Somner's hiſtory of Canter- 


bury, p. 121. 123. 133. 147. 209.—(c) Theſe remarks are not to be underſtood as 
commendations of the Norman government, which certainly had no higher merit 
than allowing the men of Kent to purſue their old way of living, and to make uſe 


: of thoſe advantages providence had beſtowed upon them. 
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WE have no diſtin account of the time when the firſt at- 
tempts were made to gain upon that æſtuary, into which the 
river Rother, anciently called Limene, diſcharged itſelf into 
the ſea, between Lyd and Romney (4). But, as there were 
marſhes there in the time of the Saxons, we have good zround: 
to believe, that the practice of inning, that is, wreſting lan, 
from the river and the fea, was introduced by their clergy, . 
whom the property in theſe parts chiefly belonged (e). By 
theſe means they at length drove the river into another chun- 


nel, and built a ſtrong fence, called the Ree, i.e. the Rive: | 


Bank, to keep it from ever returning. The archbiſhops «i 
Canterbury, looking upon this as an admirable method oi 
improving, left their names to thoſe parceis of the mart. 
which were procured in their times, whence we read oi 
Becket's, Baldwin's, Boniface's, Peckham's Innings (f); 1 
that gradually this tract of level ground ſwelled to an im- 
menſe extent, and, taken altogether, has been computed 2t 
upwards of fifty thouſand acres; all become, in a long courſe 
of time, from dreary, tickly marſhes, very fine and fruitful 
meads, aftording excellent paſture, and of courſe yielding an 
nigh rent (g). But notwithſtanding this, and though it muſt 
be acknowledged the greateſt acquiſition of. its kind, and under 
the beſt regulations, yet one may reaſonably queſtion whether 
the county of Kent has really reaped from thence thoſe ad— 
vantages that are commonly believed? For to lay nothing ot 
the labour theſe ſtupendous banks, drains, guts, &c. have 
originally coſt ; the vaſt expenſe which the making and keep- 
ing them in repair conſtantly demands; the hazard in pre- 
ſerving that always attends them; the loſſes to which they 
have been often expoled ; and the unwholeſomeneſs of the air, 


much greater formerly than at preſent ; we will conſider what | 


bas bcen abſolutely given up, in order to ſecure this mighty 
conqueſt (bh), . 

BEFORE any of theſe invaſions were made, there ſeems to 
have been no contention whatever between the ſea and the 
ſhore. But when once they encroached on that turbulent 
element, or, to ſpeak with greater propriety, diſturbed tn? 
ſettle] order of nature, they ſoon felt the effects, if we may 


(4) Chron, Saxon. p. 91. 93. 97. Mentioned likewiſe in many ancic! 
charters, which clearly prove its covrſe, and fall into the fea, in this county. 
(e) See Somner's diſcourſe concerning Roman ports and forts in Kent, p. 4? 
where he produces a charter of Marſh-Land by Plegmund, who was archbiſh þ 
of Canterbury, from A. D. 889, to g915.—(f) Liber Eceleſ. Centuar. Where 
it appears, that Appledore Marſh was gained A. D. 1349, at the expenſe © 
three hunored and fifty pounds. This is alſo evident from various other paiſ12” 
in Thorne's Evidences of the Church of Canterbury. See likewiſe Sommers 
Diſcourſe of Roman Ports and Forts in Kent, p. 63.—{g) Lambard's P-ram- 
bulation of Kent, p. 199. Sir William Dugdale's Hiſtory of Draining and Im- 
banking, chap, xi, Harris's Hiſtory of Kent, p. 248.—(L) Joan. T win d: 
Rebus Albionicis Comment. lib. i. p. 31. Kilburne's Survey of the county 0 
mos P- 231. 264. Brong:'s Travels over England, Scotland, and Wales, p. 285 
28 ö. | = | ' | 
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of induſtry and plenty, it grew dan 
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fo ſpeak, of its impetuous reſentment. Sometimes it retired 
from where they meant it ſhould remain; at others it over- 
flowed, and watted away places grown opulent by its bounty, 
Here it fretted the ſhore, till it fell in; theres it threw up 
beach and ſand, till a new ſoil was formed, that was equally 
diſagreeable and uſeleſs (i). In ſhort, from being the ſource 

gerous and deſtructive, 
Rye, Winchelſea, Haſtings, Hithe, and Romney, with their 
dependencies, are, in a manner, totally gone. The ſecond of 
theſe places has been twice ruined, being once overwhelmed 
by the fury of thoſe waves, by which it is now abſolutely de- 


ſcrted. The preſent Winchelſea, raiſed. by the wealthy in- 
habitants of the old tovrn, or rather its remains, appeared ſo 


majeſtic, even in that {tate of decay, to queen Elizabeth, 
who ſaw it not till in this condition, that ſhe could not help 
calling it, LITTLE LONDON (H. Theſe once large, well- 
built, and well- peopled towns, have been brought into their 
preſent piteous plight, by this conteſt between thoſe obſtinate 


improvers and this boiſterous element (J). In the courſe 


of the diſpute, though the multitude were for inning, 


yet ſome more prudent perſons ſaw and proteſted againit its 
conſequences ; which is the true ſenſe of the old ſaying, ** that 


TENTERDIN STEEPLE was the occaſion of GOoo0DWIN 


SANDS (m);” that is, the rents of Romney Marth, which 


were partly laid out on that ſtructure, aroſe from thoſe en- 


croachments, which produced an inundation about the time 


the ſteeple was erected ; ſoon after which, a vaſt tract in the 
- Low Countries being ſwallowed up, thofe ſands firſt appeared. 
Theſe, hideous and horrid as they are, prove the great de- 


fence of the Downs; and, in conjunction with the South and 
North Foreland, render them a tolerable road, though ſome- 
times, through the ignorance and careleſſneſs of pilots, more 
frequently from the fury of South-eaſt or eaſt-north-eaſt 
winds, ſhips are driven, and of courſe wrecked, upon them (); 


which makes ſome ſafe port in their neighbourhoo1 ſo de- 


(i) Where theſe ſtones are cat up by the ſea, on the coats cf Kent and 


: Suflex, there is an horſe road, but very unealy travelling; and this acceſſion, (if 
it can be ſo calles,) is altogether uſeleſs.—(&) jeakes's Clarters of the Cinque 
Ports, p. 115. The queen made this tour into Suilex, A. D. 1573; and as the 
- grandeur of this Winchelſea lay in its being built exactly on the model of the old 
town, it remains a proof of its wealth and magnificence,—(/) It is a material 
and indeed a deciſive proof, in regard to what is aſſerted in the tex, that theſe 
- ſtorms, inundations, and retirings of the ſea, happened preciſely within the period 


n which tlieſe invings were made. — (m) Sir Thomas Mocre's Dialogues, 
5 


fol. 119. a. Edit. 1 592. Szndyss Notes on his Engliſn Tranſlation of Ovid's 


= Metamorphoſes, book xiii, p. 282. Kilburne's Survey of Kent, p. 263, where 

the ſtorm is fixed to November 3d, 1099; but the Saxon Chronicle places it on the 
irch of the lame month.—(n) In the London Gazette, No. 3971, there is an 
Account, that, in the ſtorm of Nov. 27th, 1703, the Stirling caſtle, Reſtoration, 

Northumberland, and Mary, on board which was rear admiral Beaumont, were 
oſt upon the Goodwin Sands, when upwards of eleven hundred ſeamen periſhed, 


D 2 ſtrable, 


j 
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firable, and the loſs of thoſe we had on both fides heretofore 
io much to be regretted. 

In reſpect to that arm of the ſea which divided Kent from 
Thanet, now turned into firm land, the Abbots wall, which 
formerly kept out the flood, the old charters, and ſubſequent 
tenures, clearly ſhow when, how, and by whom, this ſup- 
poſed improvement was begun, continued, and completed. 
Beſides the conſtant tradition, and the apparent marks of it; 
once different condition, put all this out of doubt, and, 
which is more to the purpoſe, ſhow that it was not the de- 
clining or deſerting of the ſea, but the continued efforts cl 
men, from the cloſe of the ſixth to the beginning of the x- 
teenth century, uſing all their ſkill to expel it, which pro- 
duced this amazing change. But here again the queſtion 1s, 
what has been got by this alteration, contrived with ſo mucu 
deliberation, and proſecuted with ſuch application? Ye 
Fens, or the Salts as they are called, are eſteemed unwhole- 
ſome, though very fertile; but, ſince the loſs of their chan- 
ne], towns are dwindled to villages, ſome villages to a lone!y 
farm-houſe, ſeveral churches are decayed, others diſuſed, thc 
number of people diminiſhed, and of the many families ct 
gentlemen who formerly reſided in this iſland, and were both 
the credit and ſupport of it, there is hardly one left (9). 
What is yet ſtronger and ſtranger, the very end aimed at, ſo 
difficult, or rather ſo imprudent a thing it is to contend with 
nature by force, is by no means accompliſhed, The iſland, 
in the time of Beda, as is expreſsly delivered in his writings, 
was twice as big as at preſent, which ancient de-ds clear!) 
confirm; and, which is no leſs extraordinary, from Domeſday- 
book it appears, Thanet was then of near the ſame ſize thz: 
it is now (p). It is therefore inconteſtable, that preciſely in 
the ſame period, when the inhabitants of both the continent 
and iſle were buſied in making what they thought improve- 
ments, by encroaching on the Wantſume on the ſouth and 
weſt, the ſea was ſilently and effectually making double re- 
ys 17 ſpoiling all their ports on the North and 

alt (). | 

BEes1DEs all this, in reference to the iſland, conſider the 
coniequences which this converting ſo capacious a port into 2 
marih has had upon the coaſts of ory In the original and 
genuine ſtate of things, the South Sea, in reſpect to Thanet, 


(o) Lewis's Hiſtory and Antiquities of the Iſland of Tenet, p. 3. Harris's Hiftory 
of Kent, p. 314. Additions to Camden s Britannia,—(p) Hiſt, Eccleſ. Gent. 
Anglcr. lib. i. cap. 28. He ſays Thanet contained fix hundred families, thats, 
as the Saxon Verſion of Bede explains it, ſo many hides of land, Mr. Lewis, 
taking ſixty- ſour acres for a hide, computes the whole at thirty-eight thouſand tou: 
hundred acres, which he affirms is double the quantity they have at preſent, Bu! 
there are good authorities for computing a hide at an hundred acres, or even 4 
hundred and twenty.—(qg) The general tradition of the inhabitants conf1m! 


this ; and not tradition only, but their own experience, the Iſle ſuffering yea i 


more or leſs from the violence of the wind and ſea, 


flowed = 
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flowed round the ifle of Richborough up to Sarre, as the 
north ſea round Regulbium to Sarce likewiſe; and then all 
the Creeks and Inlets on this fide were in the beſt condition 
poſſible (7). But as Romney Marſh was gained by choking 
the Aſtuary on one tide, at the very time they were inning 
this channel on the other, the motion of the water, thus 
violently croſi-d, and forced into an unnatural, impetuous, 
and contracted itate, tore away the chalk and leſter rocks in 
ſome places, and threw them up again in others, whence 
came the new iſle of Stonar, united by the monks to Thanet; 
the beach all the way from Sandwich to Deal; and the miſ— 
chiefgwhich have happened both to Sandwich and to Dover (); 
with all the diſtreſſing circumſtances which have hitherto de- 
feated every attempt to repair them; and which, it is more 
than probable, will continue to nave the ſame effect, in ſpite 
of any weight of back-water which can be brought to feour 
their channels, which, 1t ſeems, can only be done by the 
force of the fea itſelf, or che ſtrength of the ebb, which, 
before thele encroachments, it is evident ſufficiently aniwered 
that purpoſe, and would have always anſwered it, but fol 
theſe impediments (t). 


Talis deduction of facts and reaſoning, made with all the 


care and attention poſſible, ſeems to prove, that tie benefits 
ariſing from a maritime ſituation, are in reality ſuch as I have 
repreſented them; that is, they are of all others moſt ca- 
pable of producing a territory well cultivated, and fully 
peopled ; conſequently are the natural ſources of ſtrength, 
opulence, and grandeur. It ſeems alſo to follow, that their 
loſs can never be compenſated by an addition of territory, 
however rich or fertile; becauſe, though this may prove a 
means of obtaining wealth, it may do this without exciting 
induſtry ; and whenever that happens, how much ſoever in- 
viduals thrive, ſociety mult neceſſarily ſuffer (u). It is, as 
has been before obſerved, the conjunction of agriculture, ma- 
nufactures, and commerce, that render the people in any 
country powerful. As an evidence of this let us obſerve, 
that in A. D. 1293, in the reign of Edvard I. the fleet of the 
Cinque Ports, conſiſting of one hundred fail, attacked that of 

rance, compoſed of upwards of two hundred, defeated, and 
deſtroyed them; ſo that, for a ſeaſon, that kingdom was in 
a manner without ſcamen (w)., This ſhows what the condi- 


(r) Leland's Itinerarv, vol, vii. p. 137. Lambard's Perambulation of Kent, 
p. 97. Drayton's Plyolbion, Song. xviti,—(s) See the Engliſh tranſlation of 
Camden's Britania. Dr. Stukeley's Itinerarium Curioſum, p. 122. Brome's 
Travels over England, Scotland, and Wales, p. 289.— (t) The ſame force that 
has deſtroyed ſo great a part of Thanet, and that made {ach a reſiſtance, as Leland, 
Twine, and Lambard mention, againſt the imbanking near Sandwich, would cer- 
tainly hare preſerve the channel, if it had been left in its natural ate, even to 
this day.— [u Where-ever grazing is the ſubfitence vr wealth of a country, the 
inhabitants are few; and where-:yer this comes to be introduced, manufactures 
vantih, and towns falls to decay.—/<v} Walter Hemingford Hiſtoria Edvard! primi, 
5 15 N. Triveti Annales, vol. 1. p, 274. P. Daniel Hiftoire de France, tom. iv, 

358. 
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tion of this part of Kent then was. We may from hence 
alſo infer, the ſtate ought to adopt the Roman policy, and 
take all havens into her immediate care and protection; re- 


garding at the ſame time whatever reſpects navigation, ſuch 


as rivers, friths, bays, &c. as belonging inconteſtably to the 
public, and therefore not to be touched, much leſs diverted 
or deſtroyed, from private caprice, lucre, or r-ſentment ; but 
to be improved, on mature deliberation, for the common be- 
nefit, as the ſupreme wiſdom of the nation ſhali direct. Laſtly, 
it is more than probable no method will be found effectua 
for recovering the ports of Rye or Sandwich, till we recur tc 
the principles of natu e, and abate the viobnce of the ſez, 
by admitting its waters in a full body, allowing them room 
to ſpread, and depending on the force of the ebb for back- 
water, which alone has ſtrengta enough to keep ports free 
and open. A ſtep that would not fimply anfwer the end, in 
giving us thoſe two important havens, but would alſo either 
rend-r practicable the retrieving ſome of the reſt, or put it in 
our power to open new and ſefe harbours, in the vicinity ct 
the old. 

Ir, after all that has been ſaid, any further argument, 
ſhould be either neceſlary or expedient, theſe might be co- 
piouſly drawn from the different ſtate of the north ſide of 
Kent. Whitſtapie, a place of little conſequence in former 
times, is now, from its being a kind of port to Canterbury, 
become à town of briſk trade, and a great deal of buſineſs ( 
Feverſham was indeed of note in early times, but would pro- 
bably have ſhared the fate of other towns, and ſunk in con- 
ſequence of the loſs of its famous abbey, but for its com- 
modious creek, by which it 1s not barely ſuſtained, but is in 
a very thriving condition, exporting, when they are plenty, 
large quantities of oyſters to Holland. The ſame may be 
affirmed of Milton, and Queenborough in the iſle of Shepey; 
and if we take in Rocheſter, and its dependencies on the 
Medway, we may, without injury to truth, atlert, there come 
annually from theſe places to London, from ſeven to nine 
hundred veſſels of all ſizes ()). To ſay nothing of the coaſt 
trade above Graveſend, which, though carried on in ſmall 
craft, taken altogether is very confiderable-; or the ſhip- 
building and other nava! manufacturers, by which multitudes 
are employed and maintained, in all the great yet ſtill growing 
towns on that fide the Thames, It is to theſe ports chiefly, 
that the obſervation of the wiſe and worthy defcriber of this 
ſhire is to be referred (2), that it enjoyed in perfection thoſe 
advantages, fo much commended by the ancients, viz. the 

vicinity of the ſea, the convenience of a fine river, with 
(x) Kiiburne's Survey of Kent, p. 236, Harris's Hiſtory of Kent, p. 331. 
Atlas matiumus ct coramercialis, p. 29.—{y) This 1 have had from good autho- 


zity; and, as I am informed, the fact may be zt any time veriſed frem th: 
uſtom-E uſt book: . (>) Lamiard's Perambutatica of Rent, p. 12. 


the 
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the neighbourhood alſo of a great road, and a vaſt city. It 


is true that M. Cato ſpeaks loudly in favour of ſuch a fitua- 


49 


tion; but then it is in reſpect to a farm: Mr., Lambard is 
much too humble in applying this to ſo extenſive and noble 


a county, which was ſome time in name, continued longer 


* 


ſtill in point of ſtrength, equal to a kingdom; and might 


moſt certainly become fo again, if its ports were thoroughly 
reſtored, its manufactures revived, and that active ſpirit of 


-£ — 
— 


induſtry once more awakened, which was the original fource, 
and, while it ſubſiſted, the ſteady ſupport, of 21 its priſtine 
grandeur, 

W = have treated fo fully of the ports made by the Bays on 


all the coaſts of England, that it might appear how much 


< 


every maritime county in this kingdom is, in this reſpect, 


(till capable of improbement; and without doubt, when we 
reflect on the extent, the rich produce, and the numerous 


nanufactures, in the inland parts, we cannot but be fat's- 
tied, that it would be very practicabie to ſupply materials for 
trade and commerce to every one of theſe ports, when they 
ſhall be thus improved; ſo that an attention to them, ſpeaking 
from the principles advanccd at the beginning of this works 
is really a very high point of policy. In the next place it is 
apparent, that this part of the iſland is already to far ad- 
vanced in the knowlege and practice of all commercial arts, 
that there is the greateſt reaſon to hope every advantage of 
this kind will in proceſs of time be taken, as the means are 
already in a great meaſure in our hands; ſo that the pointing 
them out is become a labour not only expedient but neceſſary. 
Beſides all this, the inſtances we have given of the prodigi- 
ous changes that have been made, and the almoſt incredible 


profits that have accrued, from the improvements of ports 


long neglected and overlooked, are ſo many and ſo convincing 
evidences of the truth cf this doctrine, as cannot, (if we love, 
and who can help loving, ſo admirable a country !) but excite 
us to proſecute our endeavours in this reſpect effectually, in 
order to reap all thoſe benefits that may be derived to us from 
this our unrivalled and incomparable tituation;. But as this 
conſiſts not with the bounds preſcribed to this work, and as 
the preſent abilities of the inhabitants, in the other parts of 
the Brit:ſh dominions, do not require that we ſhould be fo 
minute in the deſcription of their coaſts, as we have in the 
former chapter ſufficiently ſhown that they have already ports 
enough of another kind to carry on 2 muci greater trade than 
theyhave hitherto compaſſed, we ſhall content ourſelves, there- 
fore, with menticning only thoſe that are moſt remarkable, and 
are viſibly capable of being turned to immediate advantage. 

TEN BV, ſometimes written Temby, or Tynby, in Pem- 
brokeſhire, on a Promontory, which extends into what is com- 
monly called the Severn ſca, an ancient, well ſeated, walled 
town, formerly ſtrengthened with a caſtle, belonging to the 
earls 
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earls of Pembroke, from whence earl Jaſpar, and his nephey 
Henry earl of Richmond, afterwards Henry the ſeventh, mad: 
their eſcape beyond the ſeas, in the reign of Edward th: 
fourth, with ſome difficulty (a). It was then, and continue! 
for many years after, a very conſiderable place, having a goo! 
harbour, defended by a pier, and a large ſhare of foreign com. 
merce. It was indebted for its riſe to its fiſhery, which we; 
exccedingly beneficial, and is from thence ſtyled in the ol. 
Britiſh language Dimbiſh y Piſgod, which implies as much 
(b). As the people grew wealthy, they came to contem: 
this laborious and dangerous occupation, fo that in the la 
century the place on which they caught great quantitic: 
of Cod, Hake, Ling, Conger, and Bream, was no longe 
known; the name of it only, viz, Wills-Mark, being pre- 
ſerved by tradition (c). The port is but ſmall; the road. 
which bears the name of the town, is good; but: if a prope: 
ſea- mark was placed on Woolhouſe rocks, which are cover 
at high water, the road between the main land and the if: 
of Caldcy, called by the natives Ynis Pyr, i. e. Pyrrhus' 
iſland, might be equally ſafe and commodious for men «© 
war. Some thouſand chaldrons of Coals and Culm are at: 
nually ſhipped from hence: on the ſhore there are very lare: 
quantities of iron-ſtone, and plenty of black marble, of whic| 
Stackpool Houſe, or Stackpool Court, in entirely built (4). 
WE are now to paſs round Milford Haven, of which wt 
have already ſpoken in the former chapter, in order to enter 
that large body of water which is called St. Bride's Bay, into 
which ſhips are often forced by ſtreſs of weather, and wher: 
they might meet with more ſafety, if ſome ſmall ſums were 
properly laid out, in perfecting what nature has begun, an 
proſecuted pretty far too, in ſeveral places. A good pier, 
carried out a ſufficient diſtance from the Promontory calle: 
Burrow Head, would make Goldtop road very fafe, in be. 
tween three and four fathom water (e). To the north-wel: 
lies Solvach Bay, which might be converted into an exce!- 
lent harbour for ſmall veſſels, though now dangerous, hard!: 
known, and of little uſe. The placing ſea-marks on tho). 
hither:o terrible rocks the Horſe and Horſeſhoe, would mak: 
the paſſage ſafe through Ramſey Sound, and poſſibly all thei: 
advantages might be procured for leſs than a thouſand 
pound (J). Theſe would not only prove a great benefits tv 
navigation, and remove the reproaches caft in general on thi: 
(e) Polyd. Virgil. Hiſt. Angl. lib. xxiv. p. 674. Lambard's Topographical an 
Hiſtorical Dit, p. 376. Dr. Andrew Boarde's Peregrination over England.—\/ 
Lelend's Itinerary, vol. v. fol. 25. H. Luyd Britain, Deſcript. fol. 64. a. Cam. 


deni Britannia, p. 510.—(c) Sir John Priſe's Deſcription of Wales, p. 18. L. 
Holland's tranſlation vi Camden in Pembrokeſhire. 1orris's Obſervations on tit 


Ports of Wales, p. 15.—'d4) The ſeat of John Campbell of Calder, eſq.—{(e) Cutter! 
Coaſting Pilot, p. 17. Morris's Obſervations on the Ports of Wales, p. 17.— 


My authority for this is Mr. Lewis Morris, who made his ſurvey by directions from 
the admiralty, and publiſhed lis remarks for the information of the world, 
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coaſt, but be likewiſe very ſerviceable to the adjacent country, 
where coal mines actually are, and lead and copper mines may 
and would be wrought, if theſe harbours were 1n better order; 


to ſay nothing of what might probably ariſe from taking ſeals, 


porpoiſes (g), &c. which are here in abundance; and not 
to dwell upon another obvious topic, that this whole bay lies 
in the boſom of a country which has plenty of proviſtons, and 
where the people are naturally inciined enough to induſtry, if 
induſtry would produce any thing, which is the very end that 
by theſe emendations would be certainly attained (þ), 
CRIDACH road, lieing to the eaſt of Cardigan iſland, is 
tolerable for ſmail veſſels, with a good outlet, which is the 
reaſon it has been ſometimes frequented in time of war by 
French privat.ers. A {mall pier at Cridach might make a 
ſafe port for veſſels employed in the herring fiihery. The 
coaſt is very foul, and conſequently extremely dangerous, 
along the ſhore of Merionethhhire, as Sarn Badrig, or Pa- 
trick's Cauſeway, which is a ledge of rocks, very narrow and 
ſteep, and which being many years ill laid down in the charts, 
ogcaſioned many wrecks (i). This ſeems to countenance the 
tradition of the natives, that all this bay was formerly land, 
and was denominated Cantre{F Gwaelod, but was {wallowed 
by the ſea in the beginning of the ſixth century (4). About two 
leagues to the north-eaſt of this ledge of rocks commences 
that famous road, held inferiour to none in Britain, called St. 
Tudwals, from an ifland on which are the remains of an old 


chapel, dedicated to that ſaint. This road, corruptly called 


Stidwells, in a very ancient author (/) ſtyled the fair and 
pleaſant Studdals, is in reality a very extraordinary and com- 
modious place, ſo extenſive as to hold any number of ſhips, 
well defended by the high lands of Caernarvonſhire on one 
ide, and by Ynys Tudwall and a ſmaller iſle from the fea 
on the other, the water deep, and the outlet eaſy. By run- 
ning a pier of ſtone from Penrhvn Du Point to the northward, 
a good dry harbour might be made for imall veſſels; and 
there are veins of lead and copper ore on the adjacent coaſt (n. 
Keiriad, Aberdaron, and Porthorion roads lie on the ſame 
coaſt, and afford nothing remarkable. Porthdinlleyn and 
Nevyn are two ſmall ports defended by piers, which are uſeful 

) When the Greenland fiſhery has proved deficient, the Dutch have applied ta 
this kind of fiſhing in thoſe ſeas, and made more by it than by the Whale -Hſtung 
Strange! that it ſhould net be worth our while at our own doors, and with fs plene 
tiful a country at hand.— (5) This turns moſt tothe prejudice of the landed intere{l, 
The riſing generation remove to places where labour is rewarded, and the land 18. 
mains of its old value, becauſe it continues, and till this humour changes mut 
continue, unimproved.—{(;) See Mr. Ed. Lhwyd's Annotations on Merionethſhire, 
In the Engliſh Camden. Cutler's Coaſting Pilot, p. 17. Morris's Obſervations on 
the ports of Wales, p. 8,—{(4) Many parts of Wales have been overflowed by the 
ſea, which makes the ſhore foul, and and renders the contruQtion of piers, ſerting 


up ſea-marks, and building lighthovſes, nzcetfary.—(1) Dr. Andrew Boarde's Pere- 


grination over England, under the title of Havens, —{m) Morri:'s Obſervations c 
the ports of Wales, p. 8 
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— 5. 1 ſuch veſſels as are employed in the herring fish. 

n). There is little room to doubt that if commerce ci. 
flouriſhed, and the inhabitants grew wealthy, it would þ- 
found very practicable to help the defects of nature by art, .. 
as to render ſeveral of theſe Havens capable of rect iving {hi; 
of burden. 

Is the former chapter we have expreſſed a full perſuaſio:, 
that this ſpacious region might be improved much beyon; 
what it is, and of conſequence the people who inhabit ! 
rendered more numerous, and withal more happy, than thr: 
og), let us preſume to ſay ſomething more upon ſo intereſ{tiy 

a ſubject. Wales, including Monmouthſhire, which natu— 
rally belongs to, though politically detached from, it 2955 an 
excluding Angleſey, which, as an iſland, will be confiderc: 
in the next chapter, is larger than the noble Dutchy of Milar | 
the rich principality of Piedmont, reputed to afford its ons 
reign an annual revenue of three hundred thouſand poun. 
ſterling ; or than the etire iſland and kingdom of Sard nia ( 
But it will be ſaid, that, in compariſon of theſe, Wales 
deficient in point of climate and fertility. It may be 1»; 
and yet I have heard of fruits ripening in Monmyuthſhire. 
Pembrokeſhire, and in ſome other parts of this country, in- 
degrce of perfection little inferiour to any of thuſe that kay. 
been mentioned : And, with regard to all the neceſſarics 
life, which is much more eſſential, I doubt whether it yield 
to them or not (q). But in this I am very clear, that its na- 
tural commodities are to the full as valuable, and that it has, 
or might have, many advantages from its ſituation, which the; 
have not. I am farther ſatisfied, that there have been age, 
when it was equal to them in all reſpects; that is, had z 
many inhabitants, as great a number of fair cities and towns, 
and furniſhed as com'ortable a ſubſiſtence to thoſe who lived 
in them, as the people in any of theſe countries enjoy at pre- 
ſent (r). Neither are there, at leaſt in my conception, any 
inſuperable difficulties, to prevent it from becoming agai!, 
what it was; and ſome things I will take the liberty to hint, 
in ſupport of this opinion. 

THE propagation of timber generally through this prin- 
cipality, would be attended with the greateſt benent, and 
might be done at a very ſmall expenſe. If two thouſand 


(n) Theſe are not bately inconfiderable, but alſo decaying; though the pigs. 7 fc 
their preſervation were conſtructed to cover the fiſhery, "which will be Joſt wi 
them.— (e) Stat 27 Hen. VIII. cap. 26, erected Monmouth into a county, and a 
nexed it to Lngiand, It is not half the b. gneſs of Cacrmarther ſt ire, but pays mots 
to the lan: tax, as being morz bop 41005 than almoſt any county in Wales.—'; 
Templeman's Su rVey of ihe Glo:e, pl. ix. It is of no conſe ene whether ther 
gentleman is exatily righ, t in his calculations or act; for being all made upon the 
lame principle, thy' the numbers may be wrung, the analozy will be ſtill the ſme. 
—{(g) When gentlemen ef large fortunes in this country come to lay out gardens and 
plantations. they find nv di :fliculty 3 inſuperable; and no doubt vith equal ral, ap- 
plication, and diligence, r ore materiell and extenſive improvements in kuſberer; 


might be Lxken ile ma e. — 7] Political Survey of Great Britaitain, vel. i. p. 190. 
C765 
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acres were marked out in every county, in ſnots the moſt 
proper, with regard to a conveyance by land or water, 
and properly planted with ſhip-timber, it would produce 
in time an immenſe revenue, and tiis with as much cer- 
tainty as in affairs of this nature Can well be expected (s). 
But even in the worlt lands, and in tac moſt inacceſſible 
places, fir and pine- trees might be very call) had, and in A 
country where faw m:lls may be commodioutly erected, would 
turn to prodigious account, az well in deals 45 in pitch, tar, 
reſin, turpentine, and be a very great faving to this nation, 
which, as we have before obſerved, ſtands very much in need 
of ſuch a ſupply (t). Forvign tres, wready introduced by 
war of curiohites, might bu caltivatcd there for uſe, with 
Equal facility and ſucceſs, ouch, for inſtance, as cork trees 
of all kinds (vu); the cvpicl:, a moſt valualle and laſting 
wood, applicable to a variety of purpoſes, and excellent in 
molt (w) ; th: Cytiſus Alpinus, or Laburnum, little infert- 
our to mahogany (x); and many more tazt might be men- 
tioned. Biſcay, which in ſeveral reſpects reſembles Wales, 
but is not half ſo big, is in this particular, under wiſe and 
proper regulations, made the great ſupport of the vait domi- 
nions of the crown of Spain (y); and, which 1s an argument 
in matters of this ſort irreſiſtible, experience already ſhows this 
is not barely poſſible but practicable : timber and bark are 
already among the exports of many parts of Wales, and there- 
fore if from thence we could be ſupplied with what is annually 
brought from Norway, there would be a conſtant market for 
all that could be raiſed ; which would bring in ready money, 
and thereby contribute to make other improvements advance. 

FRO M the propagation to the manufacture is a very eaſy 
tranſition, It, as has been long expected, a public dock 
ſhould be eſtabliſhed in Miitord- Haven, it would very quick— 
ly have a great effect, not only in exciting numbers to plant 
timber, but by bringing the art of ſhip- building to be more 
highly conſidered, more extenſively practiſed, and more 


thoroughly underſtood. Private men would undoubtedly 


follow the public example; and the building many and 

( In order to facilitate ſo great an? growing a benefit as this would prove, the 
ſame expedients might be uſed that have been recoramended: in ſpea ing of Sex. 
t Tre method commonly practiſed in propagating theſe irees in Norway, is by 
ticing a ſcore of ripe Cones to the top of a pole, fixed on 2 hill, and letting tne 
wind ſcatter the ſeeds, which will be ft ſpring where ver the ſoil is ſaitable, — 
(u) Evelyn's Sylva, book ii chap. 5. 7 tey grow in the great ſt perfection in the 
Pyrenzan mountains, in the North of Anierica, in the very wort foil, nay where 
there is ſcarce any ſoil at all, though ver; profitzble, and fit for 2 variety of uſc:. 
— w) Rai Hiftor, Planter. lib. xxv. cap. 6. This woud is. ineTimeoble for 
®eathing, the bitterneſs defray ing, cad the cduur beirg inſurportat le to, worms. 
] This grows every-where in th: ls tw a talltimber ties; hut in richer 
{21s ſbends itſelf in boughs, In this- and the laſt war in Germany they have 
tound the leaves and {mall twigs of this tree, gicen or dry, moſt excellent and 

2 


E 
wholeſome forage.—{y) All parts of tl.i5 ifNand centribute to the ſupport of govern- 


ment; the attention of goveramcent ought ther fore to xte: d to all parts of this 
© iſland, 


large 


—— 
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large merchantmen would be the neceſſary and natural co». 
ſequence of the conſtruction of a few men of war. In th. 
relpec there wants but the countenance of ſuch an enc our. 
agement, and the conveniences of that ample port are { 
many and ſo great, that the art, in ſupreme perfection, wo! 
be there very ſpeedily eſtabliſhed, than which nothing cou 
be more beneficial for this country. The iron- ſtone that |:- 
upon the coaſt would no longer be neglected : All the trac 
ſubſervient to ſhip-building would fuccethvely ariſe; and, 
the number of people increaicd, it would occaſion a co: 
ſumption of fat cattle; and then their hides and their tallus. 
being of immediate uſe, tanning and other manufact: 
would gradually follow. In the courſe of a few years, 
proſperity of this place would inſpire the inhabitants of ot 
fea ports with emulation; and if we conſider the Haven: 
the North of England, where ſhip-building now flouriſh-. 
we may eaſily conceive, that there is nothing forced or im. 
probable in this ſuppoſ:tion (zx). On the contrary, the fr 
ſtep being effectually taken, the reſt would be gradually ir. 
troduced, perhaps in much leis time than the moſt zealo: 
advocate for the meaſure would venture to promiſe, 

I x has been thought by thoſe who are efteem=d good judy: 
of the ſubject, that as ſugar cannot be exported to Ireland t 
it be cleared from ſome port in Great Britain, which is in. 
tended to ſecure the dependance of that iſland, and our plar- 
tations upon this their mother country, it would in a gre: 
meaſure remove the ſeveral inconveniencies which this . 
ſtriction occaſions, if the port of Milford-Haven was part. 
cularly deſtined to this uſe (a). It has been allo ſuggeſtc, 
which is of yet higher importance, that this port might ſer:: 
alſo very commodiouſly for clearing out tobacco exported . 
different parts of Europe; a branch of commerce highly be. 
neficial to this nation, and conſequently entitled to all pof. 
ble attention (b). It is alleged, in ſupport of this ſuggeſtio:. 
that the ſituation of this Raven is peculiarly adapted to th: 
reception of ſuch veſſels as come laden with thoſe commoditic: 
from America, or the Weſt-Indies. It is likewiſe affirmed. 
much of that expenſe and trouble would be by theſe mear.. 
ſaved, which have been experienced to be unavoidable +: 
other places. All the accommodations expedient for the 
merchants, might be here very ſpeedily provided; and alſ: 


(z) As theſe owe their beginnings to chance, and their advancement to great co? 
and hard labour, one would be glad, in this inftence, to ſee the invitation of nature 
accepted, and the advantages ſhe offers improved by an application founded in aati- 
onal encouragement,—(a} Stat. 22 & 23 Car. II. cap. xxvi. ſcct. 11. 27 Car, II. 
Cap, vii. ſet. 2. 9 & 10 Will. III. cap. Xxiii. ſect. 13. Dubb's Eſſay on ti: 
Trade and improvement of Ireland. p. 38, where be computes the conſumption ci 
lugar at between fixty and ſeventy thouſand pounds annually, —(b) Stat. 8 Ann. cap. 
xiii. ſet. 18. Effay on Trade in general, and on the Trade of Ireland in particulat, 
p. Bi, 82, 83. As the tobacco in our plantations is in the higheſt ete:m, fo a+ 

oreign nations would uſe as well as prefer it, if they could obtain it more eafil!; 
whick 15 our intereſt as weil as their, 


ever) 
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every precaution taken that ſhould appear requiſite to prevent 
frauds, which ſeems to be the principal end that this regu- 
lation had in view. Laſtly, it is alterted, that from this 
harbour, when their cargoes were after clearance reimbarked, 
yelicis might proceed to the reſpective ports for which they 
are deſigned with much facility, and without loſs of time (c). 
Taking the facts to be as thus ſtated, the conceſſion defired 
would be equally advantazcous to this Haven, convenient for 
all parties, and expedient for the public ſervice. 

I HAVE uſcd my utmoſt endeavours to gain as clear a no- 
tion of this matter as poſſible, and have laboured to expreſs 
that notion with all the perſpicuity I could, becauic, if it 
mould be well founded, it mutt certainly contiibute greatly 
to the emolument of this place, and to the improvement both 
of the trade and commerce of South Wales, which, in its 
gonſequences, would be ungucitiznably beneficial to the 
whole Britiſh empire (4). But as I am not acquainted with 
the harbour, and therefore canndt poſitively inſiſt upon the 
matters of fact which I have related, I would be underſtood 
only to recommend them to an impartial inquiry, upon a ſup- 
poſition that theſe circumſtances appearing, and all neceſſary 
ſteps being taken to render the landing, weizhing, clearing 
out, regiſtcring, and reimbarking the goods. as eaſy to the 
owncrs, and as late to the revenue, as may be, the conveni- 
ency will quickly appear in ſo ſtrong a light, as to attract the 
greateit part of the veſſels thus employed to that Haven, 
which cannot fail of bringing it more into requeſt (e). Na- 
tural advantages, however great in themſelves, are but too 
liable, in all countries, to be overlooked ; and therefore it is 
incumbent upon the government, when appriſed of them, 
to conſider and call them forth for the common advan- 
tage (/). Leghorn was a very deſpicable place, and beſides 
Lu heleſome from its ſituation, till the advantage of its 
en being diſcerned by the grand duke of Tuſcany, and the 
ſtate of commerce in Italy being duly weighed, gave him the 
proipect of the benefits it might produce (g). This idea be- 
122 protecutes with equal prudence and ſpirit, ſoon changed 
tte tace of things, not barely in reſpect to that port, but ir, 

6) &nnutations on the Engliſh tranflation of Camden's Britannia. Cutler': 
Coating Vilot, P. 17, iorris's Obſervations on the Havens in Wales, p. 14—/d} 
Courreiponaence vf every kind increaſes trade and commerce in general z and tac 
ttequenting this port would not only augment buſineſs here, but in many other 
L. gs. ei ihe very coming of veſſels hither to diſcharge and to embark ſugar 


6. tobacco, would promote the ſale of their native commodities z and the inhabi- 


{41's tnemfcives would be ſoon invited to takes a ſhare in their outward-bound car- 
ke —» Conſider aud compare whit has been ſaid as to the cauſes of the riſe of 
4 2+21poul, Whuchaven, Hull, Lynn, Harwich, and other ports, and the proba- 
it) of what is advanced in the text will be apparent.— (g) This port has been in 
% hands uf the Pilans and Genoeſe, who ſaw not the poſſibility of making it ſo 


1 udsiable; ant yet they were reckons amongſt the moſt pen“: rating people in 
a 


regard 
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regard to a large extent of country round, and in proceſs « 
time to the whole territory of that prince (h). 

As this ſpacious country iunk into a ſtate of decay by degre-: 
io we cannot expect it hould emerge on a ſudden. As fvon a. 
a beginning ſhall be once made, by the appointment of prope: 
officers, the alterations which thall appear requiſite in MIA. 
ſord-Haven will not only give life to planting, and vario, 
other improvements, but add ſpirit to the fiſhery, which mu; 
be always cheriſhed, as it is alſo certainly capable of bein; 
extended in Wales, not only as the great nurſery of ſeamen. 
but as ſupplying a numerous and healthy race of people, wh: 
not only maintain themſelves and families, but employ an: 
jupport by their induſtry many more families on ſhore, an!. 
s encouraged end increaſed, will be in that reſpect ſtill fur. 
ther uſ-ful (). The augmentation of mouths which ſuc: 
meaſures would prucure, mult create a conſumption of meat, 
and of all other neceſiaries; which would haſten every infant 
manufacture forward, and excite alſo the ſetting up more. 
lence a continual circulation would be certainly produces 
between the places in which they were ſettled, and foreign 
commerce would in a ſhort time keep pace with domeſtic 
trade (4). Navigation, being once thoroughly introduced, 
muſt undoubtedly make a rapid progreſs in a country, the 
maritime parts of which abound with materials, bulky in 
themſelves, and in their nature of general uſe; ſuch 2. 
metals, coals, ſalt, corn, malt, &c. and as theſe are tap]: 
commodities, there is no poſſibility that they ſhould be haiti]; 
exhauſted, or any cauſe to fear they would fink in price (/. 
Che very contrary of this mult be very ſpeedily and very cer. 
rainly felt, to the honour of this naturally rich country, an. 
the emolument of its hoſpitable inhabitants. How much 
this is to be wiſhed, and at the ſame time how) much reaſon 
there is for theſe attempts, {lender as they are, to indicate the 
means, cannot but appear to whoever conſiders, that, though 
containing five times the territory, this whole principality 
contributes lets to the Jand-tax (though poſſibly more to the 
poor's rate) than the fingle county of Somerſet (m). 


(D) Dallington's Survey of the great duke of Tuſcany's tate and dominions, 
London, 1605. Bimop Burnet's Travels into Italy, letter ii. Additon's Travel:, 
in his Werks, vol. i. p. 136—139.— (i) An increaſe of com werce would exten? 
navigation; this would afford employment for ſeamen; and for theſe the fiſheric: 
would ſerve as a ſeminary, from whence they might be drawn, and alſo a retreat, 
when not in pay, as is the caſe in the North, and in other parts of England.— 
t This we know has frequently or rather conſtantly happened in other places, 
and therefore we run no great hazard in predicting the ſame conſequences would 
attend ſuch encouragement given here.—'/) The plenty of thoſe valuable commo- 
dities mentioned in the text might, and certainly would, be greatly increaſed, by 
creating a new, conſtant, and regular demand. (m) The truth of tais will appear, 
from the peruſal of any land-tax a&, and the ſchemes of the poor's rate, as levied in 
:he reſpeczive counties, one of which I have procured. 


THERE 
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N "THERE has been, ſince part of this work was committed 
ts the preſs, (for having ſo long and ſo many journies to make, | 
55 my progrels has indeed been flow,) a ſociety inſtituted in 

a) 


Brecknockſhire, which is an inland county of this princi- 
A pality, for purpoſes ſo rational in themſelves, ſo Jaudadle, 
5 becauſe ſo public-ſpirited, in their intention, that I cannot 
eaſily ſind words to teſtuly that latisfaction thcir citabliſiiment 
has given me, as | mare not ary doubt of their tuccels, or in 
conlequence of that of other tocieties riſing gradually up, 
„With like views, in all the different countics (u). It is 
forincd on a plan that at once preferves equality, and excites 
emulation amongſt its members, all of whom prefide in their 
turns, and contribute. to the expraſe employed in the ad- 
van cement of the peneral wtereit, I heir views are, to en- 
courage agriculture id all is branches, to introduce the linen, 
to extend the woollen manufacture, amend and make new 
roads, and, in a word, to cheriſh and ſupport induſtry of 
every kind (). If we confider this in one light, it is not 
* only a Well-judged but a moſt exteiilive charity, reaching not 
2% ſimply to the preſent generation, but to lateſt poſterity: If 
viewed in another, it is a mult profitable academy, where, 


5 by a communication of their ſeparate lights, the whole body 
= gradually acquires a treaſure of ſolid and practical ſcience, 
A At the lame time it may, and in truth ought to, be regarded, 
75 as an admirable initrument of genuine policy, calculated to 


advance the welfare of the community (p). Look upon it in 
any way, conſider it in what light you will, on the firſt ap- 
. pearance, and the cloleit infpection, it is ſill prudent, uſeful, 
and amiable. It holds out encuuragement and protection to | 
the poor; it rewards aſſiduity and application in the active; 
% . — . 
it vitible promotes the extention and increaſe of property, by 
the lureſt means; it provides for the inſtruction even of the 
mot: learned, by bringing every probable propoſal to the teſt 
of experunent, Which can alone {ecuie certainty ; and it 
guards ſuch as are leſs knowing ſrom injuring themſelves by 
improper purſuits, through the premiums they give upon ſuch 
metnods of improving as they «now may be carried on to 
protit. May providence proſper their endeavours! Ma 
mankind pay a proper reſpect to their conduct! And may 
others follow their excellent example! | 
Ix the former chapter we have diſcourſed pretty 7 
i of ſuch ports as lie in the Firths of North Britain; thoug 
conſidering thoſe Firths as Bays, theſe ports might many of 
_ (n) All enterpriſes of this ſort, though Now, doubtful, and difficult in their be- 
ginnings, yet when once their foundations are weil laid, prejudices overcome, and 
numbers let to work, proceed amazingly tait,—-(;) Theſe views are exceedingly well 
adj uſted: Cheapneſs of proviſions is an effential article towards the ſupport of 
manufactures; and going ec ſily to market is all that is farther wanting to render 
't labour and manufactures thoroughly ſucceſsful, —(p) Voluntary ſubſcriptions are 
- the ſureft teſtimonies of public ſpirit : Thoſe only who give, direct, which ſecures 
70 uf ality; and beth taken together, will, if any thing can, exciude corruption, 


them, 
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them, without impropriety, have been placed in this. Bu: 
having been once ſpoken to, we will confine ourſelves now 
to ſuch as lie immediately on the ſea, There are, in the com. 


mon opinion, a greater number of theſe, on both tides of th 


part of the iſland, than, even in their preſent ſtate, the ſcant; 
commerce of North Britain ſeems to require (q). But y« 
we ſhall find ſeveral of them, on the eaſt fide more eſpecially, 
= a cloi-r examination, ſo much injured by time and ne- 
glect, that it is no ſmall hindrance to the induſtry of the in- 
habitants, Wa would certainly export more of their commo- 
dities and manufactures, and of conſequence would employ : 
much larger proportion of labour and kill in procuring both, 
if their harbours were in a better condition (7). It is wich 
the bulk of a people as it is with particular men, if they have 
not tools they cannot work; or even if they have they will 
not, without the proſpect of a market; and therefore it is th: 
intereſt of the public to give them aſſiſtance in this reſpect; 
becauſe without it, they remain leſs profitable members 6: 
ſociety, or are induced to deſert their own country, in ord*: 
to ſeek that encouragement elſewhere which they would hav? 
readily embraced, it they could have met with it at home (5). 
W hat therefore is propoſed in this place, is no more than to 
inſiſt on a few of the moſt remarkable, and which, in their 
preſent ſituation, are attended with particular circumſtance, 
that ſeem to recommend them to public notice, ſo far as tv 
procure thote amendments that are requitite, to render th-m 
of much greater utility than formerly, or than, without ſuch 
attention ſhown them, they are ever likely to be. 

THE firſt of theſe thus recommended ſhall be the port o 
Dunbar, near the entrance of the Firth of Forth (t). It i 
a royal Burgh, and was heretofore a ſtrong place, defends: 
alſo by a caſtle or fortreſs, which was much ſtronger, and th: 
principal cauſe of its ſuffering extremely in the civil wer; 
iince which its fortifications have been partly neglected, and 
partly demoliſhed (u). As it lies in the ſhire of Haddington, 
or Eaſt Louthian, which, in point of beauty and fertility, |: 
not inferiour to any in North Britain, and as there have long 
been, and ſtill are, woollen and other manufactures carrie! 
on in that ſhire, ſo, from its vicinity to the places where 
thoſe manufactures are ſettled, it is become a town of good 
trade, and, in virtue of its harbour, of ſome foreign com- 

) See the ſeveral modern deſcriptions of this country, which all ſuggeſt, th! 
there are harbours enough, and but few veſſels belonging to them; which is, ge- 
nerally ſpeaking, the truth,—(7) It is not barely the number, but the ſituation allo, 


in reſpect to Havens, that renders them beneficial to a country, by affording equz! 
means of improvement in all its parts, —(s) In every country one of the princips 
objects of improvement ſhould be, to retain its ſubjects; becauſe the loſs of them ii 
not only an irreparable misfortune, but an indelible reproach.—(:) Joan, Leſlz! 
Regionum et Inſularum Scotiæ Deſcriptio, p. 15. Buchanan, lib. i. p. 13.— 
() Camdeni Britannia, p. 687. Sir James Dalrymple's Deſ-ription of Scotland, 
chap. vii. p. 29. The Preſent State of Scotland, London, 1682, 12, p. 131. 
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n merce (w). This Haven, however, is not either large or 
a ommodious, and is, at its entrance, alſo embarraſſed with 
rocks. Two acts of parliament, the firſt for nineteen, the 
ſecond for twenty-hve years, now near expired, were ob- 
tained, granting the uſual allowance for the improvement of 
the port, and other purpoſes ; ſince which, and more eſpeci- 
ally after the peace of Aix la Chapelle, it began to thrive (x). 
. The herring fiſhery is ſometimes very profitable; theſe her- 
rings, in point of quality, as well as ſize, being generally 
- eſteemed ſuperiour to thoſe caught by the Dutch, Some 
« public-ſpirited perſons have alſo ſet up Whale-fiſhing here, 


„ with ſucceſs (y). But from the commencement of the pre- 

ſent war, Dunbar has ſuffered in common with other har- 

bours on this ſide of the iſland. It continues, nevertheleſs, 

i in a flouriſhing ſtate, and has five creeks dependent upon it, 

„jn the cuſtom-houſe accounts (z). This place, if the port 

Was once improved as far as it is capable, ſo as to receive 

more ſhips, and thoſe of larger burden, and that allowance 

to maintain thoſe improvements, which they now enjoy, 

e _ continued for a farther term, would, from the convenience of 

J its poſition, and the induſtrious temper of the people in the 

to country about it, become, in all human probability, much 

ir more conſiderable than we now find it. 

„ S t. Andrews is an ancient city, once the glory of Fife. 

to In reſpect to ſituation, it has been juſtly celebrated, by for- 
m eign as well as domeſtic writers; lieing in a ſweet plain, ad- | 


ch mirably watered, enjoying a pure and wholeſome air, a rich 

and fertile ſoil, and having a fine proſpect of the ſea (a). It 

was a place of note, when poſſeſſed by the Picts, became an 

epiſcopal ſee in the ninth century, and the ſeat of an arch- | 

0 biſhop, Metropolitan of Scotland, in the fifteenth (Y). An 
: univerſity had been founded here a little before, which ſtill 


| 

| 

F ſubſiſts, and is now compoſed of two though till very | 
nd lately, of three colleges (c). There was alſo a caſtle, built | 
n, for its protection, the veſtiges of which, at this time, are | 


i; ſcarce viſible, In its flouriſhing ſtate it conſiſted of four | 


e! (ww) Engliſh tranſlation of Camden's Britannia. Brome's Travels through Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Wales, p. 191, 192. Cutler's Coaſting Pilot, p. 7,—(*) | 
1 Stat. 5 Georg. I. cap. 16. 10 Georg. II. cap. ii. This laſt ſtatute determines in 1 
00 1763, or the cloſe of the next ſeſſions of parliament — (5) Spruel's Scheme ot Scot- 
land's Products and ManufaQtures, p. 25. Atlas Maritimus et Commercialis, p. g. 
n- _ Lindley's Intereſt of Scotland conſidered, p. 182.—(2) Crouch's Book ef Rates, p. 
has 286. I have taken all the pains I could to aſcertain theſe facts, as well from ex- 
1 © traQts out of the cuſtom-houſe books, as private information.— (3) Cardan ce vita 
Iſo, > Propria, Cap. 29. 40. Iſolario di Thomaſo Porcacchi, lib. i. p. 24. Arthur 
ual 4 Jonnſtoni Eulogium Fani Sti Andreæ, apud Camdeni Britanniam.— %) Johannis 
ipal 8 ce Fordun Scotichronicon, liv. ii. fol. 37. b. 38, b. Major de Geſtis Scctorum, 
aq 4 No lib. i. cap. 15. fol. 22. a. Leſlæi Regionum et inſularium Scotiæ Deſcriptio, p 24.— 
ei (c) Hectoris Boethii Scotorum Hiſtoriæ, lib, xvi. fol. 342. Camdeni Britannia, 
— 5. 703. Spotſwood's Hiſtory of the Church of Scotland, p. 57 <8, Preſent State 
_ by” of Scotland, p. 197. Stat, 20 Geo, II. cap. 32. 
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large ſtreets, handſomely built, with ſmaller ſtreets and lanes 
crotiing them, containing in the whole about two thouſand 
houſes ; of which ſtreets two are {till pretty entire, andithere 
remain in them about the fourth part of that number of ha- 
bitable houſes (d). The cathedral and caſtle are ruinous, 
other public cuinces decaying, ſome utterly conſumed (e). 
The religious houtes ; the revenues of the clergy, who com- 
poſed the chapter; the ſtudents of the univerſity, once ver; 
numerous; the dependents and officers of the archbiſhops; 
and the reſort of Pilgrims from all parts, and even from be- 
yond the ſeas, drawn by the fame of the relics of the tutela: 


= 


taint, ſuppoſed to be lodged therein, proved the great ſupport 
of this city, which was then rich and populous, with excci- 


lent roads on every fide, which {till in fome meaſure remain, 


and its fairs are much frequented, with a good fiſhery, and a 
conſiderable foreign commerce (F). It would have bern 
happy, if when thoſe funds ariting from ſuperſtition wer: 
taken away, iome methods had been concerted, both here and 
in other places, that might have prevented the decay and 
depopulation of the city, which, in conſequence of fo great 
a change, and the ſudden excluſion of ſuch a number of per- 
ſons, as, from the cauſes before- mentioned, were obliged, and. 
in conſequence of that obligation, had alſo the means aſſigned 
them of living in St. Andrews, immediately declined, and ha: 
continued gradually ſinking ever ſince (g). 

Ir had probably ſunk much ſooner, if king James the ſixth 
had not reformed and reſtored the univerſity, to which it: 
revenues were effectually ſecured (5). It remained ſtill poſ- 
ſeſſed of a good harbour, though rendered originally ſuch b 
art, capable of receiving an hundred fail of as large veſſels a 
were then commonly uſed. The merchants and owners ©: 
ſhips had handſome and ſpacious houſes, with cellars, and 
other conveniencies ſuitable, in the North ftreet, now total!» 
demoliſhed and gone, and were wont to employ Buſſes, to fiſh 
for herring in deep water, and alſo for cod and ling on the 
banks, which furniſhed many familics with a comfortable 
ſubſiſtence. Beſides this, they had ſtill a competent domeſtic 


(d) Dr. Sibbald's Hiſtory of Fife, p. 134, 135. Additions to Camden's Britar 
nia. Atlas Maritimus et Commercialis, p. 7,—{e) Sir James Dalrymple's !)- 
ſcription of Scotland, chap. xx. p. 119, 120. Brome's Travels through England 
Scotland, and Wales, p. 133. All the modern deſcriptions.—! 7 Ses the app*7- 
dix to archbiſhop Spotſwood's hiſtory, and the accounts given of the magnifices: 
of this city in the time of cardinal Beton and archbiſhop Hamilton, —(s} In tc: 
revulutions as theſe private intereſt commonly prevails; and the welfare of: 
public, though made the inſtrument to effect ſuch changes, ie, in effecting them. 
very little regarded.— () Ichnſtoni Rerum Britannicarum Hiſt, lib. vii. p. 2:5 
Spotſwood's Hiſtory of the Church of Scotland, p. 447. 455. Moyſes Meme 
of the Affairs of Scotland. p. 223. | 
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trade, and ſome ſhare of foreign correſpondence( i). At the be- 
ginning of the troubles in the reign of Charles the firſt, which 
Is a proof of what has been ſaid, there were about fifty ſail 
belonging to the place. The fatal blow at Dundee reduced 
the far greater part of the traders of this city, who, as to a 
place of ſecurity, had ſent the beſt of their effects thither, A. 
CONVINCINg evidence of this ariſes from their manner of rai- 
ſing five hundred pounds, being the compoſition for a thou- 
ſand, demanded by general Monk ſoon after; which being by 
way of loan, on intereſt, has remained a debt upan the cor- 
poration ever ſince (4). In the rcign of Charles the ſecond 
ſomewhat was done for the univerſity, but nothing for the 
city, which is alſo an ancient royal burgh; or the port, which 
was then decaying daily, as their fiſhery, for want of money 
to repair thoſe detects, was likewiſe gradually declining, til] 
in the end it was quite loſt. At the union of the two king- 
doms, St. Andrews was fo fallen, that in the aſſeſſment then 
made of the royal boroughs to the ceſs, correſponding to the 
land tax in South Britain, ſhe pays about an eighth of what 
is charged upon Glaſgow (1). By the inhabitants being thus 
impoveriſhed, though they have conſtantly ſtruggled, as far 
as they were able, to maintain their port, in which they have 
received alſo ſome little aſſiſtance from the other royal 
boroughs, and from the generous ſpirit of one of their pro- 
voſts (), yet time and ſtorms had to deſtroyed it thirty years 
ag >, that Peter lord King being chancellour of Great Britain, 
they petitioned him for a brief, ſetting forth, that the Haven 
might be thoroughly repaired, for leis than the ſum of nine 
thouſand pounds; which brief produced little : And now, 25 


may be reaſonably expected, it is become ſo much worſe, 2: 


to be in effect no port at all; the ſand having filled it up, and 
thereby deprived the inhabitants of hope, and of courſe put an 
end to their endeavours (7), 
Tux reviving the luſtre of this once ſplendid city; the 
recovering to its former utility this once commodious Haven, 
and thereby reſtoring to its ancient proſperity the happily 
ſeated Peninſula of Fife, would be ſuch a noble teſtimony ot 
the wiſdom and public ſpirit of the preſent generation, as 
could not fail of exciting the emulation, as well as com- 
manding the reſpect of lateſt poſterity (a). This certainly, 
(i) It appears from hence, that without ſome equivalent for the archiepiſcopal 
e, and other eccleſiaſtical endowments, the city could not ſupport itſelf, which 


Was 2 great loſs to the whole county of Fife, where lands, even at this time, ſell 
* a lower rate than in ſome more remote ſhires.— (4) Hiſtorical Remarks on the 


; ancient city of St. Andrews in North Britain, London, 1728. 8vo, Addreſſed to 


Peter lord King, then lord high chancellour of Great Britain.—(/) Stat. Car. II. p. 
3 c. 23. pag. 552. Preſent State of Scotland, chap. xi. p. 196.—206, See zlto 
e Hiſtorical Remarks beſore cited, and all the modern accounts of the place.— 
6 Hiſtorical Remarks on the city of St. Andrews in North Britain, p. 26, 27.— 
| According to the beſt information I have been able to procure.— (e) As the ſight 
= ancient ruins naturally excites veneration for paſt times, ſo ſuch renovations of 
Feayec cities, have been ever juſtly regarded, not only as works of true policy [a3 
ey Certoinly are), b t alſo as monuments of public picty., 
5 E 2 though 
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though ſo long neglected, is very practicable, with a ſmal] 
degree of attention, and without demanding any large expenſe, 
The country about it abounds in grain, as alſo in coals and 
fait ; ſo that proviſions being plenty, labour is of courſe cheap. 
There are likewite in its neighbourhood great flocks of ſheep, 
producing large quantities of wool, which is of ſuch a ſtaple 
as may be very eaſily ſpun and wove into a ſort of light plez. 
fant ſtuff, reſembling the Etamines of Rheims, Amiens, Mans, 
Lude, Nogent le Rotru, aud other places in France, which 
are uſed for the nuns veils, the clothing the ſecular clergy ir 
moiſt popiſh countries, and many other purpoſes ; or the 
Stametes of the low countries, not much unlike them, but ot 
all colours, and of which there is in the Levant a great con- 
ſumption ; which manufactures might, without difficulty, be 
brought to, and eſtabliſhed in St. Andrews, where there ar: 
fpare hands enough to be employed (p). The port, thoug: 
fallen into fo low and devicrable a condition, ſtil] retains » 
capacity of being made full as good or better than ever it was, 
by removing thoſe heaps of ſand which entirely choke th: 
baſon ; repairing the breackes made in the old works ; and, 
which is moſt material, by running a ſtone pier as far as th: 
Beacon, which would hinder veſſels from being driven or 
rocks at the entrance, and enable them to ride ſafe in th: 
harbour (q). The beach is as proper as any for drying co 
and other fiſn in the beſt method; and if the port, become it 
a manner uſeleſs, was once put into a proper ſtate, with the!: 
additions, the herring fiſhery, now no longer carried on, 2 
requiring better veſſels than at preſent belong to the place, 
would be very ſoon retrieved (r). Allow me to ſay ſtill far- 
ther, that if one of the decayed edifices was converted inte 
what in South Britain is called a Trinity houſe, of which 
captains of men of war coming thither occaſionally, and ex 
perienced maſters of ſhips, in any of the ports on the coaſt 
might be members, with a power to examine and ſwear pilot. 
and to inſpect the other harbours on this ſide of North Britain. 
and the management of the fiſheries, reporting annually the: 
obſervations to the truſtees, it would be of ſervice to ti: 
place, and at the ſame time a benefit to the public. If und 
their view alfo a ſchool or college for inſtructing youth 
aſtronomy, coſmography, geography, natural hiſtory, .. 
paſt and preſent ſtate of commerce, with the theory of nai! 
gation in all its branches, were added to the univerſity, fo 
both which foundations the city is admirably ſeated, all the! 


(p) Dictionnaire Univerſe] de Commerce, vol. iii. col. 312. vol. iv. col. 5 
This would be ſo far from injuring, that it would be no difficult thing to ſh 
that it would be ſerviceable to the Woollen manufaftures of South Britain, . 
that in many refpe&ts,—(4) As this Haven lies in the middle between the two Fri 
of Forth and Murray, it would be very uſeful, in bad weather, to veſſels bound 
either, and not able to make the entrances of theſe Firths.-(r) A late at of Pa. 
liament in favour of the fiſtery, has raiſed a great ſpirit in this part of the 3% 
which however cannot turn to the benefit of this place, till the Haven is reſtored 


defirabl! 
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Gefirable ends would be ſpeedily attained (2). As the bay of 


St. Andrews, from Fifeneſs to Red Head, is twenty-four 
miles in extent, and ſhips in great danger with the wind at 
eaſt or north-eaſt, the reſtoring this, which is the only Haven 


of any ſize in that ſpace, would be of general uſe to the trade 


AS * : 
of this part of Britain. At preſent it is conſidered as a creek 


to Anſtruther, which is itſelf no more than 2 member of the 


port of Kircaldy (r. 


PETERHEAD lies in the faire of Aberdeen, and is a ſmall 
town remarkable from its ſituation, being the molt eaſtern on 


the continent of North Britain; and for its port, or rather 


two ports, upon the German ocean, hitherto ſerviceable on] 

for ſmall veſſels; and yet even in that light, they are rpg 
'tionably the chief ſupport of the place («). It has been 
thought by ſome able judges, from whoſe informations alone 
theſe propoſals are derived, that, though little and infignift- 
cant at preſent, it merits attention upon many accounts, 
*Becauſe, as in the former chapter we have more than once 
obſerved, a ſafe and commodious harbour is much wanted on 
this coaſt, and might be obtained here without much trouble, 
and probably alſo without any great expenſe. - Next, becauſe 
ats poſition renders it exceedingly fit to be made a ſtaple for 
the herring fiſhery on this ſide; as that fiſhery is carried on, 
"eſpecially in good ſeaſons, both to the North and to the South 
of it, and Peterhead is centrical in that reſpect, Laftly, be- 
cauſe it may be made uſeful, in many other circumſtances, 


to the navigation of Britain in general (w). The two port- 
i that it now has, looking South and North, are divided by a 
Channel, which, except at high water, is very ſhallow, The 
ſouth port is covered to the eaſt by an iſland called Keith 


Inch, and that to the north by another rocky iſland, which, 
from its verdant appearance, has been ſtyled Greenhill, It 
propoſed, by deepening the channel, that theſe two ports 


mould be united into one, preſerving both entrances, and 
kepairing the old, and making ſome new works, this pork 


D 


map, it is preſumed, have twenty feet water (x). 


Ix conſequence of theſe ſimple, and ſurely practicable al- 


- terations, the firſt end would be anſwered, and the new Ha- 
ven be of a proper ſize, a good depth, and alike ſecure againſt 


) Inſtitutions of this ſort, which would initiate youth early in the principles of 


5 tHole iciences and arts, requiſite in active life, would be very uſeful in North Bri- 
+ wn (r) Atlas Maritimus et Commercialis, p. 7. Lindſey's Intereſt of Scotland 
= <onfidered, p. 196, 197. Crouch's Book of Rates, p. 387.—{z} Lindi:y's Intereſt 
Scotland conſidered, p. 192. Cutler's Coaſting Pilot, p. 8. Crouch's Book of 
WF Rates, p. 386.— (20 Another circumſtance to be conſidered is, that in the road of 
XZ Peterhead is good anchorage, and ſhips may ride ſafe from any winds that blow from 


ihore,—(x) A letter to a member of parliament, concerning the free Britiſh fiſhe- 


dee, with draughts of a herring buſs and nets, and of the town and harbour of 
7 terhead, 3v0, 17:9, 


both 
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both enemies and weather, if Keith Inch, in which there i; 
an old caſtle, and in time of war a battery, were once re- 
gularly fortified ()). Peterhead would, in this caſe, anſw:: 
ſufficiently the ſums laid out upon it, as it would, in regard 
to the ſecond purpoſe, become a moſt convenient ſituation 
for repacking and re-embarking the herrings deſigned for the 
German and the Baltic markets. It muſt alſo, in that con- 
dition, ſerve {till more effectually, in the ſame capacity, in 
reference to the whole Greenland Fiſhery ; this being the fir 
land made by thoſe ſhips on their return. Since by proper 
impiovements in the town, the country adjacent, and the 
: iſlands, all the operations that lucrative trade (which the le- 
giſlature has ſo warmly and fo wiſely encouraged) can re- 
quire, might be performed with far greater caſe, and yet in- 
finitely leſs charge, than elſewhere, and the clear oil, the 
whalebone in bundles, and the ſpermaceti prepared, direct]; 
ſent from thence, by proper veſlels, to London, and, which 
is the great end to be accompliſhed, to foreign markets (2 
In like manner, ſhips outward-bound for that fiſhery, mig: 
take in proviſions, ſea-ſtores, and moſt of their. men here; 
which would be, in many reſpects, and in no ſmall degree, 
advantageous (a). Both fiſheries are to be obtained, perhap: 
I ſhould fay recovered, and kept too, if again made ours, 0 
otherwiſe than by conſtant application, extreme diligence, 
and the ſtricteſt frugality. Theſe, and none but theſe, ar: 
the chains by which the Dutch have hitherto retained them, 
in ſpite of all the means that at different periods have been 
uſed to diveſt them of what are our natural, and their ac- 
quired, ſources of wealth, navigation, and people; and wil 
certainly continue to do ſo, till theſe methods are employed 
for making the molt of all our harbours; in which, through 
the benevolence of providence, we are ſo much their ſu— 
peniours (&);.. 
Ass to the remaining ports on the Eaſt ſide of North Britain, 
I have nothing to add to what J ſaid in the laſt chapter. 
the front of our iſland, to the North, lies Loch Eribo! |: 
Strathnaver, which runs ſome miles into the land, and ther 
by affords, whenever the inhabitants ſhall have any con 
merce, a convenient and a capacious Haren. On the Wet: 


(y) If, in its preſent condition, it is thought expedient to have, in time 
var, a battery on the 1land; a fort and a ſmall garrifon would be both uſctut z 
ncceflary, in 'caſe it was, for the purpoſes above-mentioned, thus improve 
* Ie great benefit the Dutch derived from this trade, was by exporting b 
al, and Spermaceti, If we ſerve ovriclves, we certainly ſave what we formerly 
tor theſe commodities; but in order to gain, we muſt alſo vend all, or ſome of th! 
at leaf}, to other nations.— (a) It is apparent, that one-third, at leaſt, of the 
genſes might be ſaved to the owners at London; and, at the ſame time, the mo 
ment at Peterhead would render it a thriving place.—'b) Much wonder has ©: 
made how the Dutch could work us out of theſe fiſkeries, which lie fo ncar to 
#24 io far from hem; whereas in truth we have always neglefted our ca; 
1 erhve mivantage:s; nad thereby havein fac: 


of IX, ; 
ur CAPs 


worked out ourſelvee 
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A have been very lately informed by that intelligent and 
Jilivent perſon, from whom the public is to expect a clear 
account of thole hitherto unſurveyed coaſts, they abound with 
very ſafe and noble ports, ſuch as are to be looked for in vain 
on any part of the Continent (c). Of theſe, as my ſubject 
ſeems to require it, 1 preſume to mention a few, Loch 
Laxford in Edra Chulis, which is the welr de of Strathnaver, 
1 country tar from being inhoſpitable, or even unplceaſant, 
though in ſo northern a climate, Loch Dow, aud Loch 
Einnard, in Aflynt. Loch Broom runs many miles caltward 
into the land, upon which there was formerly a cuitom-houſe, 
Loch Ewe, in which, at its opening into tie {vz, is a prett 
:fland of the ſame denomination, Gare Loch, and Lok 
FTorrindon, all in the old fhire of Rois, are large bays of the 
ſea, which might accommodate ſeveral goo. towns, if they 

' vere built on their ſhores. Loch Duich ſeparates Kintail 
and Glenelg, two diſtricts of the fame country, anciently 
called Roſs, and is a very beautiful body of water (d). 

Loca SUNART, in Argyleſhire is twenty-four miles in 
extent, having an iſland at the mouth, which divides it into 
two narrow channels; though above this iſland it opens 
again, fo as to become upwards of an Engliſh mile in 

- breadth (e). Lo the ſouth of this, at a ſmall dittance from 
Dunſtaffnage, once a royal caſtle, lies a ſmall, ſafe, com- 
modious port, called Oban Bay, covered by the ifland of 
| Eerrera, which is in length about three miles, by which it is 
etfectually defended from welt winds, as it is, in like manner, 

 fecured, by high lands on the continent, from all other 

winds (). On the north fide of this bay there are eleven, 
on the ſouth twenty-11x, in the middle about twenty ſathom 

water. Add to all this, that the whole found is in effect an 
harbour, or at leaſt a commodious road, with twenty tathom 
water, and good anchorage almott every where. "There are, 
behdes, two havens in the iſle, one from its hape called the 


* — 
3 


{c) The perſon meant in the text is the ingenious Mr. Murdoch Mackenzie, to 
whom we already owe the following uſeful performance, the title of which at 
large runs thus: „Orcades; or a Geographic and Hydrographie Survey of the 
Orkney and Lewis Iſiands, in eight maps; exhibiting the ecke, ſhoals, ſound- 

„ ings, quality of the bottom, diverſities of the coaſt, flowings, ſetting of the 
e t1ces, and diſtant views of the land: alſo an account of the Orkney Iſlands, 
the manner of taking the ſurvey, the Rate of the tides, and a particular deſcrip- 
tion of the rocks, ſhoals, channels, harbours, anchoring places, the directions, 
0 irregularities, and velocities, of the ſeveral ftreams of tide rovnd cach iſland, 
= *© Interſperſed with ſuitable directions for ſailors.” |! onlon, 1750. Folio, 
= 7d) The fituation of theſe ports is ſo deſcribed in the text as to be moſt eaſily 


1 ſound in the large maps of this country, tin thoſe charts ſhall appear, in which 
they will be more correctly delineated—/e). Letter to a member of parliament, 
4 concerning the Free Britiſh Fiſherics, p. 40. Confirmed to me by many perſons 
"2 who are well acquainted with the country.—-{{) The account in the text I take 


from an accurate draught of this convenient Harbour, made upon the ſpot with all 


= poſſible care and attention, and in order to ſupport the appiication fur eſtabliſhing a 
= -uſtom-Jluuſe here, as is alſo mentioned in the text, 


Horſe-ſihoe, 
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Horſe-ſhoe, the other Ardintraive ; with two fair outlets, 
one to the north-eaſt, the other to the ſouth-weſt ; fo that 
veſſels may enter and depart, without inconveniency ox 
danger (g). The ſituation of this place, in the very trac: 
of ſhips bound to or from the northern parts of Europe, ſeem; 
to demand attention ; and upon this account, as I have been 
informed, application has been lately made with ſucceſs, for 
eſtabliſhing a cuſtom-houſe at the little town called Oban, 
which ſtands immediately upon it ; and this will undoubtedly 
be not only uſeful to the town, and ſerviceable to the country, 
but beneficial alſo, in many reſpects, to the navigation of the 
north-weſt ſide of Britain in general (h). Circumſtance, 
which, in an age like this, when the emoluments ariſing t» 
the public from bringing a country into cultivation, intro- 
ducing trade, and thereby augmenting the number and ſub. 
ſtance of the people who inhabit it, are ſo well underſtocd, 
muſt have their weight (i). We will conclude this ſubje&t 
with mentioning Loch Fyne, incomparably the faireſt inlet 
of them all, which is ſixty miles long, and from two to four 
broad at the upper end, where ſtands the town of Inverara, 
which occaſions Argyle, and all its dependencies, to be ſome- 
times called the ſhire of Inverara (4). This royal burgh i: 
the reſidence of his grace the duke of Argyle, who has built 
a ſtately palace there, on purpoſe to indicate, what, in fo ad- 
vantageous a fituation, poſterity may do for enlarging and 
embelliſhing the town, when induſtry ſhall have improved the 
country round about; and the inhabitants, from its produce 
and its fiſhery, for which it is already very juſtly famous, 
have made it what nature ſeems to have deſigned, the centre 
of the commerce of the weſtern coaſt, and of the iſles (1). 

AN o0:jection may poſhbly be ſtarted, from the account! 
have given of this country, againſt the general doctrine J have 


ſo much laboured to eſtabliſh. It may be ſaid, If this diſtrict 


poſleſs in reality ſo many fine havens, and yet continues 
in ſo rude a ſituation, with few towns, and little or no com- 
merce, what becomes of your propoſition, that places havin! 


(gz) There are two iron 'furnaces in the vicinity of this port; but the or: | 


wrought there is brought from Lancaſhire, though there is enough in that count, 
if the inhabitants, inſtead of letting their woods, were wealthy enough to wok 
their own mines, and manufacture their own iron.—(bþ) The only port on 1115 


coaſt at preſent is Fort William, upon Loch Eil, which, though very commodgiuus | 


for the garriſon, is of little ſervice to commerce; becauſe ſhips once at an Ber 
there are liable to be long detained, for want of the winds neceſſary to bring them 
out.—-(i} Whatever brought ſhips and commerce into this country, would 0! 
courſe excite induſtry z and in proportion to the amendment of their private con- 
ditions, the inhabitants would become much more active as members of ſecict), 


and more uſeful ſubjects to the ſtate.— (K) Sce the ſtatutes, 20 Geo, II. cap, 4 


ſect. 33. & 22 Geo, II. cap. 29. ſet. 1.01) The commerce of the North- V eſt 0: 
South Britain, and of the North of Ireland, with this part of North Britain ane 
the iſles, might be very beneficial to them all; and the Haven of Inveraia mar 
well entitle the place to become their principal emporium. 
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' theſe advantages are the moſt valuable of any upon the 


globe (n)? A ſhort account of the cauſes of its being in 
this-diſtreſſed ſtate, will unravel this myſtery, and place things 


in their true light. The inhabitants of the countries to the 


north of Argyleſhire live in the very ſame manner, and under 


the ſame tenures their anceſtors did; and their landlords, or 
at leaſt many of them, preferring their own certain and im- 
© mediate intereſt to the uncertain though greater benefits that 
might reſult to them from the proſperity of their tenants, are 


no language but a dialect of the old 


content that in this condition they ſhould for ever live (u). 
They lie at a vaſt diſtance from W and beſides ſpcak 
ritiſh, unintelligible as 
Arabic to their ſouthern neighbours ; and under thete cir- 
cumſtances, as things have continued for ages, ſo probabl 
they might continue for ages ſtill, and the capacity of the 
country tor the moſt beneficial improvements ſubſiſt, notwith- 
ſanding, entire and unimpeached. A people who live hardly, 
have little correſpondence with thoſe who live better, and are 
not encouraged by their ſuperiours to exert themſelves for the 
change of their ſituation, are not like to make uſe of ports, 
however convenient; and to thoſe who from e::perience tho- 
roughly know the value of ſuch natural advantages, they have 


hardly been yet properly diſcovered. But after all, theſe, 


though very untoward, are but accidental impediments, which 


may be eaſily removed, In moſt parts the mountains give 
evident marks of iron, lead, and copper; in ſome, as I have 
been informed, of coals. In other parts good timber, ſuch 
as oak and witch-elm, is not at all ſcarce (o). Some grain 
they have, but it is often obtained by digging of ſmall pieces 
of tolerable ſoil, which they could render far more profitable, 
than with all their labour they now do, if either their own 
mines were opened, or they allowed to import coals duty- 
free, to burn lime-ſtone, for meliorating thoſe lands; of 
which ſtone they have plenty (p). Black cattle, ſheep, and 
goats, are the ſole riches of the inhabitants; and theſe indeed 
are there in abundance. Their lochs wou'd afford them very 
lucrative fiſheries; more eſpecially if they were inſtructed to 
make their own boats, ſails, ropes, Iron-work, nets, caſks, 
and falt; all of which are certainly in their power. The 
people are robuſt, active, patient of fatigue, and though 


( The true extent of the propoſition maintained by me is, that if ſuch 
places are not fully and completely improved, the fault muſt lie in the inhabitants, 
or their government; but then this fault may be certainly removed. (Y) This 
diſpoſition, however, is by no means general, having been aſliſted in this very part 
of my work by memoirs for promoting induſtry to the utmoſt extent in thoſe coun- 
tries, drawn by gentlemen of diſtinguiſhed families, and independent fortunes.— 
(% J. Lefl*i Regionum et Inſularum Scotiæ Deſcriptio, p. 24—27. Sir James 
Dalrymple's Edition of Camden's Deſcription of Scotland, p. 187-199. D'Au- 


diſtret Hiſtoire et Geographie anciepne et moderne, tom. i, p. 258—461.— 


{p) This, from his own obſervation, and the information alſo given him by the 


natives, was very kindly communicated to me by Mr, Mackenzie, whom 1 have 
before cited, 


hitherto 


2 2 
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hitherto unacquainted with induſtry, becauſe ſtrangers to thy 
fruits of it, yet by no means of a lazy diſpoſition, We pro- 
poſe nothing impracticable, therefore, in recommending the! 
regions to a thorough cultivation, from the attention and 
aſhſtance of the legiſlature ; and that the public would be 
ſufficient gainers, by any expenſe that might be requitite fo, 
that purpoſe, we have already ſhown {g) ; ſo that we nee 
not repeat it here. 

THe diſtrict of Cantire, which is often, though impro— 
perly, written Kintire, is, as the word in the old language 
of the country ſignifies, a peninſula, and is plainly the pro. 
montory called Epidion by Ptolemy (Y). In point of torn 
and ſituation it is truly ſingular. It is very near fifty Engliſ}, 
miles in length, from north to ſouth; its greateſt breadth at 
the northern extremity ten; its leaſt at the ſouthern between 
three and four miles. At the northern extremity it is con— 
nected with Knapdale, another diſtrict of the ſhire of Ar— 
gyle, by a narrow rocky iſthmus, called the 'Tarbat, about 
a mile broad. On the caſt lie the iſlands of Bute and Arran, 
between it and the continent of North Britain, from which 
it is removed about ſeven leagues. On the weſt the iſland: 
of Jura and Ilay, at the diſtance of four or hve leagues, an! 
Ireland to the ſouth, but rather nearer (5s). On the eat: 
ſide of Cantire, a few miles from its ſouthern extremity, th: 
ſea forms a deep commodious bay, covered by a ſmall iſland, 
and thereby offers a very ſafe and convenient harbour to thc 
imall capital of this region, called Campbelltown. It is, 
notwithſtanding its admirable ſituation, the youngeſt of the 
royal burghs, and till of late but very inconiiderable (7). 
About ten years ago the inhabitants, encouraged by th: 
bounties given, and the attention ſhown by the leziſlature to 
the fiſheries, began ſeriouſly to regard the ſingular circum- 
itances of advantage ariſing from the poſition of their town 
and port; and, in conſequence of this, applied themſelves 
the herring, cod, and ſalmon fiſheries, with ſuch indefat- 
gable diligence, that in the years 1752, 1753, 1754, they, 
one with another, acquired annually, by the ſale of the {c- 
veral kinds of fiſh before-mentioned, and the bountics . 
which they became entitled, ten thouſand pounds; wWhic! 
has given ſuch a ſpirit to the people, that they have raitcc 
ſeveral public edifices, and made a quay at their own ex- 
penſe ; and have built, and are building, many new {to1- 

½) The Political Survey of Great Baitain, vol. i. p. 217.—r) Claud. Ptolemai 
Geograph. lib. viii. Camdeni Britannia, p. 706. Baxteri Gloflarium Antiqui- 
tatum Britannicarum, p. 193. where we are told the true word is Pepidion — 
(s) Buchanan rerum Scoticarum Hiſt. lib. i. where he obſerves the Tarbat is 12 
low and flat, that the inhabitants draw their little veſſels, called Birlings, over it, 
from ſea. to ſea; which ſhows, that with moſt of the advantages of an inſu}.: 
ſituation, it has allo a communication by land with the Continent 5; which, in 
Jome caſes, may be a great conveniency alſo.—(z) It became a royal burgh tow?! 2 


the latter end of the laſt century,—'z) I would not have aſſerted this, if 1 had not 
tejore me authentic certificates of the fats, from the cuſtom-houſe books. 


houſes. 
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houſes, and extending their commerce daily, This is men- 
tioned particularly, to ſhow the good effects thoſe excellent 
laws have had, and how ſoon, when people are put into a 
right train, and have a reaſonable proſpect of being made 
gainers, they are excited to induſtry; which is leſs an ad- 
vantage to themſelves than to the community (ww). 1 his 
town is accounted a port in the ſenſe of the cuſtom-houtle, 
and has a proper eſtabliſhment of officers, in that capacity, 
and eight crecks dependant upon ir, as ailo officers {or col- 
lecting the revenue ariſing from falt (x), 

Ir is not ſimply the inhabitants of this royal burgh, or, 
as we would ſtyle it in England, corporation, who have found 
their account in this introduction of commerce ; thoſe who 
live in the adjacent country ſec}, as in fuch 2 caſe muſt ever 
happen, equal, if not ſuperiour benctits, Ihe convenience 
of a cheap and eaſy carriage to diſtant markets, has actually, 
within this ſhort period, brought large tracts of land into 
cultivation, and has cven produced ſome new huibandrics ; 
that is, new with reſpect to this region, and to theſe people; 
inſomuch that, if I have not been greatly miſinformed, the 
very freight of potatoes from Cantire, has amounted in ſome 
vears to feveral hundred pounds, It will, however, be proper 
to remark, that in reſpect to every port like this, where the 
baſis of the buſineſs carried on is tifhing, their proſperity will 
be for ſome time precarious ; ſince, if they are unlucky in 
that for a few years ſucceſively, which may very well fall 
out, they are ſure to be diſtrefled, and in no ſmall danger cf 


ſecing the product of their paſt endeavours, as well as tho 
bloom of diſtant hopes, blaſted beforc their induſtry has laid 
a foundation wide enough to ſuſtain their undertakings, in- 
dependant of the original fund. To prevent this, which 
would be a real injury to the community, which is the chief 
gainer by their improvements, and muſt reap the profits of 
all their ſucceſs, give me leave to ſuggeſt, that though now 


© 
neglected, becauſe they cannot be wrought to advantage, coals 


& 
— 


have been, and might be, raiſed here in great quantities. If 
therefore, for a ſhort term, they were allowed to {in theic 
guty- free to the north-weſt coaſt, where, as we have before 
obſerved, they might be employed in burning lime for me- 
liorating the ſoil, this would be infinitely advantageous to 
both countries, without coſting the public a fingle farthing. 
he people of Campbelltown could, and no doubt very ſoon 
would, boil ſalt ſufficient for their own fiſheries ; and as in 
the north of England, where cne ſpecies of induitry has ex- 
cited, and one manufacture made way for another, ſo here 
the navigation and commerce of this haven might be very 


(ww) They have adventurcd in the whale-fiſhing, and have ſhowr. ſuch 2 com - 
mercial ſpirit as deſerves to be ſupported. —(x) Additions to the Enęliſh tranſlation 
of N Britannia. Crouch's Complete View of the Britiſn Cuſtora:, 
P. 380. 
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quo put on a ſecure foot, the example would unqueſtion- 10 
ably operate where it is moſt wanted; and, of conſequence, 5 
the happineſs of the people, and the revenue of the goveru— 3 p 
ment, would increaſe together. The viſible augmentati-y P 


of the latter proving, as in every well governed {tate it mutt 
ever prove, the cleareſt and the moſt authentic evidence of at 
the former. 

THERE is only one port more, that, on the plan of thi, 
chapter, it will be requiſite to mention in this part of our 
land. 

THe weſtern extremity of the ſhire of Wigton, which 
ſhire is only the welt part of the country of Galloway, form; 
a peninſula, reſembling a creſcent, or rather, as we before 
obſerved, an anchor, which is connected with the continent 
by an iſthmus, about ſix miles in breadth from north to ſouth; 
and this peninſula ſeems to be what Ptolemy called Novantum 
Cherſoneſus, having on one fide Loch Rian, and on the 
other the bay of Glenluce (y). Up n the former of thek: 
bays, for ſuch they are both, ſtands Stranraer, a royal burgj, 
and that port of Which we piomiſed to ſpeak. It has a mo{ 
convenient poſition, in reſpect to the great body of water i: 
commands, and the country lieing roun! on every fide; (» 
that from the latter it derives a reaſonable ſhare of domeſtic 
trade; and ſome foreign commei ce, as alſo a ſmall intercourlc 
with our North American colonies, from the former. Port 
Patrick, ſtanding at a little diftance to the Weſt, immediately 
on the ſea, is a member of this, with eight creeks belonging | 
to it; and excluſive of theſe, there are two, which imme- © 
| diately depend on Stranraer, with a cuſtom-houſe, and 
proper eſtabliſhment, and ſome officers al ſo for the receipt oi 
the revenue ariſing from ſalt (z). The peninſula before de- 
ſcribed, on which are Port Patrick, and all its creeks, ma: 
be from its northern horn, which is called Fairland Point, 
to the Mull of Galloway, its ſouthern extremity, about thirt; 
Engliſh miles in length, and from three to ſix in breadth, 
containing in the whole ninety ſquare miles at leaſt, In th. 
old language of the natives it was called the Rinnes of Gal 
loway ; and though no way extraordinary in reſpect to ſoi,, 
being hilly rather than mountainous, yet is not deficient it 
grain, abounds in graſs, and conſequently in ſheep and blac: 
cattle *. But if any manufactures were introduced here, a. 
there is room for many, and raw materials for ſeveral, th: 
excellence of its ſituation, which is alike favourable for fiſh- 
ing, coaſting, and foreign commerce, would quickly appear, 
and render this diſtrict, which is equal in ſize to Jerſey an 
(Guernſey, not inferiour to them in cultivation, produce, or 

() See the Political Survey of Great Britain, vol. i. p. 114,—(>) Addii:cr* 
to the Fnghiſh Translation of Camden's Britanniz. Crouch's Complete View © 5 
the Britiſh Cuſtoms, p. 3856.—“ Jean. Leſlæi Regionum et Inſularum Scoti« 1 


Deſcriptio, p. 8, 9. Buchanani Rerum Scoticarum Hiſt, lib. i. Sir James Dal- 
rymple's Deſcription of Scotland, p. 69, 
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there are no other inſtruments requiſite than induſtry and 
perſeverance; for were theſe once preſent, experience and 
emulation would quickly effect the reſt. 


400 


IT has been already obſerved in regard to Ireland, that it 


abounds with bays or harbours, made by the indentures of its 


"coaſt ; of which, or at leaſt of the moſt remarkable, we are 


to take n tice. Let us then begin at the mouth of the 
Shannon, which is formed by two promontories; that on the 
North called Cape Leane, or Loups Head ; this on the South 


| 1 or Kerry Head (a). On the Kerry fide, about 


- twenty- : 
a mile broad, lies the Tarbet, a ſmall but very fate and com- 


ve miles from the ſea, the Shannon being there near 


* modious bay, behind a little iſland, where ſhips may ride in 


about twelve fathom, ſafe out of the reach of the tide, take 


in their water, and be accommodated with pilots to Li- 


merick 2 Without the mouth of the river, having doubled 
Kerry 


ead, we meet with a large wide body of water, one 
ſide of which bears the name of Ballyheigh, and the other 


that of Tralee Bay. The former a very dangerous, the latter 
by no means a ſafe ſtation; though from its appearance, and 
miſtaking Kerry Head for Cape Leane (which is much lower 
land), ſhips enter here ſometimes, at their great riſk, ſup- 


poſing it the Shannon (c). At the bottom of this bay, at 
the diſtance of a mile, ſtands the town of Fralee or Traleigh, 
on a ſmall river, as the name ſignifies; Tra implying Strand, 
and Leigh is the name of the ſtream; which, though the 
chief place in this county, has a port only for fiſhing floops, 
and is of no great conſequence, 

A LITTLE to the weſt lies Brandon Bay, which derives 
its name from a very high mountain on the welt fide, On 
the eaſt is a flat low land, called Magheriebeg, off which are 
ſeven ſmall iſlands, called the Hogs. There is not either ſafe 
anchorage or tolerable ſhelter in this bay for any veſlel, and 
therefore it ought to be carefully avoided (4). The next is 
Smerewick, contracted, or rather corrupted, from St. Mary 
Wyck's Bay, which lies from north to ſouth, which is deep, 
and there is good anchorage every-where ; but it is open to 
north and to weſt winds. The Spaniards landed here in 
1579, and for their own ſecurity erected ſome works, to 
which they gave the name of the Fort del Ore, and from 
which they were driven by the ear] of Ormond and Sir 


(a) Camdeni Hibernia, p. 736. Boate's Natural IIiſtory of Ireland, chap. it. 
ſet. vii. p. 18. Smith's ancient and preſent State of the county of Kerry, p. 209. 
302,—(b) This place, formerly a village, has now a market and fairs; and being 
admirable ſituated for commerce, is of late much embelliſhed, and is improving 
every day,—(c) Boate's Natural Hiſtory of Ireland, chap. iii. ſet. vi. p. 29: 
Preſ-nt State of Ireland, p. 29. Smith's ancient and preſent State of the Connty 
ot Kerry, p. 361, 362.—(4) Camdeni Hibernia, p. 737. Cutler's Coaſting 1/1107, 


D. 23. Smith's ancient and preſent State of the County of Kerry, p. 301. 
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William Pelham (e). Between the harbour of Smerewick 


and Ferriters Cove the land lies low, and hath been much 
covered wich ſand by the fea and wind of late years. Thi, 
iſthmus is hardly a mile broad, is growing narrower every 
winter ; and the country it now unites to the continent will 
probably become an iſland (/). There are three remarkable 
hills on this land, near the coaſt, which ſeamen call the 
Three Sitters. 

THe great Blaſquet Iſland, oppoiite to this place, is by 
tradition: reported to have been formerly joined to the con- 
tinent; and the country people ſhow an old ditch, which they 
jay points to an oppoſite one at Dunmore, or Dunmore head, 
the moſt weſtern point of Ireland, and, of conſequence, ot 
Europe. The found between that iſland and the main land is 
of a great depth, and, Which ſufficiently accounts for it, the 
currents of both ebb and flood ſet tl hrough it with prodigious 
rapidity (g). It was here that on September the 10th, 1588, 
a {hip of the Spaniſh Armada, of the burden of a thouſand 
tuns, ſuftered ſhipwreck, one perſon only eſcaping; and two 
others are thought to have periſhed not far from thence (J). 
Ventry or Fintry Bay is open, and much expoſed to ſouther!y 
winds ; however, there is a ſufficient depth of water in auy 
part of it for veſſels to anchor; nor is there any danger, but 
what is apparent in the entrance (i). 

HALF a league to the eaſt of Fintry lies Dingle harbour, 
ſcarce a quarter "of a mile broad at the entrance, with about 
thirty feet water; but it is much wider within, and land- 
locked from all winds. It was formerly a place of more trade 
than at preſent ; and before the reign of queen Elizabeth it is 
armed there was a Spaniſh factory here, and that the mer- 
chants reſiding therein bought their commodities from the 
natives, and ſent them home on board their own veſſels (&.) 
Dingle, or rather Caſtlemain Bay, is extremely wild and 
dangerous, and many ſhipwrecks have happened there. The 


iſland of Valencia lies on the ſouth ſide of it, and is about 


(„ Camdeni Annal. Eliz. p. 334—339. Fynes Moryſon's Itinerary, P'. i:, 
Book i. chap. i. p. 4. Smith's ancient and preſent State of the county of Kerry, 
p. 186, 187.— (/) Speed's Theatre of the Britiſh Empire, fol. 139. Cutler; 
Coaſting Pilot. p. 24. Smith's ancient and preſent State of the county of Ketry, 
p. 183. 137. 360.—(g) The Iriſh appellation Blaoſe, which ſignifies ſcale or hull, 
ſhows plainly that, in their opinion, this iſſet was ſcaled or flipped off the main 
land of Ireland. — () Fynes Moryſon's Itinerary, P. ii. Book i. chap. i. p. 5. 
Certain advertiſements out of Ireland, concerning the loſſes and diſtreſſes which 
happened to the Spaniſh Navy, upon the weſt coaſts of Ireland, in their Voyage, 
intended from the Northern Iſles beyond Scotland towards Spain, London. 158. 
ato. p. 1. Stowe's Annals, p. 748, 749.—(i) Boate's Natural Hiſtory of Ireland, 
chap. ii. ſect. 7. p. 19. Cutler's Coaſting Pilot, p. 24. Smith's ancient and pre- 
lent State of the county of Kerry, p. 180.— (4) This is the conſtant tradition in 
the country, authenticated by the buildings in the Spaniſh manner, other marks ©: 
their magnificence, and ancient deecs which mention their refidence here, 
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Eve miles long, making one fide of a very fair and ſafe har- 
bour, between it and the main; the ſea running very high, 
like a river, about half a mile broad (2). In Cromwell's time 
there were two good forts upon it; and as the iſland is ex- 
tremely fertile, might be much improved, and made very uſe- 
ful to commerce, it deſerves more regard than has been thown 
it at any time fince, or is at preſent ; for as to the port of 
Caſtlemain, it is ht only for ima]] veſſels, and that place no 
better than a village (n). St. Finian's Bay is by no means 
proper for ſhips to lie in, as there is, for the moſt part, a tem- 
peſtuous rolling ſea ; and Ballinſkelig's Bay is not much 
— (2). There are, however, ſeveral ſafe and commo- 
dious creeks in what 1s called, with very little propriety, 
Kenmare River, as may be ſeen in a very correct deſcription 
of it, to which we ſhall refer; as it would take up too much 
room to mention them particularly here (o). 
' THESE numerous inlets are ail in a ſtate of nature, and 
of conſequence but indifferently adapted to the ſervice of na- 
vigation; to which, however, they might be better diſpoſed, 
if, by an alteration of circumſtances, the inhabitants were 
excited to exerciſe their ſkill, and their endeavours for that 
urpoſe. Vet even as they now ftand, the Farbet, at the 
North end of the county, the ports of Smerewick and Dingle 
on the Weſt, and the deep Bay of Kenmare on the South, 
with the commodious iſland port of Valencia, are more than 
enough to invite them to exert their induſtry, which would 
at once augment their happineſs, and increaſe their number, 
diminiſhed at preſent by multitudes going abroad in ſearch oi 
employment; eſpecially as they are far from wanting material: 
to work upon, and ſtand therefore in need of encouragement 
and information (þ). 

Tre county of Kerry, is, in point of fize, the fourth in 
Ircland, and inferiour only to Cork, of thoſe which lie in the 
province of Munſter; or, to make its importance yet more 
tenfible, not much leſs than Somerſetſhire, pretty nearly equa) 


* 


(/) Camdeni Hibernia, p. 737. Cutler's Coaſtling Pilot, p. 24. Smith's an- 
cient and preſent State of the county of Kerry, p. 356—393.—(n) Theſe im- 
provements may, with greater probability, be now expected, as this iſland js be- 

come the property of the Right Honourable the Earl of Shelburne, whote an- 
_ ceſtors, both by the father's and mother's file, have been the moſt eminen: 
venetaCtors to, and conſiderable improvers of, this county.—{(z) Speed's Theatre 
of the Britiſh Empire, fol. 139. Boate's Natural Hiſtory of Jreland, chap, ». 
ect. 6. p. 47. Cutler's Coaſting Pilot, p. 24.—(s) Smith's ancient and preſent 
Strate of the county of Kerry, p. 350—357. Which deſcription is accurate, en- 
- terfaining, and uſeful.— (y) Theſe helps will be neceſſary at the beginning ;z but 
gen once experience enters the ſchool, and gives one man the intelligible leſſon, 
dom another's practice, that will afford encouragement and information both, pro- 
ded ſuitable markets are opened, and due regard had to commerce; without which 
: induftry cannot proceed beyond a certain degree. 
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to Cumberland, but not altogether ſo populous (9): Roug 
and wild in its preſent ſituation, though it was not always ſo, 
and is even now in a ſtate of recovery, from the condition i; 
which it was left by the laſt civil war. In point of natur 
riches, to ſay nothing of its. Amethyſts, the bowels of th: 
earth produce clays, marles, and ochres of many differen; 
ſorts; coals, though not wrought, from the vaſt abundanc: 
of turf ; limeſtone, freeſtone, and marble of various kinds, 
very beautiful, and of great value: plenty of iron ore, man; 
veins of lead, and ſome of copper (7). Heretofore it wa; 
extremely well ſtocked with timber, till exhauſted, through 
want of management, by the iron works. There is in it: 
great deal of land fit for hemp, and ſome for flax: the in- 
troducing either of which would be a moſt uſeful improve- 
ment. That part of it next to the county of Cork furniſhe; 
fat cattle ; and the Weſt may be juſtly ſtyled, and is very pro- 
fitable as, a breeding country (s), But though now ſo much 
turned to paſturage, yet formerly there was a great quantity 
of grain produced, and the foil is ſtill as capable as ever d 
being made arable again; which if it was, and the linen me- 
nufacture better eſtabliſhed, with the revival of fiſheries, de- 
ca chiefly through want of timber to build veſſels of an; 
tolerable ſize, the inhabitants might certainly avail themſelvc: 
of their ſituation, and become once more rich, by renewinz 
their correſpondence with Spain; for which commerce thei: 
commodities, and their ports are equally well adapted (7). 

WE come next to the Bays in the county of Cork. The 
firſt of theſe is Bearhaven, 1 : fo Seen from 
Bear Iſland, which is about ſix miles long. On the Weſt ſide 
the paſſage between this iſle and the Continent is about an 
Engliſh mile broad; the paſſage on the Eaſt is ſomethin 
broader (4). Immediately before the iſland there is from ten 
to ſixteen fathom water; in the Eaſt paſſage ſrom thirty to 
forty fathom; and ſtill further up the Bay, towards the Iſland 


(8) According to Mr. Smith's account, there are in Kerry 1,0 30, 193 Engliſ: 
acres, and (A.D. 1754) 10,228 houſes. According to Dr, Halley, Somerſetſhir: 
contains, 1,07 5, ooo acres z and according to Mr. Haughton, (A. D. 1693) 49, $0! 

houſes, Cumberland, by the ſame accounts, has 1,040,000 acres, and 14,52; 

houſes.—(r ) Smith's ancient and preſent State of the county of Kerry, chap. 1s. 

xiii. xV.—(s) This accounts for its being ſo thinly peopled, that again for the 

want of all improvements, and both for the actual poverty of its inhabitants, in 

the midſt of their natural riches.—(:) Copſes, properly cut, would pay a go! 
rent for the time allowed for a proportionable quantity of trees to become timber : 
the reviving the iron works (for now, as in Argyleſhire, they ſmelt only Engliſ 

ore), would maintain numbers, and this would create a demand for bread and fiſh, 

as well as cattle.—(u) Boate's Natural Hiſtory of Ireland, chap. 2. ſect. vi. 


Cutler's Coaſting Pilot, p. 24, Smith's ancient and preſent State of the count) 
of Cork, vol. 1. p. 291, vol. ii, p. 296. 
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of Whiddy, from fifteen to twenty-five fathom (w). Between 


the South ſide of the laſt-mentioned iſland and the Continent 


is the road for ſhips, from twenty-four to forty feet water. 
There is not perhaps in the world a finer Bay than this; 
being twenty- ſix miles long, and from three to five broad. 
The whole of this capacious and commodious Frith is ſtyled 
> indifferently Bantry Bay, or Beer Haven, though the village 
of Bantry lies off the North-Eaſt point of Whiddy ; which 
” has in it a very fine park, and ſome other improvements. The 


tides move very gent y, right in and out, through the whole 


bay. Above Bear Iſland, which defends them from the South- 
| Weſt winds, ſhips ride perfectly ſafe and quiet. At the very 
* extreniity of the Bay, are two ſafe, though leſs ſpacious har- 
bours: that of Glangarift, fo called from a village of the 


{ame name, on the North-Wett; and that of Whiddy, fo 


' denominated from that iſland, though, beſides this, there are 


four ſmall-iſlands, which yield moſt excellent paſture (x). 
BETWEEN the proinontory of Sheep's Head, which makes 


the Eaſt fide of the Bay laſt- mentioned, and Three Caſtle 


Hea, is included Dunman's Bay, running far into the coun— 


try, eaſy of entrance, which attords fate anchoring ; in ail 


reſpects a very noble port, and would be much frequented, if 
Bantry Bay were not ſo neat it (yp). The promontory which 
forms the Weſt fide of th- Inlet, of which we have been laſt 
ipeaking, terminates in a kind of haf mbon, of which, as 
Three Caſtle Head makes one poirit, fo Mizen Head, the 
Notium, that is, the South Cape of Ptolemy, makes the 
other; which is now very juſtly reputed the South-Weſt ex- 
tremity of the Continent of Ireland (z). A little within this 
lies Crook Haven, which, in any other country except Ire- 
land, and, one might perhaps add, in any other part of [relaud 
than the county of Cork, would be eſteemed an admirable 
port, being of a tolerable ſize, land-locked on every fide, and 
having from eighteen to twenty feet water before the town 
(which, with all theſe advantages, is no more than a fiſhing 
village) having an eaſy outlet for ſhips, and good anchoring 
ground, and much deeper water in the road at its entrance (@). 


From the Mizen Head to Cape Clear, the courſe is Eaſt by 


(40, It wat in this Bay admiral Herbert, aftewar-is earl of Torrington, engaged 
a French fleet of twenty-eight ſail, exclufive of fireſtips, April 29th, 168g, with 
great bravery and conduR, and, though much inf-riour in ſtrength, with very 
{mall lofs.—(x) Boate's Natural Hiſtory of Ireland, chap. ii. ſect. ix, p. 21. 
Cutler's coaſting Pilot, p. 24 Smith's ancient and preſent St te of the county 
of Cork, vol. i. p. 294.— y) Speed's Theatre of the Britiſh Empire, fol. 129. 
Boate's Natural Hiſtory of Ireland, chap. ii. ſect. 10. p. 21. Smith's ancient and 
preſent State of the county of Cort, vol. i. p. 284. vol. ii. p. 295.-—(s} Cam- 
den! Hibernia, p. 738. Bonte's Natural Hiſtory of Ireland, chep. i. te. vi. 
p. 39. Smith's ancient and preſent State of the county of Curke, vel. i. 
p. 284.—(a) Camdeni Hiberria, fol. 139. Roate's Natural Hiſtory of Ireland, 
chap. ii. ſect. x. p. 22. Smith's ancient and preſent State of the county and city 
dt Cork, vol. i. p. 284. vol. ii. p. 295. 
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North, four leagues. This cape is an iſland of the ſam: 
name, though it ought to be ſtyled the Ifle of St. Clara; and 
this Headland is the moſt ſouthern point of Ireland (5). Eat: 
from this Cape lies the Peninſula of Baltimore, which make. 
one fide of a ſpacious Bay, in which there ate many inlet 
and little ports, ſeveral of which are capable of being rex. 
dered uſeful, which it would detain us too long to conſider |; 
detail. It may ſuffice therefore to ſay that Baltimore} Haven, 
in its preſent ſtate, is not in that capacity very conftderabl:, 
or of much conſequence to the town, which however we 
once in far better circumſtances, till by a moſt extraordinar, 
event, that of being taken and plundered on the 20th c 
June 1631, by the Algcrines, this unfortunate Mart was . 
thoroughly ruined, and the terrour ſpread thereby ſubſiſted 
long, and deterred people from ſettling there ſo much, that th 
place never recovered (c). 

THE next is Caſtlehaven, called by the Iriſh Glanba. 
raſſane, and by the Spaniards Porto Caſtello, tie weſter! 
entrance of which is called Galleon Point, from ſome Spaniſ! 
Galleons that were deſtroyed there by admiral Leviſon, De 
cember 6, 1601. It is about half a mile over, the chann«' 
bold and deep, gradually decreaſing from thirty to abou: 
fourteen feet water, at low tide (d). Lo the Eaſtward i 
this lies the Haven of Glendore, the weſtern point of which 
is Ringreney, and the eaſtern point Carigully ; between bot! 
is a ſmall iſland called Adam's Ifle, and beyond it another. 
called Hurdle Iſle, In the channel, which runs by the Wel! 
fide of the iſland, there are from thirty to fourteen fee: 
water; and a ſhip, being once in, may bring to, and lie fat: 
from all winds (e). The harbour of Roſs, to the Eaſt c 
this, was formerly very famous; ſo that Roſs-Carbery bc- 
came both a biſhop's fee, and a celebrated unicerfity.. But, 
the port being gradually filled up with ſand, the place ſuns 
from its former grandeur ; and though it {till retains the tit!“ 
of a biſhopric, it is in reality no more than a decayed or de- 
caying monument of its deſerted harbour (7) Court Mac- 
ſherry is a barred port, in a bay of the ſame name, on which 


there are not above ten feet water. It was, in early times, 


deeper and ſafer, much frequented by the Spaniards, and the 
towns that lie about it were then in a better condition than 


(6) Atlas Maritimns et Commercial's, p. 25. Cutler's Coaſting Pilot, p. 24. 
Preſent State of Ireland, chap. x. — Ce) Boate's Natural Hiſtory of Ireland, chap. 1. 
ect. x. p. 21. Earl of Strafford's Letters, vol. ii. p. 25. Smith's ancien anc 
preſent State of the county and citv. of Cork, vol. i. p. 278.— Cd) Boate's Natural 
Hiſtory ot Ireland, chap. 11. fect. ii. p. 23. Cutler's coaſting Pilot, p. 25, Mor!- 
fon's Itinerary, P. ii. B. ii. chap. ii. p. 158 — % Smith's ancient and preſent 
State of the county and city of Cork, vol. i. p. 270. vol. ii. p. 290.— 0 Camden: 
Hibernia, p. 73%, Hanmer's Chronicle, p. 53. It is now a market town, and ot 
very little note, 


now 
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now they are (g). We have paſſed by many creeks and 
coves that might have been deſcribed; and we have ipoken 
of ſome, that, in their preſent {ituation, are not very remark- 
able. It is however to be conſidered, that they are all in a 


"rude ſtate of nature; ſo that many of them are in a capacit 

of being improved (/. If at the ſame time that he reflects 
Jon this, the reader will alto be pleaſed to recoliect the teveral 
noble and commodious ports which are deſcribed in the former 


= chapter, he will ſee how {trong an inſtance the county of 
Cork affords of the numerous maritime advantages reſulting 


* 
4 


from the peculiar diſpeſition of its coaſt, which reaches up— 
Ewards of an hundred miles (7). 


Tu extent of the ſea-cv:itt of the county of Waterford, 


which, from Ardmore Head to Hooke Tower, may be about 


twelve leagues, is in effect a ſpacious Bay, and the ground 


moſtly clean and ſandy, which, with the genti-neis of the 


tides and currents, has been, with ſome probability, affigned 


as the reaſon why the fiſhing thereon is as good as in any part 


of Ireland (4%. There are however f-w or none of thoſe 
ports which, in this chapter, it is our buſineſs to deſcribe, 


though many headlands and in'cts between that ſeem to pro— 


miſc them. Whiting Bay is finall and convenient, but fre— 


quented only by fiſhing boats. Ardmore is a od high pro- 
montory, and gives n:me to a bay, Where there is a good 


Boats, 


road in ſeven or eight fathom water (7). Between Minehead 
4 
7 


and Helvock Head there is a pretty bay for fiſhin 


. 
EN 


* 


Between Ballyvoil Head and Dunzarvan Harb ur lics a mo- 
L 5 _ 
derately deep and broad opening, called Clonea Bav, from a 


caſtle of the ſame name, ſtanding a littie within it. This 
has a ſandy bottom, with a bar at its entrance, quits dry ar 


low water, and can be of little or no f-rvice to any kind of 


velicl. The coaſt from hence caſtward is high and rocky, 
w1i.h very ſmall bays, of uſe only to iſhing-crait (m). B-- 
tween Newtown and Brownftovn Head, Which are about two 


: Engliſh miles aſunder, lies the wide open Bay of Tramore, 
which is remembred here only that it may be avoided ; for in 


hazy weather, when Hooke Tower cannot be ſeen, this, to 


p. 249——254. vol. 11, p. 288.—(b) As the ſpirit of improvement prevn:ls ſtrongly 


* 


2 
1 


e 


. 4 
pretnt State of the county and city of Cork, vol. ii. s. 2653—298.—(k) Cam- 
cent Hibernia, p. 740, 741. Boate's Natural Bittory of Ireland, chap, iii. ſect. 
V!!, p. 32. Cutler's Coating Pilot, p. 25.— 05 Speed's 1 hcatic of the Britiſh 
Empire, fol. 139. Preient State of Ireland, chap. vii. p 457, Warts Antiqui- 
ties of Ireland, Chap. xxxi. p. 202.—(m) Buate's Natural Hi ny cf Ireland, 
Chap. iv. ſect. vi. p. 40. Cutler's Coaſting Pilot, p. 25. Smith's ancient and 


o So. 1 1 6 * | 
| preſent State of the CUUlily and city of Water ter, chap. X. 
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the deſtruction of many veſlels, has been miſtaken for the 
mouth of Waterford Haven (). We have given an account 
of this harbour in the former chapter; and have nothing to 
add farther, than that, in conjunction with Youghall, at the 
other extremity of the county, it may very wel] anſwer a all 
the purpoſes of foreign commerce in reſpect to this county, 
and thoroughly improve it (9) : More etpeciully as the par 
of Dungarvan is extremely well ſeated for becoming the 
ſtaple of the fiſhing trade ; which, if the informations wr 
have received of the Nymph Bank be true, and the fiſheric: 
here were put under proper regulations, and effectually en. 
couraged, might afford ſuch a reward to the induſtry of the 
inhabitants, as would leave them no room to envy the lot 0: 
any of their neighbours (5). 

THE large, fruitful, and populous province of Leinſter, 
though it contains five maritime counties, and thirty league; 
of coaſt, can hardly boaſt of one good port (). The Bar 
of St. Margaret s, Which lics a little to the North of Wa- 
terford Haven, is frequented only by fiſher boats. Beyont 
this lies Carneſore, or, as ſome call it, Carneroot Point, 
which is thought the moſt to the South-Eaſt of any land i: 
Ireland: to the North of which we find Greenore or Grenor: 
Bay, which is of no great conſequence, and lies a very litt 
South of Wexford Haven, which has been deſcribed in the 
former chapter (r). Arklow is the next, upon a little river 
of the ſame name, which is thought to be the Oboca ci 
Ptolemy (s). In ancient times, It "ſeems, this was a con— 
ſiderabſe port; and even in the laft age it was in ſome eſt— 
mation, though at preſent it ſcarce deſerves that name (f 
There is a ſmall river, which poſſibly might, with ſome 
expenſe, be made to contribute to its improvement () 
Wicklow 1s under the ſame circumſtances, though in a little, 
and but a little, better condition ; yet having a tolerable in- 
land trade, it is probable, that whenever in uſtry ſhal. 
render its inhabitants wealthy, they may diſcover the means, 


(tn) Above the Bay lies what is called the Strand of Tramore, containing ab':; 
two thouſand acres, which might be r-covered, by running a bank or dyke actes 
it; and if this was once done, poſſibly a port might be made by art.—(s) Alm: 
the whole commerce of this county at preſent conſiſts in the exportation of pre- 
viſions and raw commodities; but when manufactures ſhall be once introduced, an 
brought te thrive, things will oon change their face. —(p) Doyle's Account ee! 
the Nymph Bank. Dobb's Effay on the rage of Ireland, P. ii. p. 125. Smit th 
ancient and preſent State of the county and city of Waterford, p. 249 —2 59.” 
() Camdeni Hivernta, p. 744. Specd's Theatre of the Britiſh Empue, fol. 14% 
Bone s Natural Hiſtory of Ireland, chap. iv. ſect. iii. p. 36,—(r) Fynes Morylon 
Itinerary, P. iii. B. iii. chap. v. p. 157. Boate's Natural Hiſtory of Ireland, chat. 
iii. ſet, vii. p. 31. Cutler's coaſting Pilot, p. 19, 20.—(5) Camdeni lin. 
p. 749. Eaxteri Gloffarium Anti quitatum Britannicarum, p. 186.— (:) Boat: 
Natural Hiſtory of Ireland, chap. iii. ſect. vi. p. 29, Cutler's Coaſting Pil.: 
p. 20. Preſent State of Ireland, chap. vi.—(u) If by this, or any other meat, 
the Haven could be rendered more commodious, there are {ome 1@fe ſandy ro? 
near it where ſhips of conſiderable burden might ride. 


and 
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. and be able to afford the charge, of improving their 


ort. 
Tut county of Dublin has only the bay of the ſame 


name; which has been alrcady deſcribed, Drogheda bay, 


S 


4 
4 


g : wat 4 7 * 


which is in truth the mouth of the river Boyne, and whick 
has been likewiſe already mentioned, lies between the coun- 
ties of Eaſtmeath and Louth; though the town which gives 
name to it, belongs to neither (w), The broad open bay of 
Dundalk may, when it is high water, be conſidered in the 
light of an harbour, and as tuch, is of ſome ule to the town 
of the ſame name; of late, we are told, rendered more fo 
than formerly, and in a fair way of meeting with {till farther 
improvements. But when the tide is out it is abſolutely dry, 
and may be paſſed, on foot, without either difficulty or dan- 
ger (x). The town of Carlingford, which has a good inland 
trade, and ſome commerce, ſtands upon a bay of the ſame 
name, which not only divides the counties of Louth and 
Down, but the provinces alto of Leinſter and Ulſter. This 
is a ſaſe, large, and convenient port, though not much fre- 
quented on account of its trouble{ome entrance, having foul 
ground and dangerous rocks on both ſides, but with a fair 
channel between, half a league over. On the bar there are 
ten fect at low water; but within, from ſeven to twenty fa- 
thom. In the road betore the town there is ſafe riding in 
almoit any depth; neither docs a {hip riſk any thing by 
running on the ſoft Ooze, where ſhe may fit fate, without 
anchor or cable, There is plenty of Cod, and excellent 
oyſters are caught here; and chere are alſo ſome Salt-works( y). 
Thus it appears, that thete ports, ſuch as they are, are ver 
equally divided amongſt the ſeveral counties; and as the ſpirit: 
of cultivation, and the defire of making the moſt of natural 
advantages, prevail ſtrongly amongſt their inhabitants, as 
they have more acquaintance with, and better opportunities 
of knowing the value of, commerce, than in other parts of 
this iſand; and as they have allo the ſeat of government in 
their centre, we may rationally expect that, in proceſs of 
time, ſeveral of theſe may be rendered better, and {ome new 
ones perhaps opened (z). 

THE province of Ulſter comprehends four maritime coun- 
ties, and has a ſca coaſt of an hundred leagues, Point Cran- 
held makes the eaſt ſide of Carlingford bay ; and from thence 
to Bealachaneir, coaſting along the mountainous country of 


O OS 3 
Mourne, there are only a few creeks, capable of receiving 


(zv) See the Political State of Great Britain, vol. i. p. 253. 254.—(r) Boate's 
Natural Hiſtory of Ireland, chap. vi. lect, ity, p. 26. Atlas Maritimus et Com- 
mercialis, p. 23. Sce the ingenious Mr, Wright's Pietace to the LOUTHE ANA, 
—(y) Camdeni Hibernia, p. 762. Boote's Natural Hiſtory of Ireland, chap. ii. 
let, li. p. 11. Atlas Maritimus et Commercialis, p. 23.—(z) Camdeni Hibernia, 
". 744—7556. Atlas Maritimus et Commercialis, p. 22. Dobbs's Eflay on the 
Trade of Ireland, P. i, p. 16, 17. P. ii. p. 8. 7. 

nothing 
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nothing beyond the ſize of a fiſhing boat (a). Between that 
and St. John's point lies the bay of Dundrum ; ſpacious in- 
deed, being fix miles broad, but ſhallow and ſandy. The 
inner bay, which is three miles in extent one way, and a full 
ms the other, is a very ſafe convenient port, but then only 

mall veltels can come thither; and Dundrum is no mor: 
bs a pleaſant village (b). In the outer bay there is very 
good fiſhing for flat fiſh of all kinds, fea trout, and lobſter. 

which might be managed to great profit (). T he Foreland, 
or point of St. John, which is the Iſamnium Promontorium 
of Ptolemy, ſtands a mile ſouth of a little bay, which is now 

called Port St. Anne, and is come in the place of the old 

Haven of ane T his has been, with great care and ex- 

enſc, improvca with a Key and Bafon, by Michael Ward 
eſq; ont of the juitices of his majeity's court of king's bench, 
and thereby rendered a ſecure and commodious harbour for 
veiicis of one hundred and fifty tuns (4). In conſequence of 
this, the village of Nillough is riſen, in the ſpace of a few 
years, into a thriving well-built town, in which ſeveral mer- 
chants reſide; while Ardglaſs, about a mile diſtant from it 
over the ſtrand, which was not only an ancient corporation, 
but the iccond town at leaſt in Ulſter, is ſunk into a miſera- 
ble hamlet, and is now remarkable. for nothing but a few 
wretched remains of its former magnificence (e). This 
ſhows what may be done, even by private 3 of opulent 
fortune, not only for their oven bene fit, and that of their fa- 
milies, but for the public emolument, and the advantage of 
the whole country, 

Tur land ftretching from Ardglaſs north-north-caſt, fo: 
about five miles or thereabouts, ve there find Killard point, 
which is the ſouth-weſt extreth ity, as Quintin point is the 
oppohic extremity, of Strangford bay (f). This bay, or ra- 
ther ſtrait (for the ſea runs teu zh It with great rapidity like 
a ſluice), is upwards of five miles long, and ſomewhat more 
than half a mile broad. On the ſouth fide lies the town and 
harbour of Strangford, where ſhips may lie fate out of the 


Teach of the current, as they may likewiſe in Audley bay, 


which is directly 55 Caſtle Ward, a fine ſeat belonging to 


(a) Camdeni Hibernia, p. 762. Fynes Moryſon's Itinerary, P. iii. B. iii. chay, 
v. p. 158. Preſent State of Ireland, ch p. iv.—'b) Boate's Natural Hiſtory of Irc: 
land, chap. iii. ſect. iv. p. 27. Cutler's Coafting Pilot, p. 21, The ancient and 
preſent ſtate of the county of Down, p. 139.—(c) It may eferve ſome conſideration, 
whether this bay has been always in the ſame condition. For though it is ever 


dangerous ro encroa h upon the ſea, yet to recover what it has over-whelmed, i: 


ſafe and ad vantageous.—(d, Camdeni Hibernia, p. 767, Baxter: Gloſſarium Anti- 
quitatum Bri a. inicarum, p. 140. The ancient and preſent Rate of the county of 
Down, p. 16. 23. 128.—(e) Camdeni Hibernia, p. 767. Boate's Natural Hiſtory 
of Ireland, chap. iii, ſect. iv. p. 27. The ancient and preſent ſtate of the county 
of Down, x. 20. 467. 271.—{ f) Moryſon's Itinerary, P. ili. B. iii. ch. v. p. 159 
Boate': Nat 1:21 Hiſtory of Ireland, chap. 11. ſect. iii. p. 12. The ancient and 
prefent ſtate of the county of Down, p. 136. 6 
the 


* 
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. judge before- mentioned (g). On the oppoſite fide alſo 


7 
" 
* 


chere are ſome Havens, of which the beſt is Portaferry in the 


Ardes; between which and Strangford there is a ferry, which 
maintains a regular correſpondence between the Peninſula 
laſt- mentioned and that of Lecale. This bay opens into the 
N great lough Conne, or lake of Strangford, which runs direct]; 
North up to Newton, and ſends a tmall branch to the Weſt, 


on which ſtands the city of Downpatrick, the capital of the 


county, a parliamentary borough, and in effect the port upon 


this great body of Water; for though Strangtord has the title, 
yet the collector refides here, and keeps only a clerk there (þ). 
* Veſſels of hfty tuns come up to the quay at King's Welton, 
about a mile from the city; and the cuitoins and excife 
amount annually to about eight thouſand pounds. 


CONNE is the largeſt fait water lough in Ireland; the tide 
towing directly up from Strangford to Newton thirteen miles, 


| affording ſeveral pleaſant and uſeful creeks on both fides, 


and covering upwards of twenty-hve thoutand plantation 
acres (i). In their proper ſeaſons there is a profitable Her- 
ring, and many other valuable fiſheries, on this lake; in 
which, as we have elſevwnere obſeried, there are a multitude 


of iſlands, which maintain large kerds of cattle, great num- 


bers of horſes, and upon which immenſe quantities of fowl 
are raiſed, Beſides all this, they have, cf late years more 
ſpecially, converted abundance of their ſea ware into Kelp, 
which, for the uſe of the glaſs houſes, they ſend to Dublin, 
and other places, where it not only fetches a very good price, 
and 1s therefore valuable as a manufacture, but, from its 
bulk and annual exportation, is alſo very ſerviceable to navi- 
zation ; and in conjunction with the other produce and ma— 
nutactures of the countries on both ſides tne lake, has, within 
the memory of man, raiſed ſeveral ſmall viliages into large 
and populous towns (+). 

FROM Point St. Quintin to Bryal Point the land runs 
North-Eaſt, but from Bryal Point to Donaghadee it runs 
North, flaiting to the Weſt, and a very foul coaft all the 
way. Donaghadee is the ſtation of the Scotch packet, paſ- 
ing from thence to Port Patrick in Galloway, which lies 
thirty miles to the North-Eaſt. "There is a very good ſtone 


Juay at this place, vchere veſſels of conſiderablè burden may 


ide in ſafety. The principal commerce between the two 
countries conſiſts in horſes, and, according as ſeaſons hit or 
fail, proviſions; and it would certainly be for their mutual 


(g) There is likewiſe another called Audley Caſtie, built upon a rocky Promon - 
tory, commanding a proſpect of the lake in its full extent quite up to Newton, and 
1: one of the fineſt water views in }reland—{(+) Boate's Natural Hiſtory of Ireland, 
chap. ii. ſect. iii. p. 12. Cutler's Coafting Pilot, p. 121. Preſent State of Iire- 
land. chap, viii.—(i) Camdeni Hibernia, p. 767. Boate's Natural Hiftory of Ire- 
land, chap. ix. ſect. iii. v. p. 73, 74. The ancient and preſent ſtate of the county 


of Down, p. 152, 153, 154,—{&) See the Political Survey oi Great Britain, vol. i. 
D. 124. 


benefit, 
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benefit. if this commerce was put upon ſome better foot than 


that on which it ſtands at preſent (/). At a ſmall dittanc: 
are the Copland iſlands, three in number, one inhabitcd, ang. 
ther having on it a light-houſe, and the third affording oral; 
ſor horſes, and abundance of ſea tovii, We come then to 


Graham's Port, Portavo, and Bangor, anciently famous for 


its noble ab bey, all upon the South fide of the entrance 6 
Carricxfergus bay (m). The county of Down, in point « 
cxtent, is equal to the county of Leiceſter, or that of Not. 
tingham, but is more populous than either („); yet, in ge. 
neral, the ſoil is not remarkably rich or fertile; ſo that the 
ſituation of the cou: 1try, and the induſtry of its inhabitants, 
have made it all it is. The lake and the fea yfeld plenty, 
and a great variety, of fiſh. Ihe mountains f. ed black cat. 
tle and ſheep. By the help of Marl and f:a ware thcir 
lands, m many of them very unpromiſing, produce, not crop; 
only, but large crops, of different kinds of grain; and the 
manufacture, thoroughly diffuſed, affords a comfortable ſub- 
ſiſtence to thoſe who are unfit for harder labour (o). 


1E county of Antrim, ſomewhat larger in extent, though | 


not quite ſo populous as that of Down, is divided from it by 
the bay of Carrickfergus, that is, the Craig or Rock of Fer— 

us, which is about two leagues broad from the iſland c. 

Iagee to Bangor (). This, in all probability, is the Vin. 
derius of Pto! emy, and in North Britain would be ſtyled 2 
Firth (4). The town from which it takes its name is very 
well 84520 on the North ſhore, about ſix miles from th: 
mouth of the bay, having a go road before it, with a pier 
near the place, within which vellels lie dry at low water. Jt 
was anciently a borough of great conſequence, as appears 
from the mayor's being admirai of a conſiderable extent d 


coat, as well in Down as in this county; the corporation 


enjoging the cuſtoms paid by all veſiels within thoſe bounds; 
the creeks of Bangor and Bcelf-ſt only excepted (r). TIhs 


grant, as we have before remarked, tne crown 1 
and thereupon randferred the cuicom-houte to Belfaſt, 


which town it is now much inferi-ur, as well in ſize 2 
trade, It is however ſtill a place of note, as being no longe: 


(7) Boate's Natural Hiftory of Ireland, chap. ili. §. vii. p. 31. 


Cutler's Coaftin: 
Pilot, P. ZI. 


The ancient and preſent ſtate of the county of Down, p. 65. 135, 
269.—(m) The Duke of Schomberg landed, Auzuſt 13, 1989, in Graham's 0 
Groom's Port Bay, with ten thouſand men far the reduction of Ireland. —(n) The 
county of Down contains 553,289 Engliſh acres, Leiceſter and Nottingham about 
60,000 acres each. Preſent ſtate of Ireland, chap, viii. Dobbs's Etfay on the 
Trade and Improvement of Ireland, part i. p. 32. The ancient and preſent ftote 
of the county of Down, chap. iii. & Ix. p. 107.,—(p) Camdeni Hibernia, p. 768. 
Fynes Mor) ſon's Itinerary, part iii, b. iii. chap. v. p. 159, Dobbs's Eſſay on th! 
Jradue and Improvement of Ireland, part ii. p. 5.— (7) Camdeni Hibernia, p. 768. 
Baxteri Gloſſarium Antiquitatum Britannicarum, p- 25. Vinderius, the latini- 
ſing theſe Britiſh words Vind e Riu, the head of the river, the /Eftuarium, ot 
Firth, —(r) Boate's Natural Hiſtory of Ireland, chap. ii. &. ii. p. 13. Cutler's 
Coafting Pilot, p. 21. The ancient and preſent face of the county of Down, p. 13”: 
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. borough but a county of itſelf, and ſending, in that capa- 
city, two members to the Iriſh houſe of commons (3). 
* Two leagues North from Carrickfergus lies the ſmall port 


of Oldflect, little frequented at preſent. Beyond this there 


is a bold coalt and ſafe anchoring to the height of Fairland 
point, ſtyled in ſome charts Fair Read, the North-Eaſt Cape 


of Ireland; and there is good anchorag? round the iſland of 


? Rathlin, and alſo between it and the continent (ft). A little 
to tie South of this lies Ballycaſtle, a new port, which deſerves 
* peculiar attention, It owed its riſe to a vein of coal, diſ- 
covered and wrought here by Hugh Boyd, eſq; no, in 1749, 
after ſeveral years labour, finiſhed a harbour and dock, at 
his own expenſe, capable of receiving velie!s of one hun- 
* cred and fifty tuns; which, however, in a few years was 
| ruined by worms eating the wood work under water (. 
At firſt colliers were procured from England and Scotland; 


but this being attended with many inconveniencies, the me— 


thod of engag ing men to lavour, by beſtowing premiums, was 
tried, and ſucceeded with the natives, of whom about one 
hundred and ſixty are now employed, and about ſcven thou- 
ſand ton of coal raiſed in a year. In conſequence of this diſ- 
covery and theſe improvements, a glaſs-houſe, bleach-houſe, 
ſalt- works, brewery, tan-yard, and iron works, were eſta— 
bliſhed there in ſeven or eight years; and ſeveral merchants 
jettied in the place, who drove a great trade, and had many 
veſiels of their own (w). Upon the ruin of the pier and 
dock, in the manner before-mentioned, Mr. Boyd began new 
works of ſtone, cramped with iron, which indeed promiſed 
tecurity, but were very expenſive, "This produced an appli- 


cation to parliament, where, upon a firict examination, all 


theſe facts were reported by a committee, and that the Haven 
might be again rendered complete and commodious tor leſs 
chan ten thouſand pounds (x). 


BELLETREE, Ballintay, or Ballintoy, lies a little to the 
:outh-welt of the laſt-mentioned port, is a ſmall! bay, and, 
nes natural ſtate, not altogether ſafe from ſeveral winds (y); 
But ſince the year 1756, that a vein of coals was diſcovered 
near 1t (which is now wrought with ſuch effect, as not only 


- 


0 {upply a ſalt-work here, but two others, one at Portruſh, 


( Political Survey of Great Britain, p. 257. Earl of Strafford's Letters, vol. i. 
P. 103. 205, Additions to the Engliſh tranſlation of Camden's Britanni2,;:) 
Boate's Natural Hiſtory of Ireland, chap. iii, &. vii. p. 31. Chap. v. C. v. p. 35. 
Cutler's Coafting Eilot, p. 22, Preſent State uf Ireland, chap. x1,—'v) The read- 
er will diſcern from this iatance, how numerous the Havens on this coaſt may 
become, whenever commerce prevails. (? The ſame effects follow the diſcovery 
vt coals in Antrim as in Northumberland, Cumberland, and in Wales.—{(x) From 
the report made to the houſe of commons in Ireland by Mr. Lowther, February 34, 
1758.—( y) Boate's Natural Hiſtory of Ireland, chap. iii. §. iv. p. 27. Cutler's 
Coafting Pilet, p. 22 


69 ff * 
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and the other at Colerain, it is ſomewhat improved, and 
more confidercd ; inſomuch that, in the ſeſſions of the parlia. 
ment of Ireland, in 1758, the ſtate of this little Haven bein, 
brought before a committee, it appeared that it was capab!. 
of receiving barks of fifty tuns, and for the expenſe of tw, 
thouſand pounds might be rendered a good harbour for veſlc|: 
of much Jarger burden (z). The Giants Cauſeway is a cu. 
rioſity ſo very remarkable in its nature, that it ought not 90 
ve paſſed by in ſilence (4), though the deſcription of it is nc 
requintc in a work of this kind, and has been already th: 
ſubject of ſeveral Jearned writers, to whole labours we refer |, 
Belfaſt, as ſtanding on the Lagon water, belonged to the 
former chapter (c), and in that has been according! treated. ane 
as are alſo the ports of Colerain and Londonderry 4%. | 6 
THE county of Donegal is equal in ſize to thoſe of Down | 2 
and Antrim taken t together, and yet docs not contain half th 


he | 

number of people there is in either (e). There are fon: | I) 
lack rocks, called Enſterhull, over againſt Eniſthon, a pro— 1 
montory which thoots out into the ſea, the extremity of be 
which, called Calcdagh Point, is the north cape of Ireland (. po 
10 the weit-fouth-welt lies Lough Swilly, with great pro- ww 
bability thought to be the Arcita of Ptolemy, at this day cnc | apt 
of the nobleſt ports in Ireland, or indeed in Europe, nes e 


twenty miles long, and a full mile broad, good anchorage mn 
and deep water; fo that a whole fleet might lie there with |  Þt 
eaſe and ſafety (g). Weſt-ſouth-weit of Lough S willy! F 
Shcepſhaven, a very noble bay, though ſomewhat ie ir | 
to the former (). The weſt entrance of this bay is calle! i 
5 
7 
C 
| 


(z) Frem the report made by Mr. Lowther the ſame day with the former, !: 
rep ard to the port of Ballycaſtle. e a) This Giants Cauſeway conſiſts of men, 


ſcarce be put between them, 7 he greateſt part of them are pentagonal or hexag 
nal, but irregular, fo that none cf them have equal ſides. The curious agree 1. 
they are of the kind called Lapis Paſanus, or Baſzlte-, They run from the fice cl 
en high bill, nobody ont how far into the jea, This Cauſeway has been me. 
ſured, at low water, more than ſix hundred feet; in the broadeſt part it extends ta 1 
Hundred nd d forty feet, and in the narroweſt one hundred and twenty feet. Tl: 1 
height in ſome places thirty-ſix, and in others fifteen fee. (5) Philofo hical tra- c 
Ca&ti: ons oft! he Ro: al Society, N®, cxcix, ccxii. ccxxv. cexli. See alſo thoſe paper: 
prenied in ihe appendix to Gneiſon's edition of Boate's Natural Hiſtory of one 
and the tranfJation of Sir James Ware's Antiquities of ireland, 5 Walter Ha: 
eſq; chap. xxxiv.—-(c} Boll tical Survey of Great Britain, vol. p. 257. Ale 
Maritimus et Commerclolie, p. 21 Dobbs's Eſſay on the Trade and . Improve- 
ment of Ireland, P. ii. p. PL —(d) Political Survey of Great Britain, vol. i. 7: S! 
258, 259, 200.—(e) Camdeni E ibernia, p. 772. Preſent State of Ireland, cliip. Þ 7 
vii. Dobbs's Effay en the Trade ang Improvement of Ireland, P. ii. p. 6.—(f) 


27 
Boate s Naturel Hiſtory of Ireland, chap. iv. S. iv p. 28. Cutler's Coaſting Pilot, 


p. 22.— (g Camdeni Hibernia,' p- 772. Atlas Maritimus et Commerclalis, p. 24. ; 
Baxteri Glofſarium Antiquitatum Eritannicarum, p. 22.— 6) Boate's Natural Hit. 
tory of Ireland, chap. ii. F. iv. p. 14. Cutler's Coafting Pilot, p. 22. 
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ape Horn, and from thence to the North Iſlands of Arran 
here is a ſafe coaſt, and ſeveral good roads and bays (i). 
Seven leagues from theſe ifles of Arran lies Cape Telin, or 
$ Helen, the North-Welt point of Ireland, and under :t an 
Haven, with a good road of the ſame name (4). Four leagues 
evond this Headland hes Rillibegs, an excellent Bay, of a 
Sircular form, the entrance narrow, but free from danger, 
and capable of receiving ſhips of any burden; and when 
once i.., ſhips may lie any where from ſix to eight fathom 
vater, in perfect ſafety. This Haven has ſome trade, which 
js more than any uf thc reſt can boaſt; and the town of the: 

ame name, which ſtands upon it, is a parliamentary Borough, 
and has a Cuitom-houte (/), Welt from Killibegs lies Cape 

Ft. John; and between the Port laſt-mentioned and this 
Cape is Mackſwaine Bay, dangerous at the entrance, bur 
within very commodious (n). Iwo leagues beyond this lic, 

onegal Harbour, difficult likewiſe in the entrance, which 

as rendered it lels trequented than otherwiſe it would have 
been (n). South-Weſt of Donegal Haven, Lough-Earn 
pours into the occan, and makes the Port of Ballyihannon, 
Which, though a barred Port, has ſome commerce, and, in 
proportion as induſtry increaſes amongſt the people in this 
extenſive county, will have much more. We have alread 
mentioned this Lough, and its famous Caſtle of Inniſkilling ; 
and Mall therefore only obſerve, that the ſhort river, if it 
may be ſo ſtyled, which forms the Harbour of Ballyſhannon, 

Icparates the Province of Connaught from that of Ulſter (0). 
But, in reſpect to the latter, it may be proper to remark, 
before we leave it, that as the county of Fermanagh com- 
municates with the occan by the Port of Ballyſhannon, and 
all the counties licing upon the Louzh-Neagh have now a 
Correlpondence with the Iriſh Sea by the Newry Canal, 
Monaghan and Cavan are, ftrictly ſpeaking, the only two 
and counties in the province (þ). 

IR county of Sligo is ſmall, but the beſt inhabited of 
zuy in Connaught, and the county in general very capable 
ot improvement. Weſt from Ballyihannon, at the diſtance 
of three leagues, lies a ſmall ifland, called Ennis Murry ; 
at the South end of which is a large rock above water, with 


> 


'*CLe running from it at a great diſtance into the ſea; ſo 


4 


 Roate's Natural Miftory of Ireland, chap. iii. § vill. p. 32,—(4) Cutler's 
ating Pilot, p. 22.— 01) Camdeni Hibernia, p. 772. Poute's Natural Hiſtory 
% Ireland, chap. ii. v. p. 15. Atlas Maritimus et Com ercialis, p. 24 — 
) Cutler's coaſting Pilot, p. 23.— () Camdeni H:ibernia, p. 772. Boate's 
\ rural Hiſtory of Ireland. chap. 11. & v. p. 16. Atlas Maritimus et Commer- 
+415, P. 24-—(9) Boate's Natural Hiſtory of Irelend, chap. 111. v. p. 28. 
„elend State af Irland, chap, viii. Cutler's coaſting Pilot, p. 23-—(p) This 
demenſtrates the vaſt utility of that great work, which as it Will redound to the 
nent, ſo it will be the admiration of poſterity. 


that 
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that to the South-Weſt the coaſt is foul as far as Rala Point 
South-Eaſt from thence lies the Haven of Sligo, the Libniy 
of Prolemy, troubleſome in the paſſage, but a tolerable pon 

when once entered, There 1s a cuſtom- houſe and ſome trad. 

here, and the town is à parliamentary borough (%%. Sour 

from Sligo is Clonick Bay, and Weſt from thence Moy 

Harbour, neither of them much frequented. 

We come now to the county of Mayo, which is tkric 
as large, though not near ſo well peopled as Sligo. lt has: 
long extent of coaſt, fronting directly towards the North, |. 
Which there are many coves and bays that might be of uſe; 
but their particular con /eniencies are at preſent known on 
to ſmuggling veilels, and the maſters of cuſtom- houle boat., 
who are employed to 100k after them (r). Broadhaven, hie 
expands itſelf near to the Weſtern extremity, is a good port, 
though embarrafſed on the Eaſt fide with ſome {mall {ut; 
rocks, called the Stags of Broadhaven (s). On the back a 
the promontory, which forms one ſide of this, lies anotie;, 
called Black-fod Harbour, of which I mcet with no diſtin} 

account, though placed in all the maps. About cle} 
leagues from this port lies Achil Head, in an iſland, with: | 
palfage between it and the Main; ſo that it is 0 
Beast. within which there are many Creeks and Inlets; 
ſo unfrequented, and their ſtate ſo uncertain, that, in a Wan 
like this, a deſcription of them need not be attempted. | 

GALWAY is a very noble and ſpacious diſtrict, the larget 
in this province, and, except Cork, the county of great! 
extent in Ireland; at the ſame time, after Donegal and NI. 0 
the thinneſt in that! kingdom of people. Yet the ſoil is g00. 
and, in many parts, fertile in corn, as well as in grals; f 0 
that it is very capable of being made a fair and flourifhin; 


region; as, with theſe advantages, it may be afhrmed ! . 


abound likewiſe j in fine ports (t). From Point Dogs to Ca; 


Slyne there are various Creeks, but none amongſt them 


any conſiderable ſize. To the South-Eaſt of the laſt-me::- 
tioned Headland there are ſeveral fine Inlets, cheer ane 


Batterby Bay, which has a narrow entrance, but within? 
four miles long and two broad, every where ſafe, good grounc, 

deep water, five fathoms on each fide, and from ten to twelve 
in the middle (2). Conichin Bay has, in the ven 


70 Speed's Theatre of tbe Britiſh Empire, fol. 143. Boate's Natural H 


of Ireland, chap. ili. L. v. p. 29. Baxteri Gloſſarium Antiquitztum Prag, 
carum, p. 152.— 7 Thets, in ſucceeding ages, will become ſources of hend! 


abundance, inſtead of receptacles of clandeſtine and deſtructive commerce, in Mic 
the neceſſaries of life are bartered for foreign wines and ſpirits. —(s ) Camc-!! 
Hibernia, p. 758. Boate's Natural Hiſtory of Ireland, chap. ii. 8 vi. p. 10 
Cutler's coaſting Pilot, p. 23.—(7) Camdeni Hibernia, p. 757. Speed's Theatr: 
of the Britiſh Empire, fol. 143. Dobb's Eſſay on the trade and improvement e 


Ireland, p. 1. p. F557 Boate's Natural Hiſtory of Ireland, chap. iv. &. v. p. * F 
Moutk. 


Cutler's coaſting ilot, p. 23. 
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\outh of it, from twelve to fifteen fathom water, and ſeven 
at the very bottom, but then the entrance is much embarraſt- 
4, and in that reſpect dangerous, til! ſeamen in general ſhail 
-come better acquainted with it (π Galway bay is very 
Fcapacious, having the South Arran iſlands before it, through 
Arhich there is no leſs than four paſlages. There are various 
ſands, ſhoals, and blind rocks, ſome of which are called the 
Stags of Arran, eſpeciaily on the north Gde, but having fo 
many outlets theſe are ealily avoided ; and if the country was 
more populous, many excellent harbours, beſides theſe alrea- 
dv in ſome ſmall degree of ule, might be made without any 
great expenſe (x). _ 

| GALWAY, which is not only the county town, but the 
capital of the province, has a mayor, ſheriffs, recorder, town 
clerk, a cuſtom-houſe, exciſe-ofice, with ample cſtabl:ſh- 
ments and ſends two members to parliament. It is an hand- 
ſome well-built place, and formerly accounted the ſecond in 
Ireland, though now, as I take it, but the ſeventh (0). Tr 
ſtands upon the great lake of Corbes, which is the Auſoba of 
” Ptolemy. The port is very commodicus and fate, but at a 
> diſtance from the city, ſo that goods are carried up thither 
by lighters. It has a conſiderable foreigu commerce, as well 
as a great inland, and there is a good herring fiſhery in the 
bay (z). But after all, this is but little in compariſon of 
> what might be expected, and to what it will certainly attain, 
when this province ſhall be put upon a level with the reſt; 
but as we have treated pretty copiouſly already upon this ſub- 
2 ject, we ſhall content ourſelves with repeating our good 
+ wiſhes that this may be ſp*edily brought about (a). 

THe laſt we ſhall mention is the county of Clare, which 
is at preſent in the province of Munſter, though Sir Robert 
Sidney annexed it to Connaught; but that it was anciently, 
as it now 1s, in the former province, appears from its other 
name of Thomond, that is, North Munſter, being divided 
from the reſt of that province by the Shannon, which is the 

reaſon of our placing it here (5). It is a Peninſula, in the 
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form of a Pyramid, the baſis making the iſthmus, about half 


Tou) There are ſeveral among the iſlands not inferiour to this bay, but it would 


ſwell this chapter too much to give a diſtinct account of them.— (x) Boate's Natural 
Hiſtory of Ireland, chap. ii. &. vi. p. 16. Preſent State of Ireland, chap. v. xi. 
Cutler's Coaſting Pilot, p. 23.,—(y) Atlas Maritimus et Commercialis, p. 24. 
Preſent State of Ireland, chap. v. See alſo the additions to the Engliſh tranſlation 
of Camden's Britannia,—(z) Baxteri Gloſſarium Antiquitatum Britannicarum, p. 
30. Cutler's Coaſting Pilot, p. 23. Dobbs's Eſſay on the Trade and Improve- 
ment of Ireland, P. ii. p. 114.—(a) Camdeni Hibernia, p. 756. Ora autem mari- 
tima multis ſinubus, et navigabilibus alueis peruia accolas ad navigationes quodam- 


ö modo inuitat et provocat, ſed innatze deſidiæ dulcedo ita detinet, ut oftiatim malint 


victim querere, quam honeſtis 1:boribus paupertatem repellere.—(6) Camdeni Hi- 


bernia, p. 756. Preſent State of Ireland, chap. v. Dobbs's Eſſay on the Trade 
and Improvement of Ireland, P. ii. p. 6, 
| the 
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the ſize of Galway, but better inhabited. The ſoil is go, 
the climate mild, and the ſituation excellent (c). The oc 
bounds it on the north-weſt, where it has an extent of twent. 
leagues of coaſt, in which there are ſeveral creeks and bas, 
terminating with Cape Lean, rather Lainne, which in Ir, 
ſignifies a Sword-blade, or the Loup's Head, the north en, 
trance of the river Shannon, by which it 1s waſhed upon t 

ſouth-weſt for upwards of twenty lcagues more. The tow 
of Clare, from which it receives its name, is ſeated upon: 
large bay, full of ſmall iſlands; and a little higher ſtand. 

Ennis, a parliamentary borough, It is evident enough troy 
hence, that no country can be better diſpoſed for commerce. 
but we have not light ſufficient to enter into a more purticu/s 
deſcription, which I ſhould otherwiſe very willingly have g 

and which defect the ſurveys that are now ſaid to be main. 
will, we have reaſon to expect, very quickly ſupply (). 

Ir is now preſumed we have very fully proved the nume 
rous benefits that the iſlands of Britain and Ireland ders 
from the particular ſtructure of their coaits, and that they ar. 
not confined to particular parts, but either extended by nz. 
ture, or by a wiſe policy may be extended, to every part 0 
both. The many advantages ariſing to the countries adjacem 
to ports where a great commerce is carried on, the loſs d 
thoſe advantages whenever ſuch ports decline, and the ſ adden 
and certain acquiſitions that accrue from che reviving 0! 
opening of harbours, which have been for a long time Tg | 
ſerved or unemployed, have been hiftorically aſſerted, and 
the caules fo far explained, as thoroughly to unite the teſti 
monies afforded us by reaſon and experience (e). It is poth- 
ble ſome may think we have rather been too copious, and 
that fewer inſtances might have ſufficed. Some may likewiſe 
object that the deſcription of certain parts of the coaſt are dry. 
and unentertaining 3 and this very objection will be made by 
others to the parts with which the former objectors are bel: 
pleaſed (). The point was not to gratify any particular 
claſs of readers, but to uſe our utmoſt endeavours to fatisfy 
all; and even where the deſcription is leaft ſtriking, the de— 
ſign of the chapter is, we alſo hope, beſt purſued, as exhibiting ; 


(c) Boate's Natural Hiſtory of Ireland, chap. xvi. $.v. p. 128. Addition: ' 
the Engliſh tranſlation of Camden's Britannia.—(d) Sir William Monſon, who w: | 
an excellent judge of theſe matters, recommended this one hundred and fifty ve 
ago. He farther adviſed improving theſe Havens, building towns nrar, anc ©- | 
couraging the natives to apply themſelves to fiſhing „navigation, and commerce, 
the moſt effectual means of attaching them to the Engli government. —'e) Politic 
Survey of Great Britain, vol. i. p. 304. 377. 313. where the amaſing efeQs of . 
trade at Sunderland, the miſchiefs attending the decay of Rye and Winchelſea, an 


— 


— 


— 


the ſuddea and ſurprixing conſequences that have followed the making fo great in 


provements at Whitehaven, are preſented to the reader's conſideration.— f The 
producing a few, though theſe had been the moſt ſtriking examples, might hav? 
excited a ſuſpicion of partiality, would neceſſarily have left ſome material circum- 
ſtances unexplained, and have exhibited no manner of proof, that all parts of Bri- 
tain and Ireland may be rendered alike commercial, which 1s the principal point 
1 view. 


the | 
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She deficiencies which are yet to be ſupplied, and the 
Konqueſts that future induſtry is to make (g). It may be 
Ilſo ſurmiſed that there is a certain ſamenets in ſome of 
Fur accounts that might have been avoided, which 1; 
rue ()). But, with regard to facts that are of the utmoſt 
Importance, no advocate was ever cenfured for calling fe- 
Feral witneſſes, though they all of them fpoxe; and indeed 
muſt neceſſarily ſpeak, much to the fame purpoſe, 

Jo deal with the public without reſcrve : the chief motive 
bf our treating ſo circumitantially of the ports that already 
rc, or may be hercafter, made, in both theſe chapters, was 


the deſire of repreſenting the capacity of theſe two iſlands for 


commerce, in the fulleſt and ſtrongeſt light poſſible, fo as to 
gemove even the nighteſt doubt, by making it 1nconteſtably 
krident, that they are in all reſpects as well diſpoſed for en- 
He an univerſal correipondence with every part of the 
globe, as any of tnoſe iſlands were for attaining leſſer pro— 
portions of maritime power and trade, which for that reaſon 
have been celebrated by writers ancient or modern, and of the 
moſt eminent of Which we nave from them ſuccinctly treat- 
ed (7). If, from the anxious ailiduty uſed in thele chapters, 


the ſubject ſhali be more clearly underſtood, and ſhall for the 
Future merit greater attention, the pains that have been taken 
arc very happily beltowed ; for in effecting this, or even by 
Jo much as opening a way to its being effected, I am tho- 
in ſatisfied a moſt eflential ſervice will be rendered to 
this nation, as nothing can contribute more to the advancing 
its power and proſperity to that ſublime degree of perfection 
to which we have ſhown it is ſo admirably adapted, and for 
Which we may thence conclude it is deſigned, and, if we co- 
operate in properly improving the bleſlings indulgently be- 
ſtowed by providence, it may be ſpeedily, as well as certainly, 
Exalted. 

IHA, after all, there may remain no latent ſuſpicion 
of {ingularity in this notion, or apprehenſion of irs being a 
conjectural hypotheſis, I will produce the opinion of one of 
the beſt judges that ever wrote upon the ſubject. A men, 
whoſe immenſe fortune was the effect of his immenſe abili- 


(8) By explaining in ſome degree the inexpreſſible benefits reſulting from the 
Care and coſt expended in ſome places, and ſhowing the ditficulties that might be 
removed, and the diſaſters that might be redreſſed by embracing NaTurE's kind 


| offers, in many others, we have produced the moſt perſuaſive argument to the mot 


noble undertaking, viz. the rendering theſe iſlan!s alike plentiful and populcus 
throughout.— (h) In making it evident the coal trade has been equally advanta- 
n on the Eaſt and Weſt ſide of the coaſt of South Britain, in Wales, and eis 


beginniag to be fo in Ireland, we have proved the proptiety of encouraging the 


7 . 
S 


Working and tranſporting, that, or any other commodity of the like nature, 
Pwhere-ever found, which a ſingle, or even a double inſtance would not have done,--- 
(4 Sec the third chapter of this book, in which, with a view to this application, 
that matter has been at large diſcuſſed, 


tles, 
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ties, who ſpent his whole life in ſtudies of this kind, a; 
who was not more attentive to his private intereſt than to th 
public welfare, Thus then this great man ſpeaks (4). 


. 0 GGG 


* 
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* THE ſeca-line of England, Scotland, and Ireland, +; 
the adjacent iſtands, is about three thouſand eight hundre 
miles, according to which length, and the whole cont; 
ot acres, the ſaid land would be an oblong or paralellogran 
figure, of three thouſand eight hundied miles Jong, an; 


about twenty-four miles broad; and conſequently ever; 
part of England, Scotland, and Ireland, is, one with! 
another, but twelve miles from the ſea : whereas Francs.) 


containing but about one thouſand miles of ſea-line, is, , 
the like method of computation, about ſixty-five mi“ 
from the ſea- ſide; and conſidering the paucity of ports, t: 
compariſon of what are in the king of England's dom en. 


ons, as good as ſeventy miles diſtant from a port: up 


which grounds it is clear that England can be ſupplic! 
with all groſs and bulky commodities, of foreign grow: 
and manufacture, at far cheaper rates than France can be. 


viz. at about four ſhillings per cent. cheaper; the land. 


carriage for the difference of the diſtance between Englan/! 


and France from a port, being ſo much, or near there. 
abouts, Now to what advantage this conveniency amount 
eth, upon the importation and exportation of bulky com. 
modities, cannot be leſs than the labour of one mijlion c 
people, &c. —_— by buiky commodities, all ſorts d 
timber, plank, and ſtaves for caſk ; all iron, lead, ſtone: 
bricks, and tiles, for building; all corn, falt, and drinks, 
all fleſh and fiſh; and indeed all other commodities, where: 
the gain and loſs of four ſhillings per cent. is confiderab/z. 
THe cauſes which this gentleman aſſigns, and the case“ 


has ſtated by way of illuſtration, may well ſuffice towarc 
making this topic equally clear and certain; though, if 
were neceſſary, many more authorities and confirmation 
might be produced from a variety of works in different h. 
guages. But in reality this, like all other truths, bein, 
once fairly repreſented, brings with it ſuch a weight © 
evidence to the mind of an impartial judge, that it won 


be equally tedious and troubleſome to infift farther upon WH 
perhaps, nobody will deny. 


(k) Sir William Petty's Eſſays in Political Arithmetic, p. 238, 239. 
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CHAF 41 EK. 
HE ſeveral iflands that are ſcattered reund BRITAIN another 


ingular advantage. Their having been, many of them, ſo long 
neglected, no prejudice in reſpect to their capacity for improve- 
ment. The truth of which is as capable of ſupport from hiſ- 
| tory, as of being maintained by reaſon. This prerogative, hi- 
| therto, in a great meaſure unexerted, may be rendered highly 
bene cial to this country, in the preſent conjunt/ure more eſpe- 
q cially. The method in which this curious and copious ſubjett 
| 


| 


will be treated. 


H E happy diſpoſition of our rivers, the advantageous 
| form of our coaſts, are, as we have ſeen, circumitances 
pregnant with variety of ineſtimable benefits to this country 
ut there ſtill remains another prerogative leſs attended to 
tan either of the former, probably becauic the contequences 
f it being not ſo apparent, have occafioned it to bc leſs ge- 
Trail underſtood, This is the number of ſmaller iflands, 
gf very different ſizes, that lie, ſome at a larger, fome at a 
eſſer diſtance from this; which therefore, in regard to them, 
Bay be conſidered as a CONTINENT. It was from hence 
c gravelt authors of antiquity, uſing a figurative ſtyle, called 
RITAIN, emphatically, the GREAT ISLAND, and 


axXoTHER WORLD, that is, another continent; and 


ter writers, in the lofty language of the pocts, ſtyle her 
UEEN of the ISLES, whica we ſhall endeavour to prove 


mething more than a mere title (a). Though naturally, 
* 


f 
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moit reipects, equal, yet ein a long COUNE Or 5 3 
ther from a concurrence of accidents than by any po- 
Itical contrivance, ſome of theſe iſles, as we ſhall here- 
after ſce, are wonderfully improved; though ſome are in a 
Vorſe {tate at this day than old hiſtorians repreſent them to 
Have been in remcter ages (J). 

A h f 5 3 „ 0 p 
(a) Dion, Ales. in Orbis Deſcriptione, ver, 563, ct ſ:q. Aliffides in Oratione 
| Byptiaca, The author of the book. de Mundo, which has been aſcribed to Aril- 
de, in his third chapter, where he tells us Alton and lerne are called the Brit- 
1 illes. C. ſulli Solini Polyhiftor, cap. zxv. The author of the Panegyric to 
Conflantius, folſely inſcribed to Maximinian, ſays, the dictator Juhus Ceſar wrote 
© the ſenate he had found another world, which he thought of ſuch extent, as that 
Mt might be, with greater propriety, ſaid to be embraced than ſurrounded by the 
gccan. II muſt therefore have comprehended in this deſcription all that depended 
eon Britain, That this is more than a conjecture appears from one of our moſt an- 
tient and authentic hiſtorians [Ethelwerdi Chronic. lib. iv. cap. iv.], wao, ſpeak- 
Ee of a paſſage to Ircland, ſays, this iſland was, by the great julius Cæſar, called 
S:\tannides, Ptolemy, on the ſame principle, calls Ireland little Britzin,—(6) Piod. 
$:cu). lib. v. cap. 2. p. 209. Strabonis Geograph, lib. iii. p. 175, 176. iv. p. 201. 
Torn. Tacit. in Vita Julii Agricolæ. Plin. Hiſt. Natural. lib. iv. cap. 1. 6. Pompon. 
Mel. de Situ Orbis, lib, iii. cap, vi. and many more who might be cited, who yet 


Fould have known nothing of theſe ifles, if they had not been inhabited, and viſited 
J traders in thoſe times, 
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THE deduction manifeſtly flowing from hence is, tj; 
they may be all, through an aſſiduous and well conduge; 
application, brought into the ſame happy condition, F. 
it would be prepoſterous and abſurd, while we maintain, a; 
principle of law, that no length of time can bar the right « 0 
the crown, to ſurmiſe that any period of inaction ſhould, 
policy, preclude the juſt claims of the nation. She, at Dr. 
ient, enjoys the profits ſpringing from the due employmer 
of ſeveral of theſe HA x D AIDS, and has therefore rea; 
to expect none of the reſt ſhould be left 15 L F (c). Th 
gifts of providence wear the ſtamp and cognizance of HI 
from whom they come; and derive their excellence from ti. 
ſtate 1 in which he has placed them, It may be, in certair| 


th 
a 


3 8 
* 


ges, the want of ſufficient lights, the untoward 11tuatiq; 
A. things, the misfortuncs conſequent from an ill adjuſted ; 
ill adminiſtered government, might render any attempts * 


this ſort hopeleſs, if not fruitleſs (4). But ſuch is the ben 
hcence of the ſupreme power, that his bleſſings do not cithe 
periſh or loſe their vajue by not being employed. They r: 
main, though they remain undiſcerned in ſuch days of dari. 
neſs, and are reſerved, as the hidden treaſures of divine bounty, | 
to reward the intelligent labours of thoſe, who improve th: 
talents they have received from the ſame hand, by the ind 
tatigable ſtudy of his works. | 
Wr have already repreſented, in the cleareſt terms we wer | 
able, the advantages inſeparable from an inſular fituation,! 
which, as we have ſhown. from facts, and theſe, in politic! 
reaſoning, are allowed to be that kind of evidence which |: 
moſt inconteſtable, frequently balance, nay ſometimes over- 
come, all the diſadvantages of climate and of foil ; and thi: 
to a degree that experience only could force us to think cre- 
dible (e). It can therefore be no objection to this gener 
doctrine, that all iſlands are capable of being converted int» 
comfortable habitations, if thoſe who dwell in them ar 
under a wiſe government; that ſome of them have an un. 
promiſing appearance, much leſs that they have continue: 
(c) There is not an iſland, indeed ſcarce a rock, upon the coaſts, which bester? 
vitible marks of its being formerly inhabited. Was it, that the continent of Bun 
was then ſo full of people that they were under a neceſſity of ſettling theſe iſes 
iſlets? Or, was this country peopled from them ? Or, had they better notions tn. 
we of the advantages reſulting from their ſituation? At all events, if they were ß, Þ# 
pled, they may be again peopled.— (d) In times of general confuſion, the re. i 
parts of cvery empire decline firſt, and are laſt recovered, The civil diſſenft 3 Þ oY 
the government of England, Scotland, and Ireland, as might be eaſily prove. | 
hiſtory, have been no leſs injurious to the countries than to the inhabitants. 
Fens in the firſt, the Heaths and Moors in the ſecond, and the Bogs in the laſt, - | 
from theſe, Analozy teaches theſe ifles have been ruined the ſame way.— v 
have produced examples enough of this in the third chapter, and ſhall, occaſio:1 e! 
mention ſome others, though any ſingle inſtance migh ſuffice ; for what is do 
one part of the world may be done in another : And if the inhabitants of an 1 47 
are free, or, which is better, if the iſte is ſmall, dependant on a mild governm*"" 


: 
in a country capable of protecting them, they may be rendered both populous 24 1 
proſperous in an high degree. ; 


2 
A 
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Hot a tent? part of the ſize of our Iſle of Wight. 
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2 hrough ages unnoticed and inconſiderable; for the one 


accounts for the other; and yet we may truly affert, that few 
zillands can be aſſigned fo deſtitute of conveniencies, as that 


Rye cannot point out others deficient in as many particulars, 


Which have been ſo diipoled, by human induſtry, as to be- 
Tome the ſeats of profit, power, and pleaſure. I will not 
&rctend to fay, though I might quote lome great authorities 
n the ſubject, what Homer had in view when he choſe the 
lonarch_ of Ithaca (/) for hi: model of wiſdon;, fince what 

rer it was, that initance could not be more app icable to his 
Purpoſe than it is to mine (g), 

Bor if, in anſwer to what has been advanced, anv ſhould 
lege, that WANT and Dis TR+ss ſharpen mens IN. 
WyENTIONS, and enable them to adorn the very rocks to 
hich they are conlined ; the reply is eaſy, that VIRTUE 
nd PRUDENCE may in this, as in many other caſes, 1m- 
prove the LESSONS that were firſt given to mankin by NE- 
KESSITY (%%). An iſland, however ſmall, may, as we 
have already ſeen, become the ſeat of a great maritime city. 
und the capacity of erecting many of thele, if we can ſhew- 
It to be in the inhabitants of this country, is undoubts ly, 
What we have ſtyled it, a very glorious PREROGATIVE (I). 
A prerogative {:ngularly beneficial to a maritime power, as 
Inveſting her with the means of creating, at pleaſure, a mul- 
titude of ſubordinate ſtates ; ſo near, as that ſhe may at all 
Jeaſons command their aſſiſtance; ſo conſtituted, as that they 


11e 


. 


muſt always be dependant upon, and fo connected, that the 


Ercateſt part of the wealth they acquire muſt conſtantly and 
neceſſarily reſt with HER. But when we conſider farther this 
maritime empire, aircady ſo much extended, às not on:y to 
#xcite the envy, but aiſo to provoke the jealouty, of her moit 
frag neighdours, this prerogative appears in a ſtill ſtronger 
light, and may be well preſumed to be the reiource indicated 
by nature, and which therefore muſt prove fully ſuffcient for 
| (f) Homer, Iliad. B. OdyT . Virg. /Encid, lib. iii. Pemp. Mela de Situ 
FP lib. ii. cep. vii. Templeman's Survey of the Globe, plate ix. Ithaca 1s 


It is true UlyiTes had alſo 
K 1 - — * 5 . . . 
Cephalonia and Zacynthus, but his whole Dominicns were not quite as big as 


S71...c | ; 5 K. 
Hertfordſhire.— (g) Strabon. Geograph. lib. i. p. 17. where he aſſerts that Ho- 


mer's Intention was to repreſent the character of a perfect Prince. Heraclidi: 
Pontici Allegoriæ Homeri apud Galei Opuſc. Mytholog. p. 495, where this point 
P< fully explaineg. Ariſtotelis, iber de Poetica, cap. viii. where he celebrates 
R. Odyſley, as a moſt complete poem, and Ulyſſes, in other parts of his works, as 


n accompliſhed monarch.—{b} A critical reader may very pofli'ly object, that 
. the inhabitants of any of our iſlands are in a low condition, their own ſharp 
leclinęs will in time teach them, better than any other preceptors, huw to extr1 - 
$c:te themſelves, 

22-3 very unenterpriſing diſpoſition, and that thoſe who are not bleſſed with this, 
leave ſuch ifles to thoſe whom the love of their country has taught it — i) I mean 
b prercgative, an inherent privilege beftowed by nature, thit is, the providence 
t the ſupreme being, in the diftribution of land and fea, and the diſpoſition of 
countries, with a fitneſs for certain purpoſes ; the diſcovery, improvement, and 
ertfection of which, depends upon the prudence of their inhabitorts, and on the 
ention of their pgovernovrs more eſpecialiy, 


But in anſwer to this, let it be obſerve, that contented poverty 


ly 7 be 
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the ſupport of this naval dominion, and rendering it as ye, 
manent and ſolid as it is ſplendid and honourable (4), B. 
inſtead of dwelling on its conſequences, our immediate hy; 
neſs is to prove that BRITAIN really poſſeſſes this prero;; 
tive. 

THE moſt convenient, if not the ſhorteſt way of don 
this, is to take a view of the moſt conſiderable iſlands with hie 
Great Britain is inveſted, which ſeem to be the outworks placa 
by providence for the ſecurity of this great country; au. 
which, if properly improved, may, as we have ſuggeſtei. 
make their MOTHER ISLE invincible to her enemies, r. 
fuperiour to her rivals (I). We muſt, in order to do this 
as to be intelligible, touch various points in reference 
their geography, natural, civil, and commercial hiſtor; 
but, we deſire it may be remembered that we touch them cn. 
ly in regard to this particular purpoſe, for to make an amy 
deſcription of them in all reſpects is the proper buſineſs, an 
has been, in part at leaſt, executed by others, though ne 
indeed in ſo full and accurate manner as it deſerved ; for if 
had, the very end of this chapter had been long ago ſuper. 
ſeded. But perhaps the time may come, and our great ir þ 
is to accelerate its approach, when this, in its fulleſt extent 
{hall be with accuracy performed (m). At preſent, all tha 
is deſired of the reader, is to conſider this Political Surv | 
of our Iſlands attentively; to compare the natural advantage 
of thoſe that are already cultivated with thoſe that have ber 
ſo long lighted ; and to meaſure the benefits that may be re 
ſonably expected from the latter, by thoſe that have been, 
and are actually reaped from the former. His own reflecti- | 
ons will then project a light upon the ſubje&, and enable 
him, perhaps, to form many ſtronger arguments than wv? 
are able to offer, in favour of that attention which we enden 
vour to beſpeak, and which, whenever it is beſtoweJ, wil | 


be attended with effects ſuperiour to any thing we are able t. | 
conceive, | 


— 


—— — 


(&) This therefore appears to be the proper ſeaſon for examining cloſely i! | 
this matter, and inquiring how theſe hitherto neglected parts of he Britiſh emp"! | 
may be brought to bear a proportion in the ſupport of the common intereſt, wh. | 


is the principal reaſon this labour has been beſtowed, from the hopes that the 620 
expediency of it will at once facilitate and render it acceptable. I) If ve nl 
der all circumſtances attentively, it is for the mutual benefit of thoſe who dw?! 
the ſmall iſles, and the inhabitants of Britain, that they ſhould be put into a 
ter ſtate than they are: ragged and unimproved rocks diſhonour the count: * 
which they belong; but being cultivated, manufactures introduced, town: - 
ports opened, and correſpondence eſtabliſhed, which can only be done by = 
tention, protection, and encouragement, of the mother country, the con{£1 en 
will certainly make good the ancient and modern etymologies. The Britens, 
their own language, called this Innis Mor, i. e. the Great Iſland, as ci tt: 

Greeks ; the Romans, znother World; and, from the complete union of all it 
parts, may this be ever truly ſtyled Great Britain Im) Such a work, of ». hic! 
we pretend only to give the outline, would ſhow we have many valuable comme: 
dities in almoſt every one of theſe nepleRed iſlands. 


Tx 
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In order to execute this plan methodically, we will ſpeak 
f theſe iſlands in the following onder: Firſt of thoſe depen- 
ant upon South Britain ; next of ſuch as formerly belonged 1 
o the Dutchy of Normandy ; then of the Iſle of Man; af- 
&cr that of the weſtern iflands belonging to North Britain; | 
&nd laſtly of the Orkney and Shetland iflands. Thus we ſhall! I 

radually advance from thoſe that are neareſt and beſt known | 
do thoſe that are moſt remote, and with which, to their great 
misfortune, and the public detriment, we have been hither- | 
to but very little acquainted, —— 


Fern n . 
07 the Iſlands dependant upon South Britain. | 


NAME, ſituation, and extent of the Iſie of Miht, cr Wight, 
Succintt hiflory of it from the moſt ancient times. Climate, 
fail, and produce. Comparative view of this with reſpeft to 0 
ſome other iſlands. Propoſals for farther im rouenients. The £ 
like particulars in regard to the Sully, or Sylley Iflands. Con- 
ſilerations en their great importance. Hints as to the numer- 
ous advantages that might be drawn from them. Account 9 
Mona, now Angleſey, the original ſeat 5 the Britiſh Druids. 
The ſingular changes this country has undergine. Happy poſi- 


"| tron, admirable fertility, and ather natural benefits. Paſt and 
preſent condition in reference to agriculture, manufatlures, and | 
commerce. Miſcellaneous remarks, 1 


E will begin then, as is natural, with that which is | 
f moſt conſiderable and neareſt adjoining to the ſouth 
Foaſt of Britain, the Iſle of Wight. This ſcems to have 
been called by the ancient Britons, Uict, the Diminutive of 
Vig, which ſignifies an iſland (a). Hence the Romans, imi- | 
* tating, as their cuſtom was, the ſound of the Britiſh word, 48 
ſtyled it Victis, Vectis, and Vecta (b). A Greck writer, 
Coming nearer to the Britiſh name, calls it Icia (c). The | 
Saxons, Wiht, or Wihte, and Wightland, becuuts- poſtoſſ- ; 
ed by the Jutes, called ſometimes Vitæ and Viti, as well as 
: Juti (4),whence, in the modern Welch, it appcars to be ſtyl- 
| 5 Guith, which, becauſe it ſignifies disjoined or divorced, 
ſome have thought a very fignificant appellation (e); but 


(ba) Baxteri Gloſſarium Antiquitatum Britannicarum, p. 247, 248, relying on 16 
the great ſkill of the author in etymoulogies, and the apparent contormity velwe2n _ | 
U1& and VeRa.—(b) Sucton, in Veſpaſiano. Plin, hig. Nat. lib. iv. cap. 16. 
N laudii Ptolem:ei Geograph. lib. viii. cap. 2. Eutrop. hiſt. Nom. Iib. vii, Bed, 
| his, Ecclef, Gent. Anglor. lib. i. cap. 3.—(c} Diogor, Sicul. Bibllot n. hiſt. lib. v. 
Ep: 11. p. 209.— Cd) Chron. Saxon. p. 18, 19. Leg. Edward! Conicil. cap. 35 
$iured. Beverlac. lib. vi. p. 38. Stapleton, in the margin of his tranſlation ot 
Bede, obſerves that the Jutes were called Wites. Lambarde's hiftorical and topo— 
Fraphical dictiohary, p. 394.— (e) Nennii hiſt. Brit, cap. ii. Leland, Commentar, 
FT Cygneam Cantionem, p. go, Herriſon's Deſcription of Britain, p. 3m. Speed's 
Frium Empire, fol. 15, Lewis's hiſtory of Great Britain, p. 251, was ronarks, 
| $5: Guyth Gignies not only feparated, but « thiug in fight, 


the 
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the former account, though more modern, is however more 
natural, and therefore ſeems to come nearer the truth, 

IT is ſeparated from Hampſhire by a ſmall arm of the ſe, 
called anciently the Solent, which 1s, in ſome places, twelve, | 
in others ſeven, in moſt about four miles broad, except at | 
the Strait between Sharpnor and Hurſt Caſtles, where it |. 
not quite two (). This iſland is, or rather was, of an ov 


form, and 3025 ſaid to reſemble an egg; and in length, 


from Eaſt to Weſt, was ancicntly thirty miles, at prelent 
twenty-three at molt; in breadth, from North to 2 


twelve; in circumference; ſixty (s). The ſouth fide of t 
iſland, which is oppoſed to France, is naturally fortified b 


exceeding ſteep cliffs, and, where-ever theſe are wanting, 
forts and blockhouſes have been built. 


THERE are alſo large and dangerous banks of ſand on th: 
north fide called the Horſe, No Man' s Land, and the Bram. 
bles; on the weſt ſide a long ridge of rocks ; - and, nearer 
the ſhore, the needles ; on the ſouth Atherfeld rocks, Challarms, 
and Done Moſs; to the eaſt again, the Black Rocks, th: 


Mixon, and the White Clift, afford a kind of natural and e 
fectual barrier againſt all invaders (h). 


A LONG ridge of hills runs from weſt to eaſt, Thx 
country on the ſouth ſide is wonderfully rich and fertile, pro. 
ducing vaſt quantities of excellent corn; ſome ſay, in one 
good year as much as will ſerve the inhabitants ſeven (i) 
The middle and mountainous part of the iſland has ſon: 
wood, and abundance of fine graſs, which nouriſhes a val: 


GL 


number of ſheep, and their fleece is not inferiour to any in 
Great Britain, except thoſe of Cotſwould and Lempſter (+), 
Cattle, fowl, and fiſh, are equally good, and, except it 
time of war, when the iſland is crowded with people, cheap. 
here were likewiſe two parks, but one of theſe is now con- 


J Leland's Itinerary, vol. iii. fol. 79. Polyd. Vergil. hiſt. Anglic. p. 18 
arri ſon's deſcription of Britain, p. 31. Camdeni Britannia, p. 197. —(g) Becz 
hit, Eccleſ. Gent. Anglor. lib. i. cap. 3. Chronicon Fani S. Neoti, five ſe 
Aſſerii Annal. ap. Gale, xx. ſcrip. tom. 1. p. 142. Lelandi Commentar. in C\:- 
neam Cantionem, p. go, Polyd. Vergil. hiſt. Anglic. p. 18. Harriſon's Deſcr:;- 
tion of Britain, p. 31. Brome's Travels over England, Scotland, and Wal-s, “ 
iii. p. 265,—(b) Speed“ s Theatre of the Britiſh Empire, fol. 15. Heylin's Cel. 
mography, p. 285. Cutler's Coaſting Pilot, p. 11. It looks as if theſe rocks, 
ſhoals, and ſands, were remnants of the land belonging to this iſland when thut | 
miles long, and ſhaped like an egg, as ancient authors deſcribe it. Add to this t!# 
in the Ir iſh, and, if 1 miſtake not in the Armoric, an gg 18 called uig or ug! 
which has no ſmall reſemblance to vecta in the ſound, nor is it altogether unlike 
in ortnography.—(!) Harriſon's Deſcription of Britain, p 


31. Camdeni Brit! 
nia, p. 198. Speed's Britiſh Empire, fol. 15. 


Collier's Hiſtorical and Geoer! 
Brome's Travels over E. 
b. 265.—(k) Camdeni Britannia, p. Lam 
Childrey's Brirannia Baconica, p. 51. Colle 
Brome s Travels over England, Scotland, and Wales, * 


phica! Diction ary, under the article Wight, vol. 2. 
land, Scotland, and Wales, P. iii. 
Speed's Britiſh Empire, fol. 15, 
under Wight, vol. ji. 
ili. p. 266. 


verted 


* 
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bverted into arable land, and a foreſt, ſtored with excellent 
Seniſon ; to which when we add, that the climate, is ſo mild 
that myrtles grow in the open air, and ſo wholeſome (ex- 
tept towards the eaſtern extremity, where agues are very 
tommon) that the people are generally healthy, and live fre- 
quently to a great age, we may be juſtiſied in laying, that 


' Few places can boaſt of being more plentiful or more plea- 


ſant (J). 
1992 admirably watered in every part by ſprings, brooks, 
or rivers. The famous road of St. ticlens lies on the north- 
eaſt ſide of the iſland, where the ſea enters ſo deep, as almoſt 
to cut off one part; the molt caſtern promontory of which 
js Benbridge Point, and that extremity obtains the name of 
Benbridge Ifle (). There is another large opening about 
the middle, on the north ſide, where the river Cowes falls 
into the ſea, and forms a harbour, defended formerly by two 
ſtrong caſtles called the Eaſt and Weſt Cowes, but the latter 
only is now ſtanding (nu). About four miles up the river 
ſtands Newport, the capital of the iſle, in which there are, 
at preſent between three and four thouſand inhabitants: It 
is a neat town, built with ſtone, to which veſſels of a {mall 
burden come up; and being called in latin Medena, the 
iſland is on that account divided into the Hundreds of Eaſt 
Meden and Weſt Meden. About a mile from thence ſtands 
Careibrook caſtle upon an high rock (o). To the weſt of 
Newport Haven lies that of Newton, which, notwithſtand- 
ing it is now inconſiderable, was heretofore alſo a pretty 
good town; and ſtill farther to the welt lies the caſtle and 
town of South Yarmouth, where the ſea enters again into 
the land, and penetrates within a mile of the ſouth coaſt, 
The iſland being here as much interſected as at the eaſtern ex- 
2 hare is {ſtyled Benbridge, fo this is called Freſhwa- 
ter Ute (p). | 

THE hiſtory of this iſland does not, ſtrictly ſpeaking, fall 


"within our plan; but we ſhall give it ſuccinctly neverthe]eis, 


s it will throw much light upon ſome parts of the ſubject. 


It was not ſubdued by the Romans until the reign of the 


Emperour Claudius; when Veſpaſtan, who commanded with 


% Harriſon's Deſcription of Britain, p. 31. Camdeni Britannia, p. 198. 


Speed's Britiſh Empire, fol. 15. See allo Drayton's Polyolbion, towards the cloſe 


of the ſecond ſong, where we have a fine poetical picture of the Ile of Wight, 
which is at once correct and elegant. Childrey's Britannia Baconica, p. 51. 
Heylin's Coſmography, p. 285. Brome's Travels, P. ili. p. 265.— [m] Camde- 
ni Britannia, p. 198, Speed's Britiſh Empire, fol. i5. Collier's Dictionary un- 
der Wight, vol. ii,—(n) Leland's Itinerary, vol, iii. fol. 79. Camdeni Britannia, 
. 198. Speeq's Britiſh Empire, fol. 15. Brome's Travels, P. iii. p. 267.—{0) 


* Lcland's Itinerary, vol. iii, fol. 79. Camdeni Britannia, p. 198. Speed's Pri- 
; tih Empire, fol. 15. Heylin's Coſmoxraphy, p. 28 5.— , Camdeni Britannia, 
u oh Specd's Britiſh Empire, fol. 15. Collier's Dictionary under Wight, 
ol. ü. 
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great ſucceſs and reputation for him in Britain, reduced it ( 
According to ſome it revolted again, and was again reduced 
by Adrian (r). When Alectus, who murdered Carauſius, 
and thereby gained a ſhort-lived ſovereignty in Britain, ay. 
prehended Conſtantius Chlorus would invade him from Gau, 


he anchored with his fleet at this iſland, ſuppoſing he ſhout | 


have been able to intercept any naval armament before f. 


could reach Britain. But Conſtantius paſſing by with hi; 


ſquadron unperceived in hazy weather, and landing his for. 
ces, Alectus (laying aſide his purple) fled precipitately, and 


was killed in the route (q). The Saxons, then in the Ro. 
man ſervice, firſt viſited Britain in this fleet: Henceforw., 
improving in maritime ſkill and force, they meditated th: 
conqueſt which they afterwards achieved. Cerdic, the ff 
monarch of the Weſt Saxons, ſubdued Vecta, with prodi. 
gious ſlaughter of the inhabitants, and beſtowed it on hi 
two nephews, Stufo and Wihtgar, who peopled it with 
Jutes (r). Wolpher, King of the Mercians, took it from 
them, and beſtowed it upon his godſon Edelwach, King ct 
the South Saxons, in truſt that he would convert the peopl: 


to chriftianity, which however he could not effect (), 


Cedwall, the great monarch of the Veſt Saxons, attempted 
and completed their reduction, and was on the point of exter- 
minating them, if he had not been appeaſed by Wilfrid, 
who had been Biſhop of York, and was then of Selſey, to 
whom he gave one fourth of the iſland, which amounted to 
three hundred houſeholds, or, as a Saxon writer (20) under- 


ſtands that phraſe, three hundred hides of land. 'Toſti, Bro- 


ther, but for all that an inveterate enemy to King Harold. 
in the ſhort reign of this Prince plundered the iſle with 2 pi— 
ratical ſquadron which he commanded (x), 

UNDER William the Norman, Fitzoſborne, Earl Mar- 
ſhal and of Hertford, conquered it, and was ſtyled Lord of 
the iſle of Wight ()). His fon having forfeited for treaſon, 
Henry the Firſt granted it to Ricardus de Ripariis, Redvears, 


) Sueton. in Veſpaſiano, cap. iv. Eutrop. hiſt. Roman. lib. vii. Bedæ Eecc!:! 
hiſt, Gent. Anylor. lib. i. cap. 4.—{r) Hector. Bocthii Scotorum hiſt. lib. v. to). 
76. Lambarde's Hiſtorical and Topographical Dictionary, p. 395.—{(s) Eutropil 
hiſt, Roman, lib. ix. Eumenii Panegyricus and Conſtantium. Pontici Virunn“ 
hiſt, Eriton. lib. v,—(:) Chronicon Saxonicum, A. D. 530, 534. Alured. Be- 
verlacenſis Annal. lib. vi. Johannis de Fordun Scotichronicon, lib. iii. fol. 53 
Lelandi collectanea, tom. ii. p. 252. From this Wihtgar the principal place in the 
iſland was called Wihtgarabyrig, Wihtgari Caſtellum, afterwards Careſbrook Caf!:, 
which is ſtill reputed, thovgh now much decayed, the reſidence of the governour.-- 
() Chronicon Saxonicum, A. D. 661. Henrici Huntingdun. hiſt. Iib. i. Leland: 


411085 


Collectanca, tom. ii. p. 147. ( Chronicon Saxonicum, A. D. 686. Bede Ecc lz. 


hiſt. Gent. Anglor. lib. iv. cap. 16. Leland: Commentar, in Cygneam Cantiogem, 
p. go. — (A Aluredi Beverlacenſis Annal. lib. ix. Simonis Dunelmenſis hift. &. D. 
1066. Lelindi Collectanea, tom, ii, p. 195.—(y) Gulielm. Gemet. p. 252. 
Oderic Vital hiſt. Eccleſ. p. 521. Roger Hovegon, P. 288. 
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or Rivers (z); and, in ſucceeding times, King John retired 


Y hither to avoid the Barons (a). In the reiin of Edward the 


Firſt, Iſabella de Fortibus, widow of the Earl of Albemarle, 
and heireſs to the family of Rivers, Earls of the ifle of 
Wight, or rather her daughter Aveline, fold or exchanged 


' it, though very unwillingly, with the crown (6), 


THAT monarch being thus poſſetied of the illand ap- 


pointed John Fitz-Thomas to govern it, with the tle of 
| conſtable, and aſſigned him alſo the keeping of Carciorook 
caſtle: And indecd it appears that, whenever this ine was 
thought in danger, the King, or, by his authority, the She- 
* riff of Hants, named a Guardian or a Captain to command 
therein, and to take all neceſſary proviſions ſor its jccurity, 
as might be proved by many inſtances (c). Edward the Se- 
cond granted Careſbrook caſtle, with all the lands he poſ- 
ſeſſed in this iſle, .and which were then of the value of three 
* thouſand marks a year, to Piers Gaveſton and Margaret his 


wife, daughter of the Earl of Glouceſter, and the heirs of 


their bodies. Upon his deceaſe it returned to the crown; 


and the ſame King afterwards granted the caltle before-men— 


| tioned, with all the ſervices reſerved thereto, and his lands 
in the iſle, to his ſon Prince Edward and his heirs, Kings of 
England; and in conſequence of this an inquiſition iſtued, 
to aſcertain what paſſed by this grant; when it appeared that, 


amoneſt other rights, that of all the wrecks upon the coaſt 


of Wight belonged to the poſſeſſour of Careſbrook caſtle (4). 
It is not evident, from any thing we have ſeen, that it was 
| alienated from the crown in all the reign of Edward the 
Third, who, being a wiſe Prince, knew the advantage of re- 
| taining fo valuable a poſſeſſion in his own hands, as his great 
* crandtather, from a like principle of policy, had done. 


Bur King Richard the-Second, who was of another diſ- 


poſition, and much in the hands of the Princes of his blood, 


granted the Iſle of Wight, with the caſtle of Careſbrook, 


and the dominion thereof, to Edward Earl of Kutland, 


whom he afterwards created Duke of Albemarle, Bur he 


— 


at the battle of Agincourt, bearing the title, on tue deanite 
of his father, of Duke of York, this grant veſted in his 
widow, Philippa Dutcheſs of Vork; or, as ſome ſay, wa 
granted to her for life by King Henry the Fifth, with re- 
mainder to his own brother, Humphry Duke cf Glouceſter, 


* 


being ſlain, commanding the vanguard of the Englih army 


(z) Oderic. Vital. hiſt. Eccleſ. p. 783, Monaſticon Anglican, tom, i. col. 790, 
Brooke's Catalogue of Nobility, p. $6.—(a) Matt. Paris hiſt, Angl. tom. i. p. 
264. Lambarde's Topographical an! Hiſtorical Dictionary, p. 396. Speed's 
Chronicle, p. 504. — (2) Clauſ. 4. Edw. I. iii. 7. in Cedula Pat. 11 Edw. III. p. 
1. per Inſpex. Camdeni Britannia, p. 200.—(c) Kymeri Federa, tom. v. p. 22; 


2.4. vii. 139, 147.— (4) Chart, 1 Fdw. II. m. 5, 1, 6, Pat, 20 Edw. II. m. 
10. Molloy de ure Maritimo et Nerali, Ib. ii. cap. v. 
9 7 * : 
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This Philippa became afterwards wife of Robert Fitz walter, 
and dicing A. D. 1400, at Careſbrook caſtle, ſtyles herſelf, 
in her laſt teſtament, Lady of the Iſle of Wight (e). But it 
does not appear that Humphry Duke of Glouceſter ever en. 
joyed this Lordſhip, on the contrary, it is more probable that 
it was again veſted in the crown. 

For we find Henry the Sixth alienated it in favour of Hen. 
ry de Beauchamp, whom he created Duke of Warwick, and 


afterwards crowned him, with his own hands, King of the 


Ifle of Wight (7). In him as the title began it allo extin- 
zuiſhed, he dieing without heirs (g). The ſame monarch 
granted it to Henry Beaufort, ſon to Edmund Duke of So— 
merſet, which title himſelf afterwards bore, and was ſlain 
lighting for the King his maſter, having no lawful iſſue (/). 
Edward the Fourth granted the title of Lord of the Iſle of 
Wight to Anthony Woodville Lord Scales, afterwards Earl 
Rivers, who died on a ſcaffold at Pontefract, without iſſue 
(i). In the reign of Henry the Seventh, Edward Widville, 
or Woodville, whom our hiſtorians call Lord Woodville, 
though never ſo created, uncle to Anthony Earl of Rivers, 
was governour of this iſland, in which heraiſed a conſiderable 
force, with the King's connivance, though without his coun— 
tenance or conſent, which he carried over to Brittany; and 
having performed many honourable exploits, was there ſlain, 
in the battle of St. Albin (4). Upon his demiſe, or not 
long after, it was granted in farm by the ſame Prince to his 
great favourite Sir Reginald Bray, at the rate of three hun- 
dred marks per annum, 

WHILE this iſland was ſometimes in the hands of ſub- 
jects, ſometimes belonging immediately to the crown, the 
condition of its inhabitants muſt have been very precarious 
(in). The Lords alſo of the Ifle of Wight were in different 
circumſtances. Some held it in fee, others in ſpecial tail, 
and others for life only. When it was in the crown, the 
perfon preſiding there had the title of conſtable, the cuſtody 
of Careſbrook, and the profits of the lands belonging there- 
to; but the reſt of the manors belonging to his Lordihip, ot 
which he was only ſteward, were accounted for in the cxche— 


(e) Pat. 20. R. II. p. 3. m. 5. Chicheley (Regiſter) vol. i. p. 42%.—(f) Ex 
7 bello de Antiquitate Theokebirienſis Monaſterii. Leland's Itinerary, tom. vi. 
iv]. 91. Camdeni Britannia, p. 200,—(g) John Roſſe's hiſtorical account of the 
Laris of Warwick, Brooke's catalogue of nobility, p. 261, Sir William Dug- 


dale's Antiduities of Warwickſhire, p. 322.—(b) Pat. 36 H. VI. p. 1. m. 10.— 


(i) Pat, 6 Edw. IV. p. z. m. 19.— (I) Polyd. Verg. hiſt. Angl. lib. xxvi. p. 733. 
Hol:nihed's Chronicle, vol. ii. p. 768, Stowe's Annals, p. 48 5.—(7) Pol. 
Verg. hiſt. Ang]. lib. xxvi. p. 774. Camdeni Britiannia, p. 200. Dugdale's 
Baronage, vol. ii. p. $11.—(m) The uncertainty of their tenures muſt diſcoutage 
Induſtry, and their being expoſed more than moſt other parts of England in time 
of war, hindered them from applying effectually to trade. 
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quer. At all times the King received the ſame aids out of 
this iſle as from the reſt of Hampſhire ; and the inhabitants 
' were amenable to the King's Juſtices when they came into 
that country, and were amerced it they did not attend (2). 
after the time of Henry the Eighth, the office of Governour 
and Captain of the iſle, to which was annexcd the conſtable- 
| ſhip of Careſbrook caſtle, was given to perſons of high rank, 
who, if they had no other connexion with the iſle, common- 
ly devolved the duties of the office, with the title of Deputy 
' Governour, on ſome gentleman of character and diſtinction, 
of which there were and are many in the country (e). From 
* this period, when greater equality and ſecurity in point of 
property began, and ſince the ſtation of our naval force like- 
' wiſe has been ſo much confined to Portimguth, the face of 
affairs has been changed here, and every th:ng proſpered and 
improved, as free from all ancient impediments. 
Fon the ſituation of this iſland expoſed it exceedingly in 
thoſe carly times, while other nations were potent at fea , 
more eſpecially in the days of our Saxon monarchs, when 
the Danes were continually infeiting our coaſts; and, after 
the conqueſt, during our frequent wars with the French and 
their allies, For this reaſon ſeveral methods were deviſed 
and practiſed for its defence (p). Thus, in Edward the 
Third's time, we find that the inhabitants were releaſed from 
all perſonal ſervices and aids in money; but ſuch of them as 
were abſent were remanded to their own country (q). In thc 
ſucceeding reign the people were fo haraſſed, that moit 
of them deſerted the iſland, upon which the remaining inha- 
bitants petitioned the King in parliament for relief (x). In 
order to raiſe and array the militia with greater facility, the 
iſland was divided into eleven centons, which were equivalent 
to hundreds, that 1s in reſpect to the iſle; for as connected 
with the county, the whole is divided into two hundreds on- 
iy, viz. Eaſt Meden and Weſt Meden, as has been before- 
mentioned; and each of theſe centons is ſubdivided into 
Vintons, The Sheriff of Southampton was empowered to 
muſter them, and to appoint a cultos or guardian of the iſle 
(). Ning Henry the Eighth, whom the writers of his own 
time celebrate for his extraordinary cars of our coaits, had a 
ſpecial regard to this iſland, in which he buiit the two 


( Mag. Rot. 5 Steph. Rot. 5. b. where it appears the inhabitants paid Dane- 
telt. Mag. Rot. 16 Hen. II. Rot. 9. a. Hanteſcira z which ſhows that the people 
f this iſle were amerced ſor not meeting the judges.—(s) Sir James Worlely, 
Lord Cromwel, Sir Edward Horſey, Sir Francis Knollys, Earl of Portland, I. ord 
Caipeper, Sir Wiliam Glander, &c,—(p) Chronicon Saxonicum, p. 98, 129, 
132, 135, 138. Chronicon [oannis Bromton, col. 886, 87. Annales 
Waverleienſis, p. 182. Chron. de Mailroſs, p. 153.—( ) Waleri Hemingſord 
Chron, Edw. III. p. 292. Lelandi Collectanea, tom, i. p. 302. Cotton's Re- 
Fords, p. 179.— (r) Thomæ Sprotti Chronic. p. 59. col. 2, Thome Otterbourn- 
Ohronic. P. 143 Cotton's Records, p. 179.— ) Camdeni Britannia, p. 198. 
otton's Records, p. 28. Specd's Theatre of the Britiſh Empire, fol. 15. 
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caſtles of Cowes (t). In Queen Elizabeth's reign the mil;. 
tia amounted to four thouſand ; ſo that the number of peoy], 
in her time was become greater than in preceding ages (2) 
At preſent, the ſuperiority of our fleets defend the inhahji. 
tants of this beautiful ſpot, not only from danger, but even 
from apprehenſions. Indeed the ſeaſon of war is fo far {ron 
being now dreaded as perilous, that, on account of the al. 
moſt innumerable advantages ariſing from thence, it is re. 
garded by the inhabitants of this flouriſhing country as thei: 
harveſt (20). 

WE will take this opportunity of mentioning a very me. 
morable propoſal relating to this iſland, made by a gentleman 
who bore a very high command in our fleet, and was eſteem. 
ed as able a ſeaman as any of his time (x), He has beſtow. 
ed great pains to prove that many uſes might be made of 

allies in our ſeas, that they would be a great addition to the 
{trength of our navy, would contribute to defend our own 
coaſts from invaſions, facilitate making deſcents upon thoſe 
of our enemies, and be highly ſerviceable in ſeveral other re- 
ſpects. He treats this ſubject at large, and enfo:ces what he 
delivers, by examples drawn from his own experience, In 
his concluſion he obſerves, that the Ifle of Wight is not 
barely the fitteſt place in Britain, but in all Europe, for the 
entertainment ot gallies, and enters likewiſe into the proof 
of this with great ſpirit and ſagacity. 

As to the ſize, or extent rather, of this iſland, it has 
been reckoned to be ſomewhat more than one hundred and 
fifty ſquare miles, or about one hundred thouſand acres 
(y). And in order to aſcertain this, upon an application 
to the propereſt judge, an intelligent inhabitant, he comput- 
ed there muſt be fourſcore thouſand acres at lcaſt. Beſides the 
three boroughs, Newport, Newton, and Yarmouth, before— 
mentioned, which ſend ſix members to parliament (z), and the 
votes of all the freeholders in chooſing Knights for Hamp- 
ihire, there are upwards of forty villages, divided into about 


thirty pariſhes (3), and in which there may be, on a very 


moderate computation, from twenty-ave to thirty thouſand 


() Cygnea Cantio, p. 21. Leland's Itinerary, tom. iii. fol. 79. Camder: 
Britannia, p. 198.—(2) As appears by returns made when there was an appre 
henfion of a Spaniſh invaſion ; and a piece of oidnance was alſo placed in every 
vill-ge. —(w) Heylin's Coſmography, p. 285. Brome's travels over Englan«, 
Scotland, and Wal-s, P. iii. p. 266,—Stukeley's Itinetertum Curioſum, p. 186. 
— (xk) Sir Will-m Monſon's Naval Tracts, book in. p. 361, 362, 363.— 00 
Templeman's Survey, plate Xxix.— (z) It may not be amiſs to remark that New- 
port and Yarmouth ſent jointly members to parlia ent, 27 Edw. 1, that Yer- 
mouth ſent members to a great council in the reign of Edward the III. But their 
becoming regular in that reſpect, and Newton's ſending two members, 3s to be at- 
ed trom the twenty ſeventh of Elizabeth.—-'a) Camdeni Britannia, p. 18. 
Speed's Britiſh Empire, fol. 15. See the preface before the firt volume of Wills“ 
Notitia Parliamentaria, p. xxiv. Stat, 7 & 8 W. III. cap. xxv. 8. 10. Britiſh Par- 
namentary Regiſter, No. 158, 160, 162, 
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f inhabitants (6). There is no doubt that the number of in- 


habitants here have increaſed greatly, and that the iſland is, 
at preſent, incomparably in a better ſtate than in former 


times; but conſidering the vicinity of England, and the ma- 


ny opportunities that youth meet with to viſit countries at a 


fur greater diſtance, it is not likely that, with all its beauties, 


this epitome of Britain, as it may be very juſtly ſtyled, will 
ever be overitocked. 

Bux that this beautiful country, even in its preſent flou- 
riſhing condition, 1s very far from being improved to the ut- 
moit may appear, from comparing it with various iſlands, un- 
der ſeveral forms of rule, and in difterent parts of the world. 
The Ifle of Walcheren, by much the moſt conſiderable, 
though not the largeſt of the ſeven that are in Zeeland, the 
ſecond of the united provinces, is at moſt but half the ſize 
of the Iſle of Wight, excellently cultivated indeed, having 
alſo an extenſive trade, and much foreign commerce, has in 
it a city, four walled towns, and many large populous villa- 
ges (a). Middleburgh, the capital of the iſland, and of the 
province alſo, which province is not thrice the bigneſs of our 


| iſle, contains as many inhabitants as there are in Wight; 


= 5 
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being in all reſpects one of the faireſt, neateſt, and beſt built 
cities within the Dutch dominions (a). Moſt of its advan- 


tages, and even its port, are derived from art, which origi- 
nally conſtructed, and ſtill maintains, thoſe coſtly and ſtu- 
pendous dykes which protect the bleſſings that ſpring from 


- nature(w), A circumſtance which alone makes a prodigious 


difference in reſpect of their ſituations. But to proceed: 


Malta is nearly of the ſame ſize with our iſland, and, accord- 


ing to the belt accounts, is about twice as well inhabited, 


| though not at all ſuperiour to it in point of ſoil and other pre- 


 rogatives (x), But the iſland of Barbadoes far exceeds them 


both, having whites and blacks together, not fewer than one 


| hunercd thouſand (y). It is therefore no abſurd or ridicu- 


lous ſcheme to propoſe (which for many reaſons would be 
nighly ſerviceable to Great Britain) the rendering this iſland 
much better inhabited than it is, though we ſhould grant it 
'0 be very difficult to render it as populous as Barba- 


(s) From private information that may Le depended on.—{1) Iſclario di Tomaſo 


| Porcacchi, lib. i. p. 33. Heylin's Coſmography, book ji. p. 235. D' Audiffret 
Hiſtoire et Geographie Ancienne et Moderne, tom. ii, p. 632 —½) Fynes Mory- 


8 Itinerary, P. i. book i. chap. iv. p. 49, 50. Sir William Monſon's Nav:! 
i raQts, p. 464, 465, 466. Sir William "Temple's Obſervations on the Nether- 
lands, chap. iii. p. 124.— (zo) Alting. Not. inſer German. P. ii. p. 117. D. 


Bois Geographie Moderne, P. i. chap. xii. 6. 2. Atlas Maritimus et Comme cia- 


lis, p. 27,—=(x) Sandy's Travels, book iv. p. 227, 234. Ray's Travels, vol. 
9. 264. Franceſco Abela Deſcrizione di Malta, Iſola ne! Mare Siciliano, con li 
Antichita, e altre Notizie, Malta 1647, fol.— ()) Britiſh empire in America, vel. 


2. P. 125, 126. Hughes's Natural Hiſtory of Barbadoes, bock i p. 74, Account + 


-+ Þ 4 2 *＋ 
Furopean Settlements in America, vol, ii. p. 83, 84. 
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does (2). This is the rather to be attempted, as, 
there ariſes no immediate advantage, yet no inconvenienci-. 
whatever are to be apprenended from ſuch an endeavour, 
THis ifle has been always commended for its wonderfy; 
fertility; and though ſome may attribute that to the al mot 
univerſal uſe of marl ſince the beginning of the current ch. 
tury, yet | am of the ſame opinion with a worthy and ver 
intelligent gentleman ſettled there, that the is no new, bu: 
an old improvement revived ; and fo, in eftect, has been th: 
invariable cauſe of the fruitfulneſs of Wight. He mention;, 
in ſupport of this, the great depth of the mar! pits on their 
downs, and a ſtratum of chalk or mar] diſcovered upon 
breaking up lands which had been laid down in grals for one 
hundred years or more (a). It has been alſo found, on grub— 
bing of coppices, very deep in the ground, which 1s a proc 
theſe had been once arable; and the ſame huſbandry practiſed 
before (5). Indeed marling was fo anciently introduced, that 
Pliny mentions it as a method peculiarly ours (c). But til! 
perhaps it will admit of further extenſion ; and it would he 
an acceptable ſervice done to the public, if any competent 
judge would give the world a complete hiſtory ot this vaJua- 
ble earth, and its uſes in agriculture ; which, confideriny 
how numerous they are, and how generally mar] is to b. 
found in all parts of theſe kingdoms, is a matter of prea: 
importance (d). The cultivation of turnips alſo has mad: 
ſome progreis already in this iſle; and there is little room to 
doubt will, in the courſe of the preſent age, be rendered as 
advantageous there as in Norfolk. In other points of ceco- 
nomy the farmers here are equally knowing and expert (e. 
it is indeed true, we find them ſometimes impeached of ob- 
ſtinacy, and a diſlike to new inventions, on which topic they 
are more eaſy to be excuſed than in other places, becaulc 


their old methods are very ſenſible, and, for the molt par: 
ſucceed very well. | 


(z) The amazing number of people in Barbadoes ariſes from their ſtaple ſugar ; 
which is firſt a commodity, next a manufacture, and laſtly a grand article of com- 
- merce; giving employment and ſubſiſtence to multitudes, conſidered in every ont 

of thele lights, As to the other two iſlands, Walcheren has the ſtaple of Trench 
wines, and Malta her military order,—(a) This account of Wight was tranſmit- 
ted entire to a gentleman of eminent underſtanding in the affairs of the iſland, 10 
whom I am reſtrained from making a more diſtin ack nowledgment of my great 
obligations,—(b) Liſle's Huſbandry, vol. i. p. 64. where are ſeveral uſeful remarks 
upon this ſubject.— (c) Natur, Hiſt. lib. xvii. cap. 6, 7, 8, where he calls it Accp: 
Terræ, and informs us that the Celts called it, in their own language, Marya.— 
(4) The uſe of mar! prevails much in Kent, Eſſex, Suffex, Staffordſhire, Cheſhire, 
and in the North. — (e) Liſle's Huſbandry, vol. i. p. 64, 69, 76, 292, 333. Vol. 
11. p. 57, 143, 181, 228, 278, 390, 398. 
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Tux ſituation, climate, and ſoil, might tempt one to 


hope vines might be cultivated here to perfection; that is, 


ſo as to make wine equal to what we import. This was at- 
tempted by Mr. Travers, and failed, as I have been inform- 
ed, rather through impatience than any other ſource; a cir- 
cumſtance that has been uſually fatal to this improvement, 
which, from thence, has never once met with a fair trial, 
under proper managenent, the rea] cauſe, at leaſt in my poor 
opinion, why vineyards in Britain do not fucceed („) Pome- 
granates, bearing fruit, have been commonly raiſed in the open 
air, but as curioſities only : yet as the flowers, fruit, feeds, 
rind, and bark, are all of them faleable, and the latter pe- 
culiarly uſeful in tanning, perhaps it might be managed to 
profit (g). Samphire grows in abundance, and fo no doubt 
would caper buſhes, amongſt the cliffs, in proper expoſitions. 
Theſe are a conſiderable object in one of the faireſt provinces 
of France (), and would certainly become very ſoon a com- 
modity greatly advantageous to the inhabitants of ſo ſmall an 
iſland, more eſpecially as they would grow beſt in places 
where nothing 1s now produced of any value, and might be 
gathered and pickled by aged perſons, women, and children, 
who have no opportunity of earning any thing at preſent (i). 
White mulberries, there is little rœom to queſtion, would thrive 
here, and many other fruits and ſhrubs which would na- 
turally follow, if any of the improvements before-hinted 
were once brought to bear. "There is, in theſe cafes, no dit- 
ficulty in the purſuit, comparable to that of taking a ſteady 
and well founded reſolution of entering upon and proſecuting 
a new improvement, till it is inconteſtably evident whether it 
will ſucceed or not. | 

THoUGH there are ſo many raw materials, yet there arc 
but few manufactures in this iſland, It does not appear that, 
except worſted, there is any thing wrought out of their ex- 
cellent wool, which might be all employed in the flight ſtuft> 
and thin cloths that are the ſupports of the French looms, 
it a ſmall encouragement were given to thoſe who are expert 
in theſe trades to come over and lettle in this iſland (+). There 
are a few tanners, and a currier, but the making ſeveral forts 
of leather is not yet introduced, though there is room for it. 


 (f) Harriſon's Deſcription of Britain, book i. chap. xviii, p. 110. Evelyn's 
Pretace to the Engliſh Vineyard vindicated, by john Route. Bradley's Survey of 
zaclent Huſbandry and Gardening, at the cloſe ot his p ef.ce.—(g) Diftionnairz 
i niverſelle de Commerce, tom. iii. col. 701. 702. Houghton's Collections for the 
:aprovement of Huſbandry and Trade. vol. iti. p. 8. Retired Gardener, by London 
ing Wiſe, vol. ii. p. 679—687.—(+) Plin. Nat. Hift. lib. xx. cap. 15. Profperi 
pint ZEgypti Hiſt, Natur, tom. ii. p. 60. Boulainvilliers Etat. de la France, vol, ii. 
. 453.—(i) Such acquiſitions are doubly valuable, as removing an expenſe on one 
ec, and bringing in a clear profit on the other. — C4) In no part of the Britith 
gomiaions could a ſcheme of this ſort be ſo eaſily accompliſhed, as the materia! :5 


4 = any where to be obtained in quantity or quality ſo well adapted to the purpoſe, or 
3 {2 manufacture conveyed more ſpeedily, or with leſs expenſe, to foreign markets. 


There 
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There is a moſt valuable and beautiful white ſand in freſh. 
water Ifle, near the Needles, upon the eſtate of Dayic 
Urry, Eſq; of which conſiderable quantities are ſent anny. 
ally to Briſtol! and Liverpool (7). There was formerly ; 
manufacture of glaſs at Cowes, but it has been long ago dif. 
continued, The loſs of theſe, and the incapacity of ſettin; 
up any new manufacture, is chiefly owing to the dearne{: 
and defect of firing, more eſpecially of late years (n). It 
was this, in all probability, that obliged the inhabitants to dif. 
continue the baking their own flour into biſcuit, and 
brewing their own malt into beer, for the uſe of the nay, 
which was formerly practiſed here (n). We have the con- 
curring authority of ſeveral eminent writers, that there wa; 
a very fine ſort of tobacco-pipe clay, called Hayter's clay, in 
this iſland, but now what is uſed for making pipes they bring 
from Pool (e. But we will paſs from theſe to another ma- 
nufacture which they have alſo loſt, and not through that 
defect which has been ſpecified ; which manufacture may be 
certainly and eaſily retrieved, and, if retrieved, would un. 
doubtedly make way for many more, increaſe the number of 
inhabitants, and give a new turn to their endeavours. 

THE manufacture that I mean is bay-ſalt, which, as! 
have been informed, was once actually made at Hampftead in 
this iſland ; and there can be no reaſon aſſigned why it ſhould 
not be made there as well as on the coaſts of Brittany (þ). 
The ſituation of the iſland for ſalt ponds is more favourable, 
They might be conſtructed and managed with the utmoſt fa- 
cility. The ſtone propereſt for flooring and lining theſe pond: 
is carried from this iſland to diſtant places, and would doubt- 
leſs anſwer full as well here (q). Beſides, the ſalt being 
produced in theſe ponds in the Summer only, they might 
be uſed for keeping ſea-fiſh, as is practiſed and turns to profit 
elſewhere (7), for at leaſt ſix months in the year, In con- 
ſequence of this manufacture there would probably ariſe a 
fiſhery, which would be a further advantage; for though 
the ſea abounds with the be{t ſorts of fiſh on all ſides, no utc 


() According to the information I received upon the application I have alrrad, 
mentioned.—(m) There ſeem to be two methods of redrefling this evil. The ſitſt, 
by increaſing the quantity of their coppices, and putting the felling them under + 
general regulation; which probably would be found practicable, The ſecond 15, 
augmenting their navigation, by introducing manufactures, which would ſoon te- 
Quce the price of coals, by bringing them in greater plenty to market,—(n) If che 
improvement hereafter mentioned, p. 469, ſhould take effect, this practice, to th: 
no {raall advantage of the inhabitants, would naturally revive, as it would become 
the core of the admiralty to procure their ſtores on the cheapeſt terms. Cc) Morton) 
Netural Hiſtory of Northamptonſhire, p. ii, chap, i. p. 70. Leigh's Natural Hit- 
tory of Lancaſhire, p. 59. Woodward's Natural Hiſtory of Foſſils. vol, ii. p. 63: 
{p) philoſophical Tranſactions of the Royal Society, No. li. p. 1025. Collins on 
Salt and Fiſheries, p. 57. Brownrigg's Art of making Salt, p. 32. 125.—( The 
author laſt cited has given very clear inſtructions in reſpect to the making theſe 
ponds, and very accurate calculations as to their produce, —(r) Carew's Survey ef 
Cornwall, fol. 137. Childrey's Britannia Baconica, p. 22, h 

as 
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s been made of this great bleſſing, but for immediate con- 


mption, by the inhabitants. At all events, the producing 
Ly-ſalt would create anew branch of exportation (s); and, 
ky exhibiting the advantages that accrue from Wr hap- 
v exerted, and the benefits that may reſult by a ſtrict atten- 
on to the natural prerogatives of the iſle, give the people 2 
Freater ſpirit than they have hitherto fhewn in making thoſe 
morovements for which they have ſuch ſingular and extraordi- 


dry conveniencies, and which would turn cquaily to their 
private and particular emolument, as inhabitants of Wight, 
md to the public intereſt, as at the ſame time they would not at 
In leffen the benefits they already derive from their native com- 
wodities (f). But all things muſt have a beginning, and, in al! 
attempts of this nature, a right beginning is of the utmoſt 
conſequence; and ſuch, on a mature conſideration of all cir- 
cumſtances, this appears to be, which is the ſole reaſon ſor 
ing it ſo much at large, and inſiſting upon it ſo copioully, 
1 In regard to navigation and commerce, Weſt Cowes, 
wich is a member of Southampton, is, properly ſpeaking, the 
port of the Iſle of Wight; having under its juriſdiction the 
tavens of Yarmouth and Newport, as creeks (u). Cowes is 
ig this reſpect very commodious, and a great reſort there is 
hither of ſhips outward and homeward bound, and, in time 
of war, of foreign ſhips as well as our own, For this rea- 
dn there is a cuſtom-houſe, and a competent eſtabliſhment 
r officers employed in making the proper entries and col- 
Iecting the duties. This reſort however is chiefly owing to 
happy fituation, in reſpect to veſſels proceeding to or re- 
ning from diſtant parts, and has little to do with the inha- 
Itants of Wight(w), who, except ſending, when markets 
te favourable, pretty large quantities of corn to Spain and 
ortugal, cannot boaſt of much foreign commerce, for which, 
nevertheleſs, they are admirably ſeated, and, if manufactures 
were once introduced, would very ſoon grow conſiderable, 
and fee thoſe towns which are now declining, a ſure fign 
that ſomething is wanting, riſe again into credit, and reſum2 
Heir ancient ſplendor (x). For Cowes, from the cauſes before- 
mentioned, is the beſt built and moſt flouriſhing place, though 
b borough, in this iſle; and ſurely the func cauſes would 
\ 
) It would when brought to bear, produce forne, and make way for many 


zer manufaCtures, which could not be introduced as things now ſtand.—— 
bee is at preſent bay 1alt made to great profit at Lymington, bur 


Wen this is completed by boiling : what is propoled 1s by the ſole operativn of 


- fun, which, from its ſituation, is certainly praCticabie tu the Ille of Wight. 
Cutler's Coaſting Pilot, p. 11. Molloy de jure Maritimo et Navali, p. 327. 
Honch's Complete View of the Brit.th Cuilo.os, p 33;.—(w) The advantages 
Mich atile to the many induſtrious and we.ltty perfuns tettled here ſpiingy 

m the commerce of Britain, and would not be at all diminijhed by any im- 
Tbements we have ſuggetted.—(x) In the reign of Henry VAIL, Newoort was 

only market in the iſle; Newton and Y.rmourh grew fr Aatds conſiderable. 
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produce the ſame effects elſewhere, In the coaſting trade, 2. 
cording to the beſt account could obtain, there may be 
ployed in the whole about fourſcore veſſels of all ſizes ()). 
Ix order to accelerate all theſe improvements, of which th; 
beautiful, fruitful, and well-ſeated country is certainly capah|; 
let me be permitted to give a few further hints, which thous! 
they may paſs unregarded for the preſent, may poſſibly me: 
with a better reception from poſterity, which is the comma! 
fate of ſuch pieces of advice (z). The whole iſland is wy. 
derfully pleaſant; but if any mineral water could be diſe- 
vered in the vicinity of ſome well- ſituated village, where prop 
conveniencies were provided for ſtrangers, under ſuch regu 
tions as to prevent avarice from proving prejudicial to th 
public intereſt, it could not fail, where-ever theſe circur. 
{ances concurred, of producing numerous advantages (a). B. 
here ſomething is left to chance. I will mention another ca- 
where there is nothing. There is no place where bathing 
the ſea could be rendered more commodious than in alm 
every town in the iſland (5); and conſidering the many char. 
ing proſpects, agreeable walks, and delightful rides, th: 
might be contrived, and the facility of having recourſe to : 
medicine not inferior to ſea-water, that is, making ſhort try 
at ſea, vchich efficacious exerciſe, and the ſalubrious char: 
of air attending it, has been found beneficial even in the me! 
deſperate caſes (c); theſe circumſtances combined, wol 
quickly render this the fineſt retreat for valetudinary perſons: 
the ſouth of England. In conſequence of aconcourſe of peo 
at regular ſeaſons, many improvements, now not ſo much: 
in conception, would, as from the like cauſe has been exper 
enced in other places, be ſpeedily and certainly made (d). I. 
circulation of money would by the ſame means be increaſe 
and induſtry alſo of neceflity encouraged, over the whole i 
Add to this, that it would afford the moſt natural ſupport u 
new manufacture in ſtuff or cloth, and ſtrongly condu 
to the making it generally known, and bringing it in 
credit. Beſides, it would contribute to ſtop the humou: 
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(y) The introduction of manufactures would alſo render this coaſting 
much more conſiderable.— (z) Many of the hints given by Leland, Sir Tho" 
More, Sir Hugh Plat, Mr. Hartlib, Mr. Evelyn, Dr. Beale, and Mr. 9! 
though unheeded in their own times, have been the ſource of wealth in ou"M 
(a) It is a prevailing opinion, that no vein of any kind of metal is to be {© 

in this iſland, which will be either confirmed or confuted, acco:ding to the ſs 
of this ſearch for a medical ſpring. — (b) When intelligent readers conſider, "i 
benefits have reſulted in other countries and in our own, to places where ſuch 
temporary confluence of people hath been drawn by ſuch means, they will ſet © 
recommendation in its proper light..-(c) Plin. Nat. Hiſt. lib. xxxi. cap. vi. 
Sweiten Comment. in Boerhaav. Aphoriſ. vol. i, p. 34. Dr. Gilchriſt's vl 
ſea voyages in medicine, chap. vii—(d) Cheltenham and Scarborough are inſ „ 
in our own times; in which period alſo, chiefly from prudent regulations, 
— become, in reſpect to what it was at the beginning of this century, 
ig again, 
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1 bing to Montpelier, Liſbon, and Naples, and ſave vaſt ſums 
nuneceſſarily ſpent in ſuch excurſions (e). 

$ Ix the middle of the iſle an academy might be very commo- 
Gouſly erected, for teaching the modern languages, and all 
ge ſciences requiſite to qualify youth for the ſervice of the 
i Savvy. They would here be more retired, and conſequently 
Fetter diſpoſed to follow their ſtudies; and yet near enough 
| e fleet to complete their education by practical inſtructions, 
ghen ſo far verſed in theory as to underſtand them thoroughly. 
gompetent ſalaries to the profeſſors, ſtrict regulations in re- 
ard to their granting certificates to their pupils of their ca- 
pcity, when ſent upon actual ſervice, and a due reſpect paid 
p thoſe certificates, if ſupported by proper behaviour, in ac- 
klerating the promotion of young ſeamen thus educated, 
jould produce many good effects, at a ſmall expence to the 
Wblic(f). How much ſuch an inſtitution upon a broad 
pundation is wanted, what mighty advantages have accrued to 
amen from their having a juſt tincture of letters, and what 
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8 michiefs flow from deficiencies in this reſpect, may be learned 
m the writings of the beſt judges ; men verſed in naval at- 
1 firs, and who had a ſincere and hearty zeal for the honour 


d proſperity of their country (g). 
AxOTHER thing that would contribute exceedingly to ren- 
this iſle more populous and more conſiderable, would be 
making one of its ports fit for the reception of part of the 
all- armed veſſels that belong to the royal navy, and laying 
there the ſtores, artillery, and other furniture, when not 
ployed. I am aware of ſome objections that may be made to 
is; but inſtead of ſtating and anſwering theſe, I ſhall only 
ſerve, that none can be urged more ſtrongly againſt it, than 
le that were formerly alledged againſt employing, in the 
Wne manner, but with reſpect to larger veſſels, the oppoſite 
„ Called Portſea (H). As therefore the ſuperior excellency 
the haven of Portſmouth very Juſtly overcame theſe, and 
been productive of ſo many benefits, why may we not, 
2 proportionable degree, expect that the fame would fol- 
here? There might indeed be ſome expence in the firſt 
ing theſe eſtabliſnments; but this would be in reality no 
„ere than a temporary change in the circulation, and would 
41 bly little, if at all, exceed the additional annual income 


A) The ſums thus ſpent, which are an abſolute loſs to the nation, amount to 
ch more chan could be well imagined ; and yet, we mult allow, it is an evil 
Wt ought to be tenderly dealt with.—{ f ) Such an academy would draw young 
ho were inclined to a maritime life, from all quarters, and two years would 
* go through the neceſſary parts af education.— (g) King Henry 
5 eclares his vie w to this, in bis letters patent for eſtabliſhing the Trinity- 
ies at Deptford, King!ton upon Hull, and Neweiſtle, See alſo Hackluyt's 
cation of his collection of voyages to the earl of Nottingham, Sir William 
ſon's naval tracts, Rooke's poſthumous works, p. 461, 47 $-—(6) Compare 


hze of Portſea with that of the iſle of Wight, and co fee the number ot 
es and inhabitants in both. 
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rom cuſtem and exciſe, which, in the ſpace of a few ye; 
theſe improvements, by augmenting the number of inh;; 
tants, end enlarging their connections, correſpondence, 3 
con merce, would produce (i). 

Uros this occaſion I will take the opportunity of avovit: 
that I make the leſs ſcruple of recommending ſuch expcre 


as theſe to the public, becauſe the public is certainly 2 
folcly to reap all the benefits that ſhall ariſe from them, 2 
this in a ſenſible and honourable way, by taking the pro 
mcafures to accompliſh the propoſed end, and not by accider 
er without forefipht. There are arts, or more properly trick 
by which the revenue may be raiſed, by the ſubjects being: 
!owed to ſpend, without being enabled to get; whereas ſon 
policy increaſes the public income, by encouraging pri: 
induſtry, multiplying manufactures, and augmentins 
number ct pcople. 

WI come now to that cluſter of iflands which lie 7}: 
ten leagues to the welt of Cornwall; and, however incer' 
derable in their preſent Nate, were earlier and better kn 
to tlie od world than Gicat Britain or Ireland. They ws 
frſt called CAagSITERIDES, or the Tin IsLEs, from their“ 
ing rich in that metal (c). The common opinion ie, th 
this is a Greek appellation z which in the moſt obvious fen 
true: But as the Phacnicians were familiar with the me 
and with the country that produced it, before the Gre 
knew any thing of either, it is very likely they introducedt: 
names of both from their own language (1). This is the me 
_ probable, becauſe Herodotus ſays, that, though he was 
quainted with tin, he knew not the iſlands from whence it u 
brought (m). Strabo gives us an accurate, though a very lu 
cinct account of the Caſſiterides. He ſays theſe iſlands we 
ten in number, lying cloſe together, of which only one . 
uninhabited ; the people led an erratic life, lived upon the ps 
duce of their cattle, wore an under garment which reach 
down to their ancles, and over that another, both of it 
ſame colour, which was black, girt round a little below t! 
breaſt with a girdle, and walked with ſtaves in their hand 
"The riches of theſe iſlands was tin and lead, which, with 
ſkins of their cattle, they exchanged with foreign merchant: 
that is the Phœnicians from Cadiz, for earthen-ware, falt a. 
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(/) The products of theſe duties may be conſidered as indices of the comme" 
and induſtry of the people, fo far as regards the public.—(k) The rich proc 
of thele iſlands, and the commercial ſpirit of their inhabitants, rendered wg 
famous; theſe being loſt, they became oblcure,—(!) Num. xxxi. 22. All it 
metals are mentioned. But in the Targum of Jonathan, inſtead of the Hehe 
word bedil, Which we render tin, we have kattira, and in the Jeruſalem Tay 
Kiſtara. See Bib. Polyglot. tom. iv. p. 303.—(m) Herodoti Thalia, p. 90, W 
paſſage plainly ſhews, that the Cafliterides were, in his opinicn, iſlanès in dhe“ 
mot er parts of Europe. | | 
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enſils made of braſs (2). An author of as grcat or grenter 
miquity, ſeems to include a part at leaſt of Cornwall amongtt 
ſe iſlands; or rather, he ſuggeſti, cat they were not per- 
Ia iſlands except at full ſex, but that at ebb the inhabitants 

aſſed from one to another upon tne fans, and that they oven 
inſported their tin in large {Guare blocks uh Carriances from 
e iſland to another. He farther takes notice, that hien 
b inhabited about Belerium, or the Land's Eiml were, from 
eir converſation with ſtrangers, remoriably civil and cour- 


Sous (o). Other ancient writers ſtile theſe lands 11 , 


oss, from their weſtern ſituation (ↄ), and OESTRYMNIDES, 


Merting that the land was extremely fertile, as weil as full 
mines, and that the people, though very brave, vere on- 
&cly addicted to commerce, and boldiy pait-d the foas ia ther 
pather boats (7). How things came to be in ſo very difkerent 
condition as they are at preſent, and how, cven in the flats 
they now ſtand, they afford to an intelligent enquirer unque!- 


1 * 
gonable proofs of their having been formerly {uch as the'c 


gd writers repreſent them, may be Icarned from the pen 6! 
very ingenious and ſenſible author, who has taken great 
pins to make himſelf thoroughly maſter of his ſubje&t, Which 
& has treated with equal ſolidity and perſpicuity; fo that 
pere is no need of our inſiſting any longer upon thus point (A). 
The Romans were exceedingly deſirous of having a ſhare 
this commerce, which the Phoenicians as carefully Jabourcd 
þ prevent, by concealing their navigation to theſe iflinds a; 
Puch as it was in their power (6). At length however the 
Jomans prevailed, and Publius Craſſus coming thither, va; 
well pleaſed with the induſtry and manners of the people, 
Pat he taught them various improvements, as well in working 
Peir mines, which till that time were but ſhallow, as in car- 
ing their own merchandize to different markets (:). A very 
Warned perſon has with great probability ſuggeſted that this 


%) Strab, Geograph. lib. iii, p. 147. 17, 176. We fhoutl, however, hav: 
| ved far more light upon this ſubject, if the treatiſe written uen un, aid tins 
ces from whence it came, by Polybius, had been nreferved Vie find the'e 
ncs al'v mentioned by Pomponius Mela, in hs wo:k de Situ Orbis, lil | 
M. p. 41.— (% Diod. Sicul. Bibl. Hilt. lib, v. cap. ti. p. 209. The point 
Cornwall appears from the high lands in the Sehen 25 an Mind. —p) D 
yiius Alexand. in Orbis Deſcript. p. 562. Euſtathius, in his commentary, a- 
Fi: theſe to be the Caſſiterides, and borrows ſeveral patlages from Sirabo in 0: der 
illuſtrate his author's very conciſe account,—{(q) Feit, Avieni Ora Matitim. v. 
. His account is larger and more circumſtantial than that of Dionyſus the Aley- 
Irian,—(7) Philotophical tranſactions of the Royal Society, vol. xlviii. N“. vi, 
55. An account of the great alterations which the illands of Sylley han 
del gone ſince the time of the ancients who mention them, as to their numbe 1 
ent, and poſition. In a letter to the reverend Thomas Birch, D. D. Sec 
S. by the reverend Mr. William Borlaſe, M. A. F. R. S.— (7) Strabo inform © 


of this, and that one of the Pnœnician traders having run his ſhip aſhore 1+ 
0d the Romane 


ve of his cargo 
1 in. p. 176. 
Nic Wrought very Geep in ſame provinces in Spain. 


repaid him out of the public ttesſury — (t) Sirabonis Geograph. 


» and drawing them into the like diſtteis, at his return had the 


It appears that the art of mining was well underftucd, and 
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was the younger Craſſus, at that time licutenant to j,; 
Cæſar in Gaul, and afterwards flain with his father, Who h, 
the ſame names, by the Parthians (). It is apparent tha. 
tore that commerce had rendered theſe iſles celebrated amo 
the moſt politc nations in Europe before Cæſar attempted 1, 
conqueſt of Britain, to which there is nothing unlikely in 
poſing that the report of Craſſus might in ſome meaſur: e 
tribute. There is no room to doubt that they followed! 
fate of the reſt of Britain, and particularly of Cornwall, 
becoming ſubject to the Roman empire. We find them «|. 
in the itinerary of Antoninus, SIGDELES; by Sulpitius, 5 
LIN; and by Solinus they are termed SILURES (u). 
we know of them during this period is, that their tin try 
continued, and that ſometimes ſtate priſoners were exiled, ; 
to uſc the Roman phraſe, relegated hither, as well as to ot 
iſlands (x). 

AT the time the legions were withdrawn, and Britain 5 
its dependencics left in the power of the natives, there i, 
rcaſon to queſtion that theſe iſlands ſhared the ſame lot w: 
the reſt. As to the appellation which from this period jr 
vailed, the ordinary way of writing it is Scilly ; in records» 
commonly find it ſpelt Silly, Silley, or Sully; but we ret! 
the old Britiſh appellation was Sulleh, or Sylleh, which fin: 
hes rocks conſecrated to the Sun (). We have not the 
notice of any thing that regards them from the fifth to the ti 
century. It is however, with much appearance of truth, c. 
jectured, that ſometime within this ſpace they were in a g 
meaſure deſtroyed by an earthquake, attended with a fink 
of the earth, by which moſt of their lowlands, and, of cout 
the greateſt part of their improvements, were covered by g 
ſea; and thoſe rich mines of tin, which had rendered then 
famous, ſwallowed up in the deep. They have a tradi 
in Cornwall, that a very extenſive tract of country, cal 
the Lioxess, in the old Corniſh Lethouſow, ſuppoſed to- 
between that country and Scilly, was Joſt in this manner; x 
there are many concurrent circumſtances which render ti 
probable (2). In reference to theſe iſlands the caſe 1s 
ſtronger, for at low ebbs, their ſtone incloſures are ſti]] vi 
from almoſt all the iſles, and thereby afford an ocular cans 


(2) Cæſ. de Bel. Galle. lib. ill. cap. 26, 27, 28. Plut. in Marc. Craſl, Hr 
hiitoire du commerce des ancicers, chap. XXkvili. p. 195. —{w) Polyhifto:.® 
vv. It is not improbable that Tacitus might mean the people of theſe wh 
when he afferts the Slures were teſcenced from the Iberi in Spain, fince we? 
this poſitively ai med by other authors.—(x) Sulpit. Severi Hift. Sacræ, lb.! 1 
0 Boriaſe's encient and prefent ſtate of the iſlinds of Scilly. On 
1736, 4. p. 60. In ſupport of which it may be obſerved, that there ate . 
remains of the od aruid monuments in theſe iſles than in any other part ct 
Eritiſh dominions, Angitiy aa Cornwall {in which there are elſo many) 1 'F 
cepted,—'z) Carew s Sovey of Cornwell, tol, 3- Fuller's Worthies in 
wall, p. 214. Chilerey s Britannia Baconica, p. 26. a 
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ration that they were formerly of far greater extent, and that in 
gemoter ages their inhabitants muſt have been very numerous, 
Und at the ſame time very induſtrious ((). 1 os ſuſticiently 
E.roves the fact, that by ſuch an carthquake they were de- 


Ftroycd ; and that it happened at fome pcriod of time within 


Li hs © 


Ehoſe limits that have been aſſigned, #pprars i: om our heating 
nothing more of their tin trade, and from cur having 1:9 
Motice of it at all in any of our: zrcient chruntoies, vehich, 
I it had fallen out later, from their known attention to ex— 
traordinary events, muſt certainly have happened (%). 

Ir is generally ſuppoſed, and with great appearance of truth, 
that king Athelftan, after having overcome a very powerful 
Tonfederacy formed againſt him, and having reduced Exeter, 
and driven the Britons beyond the river Tamar, which he 
made the boundary of their Corniſh deminions, paſſed over 
into theſe iſlands, then ſurely in a better {tate than now, or 
they would not have been objects of his vengeance, and re— 
uced them likewiſe (c). Some are of opinion, that either 
at this time, or a little later, they were given to the Abby of 
Taviſtock, of which however there is no certain evidence. 


Hiſtory does not inform us that the Danes ever fixed them- 
ſelves in theſe iſlands, but, as their method of ſortifying i, 
ery well known, it has been conjectured that the Giant's 
Caſtle, in the iſle of St. Mary, was erected by them; and 
indeed, if we conſider the convenient ſituation of thoſe iſlands, 
und the trade of piracy, which that nation carried on, there 
Seems to be nothing improbable in that conjecture (d). It is 


more certain that there were churches erected in theſe iſles, 


and that chere were in them alſo many monks and hermits, 
Jbefore the conqueſt, It is out of all diſpute that ſoon after 
that theſe iſles were granted to the Benedictine monaſtery of 


aviſtock, and that they had a cell there dedicated to St. Ni- 


ſcholas (e). But notwithſtanding this, and other ſubſequent 
grants, in conſequence of which the monks of Paviſtock, 
were ſtiled lords of Scilly, our kings ſent governors thither, 
had fortreſſes in them, and granted lands; ſo that there were 
Pay eſtates at all times in them, independent of the abby ot 


Taviſtock, or the cell of St. Nicholas in Scilly (/). 


(a) Heath's natural and hiſtorical account of the iſles of Scilly, p. 238, 239. 


FBorlaſe's ancient and preſent ſtate of the iſles of Scilly, p. 63 —(5) Hou”; 
Poſthumous works, p. 308. where are ſeveral inltanc:s given of earthquakes 97 
? this ſort —(c) Chronicon Saxonicum, p. 112, 113, 114. Leland's Itineraivy, 
vol. iii, fol. 5. Camdeni Britannia, p. 136.—(d) Borlaſe's ancient and preſent 
Flite of the illands of Sci:ly, p. 17,——(e) Monaſticon Anglicanum, tom. i. „ 
516. where it plainly appears, that what the abby acquired had been polſeſſed | x 
other eccleſiaſtics, in the reigns of Canutus the Dane and Edward the Confeſſor. 
tenures, juriſdictions, or properties of any kind now 


) As none of theſe 


ſudſiſt, it would anſwer no pur pole to eater into any account of them, 
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Ix Leland's account of theſe iſlands, we are told in 9 
place that they were one hundred and forty-ſeven 4 
nother that they were one hundred and forty (5). 2 ma! 
St. Nicholas ifle to be the biggeſt, and tells us there was jy; 
a town of ſixty houſholds; but he diſtinguiſnes this cxpreſz; 
from Iniſſchawe, or the iſle of Elders, ſo called from abus 
dance of ſtinking elders that grew in it. In another place i, 
tells us, that this Iniſſchawe, which ſome call Freſchaw, d. 
longed to Taviſtock, and had a poor cell of monks, HN 
it is evident that this is St. Nicholas iſland, and ſays it i 
miles in compaſs, whereas he makes St. Mary's (i) but f. 
miles, or ſomewhat more. But in a third account ſtill ext; 
and which I am perſuaded is alſo Leland's, we are told th; 
St. Mary's is the firſt and greateſt of the Scilly iſlands, abc 
five miles over, and nine miles in compaſs; that there was; 
it a pariſh church, a poor town of threeſcore houſholds, be 
a caſtle, plenty of corn, rabbets, wild ſwans, -puihns, gu. 
cranes, and other wild fowl in abundance. In that accoun 
he makes Ruſco, which I take to be Iniſſchawe, Treſcharr, « 
St. Nicholas, very near as big as St. Mary's; and the ide, 
St. Martin little inferior to that. We find in this acccur; 
which is much larger than either of thoſe in the Trinerary, t. 
names of upwards of thirty iſles of different ſizes. Thr 
ſeem to be diſtinguiſhed into iſlands, iftets, and rocks, 5 
rockets. By the firſt, it is to be underſtocd places inhabt 
ed; by the ſecond, ſuch as produced herbage, wild garlic, a: 
had rabbets in them, ſo that they were of ſome benefit; ti 
third were barren and uſeleſs (. The fertility of the iſland: 
is much inſiſted upon in all the accounts; and it is expreſsl; 
ſaid of St. Mary's, that it bears exceeding good corn, infſomuci 
that if men did but caſt corn where ſwine had routed, |: 
would come up (/). There is mention made of a breed d 
wild ſwine, and the inhabitants had great plenty of fow! ant 
fiſh (-). But notwithſtanding the fertility of the countr; 
and the many commodities that men had, or might ha: 
there, it was, nevertheleſs, but thinly peopled, and the 1: 
ſon aſſigned is, becauſe they were liable to be frequent 
ſpoiled by French or Spaniſh pirates. In his time one Mr. 
Davers of Wiltſhire, and Mr. Whittington of Gloucelte 

(z) Itinerary, vol. vii. p. 118, Theſe notes (for the Whol- are no more) fte. 
to he made in haſte, 2rd St. Nicholas to have been written for St. Mary's.— 
Itinerary, vol, iii, fol. 6. The particulars ſet down here are much more diſtice 
and ſeem derived from better information. — i) Harriſon's deſcription of Brita" 
p. 33, 34 He acknowledges aſſiſtance from Leland, who, beſides his Itiner:") 
wrote a diſtinct work, of the iſlands belonging to Britain, which is now loft; 
and tither out of this, or from ſome larger tranſcript of theltinerary than 4 
now extant, he coripoſed his relation.—(+) This ſeems to be alſo the moſt natur 
and proper method of conſidering them, in caſe of making an actual and accu 
zurvey of the Scil'ys, -(/) Leland's Itinerary, vol. jijetol, 6. This fingular goocne 
of ſo'l is ar-knowledged and atlerted by the lateſt and beſt informed writers on dd 
vhiect.— (m It is evident from this plenty of provifions, that theſe iflands 3. 
capable vi maintaining ar many inhabitants as any country of like extent. 
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ents and commodities, about forty marks a year (u). 
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were proprietors of Scilly, and drew from - thence, in 


THERE appcars to be added to Mr. Leland's account thi; 
{\rther circumſtance, by the publiſhier, that the inhabitants, 
it that juncture, and long before, carried on a ſmall trade in 


dried Kate and other fiſh co Bretagne, with which Wcy pur- 


| chaſed ſalt, canvals, and Other necellaries (). Vhis femms to 


be the remains of a very od Kind of commerce, fiace, for ma- 
ny ages, the people of that country, thoſe of the Sei Hes, 
and the people of Cornwall, looked upon them: Ives 15 Coun- 
trymen, = ing, in truth, no other that remnants of we 


ancien 2 Cons, who, 3 driven Gut oy tn. JAXINS, t K 


refuge n thoſe iſliands, and in that part of France which had 
before been called Armorica, and from hence ſtiled Bretagne, 
Brittany, or little Britain, and the people Bretons (9). This 
in all probability was a great relief to thoſe who dwelt in theſe 
iles; who, during the Jong civil war between the houſes of 
York and Lancaſte er, had their intercouſe with England {© 
much interrupted d, that if it had not been for this commerce 
with their neighbours on the French coaſt, they might have 
been driven to the laſt diſtreſs (4). But 1 forbear me :ddling 
farther with their hiſtory, as not immediately relating to my 
intention; and ſhall proceed next, to give the beſt account | 
can collect of theſe iſles in their preſent fituation; 

THe Scilly, or Silley Iflands, lie due welt from the Lizard 
about ſeventeen leagues ; welt and by ſouth from the old 
Land's End, neareſt Mount's Bay, at the diitance of ten 
leagues ; and from the-weſtern Land's End they Le weit-ſouth- 
welt, at the diſtance of ſomething more than nine leagues (7). 
There are five of them inhabited; or, if you take in Samſon, 
in which there 1s only one family, there are then ſ1x. The 
largeſt of theſe is St. Mary's, which lies in the north latitude 
of torty-nine degrees fifty-five minutes; and in the longitude 
of fix degrees forty minutes, welt from Grecuwich (5), It is 
two miles and a half in length, about one and a nalt in 
breadth, and between nine and ten miles in compaſs. On the 
welt {ide there projects an iſthmus: Beyoud this there is a pen- 


(n) Leland's Itinerary, vol. ii, fol. 5. Inthe b"ginning dene fiſteenth cen 
tury 4 great part of thelc 1fles were potleticd * Sit Ihn C. mul, and front 
family they came by marriage to the kentleme n ment! ned ia the text. — (6) Ha 
nifor:'s. deſcription of Britain, p. 34. All this time Ire Agne was 2 diſtinck ſov e- 
reigaty, & pendent only an the crown of France.— %, G7 regor. Tur neni. lib. x. 
Cap, ix. D'Audiffre: hiſloire et geograph'e e maderne, vol. i. p. 23%. 
Borlaſe's iquities of Curnwa!l, char „. X. p 39.— (2) It would be a very ce 
rioys, though a difficult undertakine, lo trace the cor o.nderce of the old Bri- 
tons with each other after their du perſion by the S2x0ns. —{(r) Norden's topo— 
graphical deſcription of Cornwall, p. 4. Heath's account of the iftands of Scilly, 
p. 20. Borlaſe's obſervations on the iſles of Seilly, p. 75,—(s) Heath's account 
of the iſles of $8:j! ily, p. 159. But this being a point of great confequence to the 


navigation of Biit a: n, the obſervations for facet! „gits pyfition preciſely ought to 
be repeated, 
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inſula, which is very high; and upon which ſtands Star Cu. 
tle, built in 1593, with ſome outworks and batteries: 0. 
theſe there arc upwards of threeſcore pieces of cannon mount. 
ed, and for the defence of which there is a garriſon of an en- 
tire company, with a maſter-gunner and fix other gunner; , 
and in the magazine there are arms for three hundred iſland. 
ers, Wuo, When ſummoned, ate bound to march into the fot. 
reis (t). Underneath the caſtle, barracks, and lines, Hand 
Hugh Town, very improperly built, as lying ſo low as to b. 
ſubject to inundations. A mile within land ſtands Church 
Town, fo denominated from their place of worſhip ; it con- 
its of a few houſes only, with a court-houſe. About tw 
zurlongs eaſt of this lies the Old Town, where there are mor: 
houſes, and fome of them very convenient dwellings. The 
number of inhabitants in this iſland are about fix or ſeven 
hundred, and it produces to the lord proprietor three hun. 
dred pounds per annum (#). 

TRrescaw lies directly north from St. Mary's, at the diſ. 
tance of two miles. It was formerly ſtiled St. Nicholas“ 
ifland, and was at leaſt as large as St. Mary's, though at preſent 
about half the ſize (ww). The remains of the abby are yet vi 
{ible, the ſituation well choſen, with a fine baſon of freſh wa. 
ter before it, half a mile long and a furlong wide, with a: 
ever-green bank high enough to keep out the ſea, and fervin: 
at once to preſerve the pond and ſhelter the abby. In thi. 
pond there are moſt excellent eels, and the lands lying round 
it are by far the beſt in thoſe iſlands (x). There are abou: 
half a ſcore ſtone houſes, with a church, which are call! 
Dolphin Town, an old caſtle, built in the reign of Henry 


the e N though, for a reaſon which will be hereafter giv- 


en, called Oliver's Caſtle, and a new block-houſe, raiſed ou! 
of the ruins of that caſtle, which is of far greater uſe () 
This iſland is particularly noted for producing plenty of the 
fineſt ſamphire, and the only tin-works that are now viſible 
are found here. There are upon it at preſent about forty fe- 
milies, who are very induſtrious, and ſpin more wool than in 
St. Mary's. Its annual value is computed at eighty pounds a 


year, (2). 


( ) Camdeni Brittannia, p. 857, 858. Harriſon's deſcription of Britain, p. 34 
Borial-'s obſervations cn the iſlands of Scilly, p. 10, 11-1) Heath's account of 
the iſlands of Scilly, p. 40. Borlaſe's obſervations on the :ſlands of Scilly, . 
6.—()Leland's Itinerary, vol. iii, fol. 6, Harriſon's deſcription of Britain, h. 
34. Borlaſe's obſervations on the iſlands of Scilly, p. 5—35.—(x) This confirms 
what we have more than once obſerved, as to the monks exquiſite judgment in 
Gtuations, and their being great improvers where-ever they were placed.—() 
Leland's Itinerary, vol. vii. p. 118. Harriſon's deſcription of Britain, p. 34 
Heath's account of the iſlands of Scilly, p. 91.—(z) Borlaſe's obſervations on 
the iſlands of Scilly, p. 41—19, Compare the fize and rent of this iſland with 
the ſiae and reut + St. Mary's, and confider improvement only makes the dif 
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A MirE to the eaſt of Treſcaw, and about two miles om 
the moſt northern part of St. Mary's, lies the iſle of St. Mar- 
tin, not much inferior in ſize to that of Trefſcaw. It very 
plainly appears to have been formerly extremely well cult: ;- 
ted; notwithſtanding which, it was entircly deſerted, till 


— 


within ſomewhat leſs than a century ago, that Nr. "Thomas 
Ekines, a conſiderable merchant, engaged fore people to let 
tle there. Je likewiſe cauſed to be crected a hollow tower. 
twenty feet in height, with a ſpire of as many ject note; 
which being neatly covered with lime, ſerves as a day mark 
for directing ſhips crofling the channel, or coming into $cil- 
ly (a). St. Martin's produces ſome corn, affords the beit 
paſture in theſe iſlands, nouriſhes a great number of ſheep, 
has upon it ſeventeen families, who pretend to have the ſecret 
of burning the beſt kelp, and are extremely attached to thei 
own iſland. As a proof of this it is obſervable, that, though 
ſome of the inhabitants rent lands in St. Mary's, yet they 
continue to reſide here, going thither only occaſionally (5). 
ST. ACN ES, which 1s alſo called the LIGHT-Housk iſland, 
lies near three miles ſouth-weſt of St. Mary's, and is, thougi\ 
a very little, a very well cultivated iſland, fruitful in corn and 
graſs. The only inconvenience to which the people who 
live in it are ſubject, is the want of good water, as their capitel 
advantage conſiſts in having ſeveral good coves, or ſmall ports, 
where boats may lie with ſafety, which however are not much 
uſed (c). The light-houſe is the principal crnament and 
great ſupport of the ifland, which ſtands on the woit elevate. 


ground, built with ftone from the foundation to the lanthorn, 


which is fifty-one feet high, the gallery four, the ſaſh-lights 
cleven feet and a half high, three feet two inches wide, and 
fixteen in number. The floor of the lanthorn is of brick, upon 
which ſtands a ſubſtantial iron grate, ſquare, barred on every 
fide, with one great chimney in the canopy roof, and ſeveral 
leſler ones to let out the ſmoke, and a large pair of tmith 
bellows are ſo fixed, as to be eafily uſed Whenever there 1» 
occaſion. Upon the whole, it is a noble and commodiou: 
ſtructure, and being plaiſtered white, is a uietul day-mark to 
all ſhips coming from the ſouthward (4). The k-oper of 
this light-houſe has a ſalary, irom the Trinity houſe at Dope 
ford, of forty pounds a year, with a dwelling hae and 


(a) Borlaſe's obſervations on the iſlands of Scilly, p. <4, «5, We may from 
hence conceive what advantages might ariſe fro n ſerting up perch»* em the moit 
dangerous rocks about theſe illes. (5) Heath's account cf the ifznls of Scilly, p. 
93. Lorlaſc's obiervations on the iſlands of Scully, p. 55. There are abhut ſeven 
hundced and twenty acres of uſeful land in this beautitul land, —'r) But it the 
number of the inhabitants were increxſ{rd, and their fiſheries improved, every one 
of them would become uſeful, which is the reaſon of their b ing mentioned, (d) 
Authority to direct and conſtruct Beacons, or ſea-lizhts, was commiited to the 
Corporation of the Holy Trinity at Deptford Strand, by 2 Gatute $9 Elizabethæ. 

ground 
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ground tor a garden, His aſſiſtant hae twenty pounds a y-4- 
It is ſupplied with coals by an annual ſhip, and the carriag— 
of theſe coals from the ſca ſide to the light-houſe is loo 
25 a conſiderable ben fit to the poor inhabitants (e). Ihe 
have a neat little church, built by the Godolphin far 
There are at preſent fifty houſholds in the iſland, which v 
the proprictor forty pounds a yrar (/). 

BREHAR, or, as pronounced, BRY ER ifland, lies nos. 
w-it of St. Mary's, and to tae welt of Freſcaw, to which, wi 
the ſca is very low, they ſometimes paſs over the ſand. I. 
very mountainous, abounds with ſea and land fowls, excc!!cr; 

ſamphire, and a great varicty of medicinal herbs. "Ther: ar. 
at preſent thirtcen families, who have a pretty church, an. 
pay thirty pounds a year to the proprietor (g). 

SOUTH om hence, and welt from 'Trefcaw, ftands th 
land of Samſon, in which there is not above one family. 
who ſubſiſt chiefly by the making of kelp (Y). To the weſtvrard 
of theſe there he four iſlands, which contain in the whol-. 
three hundred and fixty acres of meadow and arable lan-. 
The caſtern iſſes, ſo denominated from their poſition in reſpec 
to St. Mary's, contain one hundred and twenty-three actes; 
and there are alſo ſeven other rocky and fcattered iſlands, tha: 
have each a little land of ſome uſe ; and beſides theſe, innu- 
merable rocks en every ſide, among which we mult reckon 
SCILLY, now nothing more than a large, ill-ſhaped, crayey, 
inacceſſible ifland, lying the fartheſt north-weſt of any 0 
them, and conſequently the neareſt to the inent (i). 

THE AIR of theſc iſlands is equally mild and pure; their 
winters are ſeldom ſubject to froſt or ſnow. When the forme: 
happens, it laſts not long, and the latter never lies upon the 
ground, The heat of their ſummers is much abated by (« 
breezes. They re indeed frequently incommoded by ſea fors, 
but then theſe ar: not unwholeſome. Agues are rare, and 
feve:s more lo. the moſt fatal diſtemper is the ſmall-pox; 
yet thoſe who live temperately ſurvive commonly to a great 
age, and are remarkably free from diſeaſes (4), The {oil i 
very good, and produces grain of all forts, except wheat, of 
winch they had a.ciently plenty, in large quantitics. They 

(e) Cntler's Coal 1 Pilet, p. 14. Heath's -cc2ont of the iflends of Scilly, 


p. 657 — 6) Bort ſes: tions on the iſlands of Scilly, p. 36—39.— 1) 
Cutler's Coaſting Pilot, p Hezth's account of the iſlands of Scilly, p. 
93. Borlaſe's vblervations vor, the Scilly Tandy p- $$—57,—(bþ) This little 
ihe contains about one hundred ewenty acres of ſerviceable land, and might 
maintain many more Inhabitants tan are now ſettled upon it very comfortably. 
—0) Cutler's Coaſting Pilot, p. 14, ic. Heath's account of the iflands of 
Sciily, p. 24. Borlaſe's obſervations on the iſlands of Sciily, p. £9.---(&) Har- 


riſon's g- ſeription of Britain, p. 34. Heath's account of the iflands of Scilly, p- 


lil) 


132. Briole 5 obſervations on the iſlands of Scilly, p. 65. 


8 din grow a little, but the bread made of it is unpiealant 55 
| They cat, for this reaſon, chiefly what is made of barley 
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and of this they have ſuch abundance, that though they uſc it 
oth for bre ad and beer, they have more than ſuffices for their 
own conſumption. Potatoes is a new improvement, and they 
proſper to ſuch a degree, that in ſome places, they have two 


| crops ina year (n). Roots of all forts, pulſe, and fallads 
grow well, dwa rf truit=trces, gooſeberries, currants, raſberries, 


and every thing of that kind, under proper thelter, thrive ex- 
ceedingly ; but they have no trees, though formerly they nad 
eder, and porthelik, i. e. the harbour of will ws, proves 
they had theſe likewiſe; and with a little care, no doubt, 
great improvements might be made (nu). The ranuncula, anc- 
mone, and moſt kinds of flowers, are ſuccefsfully cultivated 
in their gardens. They have wild fowl of all forts, trom the 
ſwan to the ſnipe; and a particular kind called the hed ge 
chicken, which is not infertor to the ortolan :; tame fowl, 
puffins, and rabbets in great numbers (% Their black cattle 
are generally ſmall, but very well tatted, though they feed 
upon ore weed. 1 horſes arc litt'e, but eh and 
lively. They have alſo large floc! 19 8 f fine ſheep, their flecces 
tolcrably good, and their flcth excellent. There ate no ve— 
omous creatures in theſe iſlands (). 

WE muſt now paſs to the fea, which is of mote conſe— 
quence to theſe iſles than that ſmall portion of land which 1s 


| diſtributed amongſt them. St. Mary's harbour is very ſaſe and 
capacious, having that iſland on the ſouth, the caſtern iſlands, 


with that of St. Martin on the eaſt, Preſcaw, Brecher, and 
Samſon to the north, St. Agnes and ſeveral {mall illands to 


the weſt. Ships ride here in three to tive fathom water, with 


200d anchorage. Into and cut of this harbour there arc four 
inlets, viz. Broad Sound, Smith's Sound, St. Mary's Sound, 


| and Crow Sound; fo that hardly any wind can blow with 


which a ſhip of one hundred and fifty tons cannot fifely fail 
through one or other of them, Crow Sound only excepted, 


where they cannot paſs at "Wei water, but at high there is 


trom ſixteen to twenty-four fcet in this paſſage (/. Behdes 
theſe there are two other har'® Duro, one called New Grynſey, 


(/) Rot, Cluf. 32 Hen. III. m. 2. Heath's account of the ifinds of Sciily, 
. 189, Boriaſe's oblervations on the iſland of Scilly, p. 63 —'m) Potatoes 
ire now fo generally cultivated in thele iſlande, that with their fih, they make 
mio! the daily focd of the common tort of pee: yu The fencen in theſ⸗ 
les, as in Cornwall, though called hedges, are compoſed only of tones laid one 
upon another, Witteut mortar ar. any kind of cement. As ſoon, as trees rite 


se theie the fra [prays acitroys thein. In Norway they have a kind of water- 


tlder (Vano-tiyld) which is not affected in this m anner, and ferces of this elder 
might be uſcd to cover and protect other tice, —'0) Heath $ account of the 
—_ of Scully, p. 83. Borlale's obſervations on the iflargs of Scilly, p. 30, 
» 82.—'p) It is amazing, in 4 COU Y where they mi-ht be bred to fo much 

20 ties, puats have not Lecen hahe rte iatteduted — .:) Heatl's account of the 
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which lies between Brehar and 'Trefcaw, where ſhips cf three 
hundred tons may ride ſecurely. The other is calicd Oʃd 
Grynſey, and lies between I <a (MS St. Helen's, and "Tho, 
for ſmaller ſhips. The former is guarded by the batterics at 
Oliver's Caſtle, the latter by the Blockhouſe, on the caftery 
fide of Treſcaw, called Dover (r). Small coaſters, bound ta 
the northward, have more convenient outlets from theſe litt.. 
harbours than from St. Mary's, where, at the weſt end cf 
Hugh "Town, their is a fine pier, built by the preſent carl of 
Godolphin, four hundred and thirty feet long, twenty fert 
wide in the narrowelt part, and twenty three feet in height, 
with ſixteen feet of water at a fpring, and ten at a neap tide, 
ſo that under the ſheltcr of this pier veſſels of one hundred and 
fifty tons may lie ſecurely, not only cloſe to the quay, but all 
along the ſtrand of the town (5s). 

Ix this harbour, and in all the little coves of the ſever; 
iſles, prodigious quantities of mackerel may be caught in their 
ſcaſon. Soca), turbot, and plaiſe, remarkably good in thei; 
bind. Ling, which from its being a thicker fiſh, mellower, 
and better fed, is very juſtly preferred to any caught nearer 
our own coaits. Salmon, cod, pollock in great plenty, anc 
pilchards in vaſt abundance, To theſe we may add, the algz 
marina, fucus, or oreweed, which ferves to feed both their 
ſmall and great cattle, manures their lands, is burned into 
kelp, is of uſe in phyſic, is ſometimes preſerved, ſometimes 
pickled, and, beſides all theſe, is in many other reſpects very 
beneficial to the inhabitants of whom we are next to ſpeak (t). 

T He people of Scilly in general are robuft, handſome, ac- 
tive, hardy, induſtrious, generous, and good-natured ; ſpeak 
the Englith language with great propriety, have ſtrong natural 
parts, (though for want of a good ſchool they have little edu- 
cation) (u) as appears by their dexterity in the ſeveral em- 
ployments to which they are bred. They cultivate moſt of 
their lands as well as can be expected under their preſent cit— 
cumſtances. They are bred from their infancy to the ma- 
nagement of their boats, in which they excel; are good fiſh- 
ermen, and excellent pilots (w). Their women are admirable 
houſewives, ſpin their own wook, weave it into coarſe cloth, 


(r) Borlaſe's obſervations on the iſlands of Scilly, p. 47. It is apparent fron: 
their remains that there was hardly a landing-place in thele iſlands which was ns! 
anciently fortified. —(3) Cutler's Coaſting Pilot, p. 14, 18. Heath's account of 
the iſlands of Scilly, p. 71. Borlaſe's obſervations on the iflands of Scilly, p. 14- 
—{t) They have done this in common with moſt other iſlands and many of the 
ſea-coaſts of Britain; and though they employ the Alga to ſo many different pur- 
poſes, yet we ſhall hereafter ſee that there are people in ſome other places who 
uſe it {till to more.—(zs) The proprietor would be at the expence of a ſchoolmaſter, 
but the diſtance is ſo great that a proper perſon is not eaſily to be procured.— 
It is apparent therefore that every man who inhabits theſe iſlands, as ſoon as he 
arrives at that (tate, is a ſeaman, and ſo continues as long as he has health. 
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e | knit ſtockings, They have no timber of their own 


a growth, and not much from England; yet they have many 15 
„oiners and cabinet-makers, who, out of the fine woods which | 
bey obtain from captains of ſhips who put in here, make all 1 
Finds of domeſtic furniture in a very neat manner (x). They | 
nere free from the land-tax, malt-tax, and exciſe, and bein \ 
: W © {furniſhed with plenty of liquors from the veſſels which are 1 
driven into their roads, for refreſhment, for neceſſary repairs, | 
or to wait for a fair wind, in return for proviſions, and other | 
t W © conveniencies; this, with what little fiſh they can cure, 

„ makes the beſt part of their trade, if we except their kelp, 

, which has been a growing manufacture for theſe fourſcore | 
bears, and produces at preſent about hve hundred pounds per | 


8 wa 6 


annum ()). | 
THE right honourable the carl of Godolphin is ſtiled pro- 


a W  prietor of Scilly, in virtue of letters patent granted to the late 

carl, then lord Godolphin, dated the 25th of July 1698, for 

I the term of eighty-nine years, to be computed from the end 

, and expiration of a term of fifty years, granted to Francis 

er Godolphin Eſq; by King Charles the Firſt; that is, from the 

„ i | year 1709 to 1798, when this leaſe determines (z). In vir- 

tue of this royal grant, his Lordſhip is the ſole owner of all 

lands, houſes, and tenements, claims all the tythes, not onl 

0 of the fruits of the earth, but of fiſn taken at ſea, and landed 

upon thoſe premiſes, harbour-dutics paid by ſhips, and one 

7 | moiety of the wrecks, the other belcnging to the admiralty (a). | 
). Þ , There is only one eccleſiaſtical perſon upon the iſlands, who | 
—treſides at St. Mary's, and viſits the other inhabited iſlands | 
IK once a year. But divine ſervice is performed, and ſermons | 
al I preached, or rather read, every ſunday in the churches of 

1- ; thoſe iſlands, by an honeſt layman appointed for that purpoſe ; 

J- | [ 
of ® (x) Heath's account of the iſlands of Scilly, p. 68. Any improvements may fl 
* be reaſonably expected in places ſo happily ſituated, and where the people have i; 


naturally both induſtry and ingenuity.—( y) The making of ke!p was introduced 


d- : from Cornwall by Mr. Nance in 1684. At brit it was fold for eighteen, new 
* riſen to between forty and fiſty ſhillings per ton, ſo that in a favourable year a wan 
le map acquire fiveor fix pounds hy cutting and burning kelp.—-{z) The name of this 
ancient and illuſtrious family was taken from the moſt conſpicuous part of their 

n, inheritance before the Norman conqueſt; Godalghan, rather Godaichan Ball. that is, 
White Eagle Hill, in the old Corniſh dialect of the Britiſh tongue, in Kerrier Hun- 

» | dred in the county of Cornwall, The firſt who had any command in the Scilly 
wt dees was Sir William Godalchan in the reign of Henry the Eighth. He dymg with- 
of out iſſue left his eſtate and intereſt to Francis Godolrhin, afterwards Sir Francis 
4. © Codolphin, who built Star Caſtle, and to whom Queen Elizabeth, by indenture, 


he eaſed theſe ifles in 1551 for thirty-eight years, witn a reſerved rent of ten pounds, 

Which was raiſed to twenty by King james the Fita, who renewed that lesſe for 
ho WW fifty years, and was again raiſed to forty pounds per annum by Charles the Firſt. 

Who granted them for fifty years from the determination of the Jaſt grant, and 
this extenfion brought it as low as 1709, from whence the leaſe now ſubſiiting 
commences, as is above mentioned; ſo that the Godolphins have been proprietors 
near one hundred and ninety years.— (2) The grants or leaſes entire, with thoſe 
nd made by Queen Elizabeth, King James the Firſt, and Charles the Firft, to the an- 
| ceſtors of this noble peer, may be foune in Mr. Heath's bool. 
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2nd there are, likeu iſe, churchwardens and overſeers, eas. 
larly choſen, in every pariſh (%). As to the civil government. 
is adminiſtered by what is called the CouR of PWELVYE In 
which the commander in chief, the proprietor's agent, and the 
chaplain, have their ſeats, in virtue of their offices; the othe, 
nine are Choſen by the people (c). Theſe decide, or rathe. 
compromiſe, all differences; and puniſh ſmall offences b. 
fines, whippings, and the ducking-ſtool : as to greater eng. 
mities, we may conclude they have not been hitherto Known, 
ſince, except for the ſoldiers, there is no priſon (4) in the 
lands. But, in caſe of capital offences, the criminals mar 
be tranſported to, and brought to juſtice in, the county 
Cornwall, 
or great importance of theſe iſlands ariſes from their ad. 
vantaceous fituation, as looking equally into St. George, 
Channel, which divides Great-Britain from Ireland, and the 
Fnoliſh Channe!, which ſeparates Britain from France. Po 
this reaſon, moſt ſhips bound from the ſouthward ſtrive t 
make the Scilly iſlands, in order to ftcer their courſe with 
greater certainty, It is veiy convenient alſo for veſſels to take 
ſhelter amonęſt them, which prevents their being driven to 
Milford Haven, nav, ſometimes into ſome port in Ireland, i: 
the wind is ſtrong at eaſt; or, if it blows hard at north-weſt, 
from being forced back into ſome of the Cornith harbours, « 
even on the French coaſts. If the wind ſhould not be ver: 
high, yet if unfavourable or unſteady, as between the chan- 
nels often happens, it is better to put into Scilly, than to bez 
about at ſea in bad weather (e). The intercourſe between 
thoſe two channels is another motive why thips come in heie, 
as chuſing ratner to wait in ſafety for a wind, than to run th: 
hazard of being blown out of their courſe ; and, therefore, 
ſtrong gale at caſt ſeldom fails of bringing thirty or forty vel. 
ſels, and frequently a larger number, into Scilly ; not more ti 
their own ſatisfaction, than to chat of the inhabitants (/) 
Ships homeward-bound from America often touch there, tro. 
the deſire of making the firſt land in their power, and for the 
ſake of refreſhment. Some or other of theſe reaſons have an 
influence on foreign ſhips, as well as our own, and attorc 
the natives an opportunity of ſhewing their wonderful dex- 
terity, in conducting them ſafely into St. Mary's harbour, and, 


(% If the number of people in each of the inhabited iſlands were trebled, the! 
might well afford to keep a perſon in Deacon's orders, as a miniſter and {cho- 
maiter,—(c) One cannot help admiring that, in an age like this, and at fuch 
Giſtance from the ſeat of government, ſo ſimple an inſtitution ſhould tuffice . 
keep the people in order, —(d) Heath's account of the iſlands of Scilly, p. 11% 
111. from whence it appears, that military juſtice is ſometimes retarded (the pi 
ſoner remaining all the time in a damp diſmal dungeon) for want of officers 10 tor? 
2 court martia},—{e) Cutler's Coaſting Pilot, p. 16. Borlaſe's obſervations on tit 
iflands of Scilly, p. 126, 127.—(/) As this is the principal ſource of profit to tl: 
inhabitants, ſo every method of improving it ought to be put in their power. 5 

When 
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Pl | | 
"when the wind ſerves, through their ſounds, Upon firing a 
un, and making a waft, a boat immediately puts off from 
„bb neareſt iſlands, with ſeveral pilots on board; and having 
th. wn am az ing activity, dropped one of them into every ſhip, 
„en only two men are left in the boat, theſe return again to 
„and, as the wind and other circumſtances direct, in one of 
* het little coves (g). | 
is time of war, the importance of theſe iſlands is ſtill more 
tonſpicuous z and it is highly probable, that they afforded the 
lies a place for aſſembling their fleet, when the Britons, 
ko Scots, and Iriſh, failed under the command of An- 
LaFF, to attack King ATHELSTAN ; which convinced him 
f the neceſſity of adding them to his dominions (5). Upon 
2 like principle, Henry the Eighth when upon bad terms with 
is neighbours, cauſed an old fortreſs to be repaired ; and 
een Elizabeth, who had more to fear, directed the con- 
ruction of a caſtle, which, in part at leaſt, till remains (i). 
ut the moft ſingular inſtance of the detriment that might 
iſe from theſe iſlands falling into other hands than our own, 
appened in 1651, when Sir John Greenvile took ſhelter in 
hem, with the remains of the Corniſh cavaliers. For the 
Jepredations committed by his frigates ſoon made it evident, 
„ that Scilly was the key of the Engliſh commerce; and the 
| lamours of the merchants thereupon roſe ſo high, that the 
©. berliament were forced to ſend a fleet of fifty ſail, with a great 
Jody of land forces on board, under Sir George Ayſcue, and 
Admiral Blake, who with great difficulty, and no inconſiderable 
s, made themſelves airs of Treſcaw, and Brehar ; where 
ey erected thoſe lines and fortifications, near the remains of 
e old fortreſs, that are called Oliver's Caſtle (4). But at 
nzth, finding that little was to be done in that way, they 
Fhoſe to grant Sir John Greenvile a moſt honourable capitu- 
tion, as the ſureſt means to recover places of ſuch conſe- 
uence; with which the parliament were very little ſatiſ- 
ded, till Mr. Blake gave them his reaſons, which appeared to 
e ſo well founded, that they directed the articles he had con- 
luded to be punctually carried into execution (J. 
AMONGST the reaſons urged by Admiral Blake in ſupport of 
is own conduct, one of the moſt weighty and concluſive was, 
Hat the Dutch, jealous of the new commonwealth of Eng- 
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) Cutier's Coaſting Pilot, p. 18. Heath's account of the Scilly iſlands, p. 
., 72, 73. Borlaſe's obſervations on the Scilly Iſlands, p 125, 126 —05) Alu- 
ei Beveclacenſis, Annal. lib. viii. p. 64. Leland's Itinerary, v. iti. 5,—Cam- 
a Britannia, p. 136—{i) Harriſon's deſcription of Britain, p. 34. Carew's 
teey of Cornwall, fol. 8;,—Curſon's Compendium of the laws and government 
| England, p-. 440.—{(k) Whitleck's Memorial, p. 493. Heath's Chronicle of 
Pe Civil Wars, p. 284. Hiſtory.ovf the Civil Wars in Great Britain and Ireland, 
| 326,—({), Sir George Wharton, in his OGeſta Britannorum, p. 465. Claren- 
Pas Hiſtory of the Rebellion, vol. vi. p. 466. The original articles, a M. S. 
the 1 folio, of two ſheets, are ſtill preſerved in the library of the ſociety for pro- 
Pe zmag the goſpel in foreign parts, | 
Vor. . Part 2 1 land, 
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land, had actually treated with Sir John Greenvile for 4, 
ſale of theſe iſlands, known to them by the name of the 80. 
lings, and had offered no leſs than one hundred thou, 
pounds for the purchaſe of them (m); and had ſent their 2 
miral Van Tromp, with a ſtrong ſquadron, and the money a 
board, in order, if the bargain had been concluded, to ta 
poſſeſhon of them. But Sir John Greenvile was too mug; 
an Engliſhman to come into ſuch an agreement, though } 
made uſe of it to procure better terms; and then, by ord 
of King Charles the Second, who was in Scotland, ſurre, 
dered the premiſſes to the parliament ; who eſtabliſhed a co. 
ſiderable force in them, cauſing the old fortifications to ben 
paired, and new ones to be erected (n). It is evident, fro 
hence, that the Dutch underſtood perfectly well the value g 
theſe iſlands, ſinee they would not only have paid for them: 
ſo round a rate, but would have broke, without ceremoy, 
with the government then ſubſiſting in England, rather tha 
have parted with them (o). In their ſubſequent war wit 
King Charles the Second, they had views upon the [fe « 

Wight, and, as we ſhall ſee elſewhere, have been for pu 

chang iſlands dependant on the crown of Scotland (p); . 
which no adequate cauſe can be aſſigned, but their appr: 
hending that they know the value of ſuch countries better thu 
we; and that in this they are not miſtaken, has already, in ſor 
meaſure, appeared, and will ſtill more fully and clearly appex, 
before we come to the coneluſion of the preſent ſection. 

IT is evident, from the hiſtory that we have already deliver: 
of theſe iſles, that they were ſunk into the loweſt and nw 
deplorable ſtate poſſible, except being utterly abandoned, a 
that they were at the very eve of this, when they were lzal 
by the crown to the preſent noble family who have fo do, 
enjoyed them; and to whoſe care, protection, and expent 
the ſtate they are in is wholly and juſtly to be aſcribed |; 
It may, with probability, alſo be farther preſumed, tis 
having now, according to the moſt accurate accounts 
could procure, between a thouſand and fifteen hundred ini 

bitants, there are no juſt grounds for expecting that mul 
more will, or indeed can be done, towards augmenting tit 

m) Rates's hus Motuum, p. ii. p. 77. 's Hi of the | 
eben. 4 i e porn RA RAR 1 9 Si 
ner's Life of General Monk, chap, ix. . Hobbes's Hiſtory of the Civil Wan 

288. Heath's Account of the Iſles of Scilly, p. 209, 210,—(s) The reſolus 

the Dutch had taken, to diſpute the dominion: of the ſea with England, ind 
them to ſecure theſe iſlands, as the firſt fruits of that naval empire they meu 
aſſume z and, no doubt, before they carried things thus far, they had forme! 

- ſcheme for fortifying, improving, and preſerving them.—{p) Lettres, Mem" 
et Negotiations de Monfieur Le Comte d' Eſtrades, tom. iii. p. 456. Sir M 
liam Monſon's Naval Tre&ts, p. 525. Martin's Deſeription of the Weſtern I 
of Scotland, p. 347.—(qg) Theſe ſucceffive grants ſeem to declare a truſt rep" 
in the leſſees by the crown, for the public benefit; and to the immortal hw 
of the GODOLPHIN family, no truſt was ever more effectually diſcharyed i l 


as to the difficulties mentioned in the text, they do not eicher proceed from 
* proprietor, or are at all in his power to redreſs. . e 
| proſper! 
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olperity, unleſs thoſe difficulties are removed which viſibly 
e ſuch a deſign, and ſome other helps are beſtowed, 


tte 
505. 


an nich might have a tendency to promote it (r). To both 
a Wieſe points we will ſpeak as ſuccinctly as, with due regard to 
' oo rſpicuity, it is poſſibe. In the firſt place, the inhabitants 
take 


ave no proper tenure in their real or perſonal eſtates; in- 
d, ſtrictly ſpeakirig, there is no ſuch thing as a real eſtate 
thoſe iſlands. The lands are let only for twenty-one years, 
e houſes belorig to, and are repaired by the proprietor, are 
anaged by his agent, and no new tenement can be erected 
Wt by his leave, and on ſuch terms as h2 ſhall judge rea- 
nable (s). Now, if we compare the ſhortneſs of theſe te- 
; res with the nature of the improvements that are recuired, 
Wd which muſt conſiſt in fencing, draining, and planting, it 
manifeſt that no ſuch improvements will ever be under- 
cen (t). In the next place, there is, in reality, no prop? 
eſtabliſhed civil government; the commander in chicf be- 
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woo, in effect, the firſt magiſtrate, and the court of twelve 
le anting the authority and rule of action which is requiſite in 
pg well-governced community. The military force, likewiſe, 
; vFhich is uſually fixed at only a ſingle company of forty men, 
IM jd thoſe invalids, is too ſmall for tte protection of the iſlands, 
r tha 


even for the bare defending the fortifications that have been 
lor: ready made, at a great expence ; and which, fot the honour 
pp nd ſecurity of the nation, ought to be always kept in the 
n. t order (2). The ſame indulgence is not ſhewn to them, 
rer to the inhabitants of the other iſlands, in reſpect to the duty 
| muon ſalt ; which reſtrains their fithery, and is a very ſenſible 


4, eck on that ſpecies of induſtry, which would ſooneſt and 
1ca:Wolt effectually put it into their power to enter upon farther 
101 WWprovements (20). Laſtly they have no ſtated, regular, or 
pence: WWrtain correſpondence with the continent of Britain, which, 
ed r many reaſons, the ought to have, and for want of which 
, U cir neceſſities and diftreſſs: may be unknown to their mother- 
x untry, *till they become deſperate, and paſt redrefs, as, in 
inki 


le of any ſudden attack from foreign enemies with a tolerable 


mu-grce, might eaſily happen; and againſt which, for that and 
1g ehr various weighty conſiderations, it becomes us moſt cer- 
tte ifWinly to guard, at leaſt till, by removing the former diffi- 
8 o 8 
he C ) All that is aimed at by theſe propoſals, is to make the Scilly Iſlands worth 
** much to this na tion, as the price once offered for them by our neighoours.— 1) 
* ath's Account of the Iſlands of Scilly, p. 83. Borlaſe's obſervations, p. 131— 
A 5 -%] Whatever the inhabitants acquire, muſt be by hard labour and great 
ſorme uſtry ; to induce thern, therefore, to lay this out upon the ſoil, the legiſlature 


}uld grant them (or enable the proprietor to grant) a ſettled property.—(«) lt 
Sir W ddt be expedient to form the iſlanders into a regular battallion of militia, exer- 

n lin ag them conſtantly once a week, and keeping each company (at Soldiers pay) 
ne duty in the caſtle, lines, and lock- houſes, for two months ſucceſſively z 


; _ ich would be beneficial to the people, preierve the fortifications, and barracks in 
* _ order, and ſecute theſe iſlands effectuall), at a ſmall expence.— (200 Stat. 2 
7 3 Ann, cap. 14. ſet. 9. A drawback is allowed on all ſalt exported to the Iſle 


Man, to Jerſey, and to Guernſey, The rea ſons hold as well to the Iſles of Sc ly. 
| 2 culties, 
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culties, the people in theſe iſles ſhall be put thereby into i 
a ſituation as may qualify them to remove this themfs|;,, 
which they will ſpeedily and naturally do, as ſoon as th. 
circumſtances ſhall permit (x). 
As things ſtand at preſent, the Scilly Iſlands, though pr 
of the Britiſh dominions, are of very ſirtle uſe to Britain, ; 
yield ſcarce any return to the public, for the ſmall but c 
ſtant annual expence with which the protection of then, + 
their preſent ſtate, is neceſſarily attended (5). But if; 
the beforementioned difficultics vere taken away, and a rey, 
lar communication was once eſtabliſhed, things would 
quickly alter; every habitable iſland would be improved, 4 
number of inhabitants increaſed, and ne ſpecies of indut 
being introduced, would of courſe become new fourc:; ; 
ſubſiſtence (z); more eſpecially if a few additional helps wr 
added, which might be afforded without any great experc: 
and would be productive of ſuch certain benefits, as cod 
not fail of reimburſing that expence very foon. There b. 
wide difference between laviſhing away public money, 2. 
laying it out for proper purpoſes: the former is profuſian 
the latter is cxconomy (a). A ſtriking inſtance of th 
occurs in the very iſlands of which we are ſpeaking : bein 
the light-houſe was erected upon St. Agnes ifland, not a wi 
ter paſled unmarked by misfortunes, inſomuch that the Scilly 
were infamous for ſhipwrecks. But ſince that time, very fa 
have happened, and thoſe either from ſtorms, careleſlneſs, « 
the ignorance of pilots (b). That light-houſe is not mut 
above half a century old, and the very =_— which have bez 
paid on the cargoes that it has preſerved, would much mi: 
than defray the colts of thoſe auxiliary eſtabliſhments whic 
ſeem to be neceſſary. 
In the firſt place, there ought to be a good fchool found 
at St. Mary's, and put under the care of two or three 4. 
(x) If they had once a conſiderable fiſhery, their little boats, which are # 
mirable in their kind, and built in St, Mary's, would be quickly ſwelled © 
_ decked veſſels; and the fetching flour, ſalt, coals, timber, and other neceſſart 
and the carrying fiſh, kelp, malt, and the like commodities, would make tk 


poor ſtrike into manufactures and commerce, of which their anceſtors nt* 
eard.— (5%) The converting, by a little attention and a moderate expenct: 
eerfain, though ſmall dead charge, into a great and growing, profit, is an obe 
proper for national wiſdom to undertake; and which private intereſt, having ® 
means offered, will ſuddenly and certainly effect, But, without this additions" 
burſement, the ſmall annual charge will, in length of time, riſe to a large fur 
and a much larger, which might have been annually gained, be for ever loſt. 
At pieſent, the people live here, as it were, by chance, ſometimes in pi"! 
much oftner in penury; or as their own proverb (the ſapience, as Lord Bi 
calls it, of the multitude) more emphatically expreſſes it, A feaſt or a famine 
« Scilly.” Where maintenance depends not on foreſight, but accident, it # 
natural for mankind, whenever an oppartunity offers, to drown, in the joy of to- 
the remembrance of yeſterday, and their fears for to-morrow, —(a) There 
plainly a neceſſity in the 7 caſe; for, if the public will do nothing for '® 
iſles, they never can be of any farther uſe to the public.—(b) Byurchet's M* 
Hiſtory, p. 733. Atlas Mariiimus et Commercials, p. 13. Cutler's Coaſting f 
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oy \crfons, capable of inſtructing the youth of the iſland in 
he cading, Writing, and arithmetic ; and ſuch amongſt them as 
"OG anifelt an extraordinary pregnancy of parts, and ſuitable 
_ Mpplication, in other branches of uſefu] practical knowledge : 
ea as the elements of geometry, navigation, and mecha- 
oss (). If theſe perſons had handſome ſalaries for their lives, 
call endowment for the ſchool would procure them ſuc- 
i ers from amongſt their own ſcholars; and there is no 
* Joubt, that, as the circumſtances of the inhabitants grew 
„erer, they would ſupply any deficiencies, as they are very 
able of the want of education, and of books and other 
105 cans of inſtruction. If one of the perſons thus ſent had 
AS turn to huſbandry and botany, it would be ſo much the 
10 getter; becauſe, as thoſe who have viſited theſe iſlands una- 
-. {$'noully agree, many things might be done, and lands which 
* t preſent yield very little, be raiſed to a conſiderable value (4). 
.- IT would be very expedient to crect public magazines, for 
1 olding goods ſaved out of wrecks, or extracted from the 
% ( by diving, and ſettling the terms of ſalvage by law; di- 
N cting alſo the diſtribution of it, in an equitable and certain 
% oportion, ſo that there ſhould remain no foundation for 
1 omplaint on the part of the owner, or of the inhabitants, 
do very frankly and conſtantly expoſe their perſons, and 
Fa ir ſmall craft, for the preſervation of people and goods; 
; End, which is natural enough, think their labours and dan- 
mal ers in ſo doing deſerve a ſuitable recompence (c). 
bea Ir might be alſo a real point of policy to eſtabliſh a diving 
we bneine, and a ſmall company here, under certain regulations; 
ae there are known many, and ſome of theſe very richly la- 
Pen veſſels, co have periſned unhappily upon the adjacent 
Wocks (/); from whence cheſts of ſilver and other things of 


luc might be recovered, if the title to the goods fo recovered 
Ns by law put beyond diſpute. It is of ſome importance 
Flſo, that an art which the learned, ingenious, and induſtrious 


e) The plantation of ſcience ſeems to be incumbent on the mother country ; 
he cultivation belongs to thole who are to reap its fruits —-'d) This would not 
Wy % ſervice to theſe iflands, but provide for ſome man of me:it, an wipe off 
Wc reproach of making thoſe rich who adminilicr to the pleaſures, and ſuf- 
eng thoie to ſtarve who render eſfential ſervices to the aze.—/e) It is chiefly 


nern ed the'e points from being long ago a0 juſted, from whence theſe accidental 
ls have been entailed ud heightened z whereas, if a gen cal law was once made, 
lein in ſubſtance and caſily ex ccut2d, theſe misfortunes would receive all the alle- 
tions, of which, in their nature, they are ſuſceptible, —{f) As for inſtance, a 
Veit ladia ſhip, homeward bound, in 17 39, with. much filver on board; a Dutch 
Faſt Indi- ſhip, out ward-bound, with treaſure on board, in 1743; to ſav noching 
df older wrecks : From whence (the property being veſted, by law, in t. e r:cove- 
der) auch might be (till extracted, and lucceſs would excite men to pert-& the 
pt, and, for ſome time at leaſt, confine it to thele iſlands, where it might be 
Pacied u uh fuccels, 

Dr, 


anctiios i underitood, claſhing authorities, and antiquated claims, that have. 
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Dr. Halley, brought in a manner to the perfection, ſhoulg:, 
preſerved and pradiſed by Britiſh ſubjeQts (g). | 

IT would be right to give encouragement for the procuris 
ſalt in thele iſlançe, either by the heat of the ſun in por 
which, the latituce and ſome other circumſtances conſiders 


4 ſecms to be very practicable; or, till that can be accomyl(. 
ö ed, by boiling the ſalt water; and, as they already make, 

1 g great quantity of lime and kelp, ſome ingenious and induſtri,, Wi 
k1 perſon might contrive means, not only to burn theſe, but WE 
46 3 to bail ſea water into ſalt, with one and the ſame fire; wii. EF 

1 if it was once «i'covered, and actually carried into execute 1 

7 in any one plage, would be very ſpeedily performed in all h. 
11% 


iſlands, and prove highly ſerviceable to their fiſheries (%. 

THRRE is one thing more I would add, and it is this; thz 
under proper regulations, and the goods being depoſited 1 
proper warehoules, commodities, not quickly periſhable, mig 
remain here till merchants could conveniently tranſport 2 
pay duty for them, in any of the ports of Britain (i). If: 
ſhould be objected, that this would be an encouragement 1 
imuggling, | muſt obſerve, that there is a cuſtom-houle :. 
ready eſtabliſhed here; that the warehouſcs for depoſiting {ur 
goods, till the duties were paid, might be under the care © 
the officers; and that if they had a dock, with a veſſel or tun 
the communication with Britain might be put alſo under ther 
direction (; and ſuch meaſures xn as to produce a vil 
able commerce between theſe iſlands and their mother- count, 
without any poſlibility of frauds being committed, at leaſt wil 
impunity (J. 

IN order to convince the impartial and intelligent reat« 
that theſe are not gratuitous ſuppoſitions, or political ami: 
ments, it will be proper to clole this article with an appeal 
the evidence of fads (n). If, as a very capable and judicioy 
perſon, from his own obſervations, concluded, all the inhabitt 
iflands, together with ſome that are now abandoned, forme! 
made but one, of which Scilly was the north weſt promo 
tory, this was in ancient times, as the veſtiges ſtill apparen 
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(g) Works of the honourable Robert Boyle, vol. i. p. 69. vol. iti. p. 15 
165. Philof phical TranaQions of the Royal Society, vol. »xix. N“. 349.! 
492. See alſo the improvements made by Capt. Martin Tier wald (military arch» 
tect to his Swediſh majcity) to the diving bell; of which there is an extract in!" 
Philotophical Traniaftions, N. 444. p. 337 —{b) The drawback before p. 
poted ſhould be fie given, and then ſuch encouragements as may be requiſte“ 
make any f theſe m.ethods tate place —(1) In countries where goods are cha” 
with very hien duties, this feenis % be no more than a natural and equitable . 
dulgence, which merciants have reaſon to expect. (4) Sorre judic ous perſia 
have thought the Mooriſh ground at Porthellick, in St. Marv's, an old batd ee 
filted up: but nobody doubts, that, with a very mal] charge, 2 common 
haven may be there made, which would anſwer all theſe purpoſes.—(I) It +! 
point oſten difficult, but never impracticable, to reconcile the intereſt of the ten 
nue with the public intereii—{m) Borlaſe, p. 87. 97. where this ingenious wi! 
ö as treated this matter very Copiouſly, and wich much penetration, ſagacit), *. 
karging. 
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learly ſhew, much better inhabited, more thoroughly culti- 
ated, and of far greater conſequence, than the remains of it 
now are; though by having a capacious harbour in the mid- 


e, and thoſe four ſounds which have been before mentioned, 
ON ne ſhould be led to imagine, that the benefits which might 
© e derived from the fea would compenſate for the loſs of land. 
"BT a. it now ſtands, it is very little, if at all, leſs than the iſland 
* Texel in Weſt Frizeland, or North Holland, which lies in 
ai much worſe climate; is alſo inferior in point of ſoil ; has, 
' © WF: deed, a very capacious but very indifferent port, and yet 
bi ery far ſurpaſſes theſe iſles, in the number of inhabitants, and 
VT; all other circuſtances that depend on human contrivance (7): 
l! th por this ifle has, beſides a ſtrong tortreſs on the ſouth ſide, one 
pretty large town, five populous villages, ſeveral ſmall hamlets, 
the and a multitude of farm-houſes (o). All this is owing to its ſitua- 
cc ion, at the entrance of the paſſage through the Zuyder-Zee 
ago Amſterdam ; to the care of the States in providing it with 
1. very ſtrong expenſive dykes to keep out the ſea, and every 
hing elſe requiſite to its ſecurity ; to the procuring for thoſe 
NE? who dwell there many of the advantages which have been 
er above ſuggeſted; ſuch as ſettling the rates of pilotage, favour- 
ur | ing the fiſheries, and affording them, who are by no means a 
'© "FT better ſort of people than thoſe in the Scillys, the ſeveral encou- 
Ih, I ragements they want, and every kind of protection and emo- 
ter WES ument that they can deſire (p). In conſequence of theſe aſſiſt- 
% ances, which ariſe only from principles of true policy, the 
people are enabled to live comfortably, to draw from their 
aß lunds more, than from the nature of them, could poſſibly be 
expected; though this, indeed, falls ſhort of their ſubſiſtence. 
ut the deficiency they labour under in that reſpect, is abun- 
"7 dantly made up by their induſtry in fiſhing ; by their becoming 
tal th many ways uleful to ſhips outward and homeward-bound ; by 
c the entertainment of ſtrangers waiting for fair winds; and a 
vi WW great variety of other circumſtances (g), ſimilar to thoſe, which 
nein reſpe& to the manners of our own iſlanders, have been he- 
me fore deſcribed. The reſult of this ſingular attention is, that, 
any £ (n) Th's is the true teſt, in reſpect to the value of countries; for what men 


are able to effect in one place, they may be enabled, by {ike means, to compass 
in another —(») Dictionnaire Geovraphique du Pais Bas, D* Andiffret, Hiſtoire ct 
Geographie ancienne et moderne, tom. ii. p. $592. Du Bois Geographie moderne, 
tom. i. p. 388.— (5) The men of war, fleets deſſined for England, the Medi- 
| terranean, Africa, and the Faſt I: dies, rendezvous at, and return to the Texel: 
'* 1 WE thoſe to the north, the whale fiſhing, and the Biltick, at the Ulie, or Ulielandt. 
another iſland, a few miles diſtant. By this equal diſtribution of advantages, and 
conſtant attention of the public (that is, the government) to the inteteſts of pri 

vote perſons, they are effeRually promoted, and the (tate flouriſhes of courſe, —/7) 
Vellels are ſometimes wind-bound here for fix weeks; during which, part of the 
crew and moſt of the paſſengers live on ſhore, which preſerves their health, ani 
contributes to their eaſe, while at the ſame time, it enriches the inhabitants; who 
are (Wh ch cannot be ſaid of our people in the Scillys) in circumſtances to ply 


Pa, 


» 
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a them abundantly with whatever they want, and, conſequently to improve fach 
hy incidents to the utmoſt, The number of ſhips, one year with another, is between 
” % and three thouſand, | 
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in the annual aſſeſſment of taxes for North Holland, this iſtand 
pays ſeventy thouſand guilders (r); which explains the myſtery 
in the treaty with Sir John Greenvile, and ſhews pretty plainl;, 
how iſlands may be worth one hundred thouſand pounds 1g 
ſome people, though, from mere negligence, yielding little 5; 
nothing to others. But it is now high time to proceed, 
THE iſland we are next to mention was known to the Roman; 
by the name of lima; which is evidently no more, than t&- 
joftening the Britiſh appellation Mon, or Tir Mon, the furthc3 
land (s). It was, indeed, in regard to this of Britain, another 
ille, and, in reſpe@ to ſituation, the remoteſt from the conti. 
nert It had a ſecond name alſo, derived from its being alma} 
entir.ly covered with wood, and this was Inis Touil ; or, 2 th 
mcderns write it, Ynys Dywylh, the ſhady ifland (); an! 
though now a very open country, yet that it was once in thi; 
condition, appears plainly, from the numbers of large trees that 
are dug up therein, and which, conſequently, muſt have grown 
there (u). It was this that in a very peculiar manner recom- 
mended it to the Drxvips; who, when driven by the Romzn 
conquerors from among the Britiſh people, as enthuſiaſtic lover: 
of liberty, and conſequently enemies to their power, took ſhe. 
er in this ſhady iſle ; whence it was called by a third name, 
Ynys y Cedeirn, that is, the iſland of Heroes (ww). Here the 
were in hopes of remaining in peace; but the Roman ambitior 
knowing no bounds, Caius Suetonius Paulinus, having over: 
come the Ordovices, who inhabited the adjacent country, re- 
ſolved alſo to paſs over into Mona, and to extirpate the D:vits, 
who had choſen it for their retreat (x). With this view he pte. 
pared flat-bottomed boats for tranſporting his infantry, the 
horſe, being able to ſwim-over the narrow firait that divide: 
this ifle irom the continent, and by the vigour and valour of the 
Roman forces eaſily overthrew a race of unarmed people, ho 
oppoſed him only with cries, execrations, and unavailing curſe, 
the poor reſources of barbarous ſuperſtition. But, before hc 
had well effected his conqueſt, he was recalled by a gener 
inſurrection of the countries behind him, under the conduct of 
that famous heroine Boadicea, or Bonduca, which procured 
the reranant of the Druids a ſhort reſpite of fiſteen years; when 
the iſland was again attacked, and totally reduced, by Julius 


(r) Temple's Obſervations on the Netherlands, chap. iii. p. 125. Le Holla 
doi, p. 311, Jet. 48. p. 351. Van Egmont's and Hey man's Travels, vol. i. chap. 
!,—(5) Gira'd, Cambienfis Itiner, Cambriæ, lib. ii, cap, vii. Humfredi Livy! 
Fragm. Brit. Deſfcript. fol. 53. Camdeni Britannia, p. 540,—{t) Rowland's 
Mon: Antiqua Rettaurata, Dublin, 1723. 49. p. 24. Hearne's Collection of Cu- 
rious diſcourſes, . 214. Baxteri Gloſſarium Antiq. Britan. p. 268.— (2) [,clands 
linerary, vol. v. fol. 13. Dr. Chi'drey's Britannia Paconica, p. 180. Philuſophi- 
c Tranſactions of the Roya] Society, N“. celxxv.—'w) Pont, Virunnli. Briten. 
Hiſt. lib. iv. Lelandi Genet hliac. Ecvaioi Principis, p. 24, 25. Mona Antiqu 
Reſtaurata, p. 96 —{x) Tacit, Annal. lib. xiv, Id. in vit. Agricolæ. Xiphilin- 
& Dion. lib. Ixil. : 
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Agricola (y). To the whole of this relation, given us by one 
of the moft accurate Roman hiſtorians, the numerous monu- 
ments of their ſacred rites, the ancient names of places, and 
many other indubitable as well as indelible characters, afford 


concurrent teſtimonies (z). To theſe we may probably add, 
the very old and common Britiſh ſaying 


g, Mon Mam Gymrie; 
Mon, the mother, or nurſe, of Wales; for though this is 
uſually underftood of its fertility, yet it ſeems to be more ap- 
plicable to its being the reſidence of the Druids, whom the pri- 
mitive unconquered Britons, held to be the parents of ſcience 
and guardians of ſociety (a). After this conqueſt Mona, as 
a part of the province ſtiled Britannia Secunda, remained ſub- 
ect to theſe prudent and powerful people; who have alſo leſt 
ſome remains, though not of public or private buildings, yet 
of coins, urns, and utenſils, abundantly ſufficient to maniteſt 
they once reſided in this ifle, 

Wu the Romans entirely abandoned our country, the 
natives ſeem to have reſumed that kind of government, under 
which they had lived before they came hither. At leaſt it 
is certain, th.t many Princes were acknowledged at cne and 
the ſame time, in different parts of the iſland. Amongſt theſe, 
Caſwallon Jaw-hir fixed his regal feat in Mona, though the 
family name was not taken from him, but from his ſon, who 
was called Malgwyn Gwynedd, and ſuccgeded in the begin- 
ning of the ſixth century; from whom, in a direct line, ſprung 
Cadwallader, the laſt king of the Britons (). This monarch 
finding himſelf, after many ſtruggles, at laſt become unable to 
reſiſt the ſuperior arms of the Saxons, retired to Bretagne, or 
Brittany, in France. His deſcendants, however, continued to 
rule in Wales, and Rodri Vaur, that is, Roderic the great, 
who wore the princely diadem about the middle of the ninth 
century, and was contemporary with King Alfred, made that 
diviſion of power which ſubſiſted as long as the Britons con- 
tiaued free (c). According to his inſtitution, the preheminence 
was given to the Prince of North Wales, whoſe capital he 
eſtabliſhed at Aberffraw, in this iſſand; and the other two 
Princes, of South Wales and Powis, paid the ſame tribute to 
him that he did to the King of London; for fo the Britons 


) Tacit, in vit. Agricolæ. Peultius Snetoriour, according to the moſt ac- 
rurae computation, made his expedition A. D. 61, on the reduction of Monay 
by Julius Agricola, ſa exactly aud jo elegantly recorded by Tacitus, in A. D. 76, 
—(z) See this point very fully, learncdly, and faticlactority difcuſſed, by the very 
genous and yeverend Mr. Rowlands, in lis Noa Antiqua R-fburara,—a) 
Cæſar de Bello Gallico, lib. vi. Staben's Geograph Ib. 4. p. 107, Pied. Sicul. 
Biblioth, Hiſt. Jib. v. cap. 31. Plin, Hiſt. Nat. }ib, xvi. cap. 44. Pompon. Melee 
ve Sito Orbis, lib. iii. cap. 1 — (% Nernii Hifior'a eit, cep. Ixvi, in Sir Robert 
Cotton's M. S. but plainly not of Nenbius's COMPOtiOn ; Rovwerer, it agrecs 
with all the Britiſh chronicies, and very probably might be added io the copy of 
Nennius's hiſtory, kept by the monks at Bangor, by wav of appendix. —(c) 
Girald. Cambrenſ. Cambriæ Deſcriot. cap. ii. The Britiſh Hiltory, by Caradec of 
Lancarvan, publiſhed by Dr. Powel', p. 28. Rowland's Mona Aννν42 Reftaw ates 
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ſtiled the chief monarch of the Saxons, This divifion we fn 
recognized and confirmed by the laws of Howel Dha, that i. 
Howel the good (4). Under theſe Princes, without all doub- 
this iſland was in its moſt flouriſhing condition; and my. 
with great probability, be affirmed to have had, at the lea 
thrice as many inhabitants as it has in it at preſent (e). One 
cannot well ſuppoſe, that this could have happened without the 
aſſiſtance of commerce; which will appear ſtill the more likely 
when we are told, that Aberffraw, though now an inconſide. 
rable village, was then a diſtinguiſhed port, as it is ſtill an im. 
proveable maritime place (7). As there are very few remain; 
of the Britiſh hiſtory, within, or indeed long after this period. 
it is no great wonder that we are deſtitute, even in a point of 
ſuch importance, of more poſitive proofs. There is, however, 
one iact, that has happily eſcaped oblivion, which adds a de. 
gree of certainty to our ſuppoſition ; which is, that Madoc a 
Oven, ſon to the famous Owen Gweneth, Prince of North 
Wales, finding the country in confuſion, and his brother en. 
barked in a civil war, put to fea with a ſmall ſquadron, cn 
board of which were fuch as were inclined to follow his for 
tunes; and ſteering due weſt, having Ireland to the north, 2. 
rived in an unknown country; from whence he afterwards re. 
tuned, and made fo favourable a report, that he carried awar 
with him a numerous colony, of whom never any more wa; 
heard (g). What number of ſhips compoſed his firſt ſquadron 
we arc ignorant, but the laſt conſiſted of ten ſail ; and he i; 
preſumed to have diſcovered America, three hundred years be- 
fore Columbus. As to the truth of which aſſertion, though 
{ do not deny it, yet I ſhall not ſtay to enquire, becauſe it 
concerns not my purpoſe ; ſince all for which I produce th: 
fact, of his quitting this country, is to prove, that, in the: 
days, the country was well inhabited, had ſome ſhare of tra, 
and a maritime force (Y). | 


(d) Theſe three principalities were Venedotia, North Wales, the capital of whic: 
was Aberffraw; Demetia, South Wales, the chief city, Dinefawr ; and Pow!li, 
Powis Land, the metropolis, Mathraval. — (e) In Beda's time, in the eighth cen» 
tury, there were nine hundred and ſixty houſholds z when Giraldus was here, 
the twelfth, there were three hundred and forty-three towns, ſome copics rc 
three hundred and fxty-three ; in Leland's days, there were about one hundr 
churches ; and, at preſent, there are about twenty-five, to which ſuch chapel: a 
remain unruined are annexed.,—{ f) There was as we have before obferved, a great 
correſpondence, and, no doubt, trade, amongſt the Britons ſcattered in Wales, Men, 
Cumberland, Cornwall, and Bretagne; the names of many places ſhew they were 
formerly harbours, though long diſuſed; and there are ſtone wares for fiſheries, ! 
{trong, neat, and well contrived, that many aſcribe them to the Romans. 
The firſt voyage of Prince Madoc, was A. D. 1170; the accounts of it by the 
Britiſh bards, Cynric ap Grono, Gytten Owen, and Sir Meredith ap Reeſe, all ol 
them prior to Columbus, and their authentic M S. S. ſtill preſerved in Wales, put 
the fact out of doubt, of his having quitted his own country to ſeek a quiet be- 
treat, and that he not only carried ſhips and men, but was allowed, on his return, 
to carry more. Does nt this manifeſt a redundancy of people ?—(b) Powel's 
Hiſtory of Wales, p. 27, 28, 29. Hakluyt's Collection ot Voyages, vol. ii. p- 
1. Sir Thomas Herbert's Travels, p. 394, 395, 396. 
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As to the modern names of Angles-ca, or Angleſcr, that 
is, the Engliſh iſland, it is not eaſily to be traced. Beda, 
ſpeaking of this, and of Man, calls them the Menavian 
illands, repreſents this, which he calls the moſt ſouthern, as 
by much the largeſt, moſt fertile, and beſt inhabited ; and aſ- 
ſures us they both paid tribute to Edwin, king of Northum- 
berland (i). In the Saxon. Chronicle we find Angleſey ; but 
then it relates to a tranſaction after the Norman conqueſt (. 
That the Saxons might covet and much affect ſo kne a coun- 
try, and deſire to poflels this, with ſo many other rich pro— 
vinces, of Which they had deſpoiled the Britons, we ma 
eaſily conceive. But that from this appellation, it ſhould be 
regarded as ever being in their hands, as a poſſeſſion, hiſtory 
affords us no warrant to afirm. The moſt probable account 
of the matter is, that the Angles, in their very firſt attempts 
on Britain, might land upon, and make ſome impreſſion here, 
which induced them, by way of claim, to call it their iſland. 
But Caſwallon, diſcerning how commodious it was for his 
purpoſe, and believing the Britons could not chuſe a better 
retreat than the iſle in which the Druids ſought ſhelter, be- 
gan to provide for its ſecurity ; and left his poſterity the means, 
as well as gave them the advice, to defend it againſt Nor- 
wegians, Iriſh, Normans, and all invaders, which, after his 
example, they gallantly performed, and raiſed various monu- 
ments (ſome of which ſtill remain) of their victories (4). Hence, 
though known to its natives only by the appellation of Mon, 
the name of Angleſey was common amongſt the Saxons, and 
from them paſſed to the Normans, and ſo to us (n. But let 
us now return to the thread of our hiſtorical narrative, 
into which we have entered, that, from the ſtory of its in- 
habitants, the different conditions this country hath been in 
may the more clearly appear, 

As the renown of the Princes of North Wales began, ſo it 
ended in this iſte. For here, under Lhewelyn ap Gruffyth (the 
laſt of theſe princes) the army of king Edward the Firſt, which 
paſſed the ſtraits of Menai over a bridge of boats, in the ver 
ſame place where Julius Agricola had entered the iſland, was 
defeated with great loſs (2). But, notwithſtanding this pro- 
miſing victory, very ſoon after, prince Lhewelyn and his 


) Eccleſiaſticæ Hittoriz Gentis Anglorum, lib, ii. cap. 7. 
centis Annales, lib. i. p. 2. Gireldi Cambrenlis. Itiner. Cambriz, lib, ii. cap- 
7.—(t) Chronicon Saxonicum, p. 286, 33. Alureoi Beverlacenſis Annales, lib. 
. p. 71. Simeonis Dunelmenhs Hutoria, ap. x. Script. p. 223.—(1) Lambarde's 
Hiſtorical and Topographical Dictionary, p. 8, 6, 7. Sir John Pryſe's Deſcription 
% Wales, p. 6, 7, 8. Drayton's Volyolbion, Son2 ic -() Sce the learned 
Helden's notes upon Michael Driyton's poem, before cited; in which there is a 
zuccinct chronological view of the Britiſh princes ruling in Wales.-(n) Nicholai 
Tiiveti Annales, tom. i. p. 267, 258, Thom. Walſmgham IIiſt. Angl. p. so. 


Chron. de Dunſtaple, tom. ii. p. 273. II. Lloyd afſures vs, that this bridge was 
at Moe] y Donn, x 


brother 
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brother David were both lain (o). This monarch the better ta 
maintain his conqueſt, built and fortified the town of Beay. 
maris, in this ifland; ereQing alſo the ſtrong caſtle of Car. 
na:von, on the oppoſite fide ; and, to conciliate the minds gt 
his nc ſubjects, declared his ſon Edward, born in the place 
Jaſt-mentioned, Prince of Wales (p). But as the king, for 
his farther fecrrity, made large grants of land to many of the 
Ingliſn nobility, n-w feuds enſued, in which multitudes gf 
the Welch perithed %%. When, by degrees, they became in 
me meaſure reconciled to the Engliſh dominion, their loy. 
alty proved at leaſt as fatal as their former ſpirit of diſcontent; 
for having ſhewn a ſtrong attatchment to Richard the Second, 
and his heirs (7), this expoſed them to the reſentment of the 
Houſe of Lancaſter, who, through the courſe of three reigns, 
perſecuted them with unrelenting ſeverity ; and, amongſt 
many other rigorous laws, prohibited the breeding their chil. 
dren to learning, or binding them apprentices to trades : 
whence it is eaſy to apprehend how theſe countries came to be 
depopulated, their inhabitants leſs civilized, and even their 
beſt improved lands rendered deſolate (s). 

Bur upon the acceſſion of Henry the Seventh, who by the 
father's fide was of Britiſh blood, and who chiefly by the cou- 


rage of theſe his countrymen was raiſed to the throne, the 


met with better uſage. Henry the Eighth divided Wales into 
counties, and gave that denomination to Angleſey, allowing 
it to ſend two members to parliament, one as a knight of the 
ſhire, and the other as burgeſs for Beaumaris (ft). In ſuc- 
ceeding reigns, 2s the union between that principality and 
this kingdom grew more compleat, circuits eſtabliſhed for the 
due diſtribution of juſtice, and all diſtinction between Welch 
and Engliſh taken away, they gradually recovered from that 
low and diſtreſſed condition, into which the falſe policy of 
the princes of the Houſe of JLancaſter, in reſentment of their 
family quarre], equally to the diſgrace and detrimerit of the 
nation, had reduced them (0. From this hiſtorical deduction 
of the ſtate of this iſland, and its inhabitants in former times 


(which we hope has not been either uſeleſs or unpleaſant) we 


() Walteri Hemingford Hiſtoria Edwardi primi, tom. 1. p. 11, 12, 13. Her- 
ricus de Knyghton de Eventibus Angliæ, lib. ni. cap. 1. Annal. Waverl. p. 235: 
—{p) Chronicon Thomz Wyke, p. 129. Peter Langtoſf's Chronicle, p. 315. 
However, this monarch himſelf was, A. D. 1277, by his father Henry II. ce. 
clarcd prince of Wales —½z) Walteri Hemingtord Hiſt. Edwardi I. tom. 1. b. 
£5. Henricus de Knyghton de Eventibus Angle, lib. iii. cap. 3. Dr, Powells 
Addition to the Pritiſh H ſtory, Pp. 382, 2383.—(r) Vita Ricardi II. a q\z0d3m 
Monacho de Eveſhzm, p. 165. Wilhelmi Wyrcetteri Anniles Rerum Anglica* 
rum, p. 445. 4<1. Fabian's Chronicle, vol. ii. p. 345.—05) Stat. 2 Hen. IV. 
cap. 20. 4. Henr. IV. cap. 29, 30, 31. 1. Henr, V. cap. 6. Cotton's recoide, 
p. 423, 428, 631. Dr. Powell's Hiſtory of Wales, p. 387.— (“) Henty the 
Seventh pacified things in Wales by a charter; but his ſon very wiſely incorporated 
Wales with England, and encouraged civility and induſtry.—(z) Stat. 27 Hen. 
VIII. cap. 5. 1 Eliz. cap. 2. Y1iz. 5 Elz. § 47, 48. 23 Eliz.cap, 3. and 
ſome of The former levere ftatutcs were not repealed till the reign of King James. 
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will proceed to the deſcription of the county itſelf, and of the 
many natural advantages with which it is endowed. 
ANGLESEY is ſurrounded on every fide by the Iriſh Sea, ex- 
cept on the ſouth, Where it is divided from the continent by 
what is ſometimes called the Strait, and ſometimes the river 
Menai, Aqua Menez, Men au, in Britiſh, the Narrow Water; 
ſtretching from eaſt to weit the whole breadth of the iſland, 
in ſome places deep, in others ſhallow, and even fordable ; 
whence, though with very little foundation, it has been doubt- 
ed whether this was always an iſland (w). The form of the 
country is very irreguiar, meaſuring in length, from ſouth- 
caſt to north-weſt, twenty-four, in breadth about eighteen, 
and in circumference between ſixty and ſeventy Engliſh miles 
(x). The climate is mild and temperate, though ſomewhat 
incominoded by miſts riſing from the ſea in autumn, when 
agues are, in that ſeaſon, pretty frequent (). The foil is 
much better than it promiſes to the eye; for notwithſtanding it 
is marſhy in ſome places, and in many more itony, yet it is 
wonderfully fertile, maintaining in this reſpect, the character 
it anciently obtained, of being the granary of Wales (z). It is 
alſo very finely diverſified with hills and alleys, though the face 
of the country in general is more level than moſt of the neigh- 
bouring counties; and the paſture upon the hills is eſteemed as 
excellent as the grain produced in the arable grounds. In con- 
ſequence of its being ſprinkled with hills, it is not only more 
wholſome and pleaſant, but alſo infinitely better watered than 
it otherwiſe would have been; having, beſides brooks and 
leſſer ſtreams, no fewer than twelve rivulets, amongſt which 
are Kevenney, Alau and Frau, that may with more propriety, 
perhaps, be {tiled rivers; which ſome or other of them run 
into the ſea on each fide of the iſle, affording thereby to all 
parts of the country a due proportion of moiſture (a). The 
ſhore alſo is fo happily indented, that there are every where 
bays and creeks, ſome that are, fome that have been, and all 
of them might be, rendered very beneficial to the inhabitants 
(5). The ſituation of the whole, in reſpect to other countries, 
is likewiſe admirable ; being equally convenient and well-diſ- 
poſed for driving a coaſt trade with the north weſt part of 
England, the ſouth of Scotland, the eaſt ſide of Ireland, the 


( Camdeni Britannia, p. 340. Sir John Pryſes's Deſcription of Wales, p. 6. 


Rowland's Mona Antiqua Reſtaurata, chap. xii. p. 191,—(x) Speed's Theatre of 


the Biitiſh Empire, fol. 125. RNoberts's Merchants Map of Comrrerce, chap. 
celxvü. p. 119. edit. 1638, Fuller's Worthies in Wales, p. 18.—(y) Th's is the 
common calamity of countries thinly peopled, and conſequently indifferently culti- 
vated, and would ceaſe if the iſle was thoroughly improved. (z) Girald, Cam- 
brenf, Itin. Cambrize, lib. ii. cap. 7. Richardſon's State of Europe, book ili. p. 
27. Childrey's Britannia Baconica, p. 150.--(a) Lelandi Collectanea, tom. iii. p. 
96, 97, 93. Speed's Theatre cf the Britiſh Empire, fol. 25. Morris's Obſerva - 
ns on the Coaſts and Ports of Wales. — (4) Harriloa's De ſet iption of Britain, bock 
i. Chap, 10. p. 36, ſhews it was ancieutly a place of great trade; and the names of 
pot is ard havens remain, though they zre loft, 10 
C 
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Iſle of Man, all the coaſts. of North and South Wales, 254 
very commodious for a commerce with Spain and Italy; :. 
well as with our colonics in North America, and in the Wes 
Indies (c); to wuch when we add, that it is little inferior i; 
ſize to Martinico, larger than Guadaloupe, near twice as bj; 
as Barbadoes, we: may from thence form a general idea of th- 
iſland (4); though, for tne ſake of comprehending it better. 
we ſhall enter into ſome further particulars. : 

THE products of this ifle are various in name, and many 
of them valuable in their nature. In the bowels of the earth 
are found ochres for painters uſe, fine ſand for making glaſ, 
and diverſity of clays fit for potters, white and yellow fuller, 
carth, aſbeſtos, of which there were once hopes, allom and 
copperas might be made, but either theſe were taker up or 
flight grouuds, or otherwiſe too haſtily abandoned (e); ex- 
cellent mill-ſtones of ſeveral ſorts, and feverat colours, fc: 
which the country has been always noted (7): Amongſt thef: 
they N meet with very maſſy blocks of marble, 2 
beautiful, as finely variegated, and as fit for building or for 
ornaments, as any we import from more diſtant places (. 
Many and thoſe too promiſing veins of coal, of almoſt every 
ſort hitherto wrought, have been likewiſe diſcovered in differ- 
ent parts of the iſland. Beſides theſe ſubterraneous treaſures, 
Angleſea yields lead, copper, and perhaps, other and riche: 
metals (þ). The ſoil is generally very good, and, where it i: 
otherwiſe, they have plenty of the beſt manures, ſuch as ſea- 
wreck, rich ſand, and lime-ſtone. Beſides the mountains, 
which, as we have ſaid, produce admirable pafture, there ar: 
many flat lands near the ſea, now overwhelmed with and, 
which might be certainly, and with no great expence or diff- 
culty, recovered, and turned into rich meadows (i). As it 
was once famous for its woods, there is no doubt but timber 
of every ſpecies might be raiſed. There are ſeveral ſpots oi 
ground fit for flax and hemp; and it would be an experimen: 
well worth the trial, whether Barrilia, ſo neceflary in making 
glaſs and ſoap, (and which we purchafe at a very dear rate 


(e) This is a point indiſputable, and therefore it would be as ereat a folly in us! 
labour the proof of it, as it is in others to negle ſo many and fo manifeſt 2dvir: 
tages —(d) Templeman's New Survey of the Globe, pl. ii. xxviii, xxix., A} 
theſe iſlands have but one ſtaple commodity, Angleley might hase many.—('; 
Camden's Britannia, p. 340. Philoſophical Tranſactions of the Royal Society, N. 
clxvi. p. 823. Wood ward's Hiſtory of Poſlils, vol. i. p. 77.—( 7) Hartiſon's De- 
ſcription of Britain, b. i. ch. 10. p. 36. Childrey's Britannia Baconica, p. 15 
Brome's Travels through England, Scotland, and Wales, p. 240.— (g) This is 59 
peculiar to the iſle of which we are ſpeaking z very fine marble is found in differen: 
parts of the Britiſh Dominions, and it is a very important point to bring it t 
uſe.— (b) Merris's Obſervations on the Coaſts and Ports of Wales, p. 3, 4, 8 60% 
his owa perſenal diſquiſitions made in the ifland,-{!) Theſe difadvamageours © 
crozchrnents were made, when the country was exhauſted of inhabitant: ; 2 
the reſtoring them is natu ally to be hoped, ig milder and better times, 


abroad 
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-broad) might not be raiſed here (4). The ſea is no leſs boun- 
cl than the land, for beſides immenſe quantities of ore or 
wreck, of which kelp is made, and very rich ſand for manure, 
it furniſhes all ſorts of fiſh ; herring, cod, whiting, turbot, 
foal, Aounders, crabs, lobſters, oyſters of different kinds, and 
ſome that, for pickling, are thought preferable to almoſt an 

that are found elſewhere (/). In reſpect to manufactures, there 
not much cauſe to boaſt, though there are a few, both linen 
and woollen; which, however, are inſtances rather of 
private induſtry, than productive of public profit. But if we 
conſider, that there is in this iſle the conveniency of rivers, 
in reſpect to all mechanical purpoſes; that there is plenty of 
fullers earth; and that there is ſtill a greater plenty of coals ; 
we may clearly diſcern, that not only thoſe that have been 
mentioned may be carried to a great height, but many others 
introduced, cler if we advert to another circumſtance, 


of more extenſive advantage, the numerous harbours, and 
| ſome of them likewiſe of conſiderable 11ze and very good, that 


already are, or might be eaſily procured, on every fide of An- 
gleſey (n). But before we proceed to ſpeak particularly to 
theſe, it will not be amiſs to give a few i:{tances in reſpect to 
the progreſſive decline, and ſucceeding revival, of cultivation 
and trade in this iſle ; for though the inſtances we have to pro- 


duce are but few, yet they are, in their nature, ſuch as will 


afford a judicious reader ſome ufeful hints upon the ſubject. 


Is A. D. 1544, the thirty-ſixth year of Henry the Eighth, 
there was a loan to that prince, in which Angleſey paid one 
hundred ninety-five pounds ; when the county of Rutland, 
which is about half the ſize, paid but one hundred and thirty- 


| fix pounds (). A. D. 1584, in the reign of Queen Eli- 


zabeth, when there were ten thouſand trained men raifed in 
the kingdom, Angleſey furniſhed fifty and Rutland forty ; 
and ten years before, upon an exact muſter, the able men in 
this and were found to be three hundred and feventy (e). 


| To this let me add, that by a ſtrict inquiſition taken in the 


(4) It grows plentifully on the ſea coaſts of Valentia and Murcia, is the ingredient 
that pives a value to Spaniſh ſoaps, and would be a moſt lucrative acquiſition, if it 
could be cuitivated either here, or ig any part of the Britiſh dominions.— (I/) What was 
Gone in former days we cannot with certainty ſay; but, from the ſtrong and cuſtly 
tone wears we have before mentioned, one would be led to think, the people here 
did not always merit Leland's reproach (faithfully copied by Harriſon) „ There is 


gold commodity for fiſhing about all Tir Mön; but there lacketh cunning and 


** dijigence,”” Cciletan. tom. in, p. 98. What can be ſaid now, when the value 
of every kind of induſtry is ſo well known ?—{m) We have clearly ſhewn, that this 
wand hes vaſt abundance of raw materials, all the natural means and inſtruments 
tor converting them into manufactures, and it will hereafter appear it has numerous 
ports on every fide, to facilitate the carrying them to foreign markets; ſo that no 
country can be better adapted for commerce than this.——(n) Strype's Annals, vol. 
i, in the Appendix, No. cx. p. 333. The people of Anglcſey to this time had ſtiil 
eme remains of trade and commerce.—(o) Peck's Deſiderata Curioſa, vol. i. b. it. 
6. 23, 24. According to this account, the number of inhabitants was about half 


what it is now. See alſo Sir John Dederidge's Hittorical Account of the Principa- 
lity of Wales, p. 12. 74. 


forty- 
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forty- fourth year of the ſame reign, A. D. 1602, it appeared 
that the revenue drawn from Angleſey amounted but to four 
hundred twenty-five pounds a year; whereas it was found, by 
a like inquiſition, in the fifticth year of Edward III. A. D. 
1376, to produce annually eight Led thirty-two pounds. 
In the reign of King Charles the Firſt, when writs were if. 
ſued, for the ſums to be reſpectively levied for ſhip-money, 
through the counties of England and Wales, Angleſey pail 
four hundred ſixty-two pounds, when Rutland paid eight hun. 
dred (p). Alittle after this, A. D. 1638, there were export. 
ed yearly from this i land, about three thouſand head of cattle 
and a proportionable quantity of butter, cheeſe, corn, an! 
other proviſions (9). According to the lateſt account that we 
have, the exportation of black cattle is riſen to about fifteen 
thouſand : beſides which they commonly ſpare five thouſand 
hogs, and a great number of ſheep, to the continent (reſery. 
ing ſtill in the iſle a ſtock of thirty thouſand head of cattle 


four thouſand quarters of corn, with conſiderable quantities of 


honey, wax, tallow, hides, and ſome woollen and linen 
cloth (7). This may appear to be, and certainly is, a great 
improvement, in the ſpace of a century. But, notwithſtand. 
ing that, we can ſtill render it more than barely, probable, th: 
all things taken together, this country was in a far better ſtate 
under its ancient princes : For when, in the beginning of the 
reign of Edward the Firſt, A. D. 1227, Prince Llewellyn wa 
forced to conclude a treaty with him, he engaged to pay fiſt; 
thouſand pounds to obtain the king's favour, and an annual 
tribute of one thouſand marks for the iſland of Angleſey; 
which is more than equal in value to the land-tax of that 
country at preſent, when it pays four ſhillings in the pound. 
Pefides all this (becauſe the king's army had reduced beſt pan 
of the iſle before he ſubmitted) he undertook to pay down five 
thouſand marks on his being admitted into quiet poſſeſſion (:) 
If, therefore, we conſider, that this was after undergoing th: 


(2) Ruſhworth's Collections, vol. i. p. ii. p. 340. 242. At this time things 
were at the loweſt ; and, their commerce being gone, the people of Angleſey re let 
folely on agriculture, grazing, and the coaſt trade.— (zy) The Merchants Mag d 
Commerce, by Lewis Roberts, London, 1638, fol, chap. cclxit. p. 220. Thi 
gentleman was a native of Angleſey, and a merchant of London, I cite the orig! 
nal edition, in oder to fix the time when this computation was made, It is ven 
remarkable, that our author thought this a great mark of its fertility; ſo that in- 
provernents were then new, and mentions alſo, as a thing ſtrange, that there wee 
once thrce hundred and fixty towns in this iſland,—-(r) Obfervations on the Sea 
Coaſts and Harbours of Wales, p. 6. This was written by Mr. Lewis Morris, wi 
is a native of Argleſey alſo, and had made great collections towards a N-turs 
Hiſtory of this country, which it is much to be regretted was not completed a8. 
made public. His computations are for 1747, and ſhew a wighty 2vgn entation t 
the value of property; which, however, by the introduRtion of commerce, would 
multiply mere, and in far leſs 6me.—{:) Chron, Petriburgenſes, per Robe tun 
Roſton, A. D. 1277. Thome Otrerbavrne Chron, Regum Angliz, p 81. Af. 
nales Wererleienfis, p. 232, Math, Weſtmonſt. p. 363. Thomæ Walſingban, 
Hiſt. Angie, p. 47. 


charge 
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charge and inconveniences of a long ſcene of bloodſhed and 
Confuſion ; if we reflect, that the prince was to have his reve- 
nue befides, and advert alſo to the value of money, compared 
with the neceſſaries and conveniences of life in thoſe days; 
ke muſt conclude, that the ſubjects, from whom all this was 
to be taken, were numerous, and in tolerable circumſtances (t). 
Much, therefore, may {till be done. 
© BEAUMARIS, near the ſouth-eaſt extremity of the iſland, 
und in the mouth of the ſound, is the chief place in Angleſey. 
It had formerly a ſtrong caſtle, is ſtill a fair well-built town, 
in which the county gaol is kept, the aſſizes and quarter ſeſ- 
Tons held, and all buſineſs of the like kind tranſacted. The 
borough is a corporation, under the government of a Mayor, 
two Bailiffs, Recorder, and Common-Council; It has alſo 
good harbour, and is capable of a conſiderable trade, has 
ſome ſhare of foreign commerce, whence it is in this light 
gy a member of the port of Cheſter, and has two creeks 
under its juriſdiction, which will be hereafter mentioned (2). 
Ihe bay of Red Wharf lies to the north of Beaumaris ; as 
things now ſtand, and have too long ſtood, this inlet is much 
txpoſed to north-weſt winds ; but by building a pier at Por- 
tillongdy, where nature has made a ſufficient proviſion of 
ones, might, at a very ſmall expence, be converted into a 
T:f and commodious haven (w). Two leagues farther to the 
torth lies Dulas Bay, at the mouth of a river of the ſame 
15 narrow at the entrance, and embarraſſed with great 
ſtones, which being once taken up, and properly placed, 
would not only entirely remove that impediment, but alſo 
ontribute to make the ſtream deeper; and as there are lead 
bines near, the village of Dulas, by this method, might be 
t-ndered a place of ſome importance (x). Proceeding ſtill north, 
Lad having doubled what in the charts is called St. Hillary's, 
properly St. Elian's point, we come to Amlwch, or Amlogh; 


It) According to Mr. Folkes's accurate tables, one thou and marks make, of our 
"ſent money, one thouſand nine hundred thirty-ſeven pounds nine ſhillings and 
Set.t pence. The land-tax of Argleſ:y, at four ſhillings in the pound, comes to 
de more than one thouſand fix hundred and thirty-three pounds nine ſhillings and 
even pence. y the ſame tables, five thouſand marks come to nine thouſand fix 
| Bundred eighty-ſeven pounds eight ſhillings and five pence 3 and fitty thouſand 
arks, to one hundred forty-five thouſand three hundred and twelve pounds nine 
wingsz and the whole ſum paid to King Edward by Prince Llewellyn, to one 
vdred fift y- ſix thouſand nine hundred thirty-ſeven Pounds ſever ſhillings, of our 
eſeat money — (4) Lambarde's Topographical Dictionary, p. 6. Curſon's Com- 
ncium of the laws, &c. of England, p. 437. Crouch's Complete Vie of the 
Pick Cuſtoms, p. 38 3.— ( L-land! Collectanea, tom. iii. p. 97. which appear 
| lerlined by one ſkilſed in the Britiſh language; who takes notice, this was of old 
led Tracth Eoch, i. e. the Red Bank, and intimates it was an barbour for ſhips. 


T'\*) Morris's Obſervatioris on the Sea Ceafts and Hatbours of Wales, p- 3. It 
not expected, or indeed to be hoped, that all or many of theſe improvements 
zuld be undertaken at once; but if an experiment was made, for example, here, 


Paere all that is propoſed might be done for three hundred pounds, the working 
e 1:2] mines wou! 


noa in other places, 
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ſoon raiie tbe y.Jlage do a town, and excite thereby an emu- 


which, 
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which, to ſay the truth, is a very inconvenient place, b. 
with a very moderate charge, its defects might be, in a g 
meaſure, leſſened. Even in its prefent condition it 1 
virtue of its ſituation, a creek to Beaumaris, and the Ling. E 
pool boats lie commonly a- float, ready to meet any veſſel; 
the Offing ( y). All theſe are on the eaſt fide of the iſland, :;- . 
the improvements propoſed could, as competent judges af: 
be fully effected for leſs than a thouſand pounds. Keml;, 
or Crooked Pool Bay, on the north fide of the iſle, mig. 
with a ſmall charge, be made not only a ſafe port, but  {:. Lbo 
viceable little dock could be here alſo conſtructed ; naty: 
having done ſo much, that art could very quickly and ex. 
ly do the reſt (z) Holyhead is the ſtation of the pacque. 
boats which paſs between England and Ireland: theſe : 
for Dublin every Monday, Wedneſday and Friday; and u. 
turn, Sundays, Wednefdays, and Fridays (a). Natur ha 
been likewiſe very indulgent here, and, for barks and oth: 
ſmall craft, has made a very good port But for laying on 
the ſum of about hve thouſand pounds, it could certainly 
rendered an exceeding good harbour, even for ſhips of cr: 
ſiderable burthen, and become, by that means, of general ui 
to trade: this is the other creek belonging to Beaumaris, 
Aberffraw was anciently a very good port, and by building: 
pier of about thirty or forty yards in length, would be mat 
ſo again; and as there are quarries of white marble in th 
neighbourhood, and the country all round it yields plenty d 
proviſions, the ſums requiſite for this beneficial purpoſe woul! 
be very trivial, and would be ſoon reimburſed (c). Maldraet, 
at the mouth of the river Keveney, on the weſt fide of tt: 
iſland, between Aberffraw and the ferry, might be very great) 
improved. If a good pier was to be contfructed in Hinz. 
Lwyd, there would be very ſafe, commodious anchoring an 
where within, and this even for large veſſels; and a mil 
pier under Bodorgan, for veſſels in the coal trade, would un- 
doubtedly, in a little time, make this a place of conſequenc: 
and the whole expence rather fall under than exceed a thou 


O Crouch's Complete View of Britiſh. Cuſtoms, p. 383. In the interpolats! 
of Leland we are told, this, in the Britith language, is, the port of hogs 3 where 
we plainly ſee the exportation of (wine, or {wines ficſh, is not a new, but 20 6 
trade revived. —(z) Morris's Obſervations, fo frequently quoted, and which hit 
furniſhed me with the means of ſetting this matter in fo full a light.—(a) IN 
iſland was called by the Britons, Innis Lenach, i. e, the iſland of clergy ; for ti! 
was a great college init; and the town upon it, Czer-Kybi, was ſo named m bo- 
nour of a Biſhop of Angleſey, in the fourth or fifth century, ſtiled afterwarcs &. 
Kybi; ard the cauſeway connecting this ſle to that of Angieley, Pont-trytbs!) 
has been by ſome thuught a Roman work.—{b) Cu: ler's Coafting Pilot, p., 
Crouch's Complete View of the Brit ſh Cuſtoms, p. 383. Morris's Obſervat® 
on the Sea Coaſts and Hartours of Wales, p. 4.—{c) Though this Place be 19 
ſunk to a village, yet it fti.] retains that ſituation which recommended it to tte 
Princes of Nortt-Wal.s, viz. a beautiful lake (Lin Coran) at a ſmall diſtance, # 
fine rivulet running by it, and the ſea at two miles d ſtancæ, with what is, or e 


might be made a goud port, cand 
at 


F 
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and pounds (d): or the whole may be done by contracting the 
entrance of the 1 of Maldreath, from the eaſt ſhore at 
Landdwyn, towards Dinas-Lwyd, in conſequence of which, 
oſt of the ſtrand being taken in by degrees, and converted 
Into meadows, an excellent harbour would be formed of 
Etourſe (e). In reſpect to the ſound of Menai, or the channel 
between the iſle and the continent, one may with truth affirm, 
that, in its full extent, it is a kind of haven, or more proper! 
chain of havens, for ſmall veſſels ; but by the help of (kill, 
Lbour and money, it might (as we have elſewhere ſhewn) be 
tendered a ſafe paſſage, of infinite utility to the navigation in 
eneral of the weſt coaſt of Britain ( FF) | 
{ AFTER this ſuceinct account of the ports, bays, and inlets, 
Iwill be proper to mention, in the ſame order we have ob- 
&rved in ſpeaking of them, the ſeveral iſlands that lie upon the 
toaſts of Angleſey, which hereafter may become, what here- 
fore they molt certainly were, in many reſpects beneficial to 
their mother iſle (g). he firſt of theſe is Innis Seriol, as it 
Fas anciently called ; in which there was a college of eccle- 
$aſtics, from whence it receives its preſent name of Prieſt- 
holm; and the ſpire of the old church is, even now, a day- 
ark for entering the harbour of Beaumaris (/). There was 
rmerly a good town here, and certainly it is a moſt conveni- 
Ent ſituation for a light-houſe, which would not be very ex- 
E and would be as ſerviccable to the navigation on that 
e, as the Skerry Iſles are on the other; which, though at 
hwy at the coſt of private perſons, was ſoon adopted 
pon their application to parliament, and is now ſupported by 
. public (1). This iſland of Prieſtholm might be alſo made 
ery uſeful for the herring fiſhery. Innis Ligod is the next, 
led, in Engliſh, the Mouſe. It is, in truth, little better 
Han a rock, which, notwithſtanding, would prove an excel- 
Ent place for curing and drying fiſh (&). Innis Moyl Roniad, 
er the Iſle of Porpoiſes, ſuppoſed to be that anciently called 


le *M Morris's Obſervations on the Sea Coafts and Harbours of Wales, p. 5. 
) In this caſe, the ſea might be made to pay largely for its own exciuſion ; and 
in reſpect to certainty, what has b-en already gained at the mouth of the Dee, 

"WD improving the port of Chetter, is a ſufficient evidence of what, under like circum- 

oces may be elſewhere done.—(f) Political Survey of Great-Britain, vol. 1. p. 

"SS —(2) The viſible marks that ſtill remain of theſe iſlands being anciently ſet- 

d, menifeſtly prove (1) that the larger iſland was extremely populous; (2) that 

we p*0p'e, in thoſe days, had a ſpirit of induſtry aud improvement; (3) that thete 


„. p. 36. Alls Maritimus et Commetcialis, p 16. Morcis's Obſervations, 
8) Stat, 3 Geo. II. cap. xxxvi. F. i. by which certain duties are laid upon 
WW ſhipping that enjoy the benefit of this lighthouſe, and given to the proprietors, 
„ ) There are ſomes ſmail conveniencies requiſite to render fuck. 3 rocky ifle fit 
7 8 this uſe ; and as the fiſhermen are little able, and thoſe who have the property 
. 28 little inelined, to make them, as ſeeing no probability of profit, they are 
"ice at ell. But this does not impeach the truth of the ſuggeſtion, that 
REP" conveniencies for curing and drying fiſh, would make the bateſt and bleakeſt 
k that can be conceived, turn both to private and public acccunt, 


1 K 2 Innis 


i: my be certainly turned to ſome uſe.— 6) Harriton's Survey ot Britain, b. i. 


*4 
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Innis Ader, or the Iſle of Birds, lies to the north of An leſeß, N pal 
is famous ſor the moſt conſiderable quarry of Aſbeſtos (F 2% 0 


ſcems preferable to ny other for the burning the Alga Mari an 
into kelp, as it hes ſome miles from the main, and con. {Wind 
quently the ſmoke that manufacture occaſions (which is ce N ide 
tainly very unpleaſant, and perhaps may be likewiſe unwhch. . 
ſome) would be farther removed (m). To this, if the maki;, Wok 
train oil of different ſorts of coarſe fiſh, common enough |, n 
theſe ſeas, could be joined, it would be an additional adyzr. nu 
tage, and that no ſmall one (n). Innis Nr or St. Kyi, ber 
Ifiand, at the entrance of the harbour of Holyhead, had fu. 
merly a ſalt-work upon it, and an act of parliament was ch. 
tained in its favour, 8 8 it did not ſucceed notwithſtandiq 
(); but which, upon be! nuns proper encouragement, mig 
be more fortunately revived, and made of great ſervice to th: 
fiſheries (p). | PEE Se es 

Ix reſpect to the improvement of which this country is c. 
pable, when we reflect that it poſſeſſes all the neceſſaries, an 
even all the conveniences of life, in the greateſt abundance; 
and when we remember, that fiſheries, mines, and manufze. 
tures, are equally in the power of its inhabitants, what b 
there we can poſhbly conceive wanung to make it rich an 
populous, but attention and application? If gentlemen woul 
conſult their real intereſt in the moſt ſenſible manner, that; 
by promoting the public welfare, they would certainly ve; 
ſoon change here the whole face of affairs. The care, th 
coſt, and the contrivance requiſite to the conſtruCting a gc 
houſe, and laying out commodious offices and elegant yz: 
dens, (things proper and laudabte in themſelves) a little, ani 
but a little further extended; would compaſs, points that art 
of much greater importance, and more worthy of praiſe, Wat” 
becauſe more uſeful to ſociety, and of conſequence of mud 
greater benefit to individuals (2). Theſe therefore, certainly 
on a rational plan, demand gentlemens primary and princ- 

(1) Woodward's Natural Hiſtory of Foffils, vol. ii. p. 103. It may deſerve font 
conſideration, whether the incombuſtible paper which has been actually made ho" 
this ſubſlance, might not be applied to ſome uſeful purpoſes ?—{m) This, tho#! 
profitable, cannot be indulged without reftriftion, in any well peopled or well ci. 
ſivated country,” And for this reaſon is forbid, by law, in Thanet; but being felt 
in ſo remote an ifle as this, and proper places provided, fea ware may be drovſ! 
from any diftance, and burned there, —{”) The people at leaſt, if not the fire er- 
ployed in making kelp, may alſo attend the boiling of oil; and though either mig! 
prove but a flender livelihood, yet both together might prove a comfortable ſubſſtent 
Beſides, the coppers and other utenfils being ready, thoſe to whom they belon2 
would purchaſe fuch fiſh as ſoon as caught, and the certainty of a market would er 
courage their being caught. —(o) Stat. 6 Ann. cap. 12. F. 2.— (p) The boiling {a 
water to ſalt would give an opening to the breaking up their coals, and thei? c 
wirought, might quickly be ſent cheap to the Iriſh and other markers, — de 
cords ſupport tradition, and remains of churches, towns; and little porte, confr 
the teſtimony of both, in repreſenting this iſtand as once fully inhabited; 3 tt 
ports were rendered dangerous from their being negleted, commerce decaje*, * 


i. 
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dition of proper warehouſes, it would be a very convenient 
lace for Iriſh traders to import their goods that pay Engliſh 
Putr, as lying within a few hours fail of their own coaſts ; fo 
that the Dublin merchants might have the conveniency of the 
packet - boats, to go over and ſe their goods landed (:). There 

s nothing dark or difficult in any of theſe propoſals; and as 
coals, ſalt, lime, kelp, glaſs, lead, and copper, are valuable 
articles; and as the woollen, leather, and linen manufactures 
.{W5y0u!d be ſure to be encouraged and promoted from an increaſe 
of people ; the profits of all theſe, joined to what already 
ie from agriculture and grazing, which theſe would rather 
Sugment than diminiſh, would quickly elevate this iſland into 
hat nature deſigned it, one of the faireſt, fineſt, and moſt 
Pouriſhing countries in the world (4). 


. towns declined, the poor, when there were no longer rich perſons, by and 
pon whom they could live, quitted the country, which growing thin of people, 
Meaſed to be well or generally cultivated ; which progreſs of ruin points out the 
* that are to be regularly taken, to raiſe upwarrs of three hundred towns and 


hamlets again, and thoſe better than the o1d.—(r) Ten conſiderable merchants, 
exporting annually the commodities and manufaCtures of the iſland, to the moſt 
Wiitzot foreign markets, would do more in half a century to come, than has 
Peen done in three centuries paſt; and poſterity would ſcai ce believe, that it 
is ever in ſo low a ſtate as we mult be convinced it was at that period of time. 
=> The improvement of Newborough would turn entirely to the advantage of 
ene land- owners, to whom the rents of the new buildings would belong. The 
gpmuſements and diverſions ſet on foot here, if they kept people from going out 
ef the iſle, inſtead of expence, (as it muſt be if ſpent elſewhere) would, from 
his change of circumſtance, be ſo much clear gain. The encreafed conſump- 
Jon arifing from perſons retained at home, and paſſengers detained on the road, 
Would enrich the country round it.—(t) The ſituation, ſize, and figure of the 
pland of Holy-head ſeem to be perfecly adapted to anſwer this purpoſe; and as 
his conſtruction of public magazines would be highly advantageous to Ireland 
nd Angleiey, without being (if under proper regulations) in the leaſt detrimen- 
«4 to the public revenue, but very ſerviceable to the commerce of Great Bri- 
ia, one may reaſonably hope to ſee it one day effected. The N of 
0 heſe three towns would have ſpeedy and ſenſible effc&s on the whole iſland. 
) The judicious reader will conclude this no random aſſertion, if he reflecta, 
nf that native commodities, valuable in their kind and bulky in their nature, are the 
Reime ſupports af navigation; that wind and water for machines, fuel, and the 
elols materials at a cheap rate, are the funds for manufacture; and that ports on 
ry fide are all that can be defired for promoting commerce. w 
E 
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Wx have treated copiouſly and circumſtantially of the thr». MW whe 
iſlands mentioned in this ſection, that we might 4 more coz. in 
Ciſe, without becoming obſcure, in ſpeaking of thoſe that : {MW am} 
to follow. We have ſhewn, that where iſlands are equally hop 
beautiful and fertile, the private and the public intereſt mis, 
be eaſily united, and the welfare of their particular inhab. or: 
tants, and of ſociety in general, promoted at the ſame tins, bot 
and by the ſame mcans (vw). We have farther ſhewn, tha out 
where theſe are in a great degree wanting, the importance s MW (il 


ſituation may, in ſome meaſure, ſupply thoſe ſeeming cayit! 
defects (x). Finally, we have endeavoured to make it ei. 
dent, that the ſteady attention of a wiſe government may cal 
forth many and great advantages, where, on a ſuperfici! 
view, they would be very little expected; and that, on th 
other hand, countries abounding with all the bleſſings of m. 
ture, rich, fertile, and pleaſant, may be thinly inhabited, ar 
of conſcquence contribute little to the public ſtock, by bein: 
long overlooked, and ſcarce any notice taken of what, by pr. 
per management, they might be made to produce (y). 

Fon, to conclude this ſection as we ought, As it is t 
intereſt, as well as the duty of individuals, to conſult th 
welfare of the community, even at the expence of their own; 
ſince ſelfiſh views belong only to ſavages, and not to men. 
bers of ſociety ; ſo it becomes thoſe who are entruſted wih th: 
care of the public, and from thence are ſometimes ſtiled th: 
public, to conſider, in that ſtation, every man's benefit bu 
their own (z). They ought to render themſelves well zr. 
quainted with the deficiencies and redundancies of every pn 
of the country they govern ; to meditate ſeriouſly on the mea 
of procuring general plenty, by an univerſal circulation ; ! 
order to this, they mutt liflen willingly ta every requeſt that! 
made, and nn with it readily, ſo far as it is reaſonad; We 
their own uncealing vigilance, unwearied application, , 
unſuſpected difintereſtedneſs, ought to be a pattern to the per 


ple, and by being a pattern, excite them to a ſpirited dil | 


gence, equally conſtant in its exertion, and well directed 21 


the object; which would effectually produce that opulence 


m 

(ww) Compare the paſt and preſent ſtate of the iſlands of the Archipelago, ,, by 
remember, that their ſoil, climate, ports, &c. are nearly the ſame; ſo that s Nh 
tention and neglect create the difference.—(x) Ormuz, we have ſhewn, trim we | 
ed by this only circumſtances over countries in the neighbourhood bountiſully © 8! 


dowed by nature; and Curagoa is by the Dutch rendered a Canaan, by incuſ! | 
tho' in itſelf ill ſituated and ſterile.—(y) See Political Survey of Great Brita 
vol. i. p. 39. The ifland called the Engliſh Foreſt, Mauritius, Iſſe of Franc 
examined, abandoned, ſettled, lighted, teſettled, quitted, eſtabliſhed, cn l 
point of being relinquiſhed again, improved into a fine fertile country, 41 
inhabitants rendered a flouriſhing colony, by the ſegacity of one man, "nts 
ſpace of a very few years, —(z) The Perſian MAGI held, that the bell bum 
ſyſtem oi government was that which moſt reſembled the divine: In this legs 


love thy neighbour es thyſelf, is as much a political maxim, as it is 2 religo 
and moral principle. 


hend“ 
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whence thoſe well informed and well meaning miniſters may, 
in that proportion the ſtate of the nation requires, extract an 
ample revenue, the vital principle of political power, For to 
hope this from any other means, is as abſurd as it is vain : It 
zs, in truth, to expect a flowing vintage from a held of thorns, 
© or a luxurious harveſt to ſpring up in a deſart. Prepoſterous 
both! yet not in the expectation ſimply ; but expecting with- 

out uſing the proper means : Since by ſuitable attention, and 
E \ilful cultivation, both might be procured. 


SECTION 1. 


The iſlands that were ancicntly dependant on Normandy, 


I ſuccinft hiſtory of theſe ifles. Detail of the ſeveral attempts 
| made upon them by the French. Situation and extent of Guern- 
fey ; the nature of its climate, foil, and produce; diviſion, ha- 
vens, town of St. Peter, and Cornet Caſtle : the cuſtoms, man- 
ners, and occupations of the people. Account of Alderney, 
tion, harbour, and other circumflances. A view of Sark, or 
Serk; Grant to Hellier de Carteret ; and ſlate of that iſle at 
preſent. Deſcription of Jerſey; ſize, form, product, pariſhes, 
and force; towns, ports, manufattures, commerce, number 
and employment of its inhabitunts. The government, civil and 
military, and aſſembly of eſtates in Guernſey and Ferſey. 
| Laws, privileges, and peculiarities, in reſpect to tenures and 
ent. An attempt to aſſign the cauſes of their being ſo full of people, 
"=  7hear importance to the crown of Great Britain acknnwledge1, 
in the moſt authentic manner, by our wiſeſt and greateſt mo— 
narcbt. Motives for treating this ſubjett ſo amply. T 
already ſo much improved, theſe iflands /{ill capable of many 
8 and great improvements. | 
IN order to render our account of theſe iflands perſpicuous, 
1 it will be requiſite to begin with their hiſtory, which how 
ver we ſhall treat as ſuccinctly as poſſible. As making part 
of Ancient Gaul, they fell under the dominion of the Ro- 
nans; and upon the conqueſts made by the Franks, they be- 
ame a portion of what was called Weſt France, or Neu- 
{ria (a). In the opening of the tenth century, Charles the 
; Simple, to ſave the reſt of his dominions from the ravages of 
is Ee Normans, erected, in favour of their captain, Rollo (who 
-WW2=t his baptiſm took the name of Robert) the Dutchy of Nor- 
andy, to which theſe iſles were annexcd (C). His deſcendant, 


3 


Wo (a) Cæſ. de Bello Gallico, lib. iii. vii, Cluverii Intros. Geograph, lib. ii. cap. 
. 5 Audifiret Hiſtoire et Geographie ancienne et moderne, tom. ii. p. 22 5, 
10 N Guliclm, Gemeticenſis de Ducibus Normannis, lib. li. Cap. 17. 

„ dem. Welſingham Vpodigw. Neuſtriæ, p. 417. Fauchte: Antiq. Cauloiles, 


net , m. 11. lib. Vil, Cap. 7. 
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William, having acquired the kingdom of England in the el. 
enth century, enjoyed it with his dutchy and its dependancie, 
all which his ſons poſſeſſed in their turns; and the ſucceed; 
kings of England retained them, as dukes of Normandy, t. 
Philip Auguſtus ſeized that territory, under pretence thy 
king John had forfeited it (c). But notwithſtanding he mas. 
himſelf maſter of the dutchy, and made alſo two vigorous 2. 
tempts upon theſe iſlands, yet fo loyal were the inhabitants i, 
their Prince, and ſo much attached to the Engliſh intereſ 
and ſo juſt a ſenſe had king John of their great importance 
that, as they did all in their power, ſo he exerted himſelf wit 
reat ſpirit in their defence; and having ſecured them againg 
fis potent adverſary, annexed them to the dominions of th 
crown of England (4). He likewiſe ſettled a royal court in 
each of the iſlands of Guernſey and Jerſey, and gave the peo- 
ple thoſe ConsTITUTIONS, which have ever ſince been ven 
properly ſtiled the MA ν CHART A of theſe ifles (e). 
IT was from this period, that the very great conſequence 
of theſe ſmal] places, to both crowns, came to be diſcerne! 
in its true light. The French ſaw, with inexpreſſible uneaj. 
neſs, Engliſh ſquadrons continually at their doors; and, on 
the other hand, the Engliſh underſtood as clearly the advan- 
tages they reaped, and the miſchiefs from which they wer: 
defended, by retaining them; ſo that though in 1529 king 
Henry the Third was prevailed upon for a very ſmall ſum, to 
relinquiſh his claim to the Dutchy of Normandy, yet be 
would never part with theſe iſles (F); which it appears, in th. 
twenty-fixth year of his reign, he let to farm for no more 
than three hund red and fifty marks (g). In the reign of E- 
ward the Firſt, the French making a deſcent here, were gal. 
lantly repulſed by the inhabitants (H). When Philip de V. 
lois, who was competitor with Edward the Third for the crown 
of France, had formed 2 deſign which has been often formed, 
and as often defeated, of ſetting up a French naval power; 
he made, which is worthy of notice and remembrance, the 


firſt eſſay of his ſtrength by attacking theſe iſles, A. D. 133% 


(e) Caguin. de Francor. Geft. ,b. v. Chronicon de Burgo. A. D. 1203. Da 
Tillet Recueil des Iraitez entre les Roys de France et d' Angleterre, p. 1:7: 
166, —(d) Mat. Paris Hiſt. Ang]. vol. i. p. 239. Daniel, in Kennet's Complete 
Hiſtory ot England, vol. i. p. 163. Rot. Pjacit. coram J. de F. Juſticiar, itioe, 
in Iaſul. An. 2 Edw. Il. where this fact lands upon record. —{e) Theſe contt 
tutions are no longer extant ; but in a tranſcript in the reign of his fon Heat 
III. by an inqueſt then token; and the curious reader may coniult them !1 
Falle's Account of Jerſcy, in the Appendix, 329 — 5 Joinville Hittoire ce 
St. Louis, p 14+ Nich. Triveti Annaics, tom. i. p. 209. Du Tillet Recuti 
des Iraitez entre les Reys de France et d' Angleterre, p. 176 —(8) Mg" 
Rot. 26 Her, III. Oxin. Madox's Hiſtory of the Exchequer, chap. IX. 5. 
707. la our money this rent amounted to ſhy hundred ſeventy-eight pounds. 
(9) Nic. Triveti Annales, tom. i. p. 284, 285, Reily Placita Parliamentsr! 
in Appendice, p. 469. where the king grants penſions to the widows and cl. 
hans of ſuch iſlanders as had fallen in the defence of their country, and gratul 
ties to ſych as had diſtinguiſed thergicives, * 
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id was ſo fortunate as to reduce Guernſey, and was very 
near ſubduing Jerſey alſo (i); in which, however, he was at 
length diſappointed by the ſteady oppoſition of the people, 
who, when they had recovered their own liberties at the ex- 

nce of theif blood, parted with a very large ſum of money 
to reſcue their ſiſter iſle (+). 

Ar the famous treaty of Bretigny, the king took care to 
have his right to theſe iſlands clearly acknowledged (/). In the 
latter part of his reign, however, they were again attacked, 
and their inhabitants in a manner ruined (m): Vet, in the 
end, the firmneſs of the people prevailed, and though they 
had been driven to the laſt extremity, they, by invincible for- 
titude and unwearied diligence, conſtrained the enemy to re- 
tire (u). Under the reign of Henry the Fourth they iwuffered 
extremely (o): But ry the Fifth drawing great advantages 
from them during his long wars with France, provided tor 
their ſafety, and cauſed the principal fortreſs in the iſle of Jer- 
ſey to be new built; which, from its great ſtrength and excel- 
lent ſituation, received the name, and has been ever ſince 
ſtiled, MounT ORGUEIL y). In the time of Henry the Sixth, 
that caſtle and the beſt part of the iſland, was baſely betray- 
ed, through the intrigues of his French queen, into the hands 
of her countrymen. But Philip Seigneur de St. Ouen, of the 
noble family of Carteret, defended the reſt with invincible re- 
ſolution, and at length, in the ſucceeding reign, obliged them 
to abandon the iſland (g). 

HENRY the Seventh, while he bore no higher title than that 
of Earl of Richmond, paſſed ſome time in the iſland of Jcr- 
ſey; and having by his own enquiries learned that there were 
ſome errors and defects in their laws, took care, after he was 
ſeated on the throne, to ſend them a ſuccinct body of royal 


(i) Chronique de Froiſſart, vol. i. chap. 36. 38. R. Knyghton apud x, ſcrip- 
tores, col. 2573. Cotton's Abridgment of the Records, p. 29. where it ap- 
pears, that the Commons warmly recommended the care of the navy, and the 
protection of theſe iſles to the king, in the ſucceeding year, as points of the 
utmoſt importance. () We meet with this particular in the MS. Chronicle of 
Jerſey, where the ſum is ſaid to be ſix thouſand four hundred marks; which 
amount to twelve thouſand pounds of our money, as it now ſtands; and is con- 
ſequently a noble proof both of prudence and public ſpirit, —(/) Rot. de Tractat. 
Pacis Franc. 34 Edw. III. m. 10. Rymeri Fœgera, tom. vi. p. 229. Contin. 

ic. Triveti, et Adam Murimuch. Annal. vo fi. p. 114.—(m) Chronicon Pe:- 
ſoranum, apud Leland. Collectan. tom. i. p. 293. Chronique de Proiffart, vol. i. 
chap. 30g, 306. Holingſhed, vol. ii. p. 40%. — (n) In our od Chronicle of Per- 
ſhore Abby, before cited, it is ſaid, that the inhabitants had but one place of 
firength left; which Froiſſart informs us was Cornet Calle, to which the gover— 
nor etited.— (% Thom. Walſingham Hiſt. Angl. p. 369. Thom. Otterbourne 
Chron, Reg. Angl. p. 245. Argentre Hiſtoire de Bretagne, liv, 2. chap. 5 
Cotton's Abridęment of the Records, p. 425, Lobineau Hiſluire de Bretagne, 
vol. i. p. 5$04.—{p) Camdeni Britannia, p. 834. Heylin's Survey of the State 
of Guernſey and Jerley, chap. i, p. 320. Falle's Cæſaria, an account of Jer- 
ſey, chep. i. p. 75, 76, 77-—(q) Chronique d'Enguerrand de Monſtrelet, vol, 
li. fol. 956. Chronique MS, de Iſle de Jerſey, chap, v. HiQuire Suamaiie de 
Normandie, par I Abbe de Mafe-ille, P. Ir. p. 412. 


ordinances; 
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ordinances; by which the former were amended, and thn 
latter ſupplied (). Henry the Eighth expreſſed his kindnes. 
in redreſſing the grievances brought upon them by one of 
their governors, ＋ he was a creature of Cardinal Wg.. 
ſey's, by directing all their fortreſſes in general to be repaire! 
and cauſing all the iſlands to be put in a poſture of defence 
In the time of his ſon the French ſurprized Sarke, and at. 
tempted both Guernſey and Jerſey, but were repulſed with 
ſuch loſs, that the peop'e of France were forbid to ſpeak 9 
it at that time, under the ſevereſt penalties ; and their hiftori. 
ans have been as ſilent about it ever ſince (t). In the ſuccced. 
ing reign Sarke was recovered (u), Queen Elizabeth 92, 
them many marks of her favour ; amongſt others, ſhe beſtor. 
ed certain additional laws in 1583, and, in point of ecclc{. 
aſtical juriſdiction, put them under the ſce of Wincheſter (4, 

JAuks the Firſt fent, at the deſire of the people, commil. 
ſioners into Guernſey, and, upon their application, gave hi; 
ſanction to ſome new laws (x). Charles the Firſt provided 
for their ſecurity againſt France, where they meditated an in- 
vaſion ; and if his misfortunes had not prevented, intended 
them farther favours (y). Their loyalty to that monarch, tg 
the laſt, and his ſon, Charles the Second, was very conſpicu— 
ous ; and before they were reduced by the parliament A. D. 
1651, their privateers made the nation but too ſenfible, by 
their depredations, of the miſchiefs that muſt enſue, if ever 
theſe iſlands ſhould fall into an enemy's hand (z). The 
French, taking advantaze of that monarch's diſtreſs, would 
have bouzht them, but he rejected their offer, with the fame 
ſpirit as he had done thoſe of the Dutch for the Iſlands cf 
Scilly (a). Anno Domini 1666, there being a war declar- 


(d 


(7) Theſe ordinances were compriſed under thirty-three articles ; which, G. 
cept where altered by ſublequent orders of council, are laws to this cay— 
{s) Chronique MS. de I'Ifle de Jerſev, chap. xix. Lambarde's T opographical 
and Hiſtorical Lictionary, p. 125.—{t) King Edward's Journal of his owa Keipr, 
at the end of the ſecond volume of Burnet's Hiſtory of the Reformation, p. b. 
Fox's As and Monuments, vol. ii, p. 671. Godwin's Annals, p. 233.— (2) Chro- 
nique MS, de }'Ifle de Jerſey, chap. xxxiv. Sir Walter Raleigh's Hiſtory ot 

the World, P. i. b. iv. ch. xi. 4 18. Heylin's Survey of Cnernſey and Jerſcy, 
chap. v. p. 295, 296 — ir) R Pat. 7 Eliz. p. 3. Rot. Pat. 11 Eliz. p. 8. ir- 
dorſo. R. Johnſtoni Rerum anicarum Hiſtoriæ, lib. vi. p. 189.— (xk) Ret. 
Pat. 2 Jac. I. p. 19. Heylin's Survey of the State of Guernſey and Jerſey, 
chap. vi. vii. vii, The Rev. Mr Falle, in his Account of Jerſey, p. 94, bas 
theſe remarkable words, “ The two reigns of Queen Elizabeth and King James 
I. were, on all accounts, the belt days we ever ſaw, and truly the GOLD 
AGE of theſe iſlznde. — (Y) Heylin's Survey of the State of Guernſey and ja 
jtey, chap. 1. p. 293. He was chaplain to the Earl of Danby, governor et 
Cuernicy, with whom he went over tkither.—(z) Brief Relations of Tranlac- 
tions civil and military, &. licenſed by Walter Froſt, ſecretary to the counci 
of ſtate, No. xi. p. 121. The perfect Diurnal, publiſhed by authority, A. P. 
1650, No. xxiv. p. 259. Whitlock's Memorials, p. 491, 492, 495, 498, 500, Ec 
(E, Clarendon's Hutory ef the Rebellion, vol. ili. B. xiii, p. 465, Whitlock's 

Mentoria!e, 
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ed between the two nations, the French thought to ſeize the 
[land of Guernſey by a ſtratagem : ny Ha. nga Lambert, 
who had made ſo great a figure in the ſervice of parliament, 
being confined there, the Captain of 8 a {mall rock 
of theirs (Y) near it, was ſent thither with a letter, in which 
an offer was made to attempt ſetting him at liberty, in order 
to create new diſturbances, which would have {erved their 


purpoſe : But that gentleman very prudently revealed the de- 


ſign ; for which the captain, and the maſter in whoſe veſſel 


he came over, were hanged as ſpies, and the king immediate- 
ly provided for the ſecurity of this iſle ; and alſo ſent Sir Tho- 
mas Morgan as governor, with a competent force, to Jer- 
ſey (c). hey concurred in the revolution, and have mani- 
feſted their attachment to liberty, and ſignalized their zeal for 
the Britiſh intereſt, on every occaſion that has happened 
ſince, 

THE neareſt of the two larger iſlands is that ſtyled in the 
[tinerary, Sarnia (miſtaken, perhaps, for Garnia) poflibly the 
ſame with Garnona, which the Notitia places near Armori- 
ca (d). We call it Guernſey, though no appellation has been 
more variouſly expreſſed; yet with theſe it would be equally 
needleſs and tedious to trouble the reader, Guernſey, in 
point of ſituation, lies twenty leagues ſouth weſt from Wey- 
mouth in Dorſetſhire, between eight and nine leagues weſt 
from the coaſt of Normandy, thirteen ſouth of Bretagne, ſe- 
ven north weſt from Jerſey, five ſouth weſt from Alderney, 
and two leagues weſt from Sarke. In length from north caſt 
to ſouth welt, about twelve miles ; in breadth, from fouth to 
north, about nine; in circumference upwards of thirty, con- 
taining fifty ſquare miles, or thirty-two thouſand acres (e). 
The 2 is mild and temperate, not ſubject to exceſſive 
heats, much leſs to ſevere cold; ſomewhat windy, but, taking 
A things together, equally healthy and pleaſant, The ſoil is, 
ue ſpeaking, rich and fertile; the country, though ſuf- 

ciently encloſed with ſtone fences, yet more open than in 
Jerſey, and as capable of cultivation of every kind. On the 
north ſide, the coaſt is commonly low and flat, riſing gradu- 
ally, fo that on the ſouth ſide the cliffs are of a prodigious 
height (F). The face of the country is variegated with hills 


Memorials, p. 518, Falle's Account of Jerſey, p. 121,—(6) In this iſle there 
is an inexhauſtible quarry of hard white ſtone, with a blueiſh caft z which, be- 
ing wrought ſmooth with a hammer, is to the full as permanent, and very near 
as beautiful as marble, —(c) Miicellanea Aulica, p. 407. Phillips's Continua - 
tion of Heath's Chronicle, p. 884. Echard's Hiſtory of England, p. 833.— 
(4) Lambarde's Hiftorical and Topographical Dictionary, p. 123. Camden 
Britannia, p. 856. Baxteri Gloſſarium Antiquitatum Britannicarum, p. 127.— 
le) Speed's Theatre of the Britiſh Empire, fol. 94. Heylin's Survey of the 
Btate of Guernſey and Jerſey, chap. i. p. 297. Additions to Camden's Britan- 
nia in Engliſh —(f) Harriſon's Deſcription of Britain, b. i, ch. x. p. 32. Cam- 
deni Britannia, p. 855. Dicey's Hiſtorical Account of Cuernſcy, p. 23. 


and 
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and little eminences, and tolerably well watered with ſpring; 
and {harp gravelly ſtreams. There was formerly a fine lake 
about half a league in extent, now filled up and turned jt, 
a meadow g); but many gentlemen have till very beautify 
and convenient fiſn- ponds. 

THERE are very few countries in the world where the in. 
habitants have more reaſon to be ſatished with the inheritance 
that nature has aſfigned them, ſince ſcarce any part of ths 
iſland is incapable of improvement. Moſt of the riſk; 
grounds afford a ſhort, thick graſs, equally beautiful to the 
eye and ſucculent as paure, Roots and herbs it produces «f 
al kinds, excellent, medicinal, ani aromatic, with a profu- 
ſion of flowers that grow wild, and are exquiſitely fragrant, 
All forts of ſhrubs and fruit trees flouriſh here; and there i; 
ſome, though but little timber, not through any defe& gf 
ſoil or climate, but becauſe they cannot conveniently afford it 
room (5). Grain they have of every ſpecies e cultivate in 
Britain, but more eſpecially wheat; and though they have nc: 
either lime, chalk, or marle, yet the ſea wreck anſwers al 
the intention of manure, ſo well as to keep their ground in 
conſtant heart, They have large quantities of ſheep, but 
ſmall in ſize, and had formerly a very fingular breed, of 
which the ewes had four horns and the rams fix ; but theſe ar: 
now become very ſcarce (i). Black cattle in ſuch abundance, 
as not only to ſupport their awn uſes, but to furniſh alſo : 
conſiderab e exportation; and their horſes, though but little, 
are equally ſtrong and hardy: The ſea alſo furniſhes them 
with a prodigious varicty, as well as plenty of fiſh, more eſpe- 
cially red and grey aller, excellent mackrel, and above all, 
conger eels. To theſe advantages we may add, the ſingular 
privilege of being free from all venomous creatures (). 

THERE are in this iſland ten pariſhes, each of which is di— 
viacd into ſeveral vintons, for the more eaſy management of 
affairs, civil, eccleſiaſtical, and military, and the Choice of 
their reſpective aſficers and magiſtratcs (1). Tho' the country 
is very fully peopled, yet the houſes are ſcattered up and 
down, according to the humour or the conveniency ot tte 
inhabitants; ſo that there ia, properly ſpeaking, but one tow! 
in te iſtand, which is likewiſe the only haven of any reſort; 
though there are ſome creexs on the north and weſt fides of 
the iſland, ſuch as Bazon, L'Aucreſſe, Ferminer, St. Samp- 

(2) Dr. Heylin, ſpeaking of this loke, ſays it was exceedingly well ſtoted 
vi Corp, the beltthatever wortzl eye beheld, for taſte and bignets,—(6) it wa 

propoted, in the reign of Charles II. to ſet epart ten acres in every pariſh, for 

ons, elm, and cheinut, and in proces of time to have introduced ſhip-bui!d- 
irg, and other manufattures.—(!) Mr, Carden was miſinformed in reipect !9 
theſe ſheep, the wool of whicn wes fine, but then they yielded but a ſmall quan 
tity. —{#) Heylin's Survey of the State of Guerpſcy and Jerſey, chap i. p 297. 
Childiey's Britannia Baconica, p. 182. Falle's Accouut of Jerley, cbap. . j* 
162, 103 —(!) Camdeyj Britannia, p. 855. Heylin's Colmegraphy, B. 1. . 
ou, Sper. Theatis f the Biilih Empire, E. i. chip, 48. 


ſon, 
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ſon, and the Weſt Paſſage (n). In the reign of King Charles 
the Second, when the French formed that inſidious deſign of 
making themſelves maſters of this iſle by treachery, which has 
been already mentioned, it left ſuch an impreſſion on his ma- 
jeſty's mind, that ſome years after he ſent over the Lord Dart- 
mouth, accompanied by certain engineers, who diſcovered, on 
the north welt ſide of the ifle, a deep bay, which by the help 
of a mole, might cover a numerous ſquadron, even of ſhips 
of the line, under the protection of what was alſo intended to 
be built, a ſtrong caſtle: But his Exchequer being exhauſted, 
this neceſſary work was never carried into execution (2). As this 
port would look full into the channel, it deſerves conſideration, 
how far it might be uſeful to us in the time of a French war, 
and of what infinite detriment it might prove, if this iſland ſhould 
ever fall into the hands of our enemies. As for the town of 
St. Peter, it is feated on the caſt ſide of the iſland, where the 
land bends in, and makes a ſafe, capacious bay. It has a very 
handſome appearance from the fea, conſiſts of about eight 
hundred houſes, which are ſtrong ſtone edifices, but, in ge- 
neral, far enough from being either ſpacious or convenient; 
and, which is worlt of all, the place is fo ſtraitened by the 
hills behind it, that it cannot be much enlarged. "The pcople 
in it have been computed at about four thouſand (). The har- 
bour, which is called Port St. Pierre, or Port de la Chauſſee, is 
ſingular and deſerves to be deſcribed. Ships paſs into it from a 
very good road, W under the guns of the caſtle, and moor 
eloſe to the town. The piers, or cauſeways, are compoſed 
of vaſt ſtones, piled up very artificially, one upon another, to 
thirty-five feet in height, aud laid with ſo much ſkill and te- 
gularity, that it has — all the violence of the ſea between 

four and five hundred years (H). This not only affords a ſe- 
curity to the ſhipping, but being paved with fine gag- ſtones 
on the top, and guarded with parapets, ferves as a very plca- 
fant walk, affording a fine proſpect of the ſea, and of the ad- 
jacent iſlands. This commodious port is covered by Caſtle 
Cornet, built entirely upon a rock, at fix hundred paces from 
the ſhore ; ſo that at full ſea it is a compleat iſland, and the 


(m) All theſe ports are in a ſtate of nature, but might be certainly improved 
and fortified, which would be productive of many advantages to the iſland; as 
was long ago obſerved and propoſed to government by Captain Yarranton.—(n) 
This curious fact is taken from the Memoirs of Sr. de Saumareez, inſerted by Mr. 
Falle, in his Iatroduction to the Hiſtorical Account of Jerſey, and from thence 
tranſcribed into feveral works, by other Writers.—(o) Heylin's Survey of the 
State of Guernſey and Jerſey, p. 298, 299. Additions to Bp, Gibſon's laſt ea - 
tion of the Engliſh Camden's Britannia, col. 1513. Dicey's Hiſtorical Account 
of Guernſey, p. 22.—(f) As this port was made in the reign of Edward I. 
moſt probably at the public expence, we may infer thence (1) that the great 
conſequence of preſerving theſe iſles from the French was attended to, as well 
as underſtood ; (2) that the prefervation of them was believed to depend on 
commerce and a naval force; (3) and that maritime architecture, particularly 
conſtructing ports by art, was in thoſe days well knows, and we may conclude, 
commonly praQtiſed. 
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ſpace between is ſcarce paſſable at the loweſt ebb after ſprinę 
tides: This is the reſidence of the governor, or deputy 20- 
vernor, and his garriſon. It was blown up by lightning in 
1672, when the Lord Viſcount Hatton held that office, wh, 
eſcaped himſelf, almoſt miraculouſly, but loſt his mother and 
his wife (4). 

To ſpeak of the inhabitants impartially, they are very in- 
duſtrious in their reſpective employments, naturally ſober, fry. 
gal in their manner of living, honeſt in their dealings, fin. 
cere in their religion, which 1s that of the church of England, 
and loyal to their princes, as well as ſteady to the Britiſh inte. 
reſt. That with theſe good qualities they have ſeveral failing; 
is not to be denied; they are reſcrved, to a degree that make; 
them ſometimes thought moroſe ; they are ſomewhat ſuſpici. 
ous ; and, which is their greateſt error, they are, or at je} 
were, very litigious (r). They are good huſbandmen in thei; 
own way, and manage their fea wreck (which firſt ſerves the 
poor people for fuel, and then its aſhes are employed by tho: 
in better circumſtances for manure) with great ſhill, and un- 
der very prudent regulations (s). They have a ſtronger turn, 
however, to grazing, than to agriculture; and though they 
bring in annually ſome corn, yet in the ſame ſpace they ſend 
out a few hundred cattle. They are ſtill more inclined to or- 
chards, which enables them to make many thouſand hog- 
heads of cyder every year, of which, being the common drink 


of the people, they export but little (t). The woollen is their 


principal manufacture, for the carrying on of which they are 
allowed to import two thouſand tods from England, which 
they work up chiefly in ſtockings, waiſtcoats, and breeches (1) 
They might certainly make their fiſhery turn to profit, more 
eſpecially, as of late years they have ſet up ſalt-works; and 
yet, except lobſters, I never heard that any of their fiſh went 
to a foreign market. Our French and Portugal merchants 
have large ſtocks of wine here, which they import as ther 
have occaſion. As they are enabled, by this method, to kerp 
it to a proper age before they are obliged to pay the duty, it 
ſecms to be a benefit to the mother country, by putting it in 
their power both to buy and ſell cheaper. As on the other 


(9) Lite of Dr. John North, by Roger North, Eq; p. 25 1. Additions mace 
in Biſhop Gibſon's laſt edition of Camden's Britannia, Dicey's Hiſtorical Ac- 
count of Guernſey, p. 122,{r) Heylin's Survey of the State of Guerni 
and Jerſey, p. 302, 303. Falle's Account of Jerſey, chap. vii. p. 326, 3?7- 
—{5) In the Law-liatin of theſe ifles this plant is called wreccum, though be- 
tanical authors tile it alga marina. The wreck is cut in ſummer, and about the 
vernal equinox, by the proclamation of the magiſtrates, and when died, diſtri 
butcd by their order. As for the winter wreck, which after ſtorms is thrown 
in large quantities on the coaſts; this is alſo equitably divided, and being ſtrewed 
wet, and foploughed into the ground, renders it continually fertil-,—(t, It has 
been thought that ſome improvement, in reſpe& to the choice of fruit, and in 
the manner ot keeping as well as making the cyder, might render it a commer 
dity of great value to the inhabitants, — (z) Stat. 14. Car. II. cap. 18. § 19 
grants baif this quantity; but this proving too little, waz doubled by Stat. 1 W. 
III. and M. II. chap. 32. 8 14. 

hand, 
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hand, from the rent of warehouſes, the ſubſiſting factors and 
their ſervants, the reſort of ſhips employed in this trade, it 
* muſt be very advantageous to the inhabitants of this iſland (w). 
t is a point of juſtice to obſerve, that this manner of depoſit- 
ing wines has nothing at all to do with ſmuggling, a prac- 
tice equally injurious to the intereſts of this country, and to 
the people of Guernſey ; as it breeds few ſeamen, is carried 
on in very ſmall veſſels, and upon the whole is not only an 
infamous, but a very unprofitable kind of traffic (x). Here- 
tofore, merchants of this iſle traded to moſt parts of Europe, 
and had ſeveral ſtout ſhips of their own, and if this vile prac- 
tice was aboliſhed, as it might eaſily be, without any violation 
of the liberties of the people, they would ſoon find their ac- 
count in it, by the revival of many lucrative branches of com- 
merce (y). As they take from England ſome of the neceſſaries, 
and almoſt all the conveniencies of life, ſuch as corn, malt 
liquor, ſugars, ſpices, coals, houſhold furniture, many ſpe- 
cies of the iron and leather manufactures, grocery, haberdaſh- 
ery, and hard-wares, the balance is greatly in our favour, and 
muſt continually increaſe, in proportion as they augment in 
number and gov caſter in circumſtances (z). At preſent, upon 
a very modeſt computation, there are in Guernſey upwards of 
fifteen thouſand ſouls. | 

The ſeveral iſlets, and vaſt chains of rocks that ſurround 
this country on every fide, and cauſe ſuch a variety of tid-s 
and currents, add much to the ſecurity of the place, by ren- 
dering it equally difficult and dangerous for ſuips to approach 
it, unleſs they have pilots aboard extreamly well acquainted 
with the coaſt. On the ſouth ſide the cliffs are prodigiouſly 
high, ſo that the old writers ſay, it looks like a park in the 
ſea, impaled with rocks. On the weft fide lie the Hanoys, or, 
as the French write them, Hanovaux, which cover that coaſt 
ſo effectually, that a deſcent there is little ro be feared (a). 


(w) It appears to me, that depoſit ng goods in this manner is one of the moſt 
certain methods of preventing ſmuggling, while high duties are con:in'ed ; becauſe 
by this means, the merchant is not conftr« ned to pay cuſtom, till he is ſecure of a 
market, and ſells his wines ſoon after the payment of the duties, coulequently 
without lying out of his money himſelf, or being obliged to charge intereſt upon it 
in the price to his cuſtomers, as he otherwiſe muſt.—(x) The ſmuggling is princi- 
pally carried on by perſons from England, and therefore the people of Guernſey 
think they may juſtify themſelves, by diſ-laiming it.—(y) It is a point cf great 
conſequence, but, at the ſame time, of ſome difficulty, to find an adequate reme- 
on for this intolerable evil, and which may not be attended with capital inconve- 
mencies; yet the thing is by no means impoſſible, if managed by diſintereſted per- 
ſons.—(x) By convincing the ſtates of Guernſey, that an extenſive commerce is 
their intereſt, which being incompatible with an illicit trade, they may be brought 
to act cordially and vigorouſly in ſuppreſſing thoſe practices, which can hardly be 
F removed by other methods ; and this would contribute to a more enlarged cotreſ- 

pondence between that iſland and Britain, which would be reciprocally advantage- 
ous to both.—(a) Near theſe is a ſmall recky iſlet, on which, in former times 
(when every cragg was occuphd) ſtood a little chantry, dedicated to the Bl ffed 

Sia, and very famous amongſt the ſailors, by the name of our Lady of Lehu. 
See Heylin's Survey of Guernſe; ard Jerſey, chap. i. p. 298. 
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At the north weſt extremity lies a little iſland called the Howe 
which would be a very convenient place for a falt-work, glaſs. 
houſe, or manufactory of ſoap. At the north-eaſt extremity; 
we meet with St. Michael in the vale, a peninſula fons 
miles in extent, connected to Guernſey by a very narrow ith. 
mus, with bays that might be rendered uſeful on both fides 
This peninſula is likewiſe guarded by rocks and iſlets, th; 
moſt conſiderable of which are, the Br ants, the Humme: 
and the Hays. South-eaſt from the vale, lies the iſland of Har. 
nit, or Arne, about a league in compaſs, formerly defart, by; 
now cultivated. At a league ſouth from thence lies Bricks, 
of leſs extent ; and between both, the little iſland of Gythay, 
or Jethau, which ſerves the governor for a kind of park, « 
rather paddock (5). But it is now time to ſpeak of thoſe ty 
larger iflands, which being improved and well inhabited, 28 
dependant upon, and make part of the government of Guernſey, 

Tux firſt of theſe is thought to be that iſle, called in the 
Itinerary of Antoninus, Arica; by the French, Aurney, Aure- 
ney, ork pf but by us Alderney (c). It lies about tw 
leagues weft from Cape de la Hogue, on the coaſt of Norman 
dy, about thirty leagues ſouth-weſt from Portland, five league: 
north weft from Guernſey, and nine leagues north from Jerſcy, 
It riſes high out of the ſea, and, like the reſt, is in a manner 
entirely ſurtounded with rocks, between four and five miles in 
length, in ſome places one, in others two miles broad ; in cir- 
cumference nine, and containing in extent about ſeven ſquar: 
miles, or nearly fout thoufand five hundred acres (d). The 
climate is very temperate, pleaſant, and wholeſome; the (6! 
admirably fertile both in corn and graſs, particularly remari- 
able for a common field of five hundred acres, which bein; 
manured with ſea ore, has yielded profitable harveſts, conſtant- 
ly, for above a century paſt (e). There are plenty of cattle it 
Alderney, excellent in their kind, and which are ſufficient! 
known in Britain; ſheep, horfes, fowl, and fiſh, in abundance. 
The lands are more open than in the other iſlands, the hou: 
not d:ſperſed as in them, but the whole compact together in 
the centre of the iſle, which are upwards of two hundred, i. 


what is called la Ville, i. c. the town, where there is a good 
church; and the inhabitants may be between a thouſand an! 


(3) We have in the former ſi tion ſhewn, that even theſe tile places may i! 
rendered uſeful ard profitable, which ſuperſedes the neceſſity of making the fan! 
kind of remarks here —{c) Lambarde's Topographical and Hiſtor:cal Piet onen. 
p. 20. 123. Camden's Deitann'a, p. 834. Heylin's Coſmography, p. 188.—44 
Philemon Holland's Trar ſla tion of the Britannia. Heylin's Survey of 1he State C 
Guernſey and Jerſey, chap. i. p. 293, compared with the lateſt maps,——(e) A 
tions, by the Rev, Mr. Falle, o Biſhop Giblon's Tranſlation of Camden, cc. 
1507. lt is highly probable, (Rat the quantity of corn in this iſland might be ſi. 
auzmented, if the inhabitants h da better port, larger veſſels, and cculd of coun: 
ſead it to different markety. 

fifteen 
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teen hundred (F). The port ſtiled la Crabbie is on tlie 
ſouth ſide ſecured by a rough ſtone pier, and is capable only 
of admitting ſmall veſſels g). The Duke of Somerict, uncle 
and protector to Edward the Sixth, cauſed a ſtrong fort, the 
ruins of which are ſtill viſible, to be begun here, wich an in- 
tent to have retired thither, from the reſentment of his ene- 
mies („). The people of this tile are allowed four hundred 
tods of wool from England, beſides what the» raiſe of theit 
oxn, which they manufacture and fel] in (ruernaſey; 

THe other iſland, belonging to this government, is SARKE, 
lying two leagues eaſt from Guernſey, and fix weft from Cape 
«tel in Normandy, three leagues to the north of Jerſey ; and 
th2ugh, in point of ſize, it is but (mall, yet in other reſpects 
is far from being inconſiderable. In its form it approaches an 
oval, having a. leſi r itiand annexed to it by a narrow iſthmus; 


141 


1414 4 
they are not, together, above three miles in length, the Jargett 
very little more than one mile in breadth, and about five, or 
at moſt fix, in circumference (1). This iſland riſes high above 


the ſea, and is, if one may ſo ſpeak, regularly fortified, by a 


rampart of ſteep impenetrable cliffs, ſo that it has but one 
acceſs, which though in itſelf eaſy and commodious, may be 
rendered, with great facility, imp-rvious to invaders, let their 
force be what it will (&). In point of climate, it yields not 
to any of the reſt, and the ſoil is ſo fertile, that it produces 
more corn than thoſe who dwell in it can conſume, as alſo 
craſs ſufficient for the ſupport of black cattle, ſheep, and 
horſes, with which it is exceedingly well ſtocked. This iſland 
is allowed two hundred tods of wool annually from Britain; 
the number of inhabitants is about five hundred, out of which, 
likewiſe, they raiſe a co npany of militia, without taking from 


— 


the hands necgſſary for tillage (/). Though peopled fo early 


as the ſixth century, when St. Magloire, or, as he is com- 


monly called, St. Manlier, built a convent here, yet it was 
atterwards deſerted, and in that ſtate was inſidiouſly ſeized by 
the French, in the reign of Edward the Sixth; and reco- 
vered by ſurprize, for by force it could not have been taken, 


(f) It was granted by Queen Flizabeth, to George, ſon of Sir [eopard Cluim- 


* berſain, then governor of G+ernſey, when the town confifted of fourtcore cwel— 


ings. But that it was ſet:led, and probably better propicil, long b tor, appears 
froin records. Rot. Finium 31 Edw. Il. m. 18. Rot. Parl. 14 Ric. H. ii. 20. 


| —'g) Between chis iſle ant the cost of France lies the piflage c 'Hed Razhin- 
| "bard, or the Race of Aiderney, through vbich part of the French feet ecapcd 


mem the battle of 11 Hogue in A. D. 1692.—(5) This was charged upon the 
duke as a crime at, Stowe's annal, p. 602. Sir John Hayward's life of 


| Edward VI. in Kennet's Complete Hitlory, vol. ii. p. 30g.—{/) Heyln's Sur- 


vey of the State of Guerniey and Jerſey, p. 295, 296 —(#) This enr-nce, which 
4 many reſpects is very ſingular, is now defended by several piec.s of cannon; and 
ie inhabitants (more eſpecially in time of war) ate exceedingly vigilant «nd alert. 
,] As l was informed by my late worthy friend, Charles Strachan, Eiqg many 
zears deputy governor of Guernſey, and perfectly acquainted with theſe iſles. 
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in that of Queen Mary (in). In the ſucceeding reign, to jy, 
vent any future accidents of that fort, it was granted in yy, 
perty to Hellier de Carteret Seigneur de St. Ouen, in 8. 
iſland of Jerſey (2); by whom it was ſettled, but has pf; 
ſince in other hands, and is now in a ſtate of improvemc; 
and the number of inhabitants continually increaſing, 
JERSEY, which of itſelf is a diſtinct government, is 
lieved to be the iſland called in the Itinerary, CSAREZA, 
ſucceeding times AUGIA, by us, GGERSEY, more frequent; 
JERSEY (e). It is ſituated twenty- five leagues ſouth from t 
continent of Britain, fire leagues weſt from Cape Carteret | 
Normandy, three leagues ſouth from Sarke, ſeven leagues, 2. 
cording, to the common computation, ſouth- eaſt from Guer:. 
ſey, but in reality not ſo much; and nine leagues ſouth fr 
Alderney, It is of an oblong figure, meaſuring twelve mi! 
from welt toeaſt, and fix from north to ſouth, in circum#: 
ence between thirty-five and thirty-fix, and, in point of «. 
tent, nearly equal to, or rather, ſomewhat larger than Guer:. 
ſey (): cievated like that, but, on the oppoſite fide, declir. 
ing, from ſouth to north, the cliffs on that fide which Jon 
towards Guernſey being forty or fifty fathom in height; whe: 
as on the ſouth, itis in a manner level with the fea. Hen: 
the diſtance between St. Peter's and St. Hellier's is really! 
ven leagues, tho' the iſlands have not above four leagues off 
between them( 9). The people of Jerſey think, that, fre: 
this elevation, they have a great advantage in point of c. 
mate, that their ſummers are warmer, and that their corn . 
fruits ripen better (r). The country is beautifully diverſit: 
with little hills, warm vallies, and, towards the ſea, wi 
pleaſant plains. The foil alſo varies very much, in ſome pi 
ces gravelly, in others ſandy ; but the greateſt part is a de; 
rich, fertile mould, and there is hardly any part of the il: 
that can be ſtiled barren. It is alſo thought to be better u. 


tered than Guernſey, abounding every where with rills, ne 


lets, and living ſprings; fo that there are between thirty a. 
forty corn-mills driven by water, excluſive of ſeven full; 
and ſeveral windmills (s). The produce of this iſland js mu 
the ſame with that of Guernſey ; their paſture ſo ſweet, ti! 


(n) Chronique de Jerſey, cap. Xxxxviv.— (2) Rot. Pat, 7 Eliz. p. 3. wh ch. e 
cauſe granted in Capite, Mr. Selovi Cites in ſupport of Eis ſingular opinion, 1 
theſe iſlands belong to the crown of England in its own right, and were 7 
parcel of the Dutchy of Normandy ; though this is poſitively affirmed (be! 
erroneouſly adrmittee) in the very body of the patent,—{(s) C:mdeni Britant's 
$54. Ceilarii Geograph. Antiq, li, ii. cap. 2. p. 282. Du Montier in N. 
ſtria Pia, chep. viii. p. 155, Baxteri G, Antiquitatum Pritanr.icaru7 
£59, —(Þ) Specd's Theatre of the Britiſh Empire, b. 94. Heylin's Survey 
State of Guernſey and Jerſey, chap. i. bp. 300. Falles Cælaica; an Acccuft“ 
Jerley, Pe 138.— 7 I have uſed all the care and dilizenct in my power in ſet!! 
theſe diſtances exactly; however it js poſſible they may not be perfectly cette 
—{r) Falle's Account of lerſey, chap. ii. p. 139, copied by ſeveral writers * 
en his authority reſts the fact.— (:) It is evident, that the elevation before- f. 
t oned gives a greater force to the Rreame, vbich arc longer in their Cours: 15 
't the iſl ind had riſen in the middle. 
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no country in Europe can boaſt of richer milk, or finer butter; 
erain of all kinds, and particularly a fort of wheat called fro- 
ment-tremais, from its being ſown in the latter end of May, 
and reaped in the beginning of Auguſt. But what chief 
diſtinguiſhes this iſland at preſent, is its orchards, which are 
very well fenced, regularly planted, and yield, commonly, 
'mmenſe quantities of fruit (t). 

On the ſouth of the iſland the fea ſeems to have encroached 
upon the land, (which, as we have before obſerved, declines 
on that fide) and to have ſwallowed upwards of ſix ſquare miles, 
making a very beautiful bay of between two and three miles 
broad, and near the fame in depth. In the caſt corner of this 
bay ſtands the town of St. Hcllier, very happily ſituated, hav- 
ing a proſpect open to the ſea and Mount Elizabeth Caſtle 
(which, ſince it was repai:ed and the works augmented in the 
reign of Charles the Second, entirely occupics a rocky ifle 
which the ſea, when it devoured the foil, could not digeſt), 
covered with hills to the north, with meadoyvws between hem 
and the town, through which runs a copious and delightful 
ſtreaum, that waters the place as well as can be wiſhed. The 
ſtruts ar pen and well built, with z handſome ſquare in the 
centzt, and well accommodated in point of markets, and every 
thing that can contribute to the convenience of the inhabi- 
tants, of whom there may be about two thouland (u). There 
has been of late yea:s a pier raifed, which is a great advan- 
tage to the port, and of courſe not a little to the benefit of 
the town. But the principal haven is on the other fide, in the 
weſtern corner of the bay, which receives its name from it, 
being called St. Aubin's. It is about half the fize of St. 
Hellier, chicfly occupied by merchants and maſters of ſhips ;. 
and moſt of the buildings being new, make a very neat and 
elegant figure. A little to the caſtward of the town a rock 
nics up in the ſez, upon which the fort of St. Aubin is erect- 
ed; to which the inhabitants having joincd a ftrong, well- 
built pier, their haven is now equally ſecured againſt the fury 
of the winds, and the inſults of an cnemy. Within the pier, 
a ſixth rate juſt floats at a dead neap, and a veſſel of two hun- 
dred tons at all times; but ſhips of ſuperior ſize mult lie with- 
out, in the road, where there is good anchoring, and the 
whole bay being a fine, clean, hard fand, renders the inter- 
courſe between the two towns, which are about three miles di- 
{tant, perfectly caſy (w). There are, beſides theſe, ſeveral 
other havens of luſs note; as, St. Brelade's Bay, at the back 
of St Aubin's ; the great bay of St. Ouen, which takes in 

(t) The princip-I liquor in this country was formerly mead, amt the honey of 
Jerſey ſtill maintains its reputation, and keeps up its price, (43 Heyl.n's Survey 
of the State of Guernicy and Jerſey, chap. i. p. 301. It is remarkable, that 
4h Heylin, who was actually here, copying Mr. Camden, calls it St. Billary's. 
Ber t of Jerſey, chap, 11. p. 168, 169.—(w) Heylin's Coulmoprapny » 

b. 188. Additions to Biſhop Gibſon's Tranſlation of Camden's Britannia, 
cl. 1511, La Battide's Plan of the Town, Harbour, and Bay c: St. Aubin. 
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the greateſt part of the welt ſide of the iſland, where +. 
larg it {th! ps may ride, in twelve and fifteen fathom, ſate fen 
all Hut eaſt winds: J. a Crevaſſe is a port only for boats 


Greve de Lecq, and, Port St. John, are alſo ſmall haver 


the north fide, where j is likewiſe Bonnenuit. On the eaſt he 


is the bay of St. Senat. and the harbour of Roſel; to. 


ſouth of which Ves the famous MouxT ORGvurir Caf) 


formerly Caſtle Gourray, upon a ſolid rock, which was ont 


covered with its out-works ; once the glory of this iſle, and.f 


majeſtic, though in decay. To the fouth weſt lies the hx 
dela Chanſſ:e. Thelaſt we ſhall mention is the Port de Pa. 
very little to the caſtward of St. Aubin's Bay. All theſe 
covered with breait-works, well defended by cannon (x). 
THE ſtate of things, and the occupations of the people, 
very much changed from what they were a century paſt, 


very little more (5): The country then Was, in a mann: 


altogether arable or paſture, and the people, in general, 


plied themſelves to agriculture; whereas, now, every hc: 
has its orchards, and theſe orchards are fo fenced with ſtr: 
and thick mounds of earth and ſtone, frequently ſurmounts 


by hedges, and ſometimes by trees, thatit has been thou;! 
not by tranſient ſpectators, but even on reflection affirmed » 
the moſt competent judges, theſe incloſures, together u. 


larger or leſſer roads, take vp not leſs than a third part of i: 
ſurface of the iſland (z); and they have ſuch an abundince c: 
fruit, that it is believed, in a good year, they make betucc 
twenty and thirty thouſand hogſheads of cyder; and if we cr 
ſider, that this is the common drink of the inhabitants, we m, 
caſily acquieſce in the account (a). Their great manufadur 
is the ſame with that of Guerniey, the working up of the 
wool, and that, which by two acts of parliament they are : 
Jowed to import from England, which is four thouſand tech: 
and ſome ſay, that ten thouſand pair of ſtockings, of 
forts and zes, are brought weekly to the market cf 
Heilier (%. In ancient times they depended greatly 5 
(x) T iis rept is according to the beſt information | could obtain, comet: 
with the mot co rect maps that I cou'd keene y) In former times they 


ee „h. at. ba \rticularly 15 France; nov they im port it annually, mott'y ! 
P.citain „though lometimes allo from Dartzick , (z) In this lie, where every !! 


ne by Gent and meaſure, there are three kinds of road S, (1) ( hem Ns 6: 


Roy, 1. ©, the King's bigehwayc ve el\c feet in bresdth, oe wy two { et 
tatn bank, or {.de, in all, fxteen fert, (7 ) Chemins de Hutt 


tra at breed all the cattle th: ? conſume, and obtain te molt part of 1% 


erink from their own Jinds, and that the whole extent of their orchards, (20 
Cing even to this calwul-tion} dees not amount to two thouſand five bun- es | 


J.th acres, We Cant d:tpute their heing good economiſts, —05 Faile's Ach 


Fer ey, chep. ii. p. 177. I have ſeen a computation, by which this bene 1 4 
1 dul! ry was fhewn to produce, annu- Ily, twenty-five thru and pounds. lf f prof 


chte Was taken in the choice of our fruit, making and maneg ng one- ſixth 5 
their c: der for exportation, e pioke and freight would yield litile leſs. 


Fs i. e. C's" 
tet read, with hde-ways of two fret, making twelve in the whole, (3) We 


de Dau pi de, i. e, four fert ro: dh len bling wr br' He-way! 8. Theſe ar: © 
nuch examined by the maviſtrates, who fe that they are kept in £009 rt 
and not encreached on —{a}) I ve refle t, that the peopie or OW mot of Wei 


the! 
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ar fiſhery, in which they are much inferior at preſent, 
5 but whereas they had formerly larger ſhips, and 
; oxcater ſhare of commerce, that is now in the hands of the 
p:ople of Jerſcy, who ſend annually thirty ftout ſhips to the 
* b e ee fichery; and, in time of peace, great quanti- 

of tobacco are ſimu; zoled from thence into France c). Fot 
the defence of the and they have two troops of horie, hive 
iments of infantry, and a fine train of artiilc ry excluſive 
2 what is in their ſeveral caſtles, and on the redoubts and 
eaſt-works upon their coaſts 4 amounting in n vihole, to 
one hundred and fiftzen eight cen-pounders, given by Wing 
William to the iſland in 1692 (%). There arc always re 


re always regu war 
troops in Elizabeth Cattle, and 10 Fort St. Aubin; and, in 
tme of war, they © pays commonty a body of forces from En- 
Gand. The whole number of inhabitants is comnuted at about 
rrenty-five thouſand, all of whom are {except a very few) 


v5 
tives of the place (e). 


* 14 * ® fy 1 1 A 9% 

7 r * 5 i - - : 2 % 48 1 ——— oY . % 
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at ohe great Diner, tied, lometimes 1. Ord, ſometinr=s ailift, 
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and OMmMenNmcs Cralrdlan Or the 10 3 Ls In tho: early times 
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when our Kings were diſpoſed to give th A iſles to thole great 
„cece, in as abſolute 2 manner as held by themſelves. Thus 
King Richard gave them in appenaze to his brother John (g); 
| Third to Prince Edward (%); Henry the Fifth to 
1 Plantzg renct Duke of York, and, upon his demiſe, to 
joan Duke of Bedford, luis own brother (i): But Henry the 
Sixth went beyond them ail, granting thiem, after the deceaſe 
of his uncle Humpty Duke of 1 elter who had them at- 
the death of his other uncle, B-4t: ard), to' his own great 
ravurite: _ Which! is more , creating bins ho was Henry 
Earl of Warwick, as we have elf{ewhere obſerved, King of 
e Iles, and.” as ſucn, crowning him with his own hands (+) 
But, vcry luckil/ {Or the p people, none of theſe grants (except 


W 
* 
— 1 
— 
< 
* 
La 
— 
ph 


( They defend themſelves againtt this accuſation, by alledging, the Frenc'\ 
and purc! haſe thoſe cuinmmoditics, and that they fend nothing on their own 
vunt, od) All theſe breatt-warks, and other furtiſications as kept in good 
ar; the militia are ciothed in red, like the regular forces, and conitantly re- 
ve once a year.—(r) The Sugar Iflands, zar 2406s, St, Chriſtopher's, Ante- 
„ we thaught extremely 50 uloue, but then their inba bitants are "bought, not 
aßen TIC iſtands; and eren taken tog ett. cr, Wi.ites and bl: acks, do not ex- 
ed, the f1ze of the reſpective countries being allo conſidered, the numbers con- 
And ein Jeriey.— — 0 in Latin, Dom!inu® 3 32 lieus, Cuſtos In! lularums all with 
the ame powers, a3 lieutenants to, and repre! ſentatives of, the ſovereign 
cut tor different terms, lui bein; during pleaſure, lome for thee or fix years, 
and tome for li; e,—'z) It i; not improba ble, chat theſe iſles having been his pri- 
eie eſtate while Exrt of Moreton, might give this prince that affection for them 
vhich he afterwards « preſſed — ( Henry was defirous of caſting all his care 
um his fon, afterwards Edward I. to whom, as we have already mentioned, he 


* 


welded his title to Wales, of which ſome make him the firſt prince.— (7) This 
at (ul extant) is dated November 27, 1415, being the third of Henry the 
xr ith, 


| This Duke cf Bedford died in the high office of Regent of France, Sep— 
MIT 1.4, 1435 -) Sec Political Surrey uf Britain, vol. i. P. 460. 


the 
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S X 
Seventh ſeparated them into two governments (/); a 


John had, before, diveſted this officer of his power over + 
laws. He, or as the cuſtom of late years is, his dep 

is alſo named by his majeſty, is at the head of 

of the military government. The bailiff, now ma. 
king, though formerly appointed by the governor, is the 1-4 
magiſtrate, and precedes the governor in courts of jultice, 
no where elſe ; and is entruſted with the cuitody, and, un; 
certain reſtrictions, with the uſe of the great ſeal : he has 
wiſe his lieutenant (n). There are alto, in each goverume 
Corona'ores Jurati, in Engliſh, Jurats, Sworn Juſtices, 
Juſtices of the Peace, twelve in number, elected not 


| 3 52 
the firſt) took effect for any long ſpace of time. King Heng 


particular pariſhes, but by the people in general. Fot. 
we may add, the following miniſterial officers, le Proc: 


du Roy, the Attorney-General ; PAvocat du Roy, the 89 
citor-General ; le Vicomte, in Jerſey, in Guernſey, le Pe 


the High Sheriff; le Greer, the Recorder; two 


riffs, and l' Enregiſtreur, the Keeper of the Rolls. 


r- — 
on — 
wo * 

7 
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cr 
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_ T heic 
all members of the royal courts, in each of the iſlands. E 
pariſh has its conſtable, which is a triennial office of great .. 
nour and truſt; each conſtable having under him two cent. 
niers, or lieutenants, and twelve ſermentes, or {worn aflitor: 
There is alſo, in every vinton, a vintonier. 
execute juſtice, ſuppreſs diſorders, levy all taxes, with v- 
little expence to the people. In the ſtates of both i{lands, t6: 
governor, or his deputy, preſides, having firſt called them t. 
gether; and he has alſo a negative voice. They paſs la 
raiſe money, naturaiize ſtrangers, and appoint deputics : 
carry addreſſes, or repreſentations, on their behalf, to &: 
cron n). 

THESE iflands, as the latwvgers agree, though parcel of ti: 
dominions of the crown, are not, or ever were, parcel of i! 
realm of England (%. On this account their laws are dific- 
ent, being derived from the cuſtom of Normandy, containe: 
in Mancell's Inſtitutes, the common Jaw, or local uſages, it 
every iſland, the ordinances of our kings, and their own lau 
and »udgments, in their royal courts. Appeals lie from the: 
Judicatures to the king in council, and doleances, accordin! 


1415 
= 


S ay 
* 
» 


x1 * 
1 heſe Glide 


4 


(1!) This monarch faw the impredence of truſting the whole in one hand! an 
therefore, not only Giviged the government, but leſſened the yower of each e 
theſe governcrs in his own iſland, —(n) King fames J. by his Icttcrs patent, Ct: 
A uguſt gin, ti the 15th of his reign, A. D. 16185, acknowledees the wildom® 
Henry VII. in depriving the governor of the power of nomineting the bailif, c. 
cares that canſtitutign of Henry VII. a tuncamental law, afi:os one hundrec 
marks as an annual fee to the bailiff, and trictiy enjoins the governors nut te 
inter meddle in the appointment of any of the royal officers, —!r) Heylin's Suse 
ef the State of Guernſey and Jerſey, chap. i. p. 2c6, 207, 208. Palle's Ac 
count of Jerſey, chap. iti. iv. v. Dicey's Hiſtorical Account of Guernſey, p.“ 
72.—(o) Coke's Inſtitutes, P. iv. chap. Ixx. Sir Matthew Hale's Hittory 4 
Analyſ:s of the Common Law of England, chap. ix. Curzon's Cempendium 6 
the Laws and Caſtoms of Engl:nd, & c. p. 427. 


{ 
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the mode in Normandy (2). Their lands and eſtates de- 
Lad in ga el kind ). Tncy do not eſt mate their rents by 
money, but by quarte's of wheat, and rent charges are crea- 
ted in the ſame manner; which rents or rent char? ges may be 
aid from Michaelmas to St. Lawrence's vav, which is the 
tenth of Auguſt following, in kind; but after that period is 
e in money, as the price is ſet, {or the year, by the 

117 0 court (x). A centleman who has a hundred quarters of 
iert due to 111m annually, of rent or rend char 28, in theſe 


Eee, is equi“: alent to a man {eve} ity pound S A y. r In any 


dener place (6). Their preſs were formerly 3 neutral, 
eren in time of war, not only by us, but by our neighbours, 
ave them great advantages in comin. erce; but their 
12 Britt! ih intereſt havins Prom}! ted them to ht out 
key his ſingu . privilege, and all the benetits flow: 5g 
From it, . 15 oft 2), No ſheen or lamb can be exported into 
for. in countries from n anye of theſe iſlands, or any India good. 
imported, but from England, under Very fevcre pchalticg; 
cos or manuſactures of theſe iflands may be imported, duty 
tee, into England, unleſs they are exciſcable, and tuen they 
are to pay the fame exciſe that would be paid for the like goods 
or manufactures here. Ships built in theſe iſlands are within 
the navigation act, and may, if regiſtered, trade to the plan- 
tations. Duties upon foreign ſalt ate drawn back, if exported 
into these iſles; but ſalt made in them, and imported into Bri— 
tain, is to pay duty as if it was foreign ſalt {), Lafly, t 
are not bound by any of our ſtatut tes, unicts particularly men- 
tioned in them, and cven then the ſtatute is tranſmitted to 
them under the king's broad ſeal. 

IF we enquire into the cauſes vhence theſe {lands are, 


4 


# 414 + 


-- 4 
- 


Cv Pp 


Pe 


And 


have been, always | in an extraordinary degree populous, we 
mall find it principaily owing to their ſteady adherence to tne: 
original conſtitut n (ſuccincii/ digeſted, indeed, into ſeveral 
zrticles, by King Toba, but of 2 far more early inſtitution} 


%) Theſe complain directly of injuſtice; end therefire, whoever enters 2 de- 
ace, depoſits a certain ſum, by way of {ecurity, to profecute it within hear 
2nd a da” „ W h ch is torrette: | it the doesnt f x1 Sig # Th 8 out his cop!“ 1 .— 
70 Dr. Heyl. n complzins hitteriy of this tenare, anotbers aze not p:cal.d4 wit 
5 but „ 45 they OW t mah 22 th: TENT 8 KUL OUS, Wwe cAannut bee q 1 ( 'C G1 j- 
nn; thoſe Who would aboliſh it have never cerlidered the good ett 2 2 


4 . 
aces, and the many inconveriencics that orc uh enlue, if, "to Haq tity te ava» 


Iice or ambition of a few, this fundaimentsl pol Cy, cor al w.th the 77 Brlh Was 
2 nined,—(r) This has been alto treated 25 ancther grievance, Peryaps v. th as 


ittle realon ; for by this means rents are higher witen r.ecelilarics Ale dea“, and 
er when they are cheap; jn Which, as the re Was orig ina much equi ity, 
nere is (till great convenience Cy — 's) Ir js requiſite to re mak, that the quarter 
of wheat here is no more than tive Luthe!s, and the cornnul cation in the text takes 
Tree ſhillings for the middle price. — (t) Camd-ni Prizantja, p. 85g. Seldeni 
Mare claus. lib. ii. cap. 19, et iterum cap. 22, The bull of Sixtus IV. in ſup- 
dort of this privilege, is preterved in Falle's Account oi jerley, in the Appendi X, 
P- 354 - Stat. 12 Car, II. cap. xxxii. 8. 1. 7 Geo. I. cap. xxi J. 9 3 Geo, 


8 * ir. F. 8. 7 & 8 Will. III. cap. xxii. S. 17. 5 Geo, I. cap. xviii. f. 11. 
x 3 Ann. Cav, xiv, F. 9. 


from 
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fi om which thev have hardly in any inſtance digreſſoq; 


1210 re 
having had no 70 tions, much leſs doractic revolutions. han 1 
retained, conſtantly, virtue and Force ſi ner, to repel a; 5 elt, 
reign invaſions. The ferm cf their government, ca Go! 
ing wit. spe 5 of their con{tic ation, REY Fd aj Ki 
animatcs the we mole of the people; ſo that cach individ Bl 
is porſuaded of the els Ne owes to, becaui- he feels as wo R 
as 0 omprehends, the int-reſt he has in the public. This ele ws 
bliſhes a national habit of induſtry, every man being braut WE 7 
up in the means of ſupplying, as well as born ſub jock to, the 
neceſhties of nature. The Impoiitbility of accumulatin» ; b. 
large fortune, from the legal diſtribution of citates, prefer ty 
a greater equality in circumſtances than is almoit any w c. 5 
elfe to be found ; and this equality produces an emulat': of 


which nothing elſe could produce. France and Erita;, 
the countrics which, from thei promixity, from to ſolici 


peopl! 5 quit their narrow limits, bur, hitherte, with 

effect; 2 Cauſes of which may be, at leaſt p-obably, a" 

An ha ed to the French government in former times, aud: . 

ſtill ſtronger averſion to Popery of late days, has h nderad t Wh © 

natives of theſe 1i}-s from removing into that cou ntry, 649) z 

they ſpoke the ſainc language with the inhabitants, On t . 
3 other hand, the not ſhenking our tongue, and their know! | 
1 that we were not very fond of ſtrangers, a 'terred rn From \ 
„ coming hither, and inclined them to think it beſt, upon ti 
1 whote, to ſtay at home. Vet it mult be allowed; that inti | 
i: Britain ſeveral cf ihe gentry nave occationaliy removed; and, { 
A if this 4 Te a proper place. inſtances might be eaſily gircn co 


their diſtinguiſhing themſelves in the e church, in the it: 


+ 
SHED 


4 
13% 
*. 1 
N 7 
* 
4 


the republic of lette rs, in the army, and in the flect. 


- 

* 
* 

—— 


i A THOROUGH Eno lege of the infinite importance of the 
* . | LS ' 
. iſlands, as fo many barriers againit France; a well-orounc! 
| forefizht of the innumerable milchiels that muſt follow, 6 


7 


— 
1 


their falling under the power of that crown; and a juit ſenle 
of the fleady and Intrepid courage with which the inhabitam— 
had fo often defended the mlelves, induced our monarchs t 
give them many, and ſome very extraordinary maixs of hui 
crace and favour, excluſive of the fortifications they-r raiſed fol 
their defence, ** the fleets that, from time to ti: they 
employed for their protection. Thus King Edward t! e Thie 
directed a lett ter, not only to the bailiff and other m- — ates, 
but to the people in Jerſcy in general, to thank them for th. 
glorious ſtand tney made 2 againſt his enemies; which: has been 
before-mentioncd (0). Almoſt all our princes, after nn; 
took a pleaſure in recapitulating their ſervices, on the renew!!! 
of their charters. onry the deventh gave them his randiion 
ſor the erection of two ſree- ſchools; Quicen Elizabeth honour- 
ed them with larger and more explicit charters than any ot f her 


R 


(wy) Rymer: Fœ g. t m. v. p. 186. See allo the Charters publiſhed by the judi- 
s a5 Well 2 lnvullricus Mr, Palle, ia his Cælaria, or an Account of Jeitey- 
pre: 
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rredeceffors 3 King James the Firſt redreſſed ſeveral grievances, 
and ſhewed in many caſes, an earneſt attention to their inter- 
eis and welfare; King Charles the Firſt gave lands for en- 
ah ing three fellowſhi bs, in as many colleges, at Oxford (x); 
King Charles the Second ſent a mace, with a 1 8 honourable 
ciption, to be carried before the n- giſtrates of Jerſey (y; 

K King W illiam gave all the artillery requ! ſite "foe their breaſt- 
worès and other fortifications ; and they have deſerved and 

.ccived many benefits from the crown in ſucceeding reigns. 
THE paſt and preſent ſtate of theſe iſlands, and their inha- 
b. ante, dave been the more fully conſidered, for many weigh- 
e reaſons. They are demonſtrative proofs, not only of the 
| encral doctr ine we have delivered, in reſpect to the excellence 
an in! ular ſituation, but alſo of the laſting as well as {tupen- 
A effects of thoſe public- ſpirited princip 8, upon which 
true policy 15 found led. They deliver us from the neceſſity of 
aopealing to the ſtate of ſmall iſlands in times patt, or at a 
reat diſtance; for thcy furniſh us TR all the evidence of 
facts requiiii e, in our own days, in our own hands, and at our 
own doors. To preſs this argument farther, and to point out 
more explicitly the C0! \ſequences that Row from it, would be 
(o diſtruſt the reader's underſtan: ding. His own thoughts will 
{net more in favour of the fentiments [ ſupport, than it 

would be fit for me to ſay. 

Bur, after all, I am far ſrom t: uinking, that theſe iſles are 
_ roved to the utmoſt; on the contrarv, | am perſuaded, 
nat if they ſought, diſcovered, and wrought mines, which the 
emery formerly brought from Guerniey, and a celebrated mi- 
nccal ſpring which is in Jerſey { 2), ſeem to thew they poſlels ; 
if they cultivated flax, and introduced the linen, or even the 
need manetar mars; it would produce intinite advantages to 
mne inhabitants; and if one or two ports, capable of receiving 
large ſhips, Were opened in the larger iſlands, it would con- 
Lidute to the extending their navigation and commerce, and 
induce them to concur effectually i in eradicating that pernicious 
Nadi ce of ſmuggling, which is equally inconfiſtent with good 
zovernment and ſound morals. In all, or any of theſe at- 
tempts, they have a juſt right to the aſſiſtance of Great-Bri- 
tain ; Woes whatever acceſſion of ſtrength they can attain 
mutt redound to our ſecurity, and whatever augments their 
wealth muſt turn finally to our profit; which this ſection ſuffi- 

cicntly ſhews, and to which, therefore, it is time to put an end. 


(x) Theſe three are the Colleges of Exeter, ſeſus, and Pembroke, to which 
that excel)! ent 55 812 210. Dr. Niorle 7 Bi 4 of Wincheiter, added tive (cholarſhips 

i Pembroke, of twelve pounds per annum; three. to Jerſey, and two from 
Geert y. —{ yp) Falie's Account of Jerſey, in the Appendix, p. 333» The ſame 
monarca gave the hicheft teit! mony to their fidelity and duty in his charter.— 
(z) Meretti Pinax rerum 1 Britannicarum, p. 213. Woodward's Na- 
tural Hiſtory of Foſſile, tom. 1. p. 63. Hartlib's Legacy, p. 87. The purging, 
pring is in St, Mary's Parich in 1 erſey, and was highly commended by Dr. Wal- 
ter Charlton, who reſided there forme years. 
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SECTION III. 


The Iſland and Kingdom of Max. 


T he different names of this ifland, and accounts given of it l 
ancient authors. The few particulars known of their jirlt |, 
of princes. The hiſtory ef Man under the ſecond line of ing, 
The acquiſition of this ifle by Goddard Crownan, and the 2 
ceſſion of its kings and lords to the preſent times. The ſitu. 
| Ze, and extent of this, in compariſon of other countries. V 
air, climate, ſoil, Rer. and rivulets. The mineral. 
gram, cattle, foul, and fiſh. The ſeveral commodities if tl; 
1fle. The chief towns and principal harbours in it. The 27 dern 
ment, civil, eccleſia ical, and military ; with the Cuſerms: mm; 
diſpcſ it ens of the people. The want of improvemen -, LE 
commerce, and declining of their fiſhery, has introduce! tf 111. 

nicious practice of fm. 200. g, with all the mi; . that 1: 

ſaríh attend it. The everal laws that 2 bore mad: bet 

little ſucceſs) in order to prevent the bad confequentce: if 10% cin. 
traband trade from thence to the craſs of G eat=B7 i277 

Ireland. Remarks on the prel« vt Hale, if tat iPiont and! 

inhabitants, and the means painted out by wi, breS th, oe 5 77 5 nes 

be removed, the people of Man made happy, and the ind w. 

ceedingly uſe ful to Britain. 


HE firſt author who mentions this iſland is C ; tv 

there can be as little doubt, that by the Acne, 91 
which he ſpeaks in his Commentaries, placing it in the mid 
between Britain and Ireland, we are to underſtand Man a 
as that the Mona of Tacitus, which he acquaints us had 
fordable ſtreight between it and the continent, can be applies 
only to Angleſey (b). Pliny has ſet down both iſlands ; ;  Mo- 
na, by which he intends Angleſey, and Monabia, which 1: 
Man {c}. In Ptolemy we _ Monaceda, or Monaida a, 
that is, the farther or more remote Mon, Groſius ſtiles it Me- 
navia (e), tells us that it was 100 extremely fertile, and that 
this, as well as Ireland, was then poſſeſſed by the Scots. Le- 


da, who, as we have formerly remarked, diſti inguiſhes clearly 


two Menavian Iſlands, names this the Northern Menavia, be- 


(a). Ne Bello Gallico, lib. v. cap. 10. Lambarde's Toprgraphical and Hiſtcr' 
cal Dictionary, p. 203. Harriton's Deſcription of Britaine, h. 37. a. — 000 Ti: 


cit, Annal lib. xiv. Vit. Agricol. Leland. Geneth. Madverdi Princip. P. 34 
H. Lhuyd, Deſcript. Britain. fol. 17.—(c) Nat. Hiſt, Io, iv. cap, 16. Ub. 


Cap. 78. In ſome copies ſtead of Monabia, We ind? N71 Ms Pla, — 4 Geograrh 


lib, vili. cap. 2,—{e) Hiſt. lib. i. cap. 2. Baxter and ſomè ther learned 2: 
quarics think, inſtead of Menavia or Mevania, it ſhould be Menania, 


ſtowinz 


2 e 


— 
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gowing the epithet of Southern, upon Angleſey * In ſome 
copies of Nennius this iſte is denominated Eubonia, in others 


enavia; but both are explained to mean Man (gp). lured 
if Beverley alſo ſpeaks of it as one of the Menavian Iſlands ). 


"he Britons, in their own language, called it Manavw, more 
wnedly Main au, that is, a little iſland, which fcems to be 
atinized in the word Menavia. All which clearly proves, 
that this mall ihe was as early inhabited, and as well known 
he reſt of the world, as cither Britain or Ircland. This 
fact, as to which we catinct entertain the leaſt doubt, 
maniteſtly implies, that the people living here were employed, 
well as ſubſiſted, ſome way or other; and if we could any 
where meet. with a diſtinct account of this, it would ſupply 
43 with the ancient hiſtory of Man. But as we have no chro- 
nicle of this kind, we muſt pick up what ſcattered hint; we 
can, not to amuſe the reader with hard names and antiquated 
fab es, but, if it be in any degrce practicable, to furniſh him 
with tne means of forming ſome idcas of the paſt, preſent, 
and pothble ſtate of this iſland. | 
Wr have in a former ſection fhewn, that, in the cloſe of 
the firſt century, the druids, who were the prieſts, prophets, 
and philoſophers of the old Britons, were finally expelicd by 
Julius Agricola from the Southern Mona (i); and we are 
told, and told with great probability, that they then took 


ed with firs; fo that they had, in ſome meaſure, what they 
delighted in molt, the ſhelter of trees; but, however, not the 


learn it from more certain authority, great woods of fir having 
been ditœovered interred in the bowels of the earth, and here and 


there ſmall groves of oaks ({;; but as theſe trees ate never met 
with intermixed, ſo it is plain taey never grew together; and 
as the former are dy far the moſt numerous, we may preſume 
them the natural produce of the country, and that the latter 
were planted and preſerved by the druids. They gave the 
people, with whom they lived, and over whom they ruled, 
a gentle government, wiſe laws, but with theſe a very ſuper- 


(f) Hor. Eecl-ſiaſt, Gent. Anglor. Ib. ii, cap.g. et 9. It is remarkable 
that there is no mention made of Man in the Saxon Chronicle,—-{g) Hiſt. Britan. 
cap. 2, which name however bas ven exterced to all the iſles which compoled 
thus kin gagom.— ) Baxteri Gloſſarium Antiquſtatum Britannicarum, p. 17%, 
176 — .) Political Survey of Great-Britain, chap. viii. ſet, 1. p. 490.— 04 
Heg. Boeth, Hiſt. Scot. fol. 22. b. Spottilwood's Hiſtory of the Church of 
SC tland, P. 3. James Earl of Berby's Account of the Iſtand of Man, addreſſed 
to his ſon, pre ſer ed by the reverend Mr. Pecl:, in bis Deſiderata Curioſa, vol. ii. 
bouk xi. No. Xil,—(!) Camdeni Britannia, p. 839. Chaloner's Account of the Ille 
of Man, P. 2. Houghton's Collections for the Improvement of Huſbandry and 
Tiade, vol. iii. No. 476. An Account of the Ifle of Man, by William Sacheve- 
rel, Eſq; Governor of that iflind, p. 9, 10. Biſhop Wilſon's Account of that 


ond, publiſhed by the late Biſhop of London, ia his lalt edition of the Bri- 
nia. 


ſtitious 
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ſtitious religion n). It is alſo very likely that they hin 


them, as much as they could, from having any corr 0 92 
dence with their neighb ours, which is the reaſon, that the, 4% 
the iſi nd 1s mentioned by to many writers, not one of th 90 
before Oroſius, ſays o much as a word about the inbabi. | 
A little before his time, that is, in the beginning of th. © N 
c 'ntury, the Scots had tranſported themſelves thither q ” 
] d The tra ition LON the natives of 


* 1 || 
T3101 fir . 
VI als fro Li) 

* 


a t lirion: iy hiſto y, zins at this period ũ n. In 


t Wirt diſcoverer, N. nnan Mac Lear; and they ſay tl, 
W-: a in. lm, Who kent this country covered with r 
ot wit tn abitants of other places could never find it. 

tl. ic! micles of z en explain this matter mus! 
Fei s, that the t ue namic of this advent 
W (Ir adius, A prince in their Hate 
and tac i Mannanan, from his havin 
ent... the: i Man, and Mac Lir, that s, the cd. 
ſprin ot ta „ trom his great ſki] in navigation. He no. 
not om ice, a..d is ſaid to have given a good 8 


9444 4 


to dt àAtrick, 550 whom the natives were converted to © 
anity, 

IE Prince: ho ruicd after him ſeem to have been of 
ſame ine with the Rings of Scotland, with which count: 
they had a rot wiercourle, aſkiting its monarchs in 


wars, and having the education of their princes con! 


! 


| | 
them in time oi FINES %; WACNCC It aba, that the inh. 
bitarits of Man had, in this period, the reputat. ON of beit 


! 


learned, as wel! as Civilized, in an extraordinary des 
In the begi! ming of the feventh Century, Edwin, I 
Northumberland, invaded the Menavian Land: „ ravaged Man, 
and kept it tor forks time, when, Beda aſiures us, there 

in it about tirec hundted families, which was Icfs than a thin! 
part of the people in Angleſcy, though Man wants {e's a mY 
of the ſize of that iſland . T he times fuccceding theſe wer: 
very troubleſome, intomuch that, if it were not for that tre 
dition already mentioned, we ſhould knee hardly any thin, 


- { % * 64 S > * Fas. » * - - * 
Of the mot cContiderable Drees Hat eber ru! ed therein, and (i 
( The dhe hellem of the laws of this nations paſſed from per eration! 


. » tn FP 2 1 Yi y * y 4 r 1 * 
genvratlun by Wr403tiOn, tout, Leing committed to Writinè, till the ber h 
t UG niet Centaur — 48 theiw la hve been fo well KOpt, ain das 4! 
I> terne variation im their accounts vi-their kin 883 1 gives u geviee e 


; Pee 4 | 
(it to tal unwritten Tiley —{(5) Rog. ()? Fling ty, Orgia, P. iii cap. 


p. 179. lie wann, as the lin Chrenictes fay, at Mogeulling in the (iu. 
off Galway. — 1] Jobanns:de Pordun Scout ä n., lib. iii. cap. 28, 1 
Beth li. Scul o. 14. (. Bincnanant. rerum Scotic. lib. V.e'g) Accor 
to the whore tenor oi the Sage 1 Scots, and [:ith Writers, Man, and the adijtcat“ 
ils, eie lamous at tis einer M wite and vrtuc us prelat et.. I1.: 
L.ccleinit; Gent Anybor, lie. 11 „ Bt thin bu onderitoad of nick -d 
tic Z.xon tranilition t! Ie then It aNPLCy Cl. cle were fo: 'y C 10 ht thous! 
acres uf proniavbic land ian this 1h 4g), 


* 

' 
15 1 
W 
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which, after all, their's is but an imperfeq account ; yet, ſuch 
ac it is; it helps us to various circumitances that certain! y de- 
{erve OUT no! ice. 

THE jecond line of their princes they .cer:ive from Orri, 
who, they lay, was the fon of the king of Norw av, and that 
here were twelve princes of this houte who governed Man(). 
e old conſtitution, ſettled by the Druids, while they ſw aycd 
the ſceptre, Was perfectly reſtored, the country was well cul- 

vated, and well peopled, their ſubjects were equally verſed in 
the exerciſe of arms and in the knowledye of the arts of peace(t) ; 

na werd, they had a conſiderable naval force, an extenſive 
commerce, and were a great nation, though inhabiting only 
a little iſle. Guttred, the fon of Orri, built the Caſtle o 
Kulſyn, A. D. 960, which is a ſtrong place, a large palace, 
and has ſubſiſted now for eight hundred years (u). The foun— 
(er lies beneath a ſmall tomb in the chapel, after having crected 
tis noble ſtructure as a monument of himſelf, and of the ve- 
racity of that tradition which preſerves his memory, ſince the 
fe and ornaments of this vaſt pile incomeſtibly prove, that 1t 
mult have been the work of one who had the ikill and labour 
of multitudes at his command, and who, for the con Arufion 
of this edifice, ſpared not for expence (w). Nlacao was the 


ninth of theſe kings, and, with reſpect to him, the hiſtory of 
our Saxon anceſtors bears ample teitimony (v). He maintained 


an unſucceſsful ſtruggle againſt Edgar, w ho reduced all the lit. 
ile ſovereigns of the different parts of Britain to own him for 
their lord, and who, upon the ſubmiſſion of Micao, mare 
h'm his high admiral, by which title (Archipirata, in the latin 
of thoſe times) ( y), he ſubſcribes that monarch's charter to the 
abbey of Glaſtonbury (z). It is true we cannot inſiſt upon this 
as abſolutely certain, or as a fact eſtabliſhed inconi: nh 5 3 bitt 
then the circumſtances that follow will render it highty þ robable 


TL 


AFTER the death of Edward the Conicfior, when Ha old, 
who nolſelſed the crown of England, had detcated the. Nor- 


(J) This agree very weil with the Darth and Norwegian Iii nis, and | 
contrag:Aed by any other; fo that i: may be tiucy in the ok important pont: 
at lea. ft) In rey ard to this, we find the tradition confirmed by n. 
knce all the great buiidings almoſt were conflructed „ tuin tin re nd 
eus upon the tradition of the eee but as the chr en g. 

v. hich commences but a cc: zur) lower, unt who dw: It here, een 
lradiction to this received OP} Ti on, there ſecms ty room to Queitt fi; tit 14 3 — 7. 
It is built of an extreme hard | fone, exceedingly d.icult ty em 

Chal ner, d Mr. Sachevcrel, and ir. Wualdr: ny „ ho tad 211 caretiliy Künne , 
azree that it is a Urong, ſpactus, and, acc 2 g to the noten 67 il Gfe %s, a 
Lylend'd cdiſice. (x) A. D. 973 Chron. es Scot. Hehe hron con!“ rul;h, 
Hi en. Chronica de Maite, where bes called [aro - am. N J 
meſburienſis de Geitis Regum Anglo. lib. ii. cap. 8. Sichrannm. G ilarium, pg. 
45. -=) Joharin's Olaftonientis de ee Giaſton. p. 37. Culelm. Mall nethur, 
dt Antiq. Eccleſ. Glaſton. p. S2. Monaſt. Angiican, tom. i. p. 17. In cer 
one of theſe we have the charter, Whertin he name is Wetten Laf uimu 


z nv yet MN. 


Webb. 
wo 
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wegians at the battle of Stamford, there was amongſt the, 
gitives one Goddard Crownan, the fon of Harold the Pl, 
of Iceland, who took ſhelter in the Iſle of Man (a ) 
iſle was then governed by another Goddard, who was à g. 
cendant from Macao, and he gave him a very kind and | frien a 
reception. Goddard r during the ſhort ſtay he m, 
in the iſland, perceived that his name-fake was univerſally ht 
by his ſubjects, which infpired him with hopes, that, f} 
could bring a competent force to ſupport the attempt, he mic}, 
without difficulty, excite a general revolt in his favour. }, 
ot theſe thoughts he returned home, and having collected; 
ſtrength ſufficient for his purpoſe he returned; but found h 
hopes fruſtrated; for Goddard being dead, his ſon Fingall w; 
ſcated upon the throne, and generally . ee He debarked 
men however; but his forces being defeated in a general cr 
gagement, he was obliged to retire. In a ſccond expeditio: 
joining traud to force, he was more fortunate ; for landing thre: 
hundred men in the night, whom he cauſed to take poſt in ; 
wood (6), he went on ſhore with all the reſt the next day, and, 
baving drawn the iſlanders into a difadvantagecus fitu; tion, 
that they had the fea at their backs, his army in front, and h 
ambuſcade on their flank, he, HK. great fury, attacked them, 
but they defended themiclves gallantly till the tide came n, 
when thoſe poſted in the wood falling upon and cutting off the: 
retreat, they were forced, after great loſs, and their king ſar, 
to ſubmit. Upon this he athgned them the north part f th 
iſland (c), and gave the fouth to his own people, becoming, 
virtue of his conqueſt, the founder of their third race of pri 
ces (d). Howcver he might acquire his kingdom, he g 
verned it with ſpirit and prudence, made war with ſucceſs ': 
Ireland, gained ſeveral victorics over the Scots in the iſles, ate 
making a tour through his new obtained dominions, deceaicc 
in the iſland of Iſlay (e). He left behind him thrce ſons. 
civil war breaking out between the two eldeſt, and both c: 
them deceaſing in a few vears, Magnus, King of Norws), 
coming with a powerful flect, poſſeſſed himſelf of Man and! 
Iles, and held them as long as he lived (f).; but, being fs 
in Ireland, the people invited home Olave, the youngel! {cr 
of Goddard Crownan, who hd fed to the court of E nan, 
and been very honourably treated by Henry the Second (7, 
(a) Chronicon Regum Manuiz apud Camdeni Britan, p. 439.—(b) It is 
markable tliat this wood Was on the north-eaſt fide of the and, ncar Rami), 
where there are tcv/ or no trees at tlie Jay, —{(F) From th:s time e they were Con! 
dered as a concuered pee, and het not theilt lands by Inheritance (es in mt 
paſt) but at tlic will of the king.—(4) This third race introduced the pres 
arms, alluding probably to their depeodauce upon England, Scotland, ard NV" 
way. -({e) Chronicon Regum Marnie 3 byt the: Sc us have a tralition, that“ 
Was buried in the tamous church of Ii-Columb-Kiil.—(f) Alvredi Beve: Jacens | 


Annal. lib, ix. p. 71. Johannis de Fordun Scoti-chronicon, lib. v. cap. 24. 
Simeonis Dun»Imenſs NRifioria 49, x, ſcrip'. col. 223.— (f) He was © gr 


Wiſe, and peaccabic prince, go verned long, founded tie famous boy of Rui! 
and made 2 voyage to Norway to nrcvent new Ciſputes, 


Ti 
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There were in tne whole nine princes of this race, who were 
al of them feudatories to the kings of England; and, as our 
records ſhew, often reſorted to their court, were very kind! 
received, and had penſions beſtowed upon them (0). Henry 
the third, in particular, charged Olava, King of Man, with 
the defence of the coaſts of England and Ireland (;), and grant- 
ed him annually for that ſervice forty marks, one hundred 
meaſures of wheat, and five pieces of wine. Upon the demiſe 
of Magnus, the laſt king of this ifle, without heirs male, Alex- 
ander the Third King of Scots, who had conquered the other 
ifles, ſeized likewiſe upon this (+), which as parcel of that king- 
dom, came into the hands of Edward the Firſt, who directed 
William Huntercumbe, guardian or warden of that iſle for 
him, to reſtore it to John Baliol, who had done homage to him 
for the kingdom of Scotland (I). | 

BuT it ſeems there was fhil remaining a lady, Auſtrica, 
who claimed this ſovereignty, as couſin and nearcſt of kin to 
the deceaſed Magnus. | his claimant being able to obtain no- 
thing from Jobn Baliol, applied herfelt next to King Edward, 
as the ſuperior lord, He, upon this application, by his writ, 
which is yet extant, commanded both parties, in order to de- 
termine their right, to appear in the King's-bench (m). The 
progreſs of this ſuit does not appear; but we know farther, 
that this lady, by a deed of gift, conveyed her claim to Sir 
vimon de Montacute (=) ; and, after many diſputes, invaſions b 
the Scots, and other accidents, which it is not my bufineſs to 
mention (), the title was examined in parliament, in the Se- 
venth of Edward the Third, and ſolemnly adjudged to William 
de Montacute, to whom, by letters patents, dated the fame 
year, that monarch releaſed all claim whatloever (). 

IN the ſucceeding reign, William Montacute, Earl of Saliſ— 
vury, fold it to Sir Wilham Scroop, afterwards Earl of Wilt— 
faire () ; and, upon his loſing his head, it was granted by 
Henry the Fourth to Henry Percy, Earl of Northumberland, 
no, being attzinted, had, by the grace of that king, all his 


() Mat. Paris Hit. Angl. tom. r. p- 706. 923. Rymeri Fadera, tom. 8 
P. 137. 130. 224. 134. 353. Kot. Pat. 2. Hent. iii. p. I. n. 9.— 00) Pat. 19. 
Henr. iii. m. 3.— () Jchannis de Fordun Scoti-chronicon. „ol. iii. p. 458. 471. 
hea. Pocth. Scot. Hiſt. lib; xiii. fol. 287. Ii de rebus gettis Scot. lib. vi. 
b. 231. (4) Rymeri Ferdera, tom. ii. p. 49%. 602. Kot. Scot, 21. dw. | 
m. 6. — (n) Rot. Scot. 21. Ew. i. m. 4. This writ: is directed to the ſueriff 
of Northumberland, viho is cammanded to deliver it toe King, befoie „itoch, 
Van ta make a proper return. — () This inſtrument bears date on the eve of the 
anunciationa of the Bleſſed Virgin, A. D. 130. xxxiii. EGV. j, end is preſerved 
mn Dodefwortli's Colle ione, vol. xxx. p. 114 — 1%) It | could have ſoared room, 
| ſhould have uſcd my belt endezvours. to hive authenticated the relt of this 
hiltory down to theſe times, —f p. Rymeri Fadera. tom. 1:4. 6. 6 58. Fin, 7. Edw. 


„ m. 11. Pat. 7. Edw. iii. p. 2. m. 22.—'g) Theme Otterbeurne Chron, 
Hegum Anglia, p. 182. ä 


lands 
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lands reſtored, except the Iſle of Man (r), which the fn, 
monarch granted to Sir John Stanley, to be held by him, , 
the kings his heirs and fucceſſors, by homage, and a caſt 0 
falcons to be preſented at every coronation (). Thus it u, 
poſſeiled by this noble family, who were created [-arl; e 
Derby, till the reign of Queen Elizabeth; when, upon thi 
demiſe of Ear] Ferdinand, who left three daughters, it was, »: 
Lord Coke tells us (i), adjudged to thoſe ladies, and tro 
them purchaſed by William Earl of Derby, the brother 
Ferdinand, from whom it was claimed by defcent, and adjudge; 
to its preſent polleſior, his Grace the Duke of Athol (2). 

Turis ſuccinct hiſtorical deduction is not fo much intende— 
to ſhew through what hands this country has paſſed (tor to 8. 
that accurately would require, and indeed deſerves, a volume tu (ty 
but to prove authentically, that this iſland, many hundred cn 
paſt, was well wooded, exccedingly plentiful, very pop ulous, 
dorned with ſtately caſtles and other public edifices (x) ; and 


0 
7 An 10 ba 


princes powerful, and reſpected even by their moſt poto 
neighbours, chiefſy on account of their ſtrength by ſea (/. 11, 
we conceive to be a proper introduction to all that toljow:: 
ſince the fulleſt deſcription, and the ſtrongeſt arguments thi 
could be drawn from thence, could never fo clearly convince 
the reader as the bare recital of matters of fact, thus ſuppories 
by hiſtory and records, or induce him to believe that this iſlr 


() Pat. 1. Hen. iv. p. 6. m. 36. Thom. Walſnzham . 5 Ang. p. 5 
Sclden's Titles of H:nour, p. 1. chap. ili. p 25.—{(s) Pat. 7. Henr. iv. * : 
m. 18,—(?) Fourth inſtitute, cap. Ixix. p. 283.—(½) His Sha is great gre! 
ſon to the loyal James Earl of Derby by his third daughter, Lady Amelia Sent 
. The Deſcription ; natural, ecclefaſtical, civil, and naval Hiltery of MAY, 
tor which even this ſcetch will hew materials are not wanting, wo ld be s ve 
curious, entertaining, and uſeful work, and would be of nv ſmall ſervice 10! 
yon og Our laborious antiquary, Browne Willis, Hittory of Catheera': 

p. 370, cenſutes Sachevere)l, for a; ing, this iſland was mortgazed to mw 
Beak. Biſhop of Durham. Yet Biſhop Godwin, ſce Dr. Rich:rdion's | +! 
and accurate edition of his book, ce Preſul. bus, p-. 743, fays, this tu -buler 
prelate, having obtained from the king, either by prayers or price, the prince, 
of Man, held it all his life, Bat, to pu: the fact of his being in poſſeſſio cu 
doubt, conſult the record, Rot. Clayf. 31. Edw. i. m. 4. d. Seite Fact 
Anthony, Biſhop of Durham, to ſhew cauſe, why he ſheu'd not render the i tes 
(x) Pat. 1. Hen. iv. p. 5. m. 36. The k ing grants to the Earl of 2 5 rt 
land, Inſulam, Caſtrum, Pclim, et Dominium de Man, ac omnia Ins 60 
minia, eidem Iniulz de Man pertinent“. It is very remarkable, that. the | bis 
founds his own right in this patent en conqueſt, and alſo affirms that 1:2 
founded, to have been owned and confimed by parliament. —{ 3) In order 10.8 
ſome diſtinct idea of the naval power of theſes princes, Jet us remaik, that, 
eleventh century, Goddard Crownan made great conqueſts in Ireland, was * 
for the Scots at lea, and forced them to ſubmit to a peace on d hichrab c ters. 
the b-ginning of the thirteenth (A. D.) 120g) Reginald, king of Men, ba 
Irelard, with John de Courcy, who married his her, with a fleet of one bur 
fail. A. D. 1265, Magnus, the Jait of the third race of the kings of Mai, c 
and then the iſlanders ſubmitted to Alexander iii. king of Scots, and anden 8 
when required, to afliſt him with ten vettels, manned With five hundied mae 
Which were ficut th:pc fer thoſe times. 


Mi 
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may poſſibly be rendered rich, flouriſhing, and well peopied 
| again, as the having ſhewn, beyond the poſſibility of diſpute, 
| that ſo it once was. For I preſume nothing can be either 
more evident or certain, than that it would be both ridiculous 
and abſurd to ſuppoſe, that, eight hundred or a thouſand 
rears paſt, when learning ran ſo low, when arts and ſciences 
were ſunk to ſuch a degree, and when the little knowledge 
there was lay hid in cells and cloiſters, a King of Man, in 
the midſt of tumults and revolutions, when invaſions were 
arowedly made for the ſake of plunder, and princes them- 
ſelyes did not diſdain the occupation of pirates, ſhould erect 
piles, that have not only reſiſted accidents but time, and re- 
main in our days teſtimonies of his wealth and grandeur ; 
and that we, with all the ſuperiority that enlightened expe- 
rience has produced, with power, and riches, and liberty on 
our ſide, are mable to exceed the copy ſet us in ſuch barba- 
xous times (z), or to reſtore this iſland, by attention and en- 
couragement, to the poſſeſſion of thoſe bounties which Provi- 
dence beſtowed, and which, duly cultivated, will be always 
Purces of interior happineis and outward ſplendor, 
Tarts iſland, from its ſituation directly in the chops of the 
channel, is very beneficial to Great Britain, by leſſening the 


coalts with far greater violence than they do at preſent (a). In 
reference to its own advantage, this poſition is likewiſe exceed- 
ugly commodious, as from thence it becomes the center of 
dhe Britiſh Iſles, lying ſeven leagues north from Angleſey, 
Hout the ſame diſtance weſt from Lancaſhire, nearly the like 
buth-caſt from Galloway, and nine leagues eaſt from Ireland, 
Þ that we cannot conceive a place more happily ſeated for 
dade to all theſe parts, or better diſpoſed for more extenſive 
commerce, eſpecially to Spain and the Mediterranean, to the 
Puch; and northwards again to all parts of America (5). 
With regard to form, it is long and narrow, ſtretching from 
We north-eaſl point of Air to the Calf of Man, which lies 
Puth-weſt, at leaſt thirty Engliſh miles. In breadth, from 
F:c|c Caſtle to Douglas Point, better than nine miles (c); in 
Volt places eight, in ſome not above five; between ſeventy 


) The ancient manor houſes are ſpacious, ſtrong, and argue thoſe by whom 
ere built to have ſome turn to elegance, and that, to gratify this, they in- 
d, and could afford to be at ſome expence; whereas, till within theſe twenty 
=”, the modern buildings were poor, wretched, ill-contrived hovels, of which 
: Lancaſhire people ſaid truly they looked like cauſeways ſet up an end —'a) 
& 2" treatiſe of the Iſle of Man, by James Chaloner, Eſq; one of the com- 
Wloners for Thomas Lord Fairfax, to whom the iſland was given by the parii- 
Went *fter they had beheaded James the loyal Earl of Derby, chap. i. Dray- 
4 Polyolbion, ſong xxvii, Account of the Iſle of Man, by its late excellent 
e Dr. Wilſon, inſerted by Biſhop Gibſon, in the laſt edition of the Engliſh 
e Harriſon's Deſcription of Britain, p. 37. Sacheverell's Survey of 
ie of Man, p. 2. Additions to the Engliſh Tranſlation of Camden's Bri- 
\2.—(c) Camden, by ſome miſtake, makes it fifteen miles broad, and, be- 
evertenily approved by biſhop Wilſon, this has miſled many other writers. 
Vor. I. Part 2. M 


force of the tides, which would otherwiſe break upon their 
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and eighty in extent, and comprehending about one hundtes 


and ſixty ſquare miles (d). But to give the reader a clears 7 
idea, it may not be amiſs to obſerve, that it is larger than g. K 
Dutchy of Mirandol in Italy; equal to the Ile of Wight, * 
furpaſſing in its fize, by a third, Guernſey, Jerfey, and 2 n 


the adjacent iſles; ſuperior to any of the Leeward Iſlands; ven 
little inſerior to Gaudaloupe, and twice as big as St. Helena, fr 
Tux air is ſharp, as may be expected from the northe;, 


ſituation, much more from the openneſs of the country; hy x 
their winters are not ſevere ; froſts happen ſeldom, and ares * 
no great continuance; neither does ſnow lie long upon th 0 
ground, But they are frequently expoſed to high winds, ar; A 
at other ſeaſons, to miſts, which, though they may be a lit; WF ;4 
ofentive, are not at all unwholeſome () The foil towa WWF „ 
the north is dry and ſandy, conſequently unfertile, but 5. 
unimproveable ; the mountains, which may include near tw; p 
thirds of che ifland, are bleak and barren, yet not eithe fu 
worthleſs or uſeleſs; for they afford, as we ſhall hereafter (:, W 
excellent peat, contain in their bowels ſeveral kinds of meta, Ji 
and maintain a peculiar breed of ſmail ſwine, called PURRs g, b. 
which are efteemed excellent pork. In the vallies there 13 n 
good paſture, hay, and corn, as in any of the northern coun. cl 


ties ; and as for the ſouthern part of the iſle, it is as fine ground 
as can be wiſhed ()). Some of their mountains are rematk- fo 
ably high, ſuch as the two Barrowls, Skeyall, and the Watch. 


l nc 
hill of Knockalow, but, above all, Sceafel, Sneafield, « | 
Snawfeidt, from the ſummit of which, the coaſts of Engla, WF. is 
Scotland, Ireland, and Wales, may be plainly diſcerned. Fe {WF ot 
countries can boait of more brooks and rivulets, over ſever to 
of which there are ſtone bridges, or of better water; and fron ta 
nence, alſo, they derive the conveniency of mills for grinding of 
their corn (i), and for the uſe of the woollen manufacture. 

TRE produce of the iſland furniſhes all the neceflarics, ar, WF 
with due attention and application, might ſupply all the c- 
venicncies of life. They have the beſt ſort of peat in ab ;, 
ance, which ſupplics the want of coals (4). They have mi WW wr 

EY tie 

(4) Speed's Theatre of the Britiſh Empire, fol. 91. Chaloner's Treatiſc of the |: W- " 
of Man, chap. i. Sachevere!!'s Survey of Man, p. 1.-(e) Templem-a's Sa. — 
of the Globe. Pl. v. ix, xxvii. xxiz,—(f) Hartiilon's Description of Brier N 
p. 37. Childrey's Britannia Baconica, p. 173. Additions to the Engliſh «ci. WE — 
Camden's Britznnia,—(g) By the laws of this country, on the conviction of a {ea WE af 
all his ſwine are tor feited io the King, and all his goats to the Queen of Mu- 
(+) Speed's Theatre of the Britiſh Empire, fol. 91. Cvaloner's Treatiſe of the |: * 
Man, chap. i. Secheverel]'s ſhort Survey of Man, p. 3.—(i) They have, upon M 
their {matleſt brock, horizontal mills of a peculiar conſtruEtion, ſo as to tur m. 
a very nconſiderable itream of water.—(k) Drayten's Polyolbion, ſong x. , _ 
drey's Britannia Baconica, p. 173. Additions to the Engliſh Britannia, This pi: We x 
of a b3Lumiuous nature, mas es a ſtrong fire, is very laſting, and ſmells ſwcrs. We - | 


at 
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and limeſtone ſufficient to render even their pooreſt lands fer- 
tile; admirable flate, rag-ſtone, black marble, and ſome other 
kinds for building (J). Y ad iron, and copper, which might 
turn to great account (-z). Vegetables they have of all ſorts, 
and in the utmoſt perfection. Potatoes in immenſe quantities; 
and, where proper pains have been taken, they have tolerable 
fruit : to which we may add ſome hemp and flax. Large crops 
of oats, and the the like alſo of barley, which makes good 
malt, and ſome wheat (x). Hogs, ſheep, goats, black cattle, 
and horſes, they have in plenty; and though ſmall in fize (o, 
yet with due Care, and, if the country were thoroughly and 
ſkilfully cultivated, they might improve the breed of all 
theſe animals, as experience has thewn. Rabbits and hares, 
which are fingularly fat and fine; tame and wild fowl in 
plenty (?); and in their high mountains they have one of 
eagles; and two airies of excellent hawks (4). Their rivulets 
furniſh them with ſalmon, trout, eels, and other kind of freſh 
water fiſh ; on their coaſts are caught cod, turbot, ling, ha- 
libut, all ſorts of ſhell-fiſh, oyſters excepted, which are ſcarce, 
but large and good, and herrings, of which they made anci- 
ently a great profit, though this fiſhery is of late much de- 
clined (v). 

THE commodities of Man are not many in number, and 
few, or none, of any great value. Their ſlates are eſteemed 
not inferior to any; their black marble is very hard, and bears 
a fine poliſh; and, occaſionally, they export ſome of each, 


» as they formerly did a little grain, and a conſiderable quantity 
of ale; but of late years both have been found hardly equal 


to their home conſumption (). The reſt are lambs wool, hides, 
tallow, fiſn oil, wax, and honey. They are allowed, by act 
of parliament, to ſend over ſix hundred head of black cattle 


(I/ Amongſt others, a red freeſtone near Balladouly at the ſea fide, which is 


bad to work, but which ſeems ſcarce liable to any decay.—{m) Chaloner's Treatiſe 
| of the Il» of Man, chap. 1. Woodward's Natural Hittory of Foſſils, p. 85, 106. 
+ Ur. Wilſon's Defcription of Min,—(n) Buhop Merick, who died A. D. 1599, 
rte to Mr. Can.den, that, for corn, cattle, and fiſh, they had not only tufſi- 


tient for their own conſumption, but allo exported great quantities, though the 


+ country was then on the decline.—-(s) Harriſon's Deſcription 9 Britain, p. 38, 


where we #re told their ſheep were of a huge ſize, with proc is large tails; 


| ard that their Logs were monſtrous 3 but thele animals, and no de bt the cattle and 
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horſes, through the poverty of the inhabitants, have been dwinalig for the ſpace 
of two hundred years.—(p) The two laſt Earls of Derby introduced deer 2nd par= 
ridges; and in the Calf of Man, a little iſland, three miles in extent, they have 
prodigious quantities of puffins, which, when pickled, arc eſteemed great rarities. 
—(g) Sscheverell's ſhort Survey of Man, p. 5. Biſhop Wilſon's Heſceiption of 
Man.—(r) As all filheries are precarious, io poſſibly this, having now failed for 
many years, may again become (which is no unutual thing) as proſperous as ever. 


= —(5) They make their bread chiefly of oats; they have but htcle Wheat; and the 
biet reſort of ſtrangers, ſince ſmuggling was introduced, prevents their having 


moe than a running ſtock of ale. 
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to the port of Cheſter (t). In reſpect to manufaQures, the; 
have both woollen and linen, which, however, turn but 6 
very ſmall account. With regard to the former, they make: 
kind of cloth of a buff colour, without dying, of what i; 
called Laughton wool, from a particular breed of ſheep, «| 
which they take little care, otherwiſe they might have much 
more of it (/. In reference to the latter, both fine and cor 
linens are woven here, but in no great quantities (w), In 
former times they depended chiefly upon their herrin fiſhery, 
and are ſaid to have exported annually twenty thouſand by. 
rels of theſe fiſh to France (x). 

Tur town of Douglas, anciently and better written Duf. 
glas (y), on the eaſt fide of the iſle, is the largeſt, richeſt, an 
molt frequented place in Man. It has a goed port ſecured b. 
a mole, where ſhips of conſiderable burthen may lie ſafe; and, 
of late years, there have been great umprovements made, and 
many cellars, warehouſes, and other conveniencies, for the re- 
ception of goods; but the ſtreets are ſtill narrow, and in tha 
reſpe& troubleſome (z). Ramſway, now called Derby Haven, 
covered by a fort built in St. Michael's Iſland, is convenient 
enough for ſmall veſſels, and without there is a good road, 
where larger ſhips may ride ſafe from north or weſt winds, in 
ten, twelve, or fourteen fathom water (a). About a mil: 
from hence ſtands Caſtletown, ſo called from Caſtle Ruſſn, 
which is accounted the capital of the iſle, becauſe the porer- 
nor and moſt of the lords officers reſide there (50. It has alf 
a creek, which ſerves as a port for ſmall veſſels, and a bz; 
without that, but foul and unſafe (c). Peel, or Holm, on the 
weſt ſide of the iſland, was formerly remarkable only for it: 
cathedral, and caſtle on a rock, which is very ſtrong, 
and in which there is a ſmall garriſon, but now the 


(t) Stat, 1g Car. i. cap. 7.Y 21. 18. cap. ii. F 1. 3. 20. can. 7.5 9. :: 
cap. 2. F 8. 5 & 6 W. et M. cap. 2. J 4. 5. Ann. cap. 8. art. 6.—(v) T. 
natives pretend there is great Incertainty in regard to theſe ſheep ; but ſorne ce; 
in this reſpeR have found it would be very practicable to have entire flocks tt 
breed, and, with ſome induſtry and care, the working of this ſingular wool in fc 
ings, breeches, caps, &c. as well as cloth, might be made a very profitable mi 
nufatture. (ww) A gentleman who reſided long in this iſland was of opinion, e 
as fine thread and as good lace, might be made here as in any part of Eurepe 
(x) Biſhop Wilſon's Deſciiption of Man.—( y) The etymology of this name 

evident enough; for the river upon which the town ſtards, and which empties | 
ſelf into the port, is compoſed of two ſmaller ftreams, one remarkably ark, # 
the other white, which is expreſſed in the two monoſyllables Duf and Glat, “ 
theſe combined ſhew the river, which has the ſame appellation as the town. 
Harriſon's Deſcription of Britain, p. 38. Speed's Theatre of the Britiſh Emp! 
fol. 91. Biſhop Wilſon's Deſcription of Man.—(a) Sacheverell's ſhort Survt)' 
Man, p. 9. Additions to the Engliſh Tranſlation of the Britannia. Cull*! 
Coaſting Pilot, p. 18.—(b) Chaloner's Treatiſe of the Iſle of Man, cap. vi. 4 
las Maritimus et Commercialis, p. 18. Biſhop Wilſon's Deſcription of Man- 


(c) Cutler's Coaſting Pilot, p. 18, but aſſuredly this might with ſome expence*' 
r.nJered both deeper and ſafer, | 


* 


place 
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| 
lace is much enlarged, wr. new houſes huilt, and has a 
briſk ſtirring trade (4). Ramſea, on the north-eaſt ſide of the 
iland, on a very ſpacious bay, where the largeſt ſhips may 
ride ſafe from moſt winds, and not liable to be embayed b 
any (). It is generally a high land upon the fea coatts, de- 
ſended by rocks lying out as far as low water mark. On the 
north-eaſt ſhore it is a bold coaſt and beech. 

Tur title of King of Man was firſt waved by Thomas 
Earl of Derby, in the reign of Edward the Fourt': ; and his 
ſacceſſors, following his example, have ſtiled themſelves, ever 
fince, Lords of Man and the Iſles { f) ; but without any dimi- 
nution of authority ; and in the act of parliament, by which the 
poſſeſſion and ſucceſhon in that family was ſettled, the JuRA 
REGALIA were expreſsly mentioned and confirmed (g). The 
lord is repreſented by his governor, who reſides at Caſtietown, 
where he has a handſome houſe, and a competent ſalary (Y). 
He prefides in the court of chancery, which is held every 
month (1); appeals are made to him from the courts of com- 
mon law, from him to the lord, and from the lord to his ma- 
jeſty in council. The governor is ſworn to execute his office 
25 uprightly as he bears the white ſtaff, which is the mark of 
his Gigntty, in his hand (). The judges in civil and crimi- 


nal affairs, are two perſons called Deemſters, choſen for their 


> PR . "<4 Z 


great ſagacity and perfect knowledge of the ancient cuſtoms of 
the country. In former times they had no written laws, but 
all depended upon tradition, according to the ſettled maxim 
of the druids, and therefore they were ſtiled BREasT Laws, 
and their judges received their title from the manner in which 
they executed their office, ſince whatever they DEEMED to be 


4) It is called Holm by the Danes ard Norwegians; the cathedral, dedicated 
to St. German, their fiſt biſhop, and a church dedicated to St Patrick, by whom 
the inhabitants vere convertes to chriſtianity, are both in a ruinoùs condition, yet 
not without ſome remains of ancient grandeur, which do honour to the piety, and 
mew the tafle of the agrs in which they were built,—(s) Between this place and 
Palalough there was a big, or, as the natives ſlile it, Currah, fix miles long, and 
three bold, in which were found gieat quantities of fir trees, ſome ten, ſome 
twelve, ſome twenty feet below the ſuif.ce, and was look ed upon as the moſt 
wo thleſs ground in the iſle, But, within theſe fifty years, this marſk h»s been 
crained, and a great part of it is now the moſt profitable land in Man.,—'f) This 
nobie perſon was Lord Stanley, at the time he declined the title of king, ard was 
railed to the earldom of Derby by his ſon-in-'aw Heary VII. upon whoſe head this 
ihomas Lord Stanley ſet the crown in Boſworth Fieid,—(g) The chief of thete 
Freiogatives ate, 1. The giving their aflent to new laws. 2. The naming the 
v.ſhop, who is, however, approved by the king. 3. Appointing all « ficers, civil 
and military, and changing or di{charging them at picalur.. 4. Varconing oſlences, 
or mitigating the punithment. 5. Enjoying all forteitures that enſue en treaſon, 
felony, telo de ſe, &e—{b) Theie cfhcers were formerly filed captains, and their 
1 rulies had the title ct lieutenants, but of late years they have been commonly 
called governors, —{i) He is not obliged to call any, but, if he pleaſes, he may toke 
the deem(lers or the keys to his stſiſtance, in caſe of any great difficulty —{#) 
Apreeable to the 1vmbolical philoſophy of the druids, that this mark of the magiſ- 
Lale“ dignity ma) be 2 conſtant memorial te lim of his duty. 
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law, was law (). The oath they take is to do juſtice between 
party and party, equally as the herring-bone Jies between the 
two ſides (n). In cafes of greater difficulty, they called to 
their aſſiſtance twenty-four ancient and grave men, who de. 
clared their ſentiments as to the known cuſtoms, or, which iz 
the ſame thing, the lavrs of the ifle (n). From their unlock. 
ing theſe difficultics, and upon the old ſuppoſition of retaining 
in their breaſts the juriſprudence of this country, they are |. 
led the KEYs (o). When one of theſe dies, reſigns on account 
of age or infirmities, or is removed for any miſdemeanor, the 
reſt preſent two perſons to the governor, out of which be 
chuſes one, who is immediately ſworn into the office (9). 
T hoſe who compoſe their judicature, compoſe likewiſe thei: 
legiſlature, or their great court of TIN WALD, in which are 
preſent the governor, his council, the two deemſters, and the 
twenty-four keys (4). This aſſembly or parliament is held in 
the middle of the iſle, upon a hill, in the open air; and here 
all laws, having received the concurrence of that aſſembly, 
and being aſſented to by the lord, are publiſhed, and from 
thence derive their force (7). 

As the civil, ſo the eccleſiaſtical government, is very regu- 


lar and ſtrict. The biſhop is appointed by the lord, and ay. 


proved by the king ; and, though no Bere acknowledges by 
ſtatute the Archbiſhop of York for his Primate, and, with the 
clergy of his dioceſe, is ſummoned to the convocation of that 
province (s). He has a competent revenue, and a good houſe, 


with a convenient chapel in the pariſh of Kirk Michael, with 


large gardens and pleaſant walks, ſhaded with fruit and foick 


(7) Theſ: unwritten laws ſubſiſted till the grant to Sir John Stanley, who came 
over to the iſtæ in perfon, ſettled the conſtitu ion, and intrequced records. (N] his 
is another ſymbohcal in ttitution, by which the juège is continually put in mind of l 
duty by his d:ily diet, (2) Theſe, as Mr. Sacheverell informs us, are called in the 
Manks language Texiaxiz but what this ſignifies, he goes not intimate; but 
It fees in lound to reſemble Teagaſag, which, in old It iſh, implies druidiſm; and 
from thence one may conclude, it means elders or ſenators. As every man who 
is qu-lificd for this ofñce, may attain it, this was an admirable method to recum- 
mend the ſtudy of the laws and conſtitution to every intelligent member of ſociety, 
(s) Carndeni Britannia, p. 839. Chaloner's treatiſe of the Iſle of Man, char. , 
Cok-*s Fourth Inſtitute, chap, Ix'x. Sacheverel!'s Short Survey of Man, f. 8k. 
95, Biſhop Wilſcn's Deſcription of Man.—(p) It is, however, provided by 2 
tundamentel law, that no ſetvant of the lord, in any capacity, ſhall be chen 17! 
or hold this oftice.—(g) This wore Tingwald, ſeems equivalent to the Saxon buliin!, 
and is held twice a year, about May and Michaelmas, when it anſwers three put 
Poies. 1 A court leet or baron, ſettling all matters between the lord and his te- 
nants. 2 A general aſſize, wherein all ſuits reſp:Qing property are adjudz. 
3. A general court of gaol delivery, in which ail criminal profecutions are deter mit. 
0) Thus eve y aff ir reipecting the public is openly tranſacted in the view 0! 
the people, yet with proſound filercr, and all poſſible decorurr.—{(s) Camden! Bil- 
tannia, p. 839. Coke's Fourth Inſlitute, chap, Ixix. S,cheverel]'s Short Surv' 
ef the le of Man, p. 104. 121. Willis's Hiſtory of Cathedrals, vol. i. p. 359. 
265, Efup Wilſon's Defct ption ef Man, | 
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trees, which ſkews what may be done on this ſoil, and under 
this climate (t). He can from hence viſit any part of his dio- 
-eſe, and return home the fame day. There is likewiſe an 
archdeacon, and ſeventeen pariſhes; of theſe there are two 
parſonages, which are worth about ſixty pounds a year each; 
the reſt are vicarages, of about twenty or twenty-five pounds. 
(). Beſides theſe, the biſhop has two vicars general, and the 
archdeacon his official (20). They have likewiſe ſome public 
ſchools, in which perſons are bred up in ſuch learning as fits 
mem for the miniſtry (x). But the deſign which one of the 
Earls of Derby formed, of cſtabliſhing an univerſity here, ne- 
ver took place (5). 


Ix conformity to this regular and rational conſtitution, the 
and is divided into ſeventeen pariſhes, every one of theſe 
having its church and miniſter. In reſpect to civil affairs, it 
is again ſeparated into ſix ſheadings, each of which has its co- 
roner, or, as they ſtile him, Anno (z), an officer equivalent 
to our ſheriff; and theſe attend the Tingwald, not in a legiſ- 
lative, but in a miniſterial capacity (a), The lord has alſo in 
every pariſh, his moor, moar, or bailiff, choſen annually, and 
who is anſwerable for the lord's rents; and alſo a captain who 
commands the militia, which conſiſts of about ſeventeen hun- 
dred or two thouſand men, beſides the ſoldiers in the ſeveral 
garriſons and block-houſes, who are in the lord's pay, and 
commanded by officers of his appointing (). 

THE inhabitants of Man, though far from being unmixed, 
were, perhaps, till within the courſe of the current century, 
more ſo than any other, under the dominion of the crown of 
Great Britain; to which, though they are ſubjects, and are 
very proud of being ſubjects, as well as the people of Jerſey 


) So ſays the late worthy and pious prelate Dr. Thomas Wilſon, from his 
own knowledge and experience, Which is fully ſufficient to ſett e the certainty of 
tne fact —(u) Upon theſe ſmail incomes, the clergy in this iſland, by great par- 
imony, breed up their families, and from a conſcientious diſcharge of their 


onty, ate unive tally relpefted, —(w) Eccleſiaſtical ditcipline is very ſtrict in this 


ilazd ; the biſhop has his prifon, his courts, and a regular juriſdiction, to which 
the people ſubmit without reluAance.—(x) Thele ſchools were chictly owing to 
the prudence, as the provifioa for the paorer clergy is to the charity, of Dr, 
Iaac Barrow, EMhoyp and Governor of Man, from anno dom. 1663, to anno 
dom. 166g, y) James, Eatl of Derby, mentions this as a defien of his own, 
in his diſcourſe to his fun, and had it been executed, would, no doubt, heve 
been very advantageons to the ifland. — (3) Theſe ſheadings are equivalent 
to hundreds, and it is by appropriating proper officers to theſe diviſions, thit 
Juſtice pervades every corner of this courtry,—-{a) At the court of Tingwald, 
the coroner of Glanfala, who has preſidency before the reſt, has orders to fence 
the court, that ie, to prevent any noiſe, clamour, or diſturbance, Which, in con- 


junction with his brethren, he executes with the utmoſt punctuality, as indeed 


crery thing elſe is, that reſpetts law or government in this ifland —(b) Chaloner's 
Treatiſe of the Ifle of Man, chap, vi. Sacheverell's Short Survey of van, p. 
bz, 83, Biſkup Wilton's Deſcuption of Man, 
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and Guernſey, yet like them they have a conſtitution, lau 
and language of their own, and a peculiarity of manners, nn. 
turally reſulting from the long enjoyment of theſe (c). |, 
ancient times, hey were diſtinguiſhed by their ſtature, cou. 
rage, and great ſkill in maritime affairs; for in thoſe days they 
had a conſiderable foreign commerce, and a fleet which way! 
hau appeared inſignificant indeed in our times, but was vr, 
reſpectable then, in compariſon of the naval force of neighbou. 
ing nations, They are at this day a briſk, lively, hardy, in. 
duitrious, and well-mcaning people (4). Their frugality ct. 
fends them from want; and though there are few that abouns 
there are as few in diſtreſs, and thoſe that are, meet with! 
chearful unconſtrained relief. On the other hand they 2» 
cholcric, loquacious, and as law is cheap and unincumbetet, 
at leaſt till of late years, with attornies and ſollicitors, not: 
little litigious (e\. A tolerable education, a ſtrict civil govern. 
ment, a more ſtrict church diſcipline, ripens good habits int» 
virtues, and reſtrains their vices within due bounds. As; 
the revenue ariſing to the Lord of Man, it was looked up 
as certain, in the late Ear] of Derby's time, that his ſettlet 
ſtanding rents, his caſualties, and his cuſtoms upon the goods 
requiſite for the uſe of the natives, might amount to two thou. 
ſand five hundred pounds a year, from whence deducting hi: 
Civil lift, which roſe to about ſeven hundred, there remainet 
one thouſand eight hundred pounds per annum clear (f). A 
the tame time the number of his ſubjects was computed a. 
twenty thouſand g. 

THERE is no doubt, that in ancient times the inhabitant; 
of this iſland muſt have poſſeſſed a very extenſive commerce, 
otherwiſe they coula not have had cither arts, wealth, or : 
potent fleet; and there is as little room to doubt, that as theſ 
advantages were acquired by, ſo they gradually decayed wit: 
the loſs of their commerce, which brought the people into : 
ſtate of abje& poverty . James, Earl of Derby being him. 
ſelf in the iſland, conſidering its fituation, and contemplatiny 
its other natural advantages, was fo ſenſible of this, and t 


(c) The Manks tongue is ſpoken, and is the only tongue ſpeken by the com- 
men people, who are natives. It is the old Britiſh, mingied with Norie, or thc 
Norwegian language, and the modern Iriſh. The clergy preach and read the 
Common Prezcr ir. it; however a thort catechiſm, caretullytougtt in the cho, 
% the ovly printed book thc y have, —{d) Sec the F. of Derby's, Chaloner't, Tu 
cheverel s, and Bp. Wiilon's Character of the Mankſmen.—{e) Eurl of Derby 
Account of the Iſle of Man. Additions to the Engliſh tranflation of Camden 
Britinnia,—{f)} So ſtated in many petitions and repieſentat ions to the trealury, 
the truth of which has, fy for as I Know, never been contradifted or controverts 
eil,—(g) According to an accurate account, taken thity years ago, they were 
\ficen thouſand, and their numbers are much augmented fince.—( 5) Harrifor's 
Deicription of B-itain, p. 37. One may collect from him, that thoſe who had 
«cquircd wealth by commerie, quitting merchandize to engroſs and monopolitt 
land, Cxpelicu many, and in got ſhed the remainder cf the inhabitants. ' 

; ; muc 
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much affected by it, that he aſſured his ſon, he would rather 

mortgage or ſell ſome of his lands in England, than not exe- 

cute the ſchemes he had formed, for introducing trade again 
into Man ( He wiſcly foreſaw, that this would be equally it 
deneficial to his ſubjects and his family; that it would excite j 
the people to improve their lands, encourage the ſetting up of 
| manufaQuures, and quicken every ſpecies of induſtry amongſt 
them. But the diſorders of the times, for this was at the be- 
ginning of the civil war, defeated his good intentions; neither 
does it appear that they were reſumed, or at leaſt reſumed to 

any purpoſe, by his ſueceſſors. 

Ir is not above half a century ago, that the fatal practice 
of ſmuggling was brought in, which has been making a very 
rapid progreſs ever ſince, and as every where elſe, ſo in this | 
iſland, has been attended with a numerous train of the molt N 
miſehievous conſequences . It was firſt introduced by fo- 
reign veſſels landing their cargoes here, in order to elude the 
wile laws made for the benefit of Britiſh commerce, and b 
this means immenſe ſums have bcen drained from theſe king- 
doms. The goods thus landed, are, from the convenient po- 
ſition of the iſle, exported again in prodigious quantities, in 
barks and boats, into Wales, England, and Scotland, to the 
almoſt incomputable detriment of the revenue of the crown, 
and to the extreme prejudice alſo of the fair trader /. Theſe 

practices have been ſtill more noxious to Ireland than to Bri- 

tain; and by opening a free paſſage to all kind of Eaſt India 4 

goods brought by foreign companics, into both iflands, has 1 

deen exceedingly injurious to our own company, .eftabliſhed _ 70 

to trade excluſively in thoſe parts (m), 

Bor independent of all theſe injuries to their fellow ſub- 0 
jects, it ſeems alſo to be in a fair way of becoming deſtructive We 

to this ifland, by corrupting the manners of the inhabitants, 11 

aiveſting them of all thoughts of honeſt improvement, and not 1 

only depriving them of the protection, but expoſing them to 14 

the juſt reſentment of the Britiſh legiſlature (). Ir is very 


% Lord Fairfax's commiſſioners, a very few yeais after this, found the ifland | 
and the people in a miſerable condition, ſo that Mr Chaloner at the clole of his | 
bock, having given an account of their fo;ts and garriſons, ends with taying, 
the poverty of this iſland is its greateſt ſecurity.” Thus this hiſtory ſhews 
us plainly, What en iſland may be with, and what it mult be without, trade. 
(a) The realoa of ray «ſligning this date to fmugyling is, that nothing relating 
toit is mentioned in Mr. Sacheverell's Short Su; vey, publ'ſhed at the beginning 
of the current cent ury.— (I) Wherries and ſmall boats are the veſſels uſed for this 
{pernicious traffic, and contequently the iſlanders never can derive from this any 
Navieation,—(m) It wou:d be very eaſy to ſhew, that this is really mote in jurious 
tothe nation, than to the company, as goods are bought here from fureigners for 
\ feady money, which other wile would have been bought by foreigners at dur com- 
50 sales for ready money ,—{n) It is a farther provf that this iniquitous traf- 
© came in about the time 1 mentioned, that no ads were made to reſtrain the 1 
awerce of theſe people, 1:1! in his late majeſty's reign, 1 

| poſſible, \ if 
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poſſible, that the computations made of the loſſes ſuſtaineg h; 
theſe practices, may be much exaggerated, fince theſe ba MIS" 
been ſwelled to upwards of half a million per annum (. Ha. e 
ever, the thing is plain, and ſpeaks itſelf, that they can 
but amount to a very large ſum, that they are continually h. WP"*"< 
creaſing, and that the Feds neceſſarily flowing from ther pore 
are ſo ſeverely felt, that it cannot be long before ſome «i. IF" 
tual remedy muſt be deviſed and applied, thoſe that have he. 
hitherto tried having not either cured the miſchief, or ſo m 
as given a check to its progreſs p). We ſhall, however '® 2 
from enumerating the Britiſh Jaws reſpecting Mar, that u. hs 
tempts for this purpoſe have not been wanting. The fat: 
relative to this iſland, in the reign of Henry the Eighth, 328 i 
reſpects only eccleſiaſtical affairs, need not be cited %. Ti, i" a 
law in the reign of James the Firſt, which has been altea . 
mentioned, is a private act, though recorded in the court (; ae 
Chancery {r). Corn of any kind may be at any time exports ou 
from this iſland into Great-Britain, in any quantity; but the; F 
are reſtrained from ſending more than fix hundred black cat; ny 
annually, and theſe are to be landed within the limits of th 
port of Cheſter (s). Salt brought from thence into any pur 
of Great-Britain, and put on ſhore there is forfeited, togeths 
with the ſhip and all her tackle (2). Perſons aſſiſting in (uct 
landing incur a penalty of twenty pounds, or ſix months in- 
priſonment ; and, if ſeized, and unclaimed in twenty day, 


the ſalt and ſhip to be fold to the beſt advantage. But by 


s BL 
the ſame act, a drawback is allowed on all falts exported thi ** 
ther. Coals from Britain to the Iſie of Man are charged wit 17 
a duty of one fhilling a chaldron, or eight-pence a ton; but er 


ſecurity is to be taken for the coals b. ing landed in that iland 
and if the ſhip fails before ſuch ſecurity is given, both vclk 


and cargo are forfeited (u. In the beginning of the rcign d 


George I. a law was paſſed to prevent {aft India goods ber: 
carried thither in any other than a legal manner, that is, from 


Great Britain, upon pain of forfeiting the ſhip and cargo u. 
£9 | 


This appears, however, not to have had the effect that wi 
expected from it, and theiciore a ſubſequent and a much 


(e) In a memorial laid before the lords of the treaſury, many years 288, by 32 . 
fair traders in Cumberland, it was ſtated at four hundred thoutand pound: fer g. F 12S 
num; but modern accounts {how truly I know not) carry it even higher then. 
nenticned in the text.— (5p) It is in order to ſhew, that hany coincident pot rt 
to be conſidered in ſettling this remecy, that we have treated thee nes 
largely — 7) Stat 33 Hen. VIII. cap. xxxi. The tide may be ſer re 
p ss4 -) This private ac had the roval aſſent, July 7. 5 Jac, 1 . 
15 Car, I. cap. vii § 21. 18 cap. ü. §. 1. 3, 20 cap. vii, § 9. 32 0 
8 8. — & 6 W. & NM. cap. li. 8. 4. 5 Ann. cap. vill, art. vi. Stat 1 
Ann. xiv. $ 1, 5 cap. viii. art. 8. 2, 3 Ann. Cap. xiv. F. 9. (i) Stat. 9 3 
cap. vi. 8.6, This is a very great indulgence, fince coals exported % f 
ports pay &giit ſ:illings for every chaldren,—(59) Stat 7. Geo, I. cap. 73. $5 
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lerer law was made, by which no goods, that are not of the 
| owth, product, or manufacture of the iſland, may be im- 
ported into Great-Britain (x). Veſſels four i or diſcovered to 
be been with ſuch goods, within the limits of any port of 
EGreat-Britain or Ireland, whether bulk brobhen or not, are 
Eerie, with the tackle and the goods, or their value, Per- 
Uns concerned are liable to a fine of one hundred pounds, or 
bx months impriſonment, at the difcretion of the court-( y), 
Goods entered outwards, for any other parts, and landed in 
Ec lle of Man, the exporter forfeits the drawback, and thrice 
Ide value of the goods. Maſters of ſuch veſſels are alto ſub- 
G-& to fix months impriſonment. The Ile of Man is added 
In the oath of the exporter, upon all debentures for ;oreign 
s (z). Laſtly, the treaſury is impowered, on the bchalf 
bf the crown, to treat for the abſolute purchaſe of this iſland 
om the proprietor (a). By an Irith ſtatute in the ſame reign, 
every maſter, owner, or other perſon, navigating a boat, in- 
ended for the Iſle of Man, ſhall take out a permit, mention- 
Eng the officer, and the names of every mariner, and on his 
turn from the ſaid iſland ſhall deliver up ſuch permit, to be 
Cancelled by the collector of the ſaid port (b). Theſe laws 
re evidences more than ſufficient to prove, beyond all doubt, 
what I have advanced, and to ſhew both the neceſſity and the 
importance of gaining, not a general but a diſtinct and exact 
idea of the Nate of the Iſle of Man, and its inhabitants. 
Ix is evident, from this ſuccinct relation, that the Iſle of 
lan, though ſo happily ſituated in the midſt of the Britiſh 
lands, contributes in its preſent ſtate very little to their ad- 
vantage; or, according to the prevailing opinion, is rather a 
nuiſance than a benefit (c). At the ſame time, though it may 
be now in a better ſtate than at the beginning of this century, 
vet is the country far from being improved, and its inhabi- 
ants much leſs happy than they might be. It is certain, that 
in point of numbers there is not a third part as many in this, 
Es there are in the Norman Iſlands, though without all doubt 
nc Iſland of Man is capable of maintaining many more, Tt 
rs neceſſity, and the want of trade, that originally induced 
tie people to take up with and encourage fnugeling, which 
has been carried to ſuch a height, as muſt clearly convince 


' * 9 * OD ” wo 
pie thinking perſons amongſt them, that though it may help 


| (x) Stat. 12. Geo. I. cap. Xxviii. 6 22,—{y) By the fame ſtatute, chapter, 
Po Gf, which ſhows to what a dingorous degree this illicit trade had in the 
% ce fa few yeais extended itſelf.— (z) Stat. 12. Geo. I. cap. xxv11, §. 23. 
I By the twenty-fi1:h lection of the lame fiatute,—{5) Stat. 22. Geo, I. 
.. Y 7. — c) If we coniicer the extent of this iſle, its natural advantages, 
COM entency vt its ports, the number ot the people, andits ancient conditi- 
Ef we cannut Count that it might be renered much notre veluable and uieful. 
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them a little, yet it could not, ſuppoſing a much longer (, 
ration, which undoubtedly is not by any means to be expect 
produce to them any permanent and ſolid advantages, Th; 
practice is and muſt be carried on by foreigners, who reap h 
far the greateſt part of the profits; all that the natives er, 
from it being a high price for their perilous and precariq,, 
labour, the vending proviſions, and it may be an advance 
rent for houſes, collars, and magazines. But when it is con. 
ſidered, that this diverts them from the culture of their land 
from improving and increaſing their manufaCtures, » ad fre 
every ſpecics of honeſt induſtry, while it expoſes them jus, 
to the reſentment of the Britiſh government, they cannat con. 
clude themſelves to be in a proſperous ſituation. There is 1; 
way of arriving at this, but by proſecuting methods of qui: 
another kind: and if this was fairly put into their power, an; 
they had once clearly ſet before them the proſpect of rendefim: 
their little eſtates really valuable, were freed from the diffcu. 
ties they now labour under, had commoditics of their own 
raiſing, and were employed in manufactures capable of fu. 
niſning an honeſt and Jucrative trade to all the Britiſh domi. 
nions, and even a more extenſive commerce in veſſels of thei 
own, they would undoubtedly open their eyes, and glad 
contribute all that lay in their power, in — — effectually i 
accompliſh fo ſalutary and happy a change in their condition, 

ON the other hand, it ought to be regarded as the tru: 
political intereſt of Great-Britain, to render every part of he: 
dominions as flouriſhing as poſſible, without omitting any 
means that may contribute to make the induſtry of the inha. 
bitants turn to their own proper advantage. It is upon the 
baſis of reciprocal utility, that the plan muſt be conftrud 
for bringing this little iſle into a cloſer connection with ti: 
general ſyſtem of our government; and if any method ca 
be deviſed, by which this odious trafic can be fo th rough! 
rooted out as never to ſpring up again, it will be ſo far tron 
being a diſparagement, that it ought to be rather conſidered at 
an additional recommendation of this ſcheme; that it tends z 
the ſame time to the particular benefit of Max, and afford: 
the inhabitants an opportunity of meliorating their own ci 
cumſtances, and thoſe of their country. Such a method 4 
this cannot fail of giving them a juſt idea of their happineß, 
in having a title to Britiſh protection, diſpoſe them to recche 


chearfully ſuch alterations in their own form of rule as ſhal! > 
found requiiite for this purpoſe, and induce them to accept 
a favour, and even to conſider as a bleſſing, what otherwi 
from a rivstted and at the ſame time a natural venerztion tor 
their old conſtitution, would bc ſubmitted to with repuz- 

nance: 
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o be avoided, if it may be done without prejudice to the eſ- 
ential point in view, and more eſpecially if it can be made 
ſerident, that this very condeſcenſion will make it anſwer that 
end more effectually (e. _ 

Tu power given by parliament to the treaſury, in order 
o treat with the proprietor for the purchaſe of the Iſle of Man, 
F-. a ſufficient proof, that the public is inclined to procure, 
on reaſonable terms, the removal of thoſe miſchiefs, incident 
[om the preſent ſtate of that iſland (F). On this foundation, 
therefore, I preſume to obſerve, that to do this effectually, 
che inhabitants ſhould have an intereſt propoſed, ſuperior, 
and, in reſpect to them, more than equivalent to that which 


rance (d): A thing, that in a caſe like this, ought 3 


they have in ſmuggling; which, though exceedingly detri- 


mental to us, is very far, as I have already hinted, from being 
in any great or eſſential degree profitable to theſe people. le 
is very true, the king's writ does not run in this iſle ; but his 
majeſty may appoint commiſſioners under the great ſeal to en- 
| cuire into the ſtate and condition of the country (g). Theſe 
C commiſſioners will probably diſcover, that their lands are not 
| properly improved, and that this ariſes from hardſhips, or, 
which is the ſame thing, ſuppoſed hardſhips in the tenures (+). 
Theſe being removed, a bounty given upon the ſeveral ſorts 
| of corn they ſhall be able to export, premiums eſtabliſhed for 
incloſing, raiſing hedges and timber, with an allowance to 
import a certain quantity of wool, in like manner, and under 
the ſame reſtriction, as is given to Guernſey, with ſome en- 
| couragement for working their mines = recovering their 
© fiſheries, and the founding an academy tor promoting uſeful 
knowledge, would moſt effectually open their eyes to their 
| own intereſts (i), and induce them, for their own ſakes, to 
| prohibit ſmuggling, under the ſevereſt penalties, by a law of 
their Tingwall. 
| This propoſition, at firſt ſight, may ſeem to be very extra- 
ordinary; but the reaſons I have to offer in its ſupport, will, 
I hope, reconcile it to the judicious reader. In the firſt place, 


4) It would certainly require much trouble, demand ſome pains, and employ 
© a great deal of time to bring about ſuch a change; all which may be ſaved.—(e) 
© There is no neceſſity that Britain ſhould inſiſt upon any other alterations, than 
© ſuch as may turn to the emolument of Britain; time and accidents will ſilently 

ind ipeedily do the reſt.— (7) Stat. 12. Geo. I. cap. xxiii. F. 25. In the put- 
© chaſe of this iſle, the intereſt of Great- Britain, the property of the lord, and the 
le of the inhabitants (already ſubjects of Great- Britain) ſhould be conſidered, 
duc, as far as may be, conciliated,—(g) Coke's Fourth Inſtitute, chap. Ixix. 


this has alſo been praCtiſed in former times, as may be ſhewn from record.,—(b) 


Earl of Derby's Account of the Iſle of Man. Sachevercll's Short Survey of Man, 
. br, 82, 83. Wilfon's Deſcription of Man.—(!) Before ſrruggling came 
| aBorgſt them, they were an honeſt, harmleſs, quiet, induſtrious, and laborious 
beopſe, and would, en its excluſion, become ſo again, R 

ye 
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the condeſcenſion in accepting of a ſecurity, according to , 
form of their conſtitution, will undoubtedly have a favourzy. | eſo 


operatton on the minds of the people (). In the next place. / 
as there are no laws in the world fo ſtrictly carried into en ud: 
cution as in this iſland, or where juſtice is done fo ſoon 1.1 MR imp 
with ſo little trouble, it will anfwer the end propoſed cf. ms 
tually (/). Laſtly, the benefits beſtowed upon them, den carr 
in the nature, as has been already remarked, of an equivalen | [ol 
the put ic is bound in intereſt to prevent the forfeiture “ a+ | 
them, by tne bad behaviour of individuals (n): and t:1i,, WM pa 


all thefe together, I conceiye it will appear the ſtrongeſt (cy. of 
rity we can have, and of conſequence the bet and the MM to 
proper that we can deſire. f 

Tuis being accompliſhed, it may next be worth enqu. the 


ring, whether, from the nature of its ſituation, which hz the 
hitherto been productive only of inconveniences, ſome capie me 
advantages may not be derived to Great Britain. If the ſt. MM il: 
houſes and magazines, at prefent erected at Douglas, we WI th: 
purchaſed for his majeſty's uſe, and put under the care of the ho 
officers of the revenue, goods of all forts might be depoſite! qu 
in them, till a proper market offered in Britain, and then :. MW or 
fhipped, paying the duties, or exported to the colonies, ud WF pa 
the ſame regulations as from Britain (2). The like might E of 
done at Peele, in regard to Ireland (o): and if in the norther, ob 
part of the ifland the Eaſt India Company were allowed ma. ca 
gazines, from whence they might be at e to export the pr 
commodities and manufactures they bring from all the coun- It 
tries within their charter, to foreign parts, upon the ſame term: Ju 
that they now do from Britain, it might enable them to un- t! 
derſell the new companies that have ſprung up in ſeveral king. © 
doms, as well as diſcourage the ſetting up of others, and ther- £ 
by ftrike at the very root of the moſt dangerous and deftruciiv iſ tl 
kind of ſmuggling that has been hitherto invented (p). Th& WK |: 
regulations would equally tend to the eaſe and emolument WF © 
the people of Man, and to the fecurity and benefit of ths \ 
() This was the method taken by the family of Stanley, when the if ns t 
firit granted to them, and Was attended with all the ſucceſs that could be vi WR } 
(4) Coke's Fourth Inſtitute, chap. Ixix, where this great oracle of the law r. By 


firms all that is laid in the text, in expreſs terms.) By this means all Ex: 
chequer proſecutions will be ſaved, and delinquents puniſhed to ſtrictly, ſo fette 
ly, and io fevercly, :s to put an end to this practiee.— (3) The expediency c: 
this, the tecurity, and the advant-ge flowing from ſuch an indulgence, has bes 
already explained in the laſt ſetion,—(s) We have before touched this malte, 
in ſpeaking of Miiferd- Haven, and the Hand of Holy-head ; the allowing fever: 
ſach interports, under proper regulations, is perhaps the fingle means of fuppit: 
fing ſmuggling, while it is neccilary to continue bigh duties, —(p) The nic thee 
now preſci ibed by feveral ſtatutes, in reſpect to Eall-1ndia zoods in ware- baue 
under the inſpection of cuitom-houte, as Well as the companys officers, fhev: 
this to be extremely practicable, 


count), 
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country which are certainly points of ſuch importance as to 
| Lforve mature conſideration (9). 
Ar length, after the cloſe of the laſt war, when it was 
MES hizhly neceſfary to take every method poſſible for the 
imptovement of the public revenue, the removing the incom- 
modities fo long experienced from the clandeſtine commerce 
carried on from this iſland, brought on a treaty between the 
| | ords of the Treaſury and the Duke and Dutcheſs of Athol, 
a proprietors, which being concluded, an act of parliament 
. paſſed for confirming it, whereby, in confideration of the ſum 
of ſeventy thouſand pounds, an abſolute ſurrender was made 
do his majeſty of the Ifle, Caſtle, and Pele of Man, and all 
the iſlands, lordſhips, royalties, liberties, and ſea-ports to 
the ſame appertaining. Reſerving however to the proprietors 
| the patronage of the biſhopric, of all the eccleſiaſtical prefer- 
ments, and alſo all their rights to the landed property in that 
illand, with every thing appertaining thereto, notwithſtandin 
the ſaid ſurrender, to be holden of the crown, by the ancient 
E honourable ſervices and the ſmall reſerved rent to the Exche- 
quer. In conſequence of this ceſſion, by which the proviſi- 
| ons therein were become practicable, another act was ſpeedil 
paſſed for effectually preventing any illicit trade from the Ile 
| of Man, the compaſſing of which had been the principal 
object in this purchaſe, and by this law every poſſible pre- 
caution was taken, not only to hinder for the prefent, but to 
prevent for the future the revival of ſuch pernicious practices. 
In a third act paſſed in the ſame ſeffions of parliament, it was 


judged expedient to give the inhabitants full liberty to export 


the produce of their iſland into Great Britain, and as an en- 

eouragement to the linen manufacture eſtabliſhed there, the 
ſame bounties were given upon the exportation of linens from 
thence as upon linens exported from Great Britain and Ire- 
land. This abſolute extinguiſhing of illicit commerce at 
once made a very great change, and may eaſily be conceived, 
in the {tate of things in that iſland, out of which great num- 
| bers of people who had been concerned therein quickly re- 
tired, not without an immediate detriment to the native inha- 
© bitants, who had profited by them conſiderably, by ſupplying 
of them with neceſſaries of every kind. This, though in 


% Thus far was not only written but printed ten years ago, when upon a ru- 
* Myur of the purchaſe of the Iſle of Man, the author ventured to leave a chaim 

in his bock which hath been filled up ſince it was finithed, ſo that the reader 
les the hinory of this ifle continued to the pretent time. But from the incon- 
venlenc es attending this experiment he judged it more prudent to wait for the 
necetlary informations in the tubiequent part of his work, than to expoſe him- 


{elf to the like inconveniencies. And with this candid account it is hoped the 
reader will be ſatisfied, | | 


ſome 
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ſome degree compenſated by the ſending over a regiment 
regular troops, the pay of which circulated though the iſland 
did not hinder the complaints of the people, who found emyy; 
houſes and magazines left upon their hands, and other incor. 
moditics neceſſarily reſulting from fo ſudden a revolution (+, 
In the very next ſeſſions of parliament, proviſion was mad: 
for the exporting grain of all ſorts to the Iſle of Man, to th- 
amount of two thouſand five hundred quarters annually from 
the ports of Southampton and Exeter, which being found in. 
convenient and expenſive, were afterwards changed to White. 
haven and Liverpool. Upon an application made in the ſame 
ſeſſions, in reference to a great quantity of bugles which g. 
mained in their warehouſes, an act paſſed for permitting then 
to export theſe bugles into Great Britain. A third act wx; 
alſo paſſed in reference to the making affidavits taken in Gre 
Britain, evidence in the Iſle of Man, and impowering his ma. 
jeſty by commiſſion out of the Exchequer, to ſettle port, 
creeks, members, &c. for the legal exportation and importz- 
tion of goods in the ſaid iſland, which was very ſoon after 
7 carried into execution with all the powers and privileges inci- 
| dent to ſuch places in Great Britain (s). 
1 | In the ſeventh year of his preſent r K. reign, upon the 
application of the inhabitants, an act paſted for encouraging 
the trade, manufactures, and fiſheries of the ſaid iſland. B 
this law the old duties were repealed, and new ones eſtabliſh- 
ed, permiſſion given to import flax, flax ſeed, wood aſhes, 
fiſh, and fleſh of all forts, and any kind of grain ſexcert 
from Great Britain) without the payment of any duty what 


ever. The ſubjects of Great Britain and Ireland were 110 Cul 
permitted to import into that iſland, white or brown linen Nees 


cloth, hemp or hemp ſeed, horſes or black cattle, utenſils and r 


inſtruments to be employed in agriculture, manufaCtures, 1 al 
fiſheries, and various other things, without payment of ary of 
duty, as alſo from Great Britain, ſalt, boards, timber, aud Eur 


(„) Stat. 3. Geo. III. cap. 26. 39. 43. Beſides the conſideration expreſed t th: 
the firſt of theſe acts, his majeſty was graciouſly pleaſed to grant to the Dube 3nd 


Nut 
1 Ducbeſs of Athol, an annual penſion of 2000 l. for their joint lives, upon the | 105 * 
4 revenue, which was judged teaſonable, as that revenue having ſuffered very muct 
| by the clandeſtine trade carried on from that and, fore compenſation ſhould de th 
mode at the expence ef that kingdom as well as of Great-Britain, fince both wer? be 
x 3 to be alike benefited by the entire ſupprefion of this great and hitherto growing | 
1 evil, The grols amount of the revenue of the Lord of Mar, upon a medium!“ 
1 ten years, was 7293 J. per annum. —(;) Stat. 6. Geo. III. cap. 43. 46. . ® Y 
A conſequence of the ſecond of theſe ads the following ports were appointts” C 
N Derby Bay at the ſouth-eaſt end of the ifland, Douglas in the centre of the en - 
1 {ide of the iſland, Ram ſay Bay towards the north-eaſt, and Hole Pele Bay C 
3 au the well lide of the iſland, oppoſite to Port Doutzlas. | k 
5 hoops. Wil 


* 
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| hoops, and likewiſe from the Plantations, iron in rods or bars, #1 
cotton, indigo, naval {ſtores and lumber. All ſhips belong - $ 
ing to the inhabitants of Man ſhould be deemed Britif built 
o all intents and purpoſes. There were likewiie premiums 
eiren for the encouragement of the herring hihery, but theſe 
being found to have no good effect, they were converted into 
i fund for repairing the ports. Premiums were alto given for 
E encouraging weaving, ſpinning, and exporting linen cloth, 
and various other proviſions made, which gave ſuch ſatisfac- 
tion as to prevent any farther emigrations ſrom thence to ire- 
and and other places. This was farther facilitated by another 
act paſſed the ſame year, for eſtabliſhing a regular pacquct be- 
tween Whitehaven and Douglas, and for erecting a poſt- 
office (t). | 
Ix the twelfth year of his majeſty's reign an act was made 
permitting the importation of white and red herrings, under 
2 ſmall duty, to any part of Great Britain, as alfo to export 
them to any part of America, under the ſat regulations that 
proviſions are ſent thither from Ireland. They were alſo al- 
lowed the privilege of ſhipping any quantity of ſalt requiſite 
for curing their herrings, which was of ſingular utility. Theſe 
inſtances of the attention of the Britiſh legiſlature have gra- 
dually had a very proper effect. All clandeſtine and illicit 
trade is now perhaps es thoroughly extinguiſhed there as in 
any part of the dominions of Britain, and even the meaner 
ſort of people cured of their propenſity to it. Some mer- | 
chants of property, who remained in the iſland, turned their =_ 
views another way, and having purchaſed large tracts of un- | 
cultivated land, made very conſiderable improvements. By 
degrees they raiſed much more wheat and flax than they did 
formerly, their manufactures, more eſpecially linens, begin to 
taiſe their heads, and that diſſolute, drunken, and idle kind 
of life which naturally attends ſmuggling, is in a great mea- 
Jure extinguiſhed. Their empty houſes begin to let again, B | 
and as there are ſtil] upwards of twenty thouſand people upon þ 
[the iſland, there ſeems to be very little doubt, that by the le- 4 
nity of the preſent government, and ſuch gradual encourage- Th 
ments as time and their own prudent behaviour may require, 
ine country will gradually wear a better face, and the people 
become eafier and happier than they were before, and this is 


=- 
— 


lt) Stat. 5 Geo. III. cap. 46. co. The fiſt of theſe laws was ver, dcepta— 
t e to the inhabitants, as it delivered them from many of the diffcuit ies 11d Gif- 
tovragements the former ſlatutes to prevent the enormous illicit trade carricd 
dn from thence had neceſſarily impoted upon them. The ſecond was likewiſe 
Rn. in eſtabliſhing a regular and conſtant cor re ſpondence with Great 
man, | 
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the rather to be expected from their natural diſpoſition, whit 


renders them chearful, frugal, and contented (u). : 

Such, according to the beſt lights that can be obtained. 3 
the prefent ſtate of the Iſland of Man, which may be w 
faid to have ſuffered as little as could be expected from ſuch ; 9 
revolution, which was chiefly owing to their feeling the imm. 5 
diate effects of their becoming Britifh ſubjects. They 2 5 
now no longer in a weak and precarious ſtate, but under ] 
protection of a powerful morarchy. . They are freed fru u 
thoſe hariihips . and inconveniencies which the reſidenc i uf 
amonntt them of men engaged in an illicit trade brought er o 
UPON the moit innocent natives. They now enjoy, at leaf | an 
in ſome degree, the benefit of the act of navigation, and my. ny 
ny other privileges and advantages reſulting from this chans: kn 


in their condition, which opens to them the faireſt proſpec ed 
from a proper application of their talents and induſtry, :n( i th 
conſequently affords them the greateſt encouragement to ſuch i & 
an exertion of their facultics, more eſpecially as they are ſur: Wi ft 
of effectual ſupport in all their reaſonable undertakings from 61 
their mother country, of which they have received many en- int 
neſts already (w). There are however many things that x-. 
quire their ſerious attention, in confequence of their having fac 
defire to co-operate in promoting their own intereſt, and n. 
which no doubt they will for that reaſon afford proper attenticn. Wis 

IT hath been already admitted that many of their old lan 
were wiſcly framed at the time of their inſtitution. But the rot 
it is to be conſidered that thefe laws were formed from a core. 
ſideration of the ſtate that this country and its inhabitantWhbar 
then were in, and ſeem all of them to be founded upon: 
principle of keeping them continually in the fame condition, 
As this was a thing impoſſible in its nature, ſo from a fenl: 


(u) Stat, 12 Geo, III. cap. 88. This attention to their herring fiſhery 64! 
been produCtive of very good effects. It had been formerly very conſidera 
but as frequently happens by theſe fiſh ſhifting their courte, had gracu''y © 
cayed. It is now become more pientiiul, the number of boats employed tes 
increaſed, and the duty of ten ſhillings upon a boat, together with certa'n 0! 
ties levied upon the ſhip: that enter their havers annually, to the nur © 
between four and &ve hundred, mekes a fund for the repairing and maintz nn 
their ports. — (w) As the intolerable miſchiefs that aroſe from the env 
height to which the contraband trade in this iſland had riſen, expoſed the 1 
tives to the ſeverity of the Britiſh government, ſo it is evident that the futs 
proſperity of the inhabitant« muſt depend upon their keeping down this fes 
cious weed, and never ſuffering it to fptout again, This being properly ziert 
ed to, will always furniſh them with a proper plea for indulgence and alt 
from the Britiſh legiſlature, which will certainly be afforded them, not 0!) 
account of their merit in this reſpe&, but that they may be encourages 9 
improve their land and trade as to add conſiderably, which is much in i 
power, to the public ſtock. 
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| o it, they have been induced to make alterations both by 
| committing their laws to writing, and making ſuch changes 
in them as they thought convenient; For theſe plain, but 
concluſive reaſons, they ought to think of reviving the whole 


| preſent ſituation, and to facilitate the means which it affords 
| tr the benefit of the community. This thould particularly 
| ciſpoſe them to relax in reference to thoſe ſtatutes which give 
E unreaſonable advantages to natives, and are viſibly oppreſſive 
upon ſtrangers. This would be apparently for their reputati- 
on, eſpecially if done voluntarily in their court of Tingwald, 
and to this they ought to have the leſs reluctance, ſince ma- 
ny advantages would accrue from it to themſelves, Their 
knowledge in reſpect to the arts of improvement is very limit- 
ed, their funds narrow, and this is the only method by which 
they can procure effectual remedies for both. It may perhaps 
be urged as an additional argument to accelerate fo neceſſary a 
ſtep, that in doing this they would only copy the example that 
Great Britain hath ſhewn, in her care and attention to their 
intereſts, ſince they became connected with her. 
Ix this review of the Jaws of the ifland, particular care 
L ſhould be taken to render every kind of landed property cer- 
tain and ſecure, For this is the baſis, and the only ſolid ba- 
[is of improvements of every fort ; for undoubtedly without 
this encouragement, induſtry will not he exerted, or at leaſt 
not exerted in its utmoſt force, If we look round upon the 
ſeveral countries of Europe we ſhall find, that more remain 
barren from the precarious poſl-fhons of their inhobitant, than 
from any defects in foil or climate This gare mult be ex- 
tended to leaſes, and even to tenants at wil!, or the pyor are 
as much intitled to their little property as the rich, 2% is 
only a ſenſe of this that can enable them to become {o, ....4 
zeir labour in this reſpect, though temporary only in regard 
to themſelves, muſt be of laſting benefit to the public. The 
reſent condition of this iſland demands both fill and toil, 
but there is a moral certainty, that if theſe are employed, they 
will be rewarded. For it has been ſhewn already from the 
widence of facts, that this iſland was once more populous 
nd better cultivated, and yet the bringing it to that mutt 
have been more difficult then than now. We evidently {2c 
hat good effects have followed in Britain by the eſtabliſhing 
pt good Jaws and relieving the people from reſtraints in point 


1 


1111 


we deen made ſince this iſland became part of the domini- 
ns of Britain, that the ſame cauſes will produce there the 
lame good effects. 
| N 2 IT 


| ſtem of their laws, in order to render them ſuitable to their 


bf property, and we likewiſe fee by the improvements that 
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IF Agriculture by the help of ſuch laws was once put inn 


a thriving ſtate, and the major part of the lands in this land E 
capable of it were brought into cultivation, amongſt my ”y 
other good conſequences, manufactures would naturally 1 
neceſſarily flourith, By mending the breed and increjy, ® 
the number of ſheep, than which nothing is more practical 10 
the quantity of wool would become more conſiderable, am oF 
the quality of it might be improved. The Laughton wobl j fy 
the hands of people of ſkill might be wrought into a var; WW... 
of cloths and {tufts, and if I have not been deceived in n. 8 


informations, there is a great deal in this iſland, that with. 
mixture of Spaniſh wool might be fabricated into th Wi 
light kind of cloths which the French carry to the Levin, Wiſh 
There are already very conſiderable quantities of flax, and u 
ry good in its kind, raiſed in the Ile of Man, and in vi 
of the encouragements before propoſed, there is no douht thy 
much moe might be raiſed, and as the linen manufacture | 
already well eſtabliſaed, it might with a few neceflary hel 
be brought into a flouriſhing condition. At the ſame time i 
is to be reinembered, that to procure perſons capable of puſh. 
ing both theſe manufactures to any conſiderable height, the 
muſt have their religious and civil liberties ſecured, hie 
were the inducements that brought over into this count 
thoſe who have carried them here to ſo great a perfection. & 
any old Jaws reſtraining theſe muſt have been made when u. 
ſuch valuable objects were in view, they ought for the ſake« 
the public good to be repealed (x). 

THESE points conſidered, and the already thriving and & 
voured ſtate of their fiſheries, by means of which they {en 
both white, and red, or ſmoaked heriings, to ſeveral market, 
we may be allowed to conjecture, that trade by degrees ma 
be effectually eſtabliſned. We know very well how much 
was counteracted by the impoverithed ſtate of the iſland, in: 
great degree occaſioned by the common people being dra 
from their honeſt occupations to aſſiſt in ſmuggling. Br 
tacſe evils being removed, and there being a fair proſpect“ 
commodities, and manufactures being raiſed by the native 
we may preſume that there will not be wanting merchan 
amongſt their countrymen ready to export them, This 1! 


(x) It is generally acknowledged, that excluſive of ſheep walks there 2 f 
o! t;fty thouſand acres of land capable of cultivation in this ifland, "Ie * 
2ccurate and judicious Mr, Dobbs coryputes, that arable land will yies 
pounds an acre, and that an acre of lend producing flax, and that flax wi 
inte linen of but eighteen pence a yard, will produce 301. This then, 4% 
to the woollen manuſaQture, and the fiſheries, would undoubtedly put it 
„er of the inhabitants of Man to become fich, populous, and happy. | ; 7 
Neun 
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© from being a mere fanciful or ſpeculative repreſentation, 
hat on the contrary the progreſs of theſe improvements, when 
ter come to be put in practice, will be found equally natu- 
tal and regular. The cultivation of their lands will of courſe 
render proviſions plentiful, and by augmenting the means of 
ſubſiſtence, and at the ſame time promoting uſeful labour, 
tender the country populous, and people, if induſtrious, are 
Ihe true in{truments of their own profperity. The taking a 
proper care of their ſheep and of their wool will find benefi- 
cal exerciſe for a multitude of hands, and emulation, with 
the aſſiſtance of a little inſtruction, bring a great variety of 
their wooll-n goods into repute and demand at home and a- 
broad, The advantages ariſing from hence will be eaſily con- 
ceived, when it is conſidered how many thouſand ſtone of 
kool are, and how many more might be produced, and that 
every ſtone of wool may be manufactured up to the value of 
our pounds ſterling. Lo this we may add, that there is per- 
thaps no country in the world that enjoys more advantages than 
(this for the carrying on with facility all the different branches 
of this lucrative mode of induſtry, The fame with equal 
truth and certainty may be ſaid in regard to their flax, which 
jf converted into fine thread, and a part of that employed in 
tic making of lace, as it very caſily might be, would fur- 
an employment for their women, and be productive of ama- 
ang pronts. In proportion as theſe manufactures roſe, the 
it of commerce, as we have before obſerved, would revive, 
ſor this hath been the caſe in all other countrics, and in iſlands 
„ vore eſpecially, particularly where they are furniſhed with 
ports well ſituated, and where their fiſheries furniſh a con - 
ant and active race of hardy ſeamen. Men are never blind 
aa e their own intereſts, and through the wildom of Providence 
ais attention to their own private concerns, and the defire of 
Bivancing the fortunes of themſelves and of their families, 
Wath all the good effects, and may therefore be truly conſider- 
das public ſpirit. 
Tais deduction founded on the true principles of political 
economy, and at the ſame time on the real ſtate and cir- 
kumſtanccs of this iſland, clearly evince, that what we have 
Þ often ſuggeſted as to the poſhibility of recovering it to a 
tompetent degree of importance, and raiſing the people into a 
tank conſiſtent with their preſent fituation, conſidered as the 
ſubjects of the crown of Great Britain, is perfectly practica- 
le, and muſt afford a pleaſing contemplation to every friend 
the welfare of this ſtate, and who have a proper ſenſe of 
dumanity, The raifing a little ſtate to a great one, the reſ- 
peung an innocent and deſerving people from obſcurity and 
poverty, by the aſſiſtance of that which is now become their 
mother 
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mother country, is a noble and Jaudable exertion of Wiſdon 
and authority, and the ſucceſs of this exertion will quick], 
become conſpicuous, when the inhabitants export their gy, 
commodities in their own veſſels, and thereby come to ky, 
an intercouſe with foreign nations, and participate in thy. 
advantages, which experience ſhews ſuch an intercouſe ha 
hitherto produced, and which affords us a moral certain, 
that in reſpect to them, as well as the inhabitants of all other 
iſlands, it cannot but produce. However ſmall. or conkne: 
ſuch a commerce may be at the beginning, yet the hay; 
ſituation of this ifland for an extenſive trade, and the jp, 
which ſuch a commerce would give to every ſpecies of indu. 
try amongſt the inhabitants, would ſpeedily increaſe the num. 
ber and the ſpirit of their merchants, who might reafonah]: 
hope, and would certainly receive, every equitable encoutag 
ment that the legiſlature of Great-Britain could give. Ty 
ſucceſs of their efforts would produce the moſt ſolid advan. 
tages to the inhabitants, give them a full conviction of the 
wide difference in reſpect to their own intereſts between a fa; 
and legal, and a contraband and illicit trade, fo that in; 
ſhort time it would be rendered evident, that the conduct « 
the Britiſh miniſtry was perfectly prudent in their purchat 
by which ſo many miſchiefs were removed and ſo many en. 
luments procured, both for the Britiſh nation and the pecy! 


of the Iſle of Man. | 


SEC! 
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SCECTION IV. 


Of the Weſtern Iſles dep?ndant on North- Britain, 
AK IR Hiſtory in the earlieſt ages. Mere inhabited before 


they became known to the Greeks and Romans. Once pa Heli 
and cultivated by a civilized induſtrious and commercial nation. 
Inconteſtible prog of this ind pendant both of hiſtory and tradi- 
tim. Theſe iſlands dependant upon and of great utility ts the 
mmarchs of Scotland. Invaded and conquered by Magnus 
King of Nor:vay. The country totally ruined, and the people 
rendered barbarous by that revolution. Recovered after a long 
ſeries of years, to the crown of Scotland by Alexander the Third. 
Their ſtate and condition under the ſucceeding kings of that coun- 
try. The cauſes of their ſmking into meaniefs aud miſery. Re— 
peated, though ine fectual attempts, ti retrieve and recover them. 
Their great value always known ond their real importance ac- 
inotoledgeu. This often inſiſted pin and explained by Englith 
as well as Scots writers. A change in their condition confidently 
expected from the union of the tibs crmons. Some #ind inten- 
tions manifeſted towards them by Fames the Firſt, Attempts 
made to eſtabliſh a fiſhery among /t them by Charles the Hiri. 
Theſe prove abirtive and their flatæ rendered _ than ever 
by the civil war, Tu excellent laws reſpecting the fiſhery paſ- 
fed by Charles the Second and ſome effays made to carry them into 
execution. Their ſituatim, little if at all mended, ſince that 
time. Their capacity for improvement fill remains unim— 
paired. The deſcription, ſituation, natural, civil, and com- 
nercial hiſtory of the Iſle of Bute. The like in reſbect to the Iſles 
of Arran, Ila, Fura, Mull, Sy, and the Long Ifland. There 
are in theſe and in the leſſer iſlands about them many valuable 
cammodities, and a varicty of materials for the ſupport of com- 
merce. The number of theſe may be caſily augmented and their 
qualities greatly improved. Benefictal informations, profitable 
diſcoveries, and ſeveral uſeful arts might be introduced from fo 
ragn countries into theſe iſles. Reaſons for their becoming ob 
Jects of public n:tice and encouragement, drawn from inſtances 
of utility that would reſult from thence to the Britiſh empire. 
An attempt to point out the means by which there is a moral 
. certainty that ſo important a work might be fully accompliſhed. 


The conſequences that in reſpect to the comman-wealth would cer- 
tainly attend them. | 


HE foregoing ſections, it is hoped, have given the can-- 

1 did and judicious reader full ſatisfaction, that the doc- 
tine we have eſpouſed of the ſuperior importance of iſlands, 
erounced on the many advantages that may be drawn from 
em, Was not an opinion haftily taken up, or has been ſo 


warmly, 


| 
| 
b 
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warmly maintained without juſt arguments for its ſupport (a 
Theſe, of which in this and in the following ſection, we 2. 
now to ſpea'., Whatever may be thought of them in their preſs, 
low and neglected circumſtances, are moſt undoubtedly thyj, 
parts of the Biitiſh dominions, that from their intrinſic quz 
lities are capable of the higheſt improvements; as will ea}; 
appear, if we conſider their number and extent; their hapy; 
ſituation in many and thoſe very important reſpects; more. 
ſpecially ſince the diſcovery and ſettlement of America; th 
number of inhabitants they actually maintain, and the f 
greater number that might ſubſiſt there, in a much more com. 
fortable, commodious, and with regard to their neighbours, in: 
more communicative condition, than is in the power of thi; 
who now dwell in them, and the conſequences that would naty. 
rally reſult from thence towards augmenting the ſtrength, en. 


DS 
tending the commerce, and promoting the naval power of Gude 


Britain (5). For theſe iſlands, which are the object of the pre. 
ſent ſection, though ſo little known, and therefore ſo litt 
eſteemed, make about a ninth part of North Britain, are cop. 
ſiderably larger than any county in South Britain, Yorkſhi; 
only excepted, equal in ſize to the counties of Kent an: 
Eſſex taken together, much larger than the province of Hy]. 
land, and indeed near half as large as the whole territories © 
the United Provinces (c). 

Ix order to treat this intereſting ſubject, for ſo in the ſequ 
it will appear to be, W and perſpicuouſly, it will! 
requiſite to give firſt a general and ſuccinct hiſtory of the 
iſles, from whence it will be ſeen what they have been, ar. 
how they came to be in the ſituation they now are; and ne 
a particular deſcription of the moſt conſiderable among 
them, that from thence the reader may diſcern the probabil: 
of what has been ſuggeſted on their behalf, that is, the re: 
dering them hereafter of more conſequence and of greater ut 
lity to the Britiſh empire (4). 

"THERE are good grounds to believe that the Phcenician 


and Carthaginians were acquainted with theſe iſlands, becz.' 


(a) Thucyd. lib. i. Diod. Sic. lib. v. Strab. lib. x. xiv. Ammian. Marcel. 


lib, xiv. c. 8. L'Eſprit de Loix, l. xviii. c. 6.65) The candid reader is def 


to carry it ever in his mind, that the attention ſhewn to or ardour expreſec ! 


— e $5 


— 
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this work for promoting the intereſts of particular places, does not procced tn 
any partial regard to them, but from a zealous deſire of rendering all par! 
the Britiſh dominions conducive in the higheſt degree of which they ate re! © 
tively capable, to the general welfare of the Britiſh empire. (c) Temple 
Survey of the Globe, EI. i. ii. vi.—(4) It we had ever been poliefſed of « 

rable hiſtory or deſcriptica of theſe iſles, they would not at this day bave (BE 1 
in this condition. I 


fro s | 
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rom them the Greets muſt have derived their knowledge (e). 
it nad the works of Pytneas of Marſeilles 'f), who ex- 
orei-'/ affiums that he had himſelf viſited all the coaſts of 
Euro e, tom Cadiz to the mouth of the Tanais or Don (g), 
ve ſhould be able to ſprak with greater certainty ; for though 
he is decred by Strabo as a fiiſe and fabulous writer (5), yet 
Fratolthenes, who was even in Strabo's opinion, a molt learn- 
ed and judicious geographer (2), had a very different opinion 
of him, and it, as has been before hinted, we had his wri- 
tings, they would certain'y give us eatlier and perhaps better 
notions of the { te 111 ww ich they then were, than can be col- 
Jeted from thol- who ame after him. Diodorus Siculus (+) 
| fays only, that there were many iflands about Britain. Stra- 
bo (1) agrees in this, but being prejudiced againſt Pytheas, re- 
jects all that he had ſaid concerning them, and though he was 
indiſputably a very learned and able writer, yet as he expreſsly 
places Ireland to the north of Britain, and argues from thence, 
that no country could be habitable that lay ſtill farther north 
than that iſland (l), we may plainly perceive that he was not 
infallible in his judgment, and that what Pytheas ſaid, con- 
cerning iſlands to the north of Ireland, might be worth know- 
ing; notwithſtanding he, on the principle before- mentioned, 
rejected his teſtimony. Pomponius Mela (), a very accurate 
and judicious writer, mentions the Orkneys, and tells us the 
were thirty in number, with narrow channels between them; 
but he ſays nothing of the weſtern iſles. Tacitus alſo is ft- 
lent concerning them, though he gives us a very particular 
account of Agricola's directing the Roman fleet to paſs round 
the whole of Britain (o), when ſteering to the north of the 
Orkneys, he ſays they had fight of Thule, by which he, as 
well as Pytheas of Marſeilles, muſt have meant Shetland, 
though what the Gree\s in general ſay of that country agrees 
better with Iceland (p). Pliny makes the Orkneys forty, and 
the weſtern iſlands which he calls Hæbudes thirty (2). So- 


(e) Strab. Geogragh. lib. xxi. p. 57 et ſeq. Plin. Nat, Hiſt. lib. v. c. 12. 


vii, c. 66. Pomp. Mela de ſitu Orbis, lib. i. c. 12.—(f) This Pytheas, in the 
opinion of the learned Voſſius, flouriſhed under Ptolemy Philadelphus, and a- 
mongſt other works wrote an account of Thule, by which it ſhould ſeem he 
meant Shetland, and though at firſt ſight, more eſpecially to ſuch as are unac- 
quainted with thoſe iſlands, the few lentences remaining of that work appear 
very ablurd, yet, as we may have occaſion to ſhuw, they contain ill told truths. 
—(g) Geog. lib ii. p. 104.— (%) Ibid. lib, i. p. 63.—(:) Id. ibid. —(+4) Bibl. Hiſt. 
lib. v. p. 209-—{({) Geogr. lib. iv. p. 201,-(m) Geog. lib, ii. p. 115. iv. p. 201. 
—(#n) De ſitu Orbis, lib. iii. c. 6,—(s) In vit. Agricolæ, cap. x.—(p) Strabo, lib. 
W. p. 201. though he there again centures Pytheas as a fabulous writer, yet ad- 
m 


= his accounts of theſe northern countries probable engugh.— (f) Nat. Hiſt. 
W,1v.c. 16. | | 


linus 


| 
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Scandinavia or from Germany, theſe iſlands lying directly in 


ec 
the way, were very likely to be at leaſt as early, if not eatlie- | th 
ſettled, than either (d); and this adds ſomewhat to the creg;, Bo 
bility of thoſe accounts from ancient writers before produce; 
which aſſert that they actually were ſo ſettled (e). This ab e 
receives additional and no inconſiderable countenance, fron WK th 
the annals of the ſeveral northern nations, which however (ic. WT ki 
cordant in other points, agree in 1eſpect to this (F). Th WM cc 
ſame may be ſaid, with regard to the lives of thoſe holy pet. th 
ſons, who planted the Chriſtian faith in the north of Britain, WWF th 
in Ireland, and in theſe iſlands, by which are meant not th: WW © 
modern legendary romances of thoſe ſaints, but the tober an! MF h: 
authentic hiſtories of their apoſtolic labours, penned by thei: n 
immediate diſciples, who lived within this period, and wer: WE ic 
eye-witneſſes of what they relate (g). To theſe we may join . 
the Saxon and Iriſh chronicles, with that of the Iſle of Man h, « 
The ancient hiſtoges, and the few remaining annals of th: WW ! 
Scots abbies (i) concur with theſe, as do alſo thoſe incontehi. a 
ble events in reference to Scots affairs hereafter mentioned, e 
from authors of different countries, which from their conf: t 
quences are placed beyond doubts of ſuſpicion (4). But if w. {W | 
may ſubjoin to theſe, that kind of indelible and incorruptibl: 
teſtimony which ariſes from the remains of heathen temple | 
in ſome places (1), ruins of _— work in others, ſtrong 
walls and fences artificially conſtructed, ſtill tho? rarely tobe 


ſeen, as having been long time ſwallowed up by the ſca (n, 
innumerable forts almoſt where (x), and decayed chapels, the 
dedications of which preſerved by uniform and invariable trz- 
ditions, which as well as their materials and conſtruction, 2! 
refer to theſe times (o), with a multitude of other circumſtan- 


(d) Sax. Gram. Hiſt. Dan. lib. ii. Lyſchander Genealog, Reg. Dan. p. 32: 
Langhorn. Antiquit. Albion. p. zog. Stillingfizet Orig. Britan. p. 245.— 
(e) Pytheas Maſſilienſis ap. Strab. lib. i. p. 63. Plutarch. de Oraculor. De. 
tet. Solin, Polyhiſt. cap. xxv..-(f) Olaus Magnus, Pontanus, Tortzus— 
(g) Adamnani Vita S. Columb. Vita S. Giliz in Actis BeneciCtini:, V. 
ta S. Niniani per Eldradum— ) Beda, Chron, Sax. Alured: Beverl. O Fa- 
herty Ogygia. Cnron. Manniæ ap Camdeni B-itan —{!) Chron, de Maile, 
Fordun, Scotichron. Liber Paſletenſis.—(+) Such as granting J Coluim Ki, i. « 
Iaſula Seceſſus Columbz, to that taint and all his mooks, their making this mc- 
naſtery their royal burying-place; the inflituting a great officer, whole title wa; 
Iaſularum Seneichallus, marthal of the iſles, or rather ſteward, all circumſtan— 
ces ſhewing the importance of theſe countries, and their dependance on the 
crown of Scotland.—{(/) Martin's Weſtern Iſlands, p. 9. where he deſcribes 1 
large temple of the diuids in the Ifle of Lewis, Rowland's Mona Antiqua te- 
ſtaurata, p. 336 —(m) On the weit fide of Lewis remains are ſeen of wal, 
dwellings, &c,-(n) Fordun. Scotichron. lib. ii. cap. 10.— 0) Such as St. Fiat 
nas, in att iſland of the lame name: St, Ronan in Rona; St, Tarrani, in T:* 
rans-ay; St, Ulton, ia Valay ; St. Barr, in Kiſmul ; St. Columb, in Iona; St. 


Ouran, in the ſame iile ; St, Dogaan and St, Katherine in the Ile of Egg, 45! 
many others, 


* 
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des, not leſs ſtrong than theſe, which might be mentioned (, 
ö the proofs to every candid reader, will appear concluſive, — 


But to proceed, 


Duncan King of Scots, being about the middle of the 


clerenth century murdered by his couſin Macbeth (), who 
| thereupon uſurped the throne, the two ſons of the deceaſed 
© Ling fled, the eldeſt into England, and the youngeſt, ac- 
| cording to a cuſtom already mentioned, to ſome of his fa- 


ther's relations in the weſtern iſles (7), Siward Earl of Nor- 


F thumberland, by the command of Edward the Confeſſor, re- 
E fored Malcolm Kenmore, the eldeſt fon of King Duncan, to 
© his father's dominions (s), He governed Scotland with great 
reputation upwards of thirty-ſix years (t). He and his eldeſt 
ſon Edward being ſlain in Northumberland, Donald Bane, 


i.e, the White, his younger brother, returned with a conſi- 


| derable force out of the iſles, and uſurped the kingdom (0. 


Duncan, a natural fon of King Malcolm drove him out, and 


aſſumed the regal title. But Donald Bane procuring his mur- 


der, ſeated himſelf once more on the throne, ſacrificing, as 


the Scots hiſtorians affirm, the weſtern iſlands to Magnus 


King of Norway, for his aſſiſtance, which rendered him odi- 


ous to the nation (w). This however is certain, that A. D. 
1098 King Magnus, with a potent naval armament, attacked 
theſe iſlands (x). The firſt fury of his cruel irruption fell up- 


on Lewis; which ſubdued, he ſteered for Sky, which large 


and then well inhabited iſland alſo ſubmitting, he took there 
ſuch a quantity of cattle as ſufficed to revictual his fleet. He 
next reduced Terviſt and Iviſt, afterwards Mull and. all the 
northern iſles, Then proceeding ſouth, he ſpent ſome time 
in pillaging Ila, burning their dwellings, deſtroying the in- 
habitants, and laying every thing waſte where he came. The 
wretched people, flying as they could, endeavoured to take 
ſhelter ſome in Cantire, others in Ireland, Magnus purſuing 
them, carried fire and ſword into both countries, and after 
rayaging their coaſts, ſubdued the Iſle of Man, and made an 


(p) As for inſtance, their numerous holy wells, dedicated to thoſe ſaints, 
mentioned by Beda and the Saxon as well as the Scots and Iriſh chronicles, 
The-ſongs of their old bards, ſupported by the names of mountains, rivers, 
rocks, &c, with the memoirs of their enciert families, whoſe poſſeſſions and 
pretenſions afford inconteſtible marks of their authenticity—(g) He was grarc- 
ion to King Malcolm by his only child Beatrix who eſpouſed Cyrnin, Abthane 
or ſteward of the iſles, Schotichron. lib. iv. c. 39.,—(r) Chron. de Mailros, p. 
156, Fordun. Scotichron, lib. iv. c. 45, Boeth. Scot. Hiſt, lib. xii. fol. 250. a, 
—(5) Chron, de Mailros, p. 158. Simeon Dunelmenſ. ap. x. Script. col. 187. 
W. Malmeſb. de geit. Reg. Anglor. lib. ii. p. 79.—(r) Chron. Saxon. p. 199. J. 
Major de geſt. Scotorum, lib. iii. c. 8. Boeth, Scot. Hiſt. lib, xii, fol. 260. 2.— 
% Fordug. Scotichron. lib. v. c. 2 1.— (75) J. Major de geſt. Scotor. lib. iii. c. 
9. Heck. Boeth. Scot. Hiſt. lib. xii. fol. 261. a. (&) Chron. de Mailros, p. 162. 


2 Dunelm. Hiſt. apud x, Script, col, 223. Orderic Vital. Hiſt. Eecleſiaſt. 
ib, x, 


attempt 
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attempt upon Angleſey, as has been already mentioned“, 
We have not the foregoing particulars relative to this expel. 
tion from Britith or Iriſh hiſtorians, whoſe veracity might |. 
ſuſpected, but from the poems of two Norwegian bards, i}, 
according to the cuſtom of that age, attended King Mar; 
on purpoſe to record his triumphs (z). t may ſeem trans; 
that he met with no reſiſtance from the Scots, but the wors,. 
will ceaſe when we conſider, the colluſion between Magn, 
and Donald Bane gave riſe to this expedition, and that Eds; 
the fon of Malcolm Kenmore, affiſted by a ſmall body « 
Engliſh troops, under the command of his uncle by the e 
ther ſide Edgar Atheling, at this very juncture entered Sc. 
land, and defeating and making priſoner the uſurper, reſcay! 
himſelf on the throne of his anceſtors, ſo that a nation thu; 
occupied at home had no leiſure to look to her affairs abroad. 
however important (a). 

TRE manner in which the inhabitants were treated at th: 
time the weſtern iſlands were reduced by King Magnus is {u#. 
ciently characteriſtic of the ſpirit of the Norwegian government, 
Where the people patiently ſubmitted to a ſuperior force, 
they were plundered of all they poſſeſſed, their dwellings ce- 
ſtroyed, and themſelves exterminated, where they made an; 
reſiſtance (5). Under ſuch maſters, not only every ſpecies of 
art and induſtry decayed, but even the memory of paſt improve- 
ments was in time buried in oblivion. Perſons of the beſt 
condition retired immediately with ſuch effects as they could 
withdraw, and they were gradually followed by thoſe, who be. 
ing accuſtomed to a civilized mode of life, had no reliſh for the 
manners newly introduced, and were beſides capable of acqui- 
ring a ſubſiſtance in other countries (c). Agriculture, which 
had been carried to a conſiderable height, became neglected, for 
very few would chuſe to cultivate the foil, where, from repeate 
debarkations of invaders, they diſcerned little or no ſecurity 
of reaping the benefits of their labours (4). This decay of hul- 
bandry was followed by thinning the numbers, and ſpoiling 


(y) Political Survey of Creat Britain, vol. i. p. £29.—(z) Torfæus Hil. 
Nor. P. iii. cap. 4. p. 421. The names of the two Norwegian bards, who's 
ſongs of this expedition have been tranſcribed into their hiſtories, were Bc. 
nus Curvimanus and Thorkell Hamarſkiold, which alſo ſhews the authority 
theſe poetic chronicles, which were beyond all doubt the moſt ancient recon: 
of the northern nations,—{a) Chron, Saxon. p. 266. Fordun. Scotichron. V 
v. cap. 28. Major de Geſtis Scotorum, lib, iii. cap. 9,—(5) Rerum Orcadent 
um Hiſtoria, lib. i. cap. 17. p. 71.— (c) So the Norwegian bards before mer- 
tioned expreti:ly inform u<.—'d) The ingenious Mr. Liſte, in Eis Obtervetit 
on Huſbandry, one of the beit books in our language, vol. 1. p 53. having © 
icribed a very Cor moAious rlaveh (borrowed from the Roraans) il! empicyt 
am.oneſt the inhabitants of the Iſle of Harries, breaks out into this exclamtior, 
„wonder theic barbarous iſlanders ſhould have it in ate, and got we in Fog 
© land!“ | 
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the breed of their horſes and cattle. The habitations from 
houſes dwindled to hovels, their churches and chapels mout- 
lered into ruins, their fortreſſes were left a prey to wind and 
weather, and little watch towers in their ſtead erected round 
the coaſts, from whence in caſe of defcents, ſignals by light- 
ing fes might be given (e). Veliels were ſeldom employed, 
as in times paſt, either in fiſhing or in commerce, but in 
continual deſcents on the neighbouring countries or other pi- 
natical expeditions, by which they provoked frequent invaſi- 
ons (F). Moſt of their clergy and monks went either to 
Scotſand or Ireland to their former pupils, and inſtead of re- 
ceiving, as in time paſt, the youth of thoſe countries for in- 
ſtruction and education in their monaſteries, theſe iſles grew 
to be the receptacle of outlaws and malecontents from all the 
northern kingdoms, and of courſe their former mild and equi- 
table mode of rule was utterly ſubverted, a number of pett 
tyrants ſtarted up, who maintained themſelves by violence and 
rapine (g). Thus in the ſpace of ſomewhat leſs than two hun- 
dred years, a total revolution happened in the manners of the 
nation, and, in confequence of that, as total a change in 
the face of the country (4). 

IT cannot be doubted, that the Scots nation were extreme] 
ſenſible of this diminution of their power and credit, by the 
loſs of theſe iſles; and tho' they had a ſucceſſion of five mo- 
narchs, none of them deficient either in courage or abilities, 
and ſome highly extolled for both, yet they were not recover- 
ed, and indeed no great efforts made towards it, the reaſons 
of which, from their own compared with the hiſtories of 
neighbouring countries may be very eaſily collected. In the 
firſt place the kingdom was very often in ſuch confuſion as re- 
quired much prudence in enacting laws, and no ſmall applica- 
tion in getting thoſe laws carried into execution (2). There 
were frequent conſpiracies againſt the perſons of ſome of theſe 
kings, which, tho” detected and defeated, were attended with 
a great deal of perplexity and trouble (4). The diſputes and 
wars which they embarked in againſt the kings of England, 
and the many journeys they made thither, and their voyages 


(e) The Danes ere&ed the very ſame kind of towers, wherever they ber2me 
malters in Ireland, of which there are large accounts in the Enzliſh tranflation of 


Sir James Ware's Antiquities of th-t iſland, but theſe differ much from the for. 


treſſes erected in earlier times, an by more civilized and more induſtrious inhabi- 
tants.— (7) Fordun. Scotichrcn. fol. 153. a. Hect. Boeth. Scot. Hiſt, lib. x1. 
fol, 284. Major de Gelt. Scot. lib. iv. cap. 6.—(g) Boeth. Scotor. Hit. 1%, 
Ain. Buchan, Rer. Scotic. Hiſt. lib. vii. Rer. Orcad. Hiſt. lib. ii. p. 161,—{5) 
Compare, as far as they can be compared, the accounts given of theie people br - 
fore and after the Norwegian conqueſt.—-(!) Fordun. Scotichron, fol. 155. b. Leil. 
de Geſt. Scotor. lib. vi. p. 219, 220. Buchanan, Rer. Scotic. Hiſt. lib. vii — 


) Chron. de Mailroſe, p. 173, 183, 185, 189, 190, 193, 203. Boeth. M jor. 
Leſl, Buchan, 
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into France, occupied them not a little (/). Beſides, the No 
wegians being in poſſeſſion ©. Orkney and Sii-tland, as e 
as the weſtern iſlands, aſſiſted their r-bell:ous ſubjects, and in 
their ſupport made many deſcents on both the weſt and «a 
fides, and were almoſt continually committing depredations n 
the coaſts (n. Add to all theſe, the want of naval for: 
which as in a great meaſure occaſioned y being deprived 2 
theſe iſles, ſo from this defect aroſe the little hope of recover. 
ing them. By ſlow degrees however, principally by a tia 
regard to juſtice, encouraging induſtry, and giving all the 
countenance poſſible to commerce, a maritime ſtrength waz x 
length raiſed This encouraged Alexander II. to demand th 
reſtitution of the Ebudæ, as taken without right from the crown 
of Scotland, and ſtill unjuſtly and injuriouſly detained (4), 
Haquin, who in the Latin Chronicles is called Aco or Hacys, 
King of Norway, rejected this demand, neither would he 
liften to an overture made him, of receiving for this reſtitution 
a compenſation in money. This abſolute and peremptory re. 
fuſal determined Alexander to have recourſe to arms, tho! he 
knew in a diſpute at ſea his force was much inferior to that 
of his enemy. How he might have ſucceeded in this arduou; 
undertaking cannot be determined, but it is certain he pro- 
ceeded boldly and yet with prudence. Before he could effect 
any thing deciſive, he was ſeized with a fever, of which be 
died in the iſland of Bernera (9). 

ALEXANDER II. was ſucceeded by his ſon of the ſame name, 
a Child of eight years old, in whoſe minority the public affair; 
were much neg ected. In this ſpace, Haquin King of Nor- 
way neglectes nothing that could tend to ſecure the ifland: 
which he poſſeſſed. He ſent for their princes to, and careſſed 
them in his court, granted them many favours, encourage! 
them in equipping ſquadrons, and augmented his own fleet, 
that he might be in a condition to meet his enemies, whenever 
they appeared (9). Alexander the Third, as ſoon as he wa: 
of age, took the moſt effectual meaſures in his power to vindi- 
cate his right to theſe iſlands, and to revenge his father's death. 
With this view he ſent a ſtrong ſquadron under the com- 


(!) Chron. de Mallroſs, 173, 183, 185, 189, 190, 193, 203.— () Both. 


Scot. Hiſt. lib. xiv, Buchen. Rerum Scoric. Hiſt. lib. vii. Rerum Occac, 
Hiſt. lh. i. cap. 38.— “) Boeth, Scot. Hiſt. ubi ſupra, Hiſt. Orcad. ib. i. 1 
16 3.— (e) Chron. de Mailteſs, p. 219. where, from the inſcription en this mi 
narch's tomb, it is called Cerſus ei. Fordun. Scotichron, fol. 161, 162. we 60: 
Kernercy. Chron. Marni A. D. 1249 cells it Karwary. So it ftands in tte 
Daniſh hiſtories. Put from s charter of confirmation by King Robe:t Bruce, " 
appears to have been Bernera, a ſmall iNand between North Uiſt and Harriet —7 


Cron. de Meilroſs, p. 200, 221, 222. Major, de Reb. Geft. Scot. l i”: 


Buchanan. Rer. Scot, Hilt. lib. vii, 


mand 
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mand of the Earl of Roſs, to reduce the ſmaller iſles (q). The 


| news of this obliged Haquin V. King af Norway to haſten his 
| preparation, to preſerve what were ſtill and had been to long 
| his anceſtors and his poſſeſſions. In the ſummer A. D. 1263 


ve failed with ſome ſtout ſhips to Shetland, and from thence to 


Orkney, where his whole fleet was to aflemble. As ſoon as 


his ſquadron had joined, he ravaged Cantire; and having pro- 
vided for making a diverſion in the North, by an invaſion in 


| Caithneſs, proceeded with his fleet to attack the iſles of Arran 


and Bute, which he quickly reduced. Thus far ſucceſs. at- 
tended him, and the Scots, inſtead of recovering the iſlands 
which they had loſt, ſeemed in no ſmall danger of being de- 


| prived of the very few they had left. But Haquin debarking 


wenty thouſand men on the continent, was totally defeated in 
the memorable battle of Larges, fought on the firſt of Auguſt, 
with the ſlaughter of two thirds of his forces by the army of 
the King of Scots, upon which he retircd haſtily to his ſhips, 
and theſe being diſſipated by a ſtorm, and many of them de- 
ſtroyed, he returned with the ſhattered remains of his fleet to 
the Orkneys, and there, after a few days ſickneſs, expired (r). 
Alexander did not let ſo favourable an opportunity flip awa 

unuſed. The naval force that was inſufficient to diſpute the 
dominion of the ſea with the Norwegians, was powerful 
enough to reduce the Ifle of Man, ſo that its King became 
tributary to Alexander. But taught by the fate of Haquin the 


* great incertainty of war, he had again very wiſely recourſe to 


negotiation with Magnus King of Norway, ſon to H-quin, 
with whom at length he concluded a treaty in A. D. 1266, by 
which he recovered Man and all the iſlands (thoſe of Orkney 
and Shetland excepted) paying to Magnus four thouſand marks 
ſterling in four years, and an arnuity of one hundred marks 
ſterling, on the feaſt of St. John the Baptiſt yearly ; which 
ireaty was ſolemnly ratified by both Kings Magnus IV. and 
Alexander III C/), and they lived afterwards in ſuch union, 
ihat the latter beſtowed in marriage his daughter, the Princeſs 
Margaret, on the ſon of the former, who had by her an only 
daughter, called alſo Margaret, ſtiled the MariD of Nok- 
WAY), and who by the death of her grandtather without iſſue, 
became (but ſhe ſurvived not long) the indiſputed heireſs of 
the crown of Scotland (t ). 


(9) Hiſt. Orcad. lib. 33. p. 165. It is very remarkable that of this expedi- 
don (in which the iſles were cruelly ſpoiled) there is not the leaſt mention 


made by any Scots Hiſtorian.— (7) Fordun. Scotichron. fol. 164, 165. Chron, 


de Mailroſs, p. 229. Chron. Manniz, A. D. 1260. Boeth. Scotor. Hiſt. lib. 
il. p. 288, 289. Hiſt. Orcad. lib. ii. p. 165, 175.—(s) The original treaty 
's ſtill preſerved in the archives of the crown of Denmark. See allo, For- 
dun. Scotichron. fol. 164, 165. Skene de Verborum Significatione, under the 
word ANNugLL, Hiſt. Orcad. p. 171, 198.—(?) Fordun. Scotichron. fol. 
= J. Major de Reb. Geſt. Scot. lib. iv. fol. 68. a. Bocth. Scot. Hiſt. lib. 
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THE iſlands during the remainder of the reign of Alexan(,, 
III. a wiſe and juſt Prince, attentive to commerce, and {olic.. 
tous about a naval power, began again to thrive, and their it. 
habitants recovering from their misfortunes, afſiduoufly applies 
to cultivate the arts of peace. But in leſs than twenty Ve, 
the ſcene was again changed entirely, by the premature dex 
of that monarch, and the troubles that followed it (u). Thi: 
gave the chiets, through all the iſſles, an opportunity to ſet yy 
for themſelves, and quarrels ariſing amongſt them, they har. 
raſied and deſtroyed cach other's countries, and thereby ſpreac 
farther and wider that deſolation which was but too general he- 
fore C. However in thoſe ifles King Robert Bruce found 
ſheiter in his greateſt diſtreſs, which gave him fo true a ſenſe 
of their importance, that as ſoon as he could bring his affair; 
into ſome order, he took care to ſecure the title to them, by 
renewing Anno Domini 1312, with Haquin V. King of Nor- 
way, the treaty of ceſſion, made between Magnus IV. and 
Alexander III. their reſpective predeceſſors, at his court in 
Iaverneis {x). He alſo kept up a fleet, ſhewed kindneſs 1 
tome of their chiefs, and amongſt other points in his politic] 
teſtament, this was one, that his ſucceſſors ſhould conſider the 
Weſtern liles, when properly improved and well managed, 2 
highly advantageous, or if in bad hands, exceedingly dangerou: 
to their realm, and for this reaſon, ſhould never truſt the gc- 
vernment of them to a ſingle perſon (py). But the example h: 
tet, in demoliſhing the fortreſſes in the Ifle of Man, after he 
recovered it out of the hands of Edward I. had a bad effect, 
tor being followed by his ſucceſſors, it left the iſlands nabet 
and detenceleſs, which diſcouraged induſtry, and made wa; 
lor general indigence. The detaching theſe countries from the 
lovereignty of Norway fo leſſened the naval power of thi 
crown, as to give great eaſe to its neighbours, and this fell ou 
too at a very critical conjuncture, for if Alexander III. had nc: 
re-annexed, and re-annexed them as he did, not by conquel 
but by purchaſe, the Scots, in the diſtreſſed and diſtracted cor 
dition to which they were reduced by domeſtic diſſentions anc 
repeated invaſions, could never have withſtood a Norwegian fc 
and army, though inferior in ſtrength to thoſe they had forma! 
(though ſometimes not without great difficulty) defeated (g 
It was no queſtion a juſt ſenſe of this engaged King Rober 


(u) Boeth. Scot. Hiſt. lib. xiv. Leſlæi de Rebus Geſtis Scotor, lib. vi. Br 
chanan. Rerum Scot. Hiſt. lib. viii.—-(w) As a ſtriking inſtance of this ve 
find the iollowing paſlage in the Norwegian annals A. D. 1301. One Lok 
lard, at this time infeſted the Weſtern Iſles, who put to death his adoptt- 
brother John, and ſlew beſides 4000 perſons, and 3000 children of both ext: 
—{(x) Hiſt. Orcad. lib. ii. p. 172, 173. Skene, de verborum Significatione, 4 
before cited.—{( y) Boeth. Scotor. Hiſt. lib. xiv. Lefl. de Reb. Gt! 
Scot. lib. vi. p. 249. Buchanan. Rerum Scotic. Hiſt. lib. viii.—(s) Boes. 
Scotor. Hiſt. lib. xi. fol. 229, 243. lib. xiii. p. 289. Lefl. de Rebus Gel! 
Scotor. lib. v. p. 196, 197, 203. Chron. de Mailroſs, p. 226. 
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© Bruce to renew the treaty with King Magnus, and it is not 
impoſſible, that his demolition of the fortreſſes might be to 
tender the iſles leſs tenable by the Norwegians, in caſe they 
retook them. 
| ArTER the demiſe of King Robert, who left his dominions 
d to his fon David, then in his minority, there followed a new 
(eee of trouble and confuſion, which laſted near a century. 
In this ſpace, the great men 1n different parts of the kingdom 
ereed their lands into a kind of Principalities, in which they 
{W governed according to their own humours, and ſeldom agree- 
ing amorgſt themſelves, inſtead of having recourſe to the laws, 
took up arms againſt each other, and thus every little quarrel 
vas decided by the ſword. It may be eaſily conceived what 
dreadful effects this produced in the manners of the people, 
and in the ſtate of the country (a). But theſe fad diſorders, 


-s they no where roſe to a greater height, ſo they no where 
6 produced greater calamities, than in theſe Weſtern Iſles. The 
n principal perſon here was the chief of the potent family of 
Macdonald, who in ſupport of his claim to the Earldom of 


| Roſs, debarked many thouſand men in that country, and was 
e defeated with much difficulty and great loſs on both ſides, un- 
a3 der the regency of the Duke of Albany (6b). James I. on his 
| return from his captivity in England, endeavouring to bring 
the affairs of his dominions into good order, met with great 
obſtructions from this family, whom he ſometimes treated with 
clemency and ſometimes with rigour (c). But to facilitate the 
bringing all things in theſe parts into a regular and peaccable 
condition, the King very prudently determined to renew the 
treaty with the crown of Norway, which was done accordingl 

July 29, 1426, and the arrears of the annual penſion reſerved 
on account of the troubles and expenſive wars in which the 
crown of Scotland had been engaged, were for the preſervation 


no. of peace and a good correſpondence between the two crowns 
ie W remitted (d). After this, the King applied himſelf with in— 
on. cetatigable diligence to the care of public affairs and to re- 
ag moving thoſe innumerable diforders which, through the long 
ice WW relaxation of the government, overſpread the whole kingdom. 
do difficult a taſk as this required, though purſued with the 
WF utmoſt ardour, a long courſe of time. In the ſpace of eleven 


ber years however, King James made ſo great a progreſs, that there 
was the glorious proſpect before him of a regular and well ſet- 


5% died ſtate, when by a conſpiracy of malecontents, whom by his 
ve 

ok , , 
;na (a) Major. de Geſt. Scotor. lib. v. vi. Lefl. de Rebus Geſt. Scotor. lib. 


Vil. Buchanan. Rer. Scot. Hiſt. lib. xX. — (6) Boetb. Scotor. Hiſt. lib. xvi. 
"x ſol, 341. Leſl. de Rebus Geſt. Scotor. lib. vii. p. 268, 269. Buchanan, Rer. 
Gd Cor. Hig. lib. x.—(c) Boeth. Scotor. Hiſt, lib. xvii. fol. 347. Major. lib. 
RT dg fol. 142. Lefl, de Reb. Geſt. Scotor. ib. vii. p. 273.—(4) Hiſt. Orcad. 


td. ii, b. 182, Skene takes not the leaſt notice of this, or indeed any of the 
deots Hiſtorians. 
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ſtrict juſtice and upright conduct he had provoked, he Was i; 


the flower of his age cruelly murdered in his palace (e), 

Ix the courſe of the minority of James II. the kingdom wa. 
again torn by inteſtine diſſentions, in which the people of the 
iſles, intent, as uſual, on rapine, had their full ſhare, ar; 
landing with a great force on the Welt fide of Scotland, are 
ravaging a great tract of country, committed moſt inhumn 
barbarities. The King, when he aſſumed the government into 
his own hands, did all he could to repreſs theſe diſorders, ard 
to reſtore peace throughcut his dominions (7). In oppoſiticn 
to this, and to ſupport their own greatneſs, the ambitious Ear 
of Douglas and the Lord of the Iſles, with other potent Lore, 
entered into a ſolemn league, and in conſequence of this, th; 
Earl of Douglas was to take arms, in order to reduce the South, 
and the Lord of the Illes the North part of the kingdoms ( 
But in this attempt they failed, and after a long contention and 
much bloodſhed on both ſides, the Lord of the Iſles was force 
to have recourſe to the royal clemency, which he obtainc, 
and fo long as the King lived behaved aiterwards as became: 
good ſubject (4). It was towards the cloſe of this monarch; 
reign, that by the interpoſition of the crown of France, thc 
diſputes with Chriſtian I. King of Denmark and Norway, in 
relation to arrears of the annuity payable for the weſtern iſles, 
were prevented from breaking out into a war, and an expedi- 
ent propolicd, to put a final end to theſe altercations, by mar- 
rying the daughter of King Chriſtian to the young Prince! 
Scotland (i) But before this treaty could be concluded, King 
James was unfortunately flain at the ſiege of Roxboroug), 
Auguſt the 3d 1460 (&). One of the firſt ſiniſter events in the 
minority of James III. was a new rebellion of this Lord of the 
Iſles, though in obedience to the deceaſed King's command:, 
he had marched with three thouſand men to the fiege of Rox- 
borough, from wlence, after taking that place, he return 
with them home. In this new irruption he brought the wholc 
ſtrength of the iſles, ravaged a large extent of country, made 
the Earl of Athol the King's uncle with his counteſs pri 
foners, and acquired by plundering the country an immense 
booty. Yet in the cloſe he was no gainer by this expedition. 
The far greater part of his veſſels were loſt in a ſtorm, 
which almoſt all their crews periſhed likewiſe, ſo that for want 
of power of doing more miſchief, he was diſpoſed or rath! 
was compclled to remain quiet during the remainder ot his 


(e) Boeth. Scotor. Hiſt. lib. xvii. fol. 353. Lefl. de Reb. Geſt. Scotor. |!! 
vii. p. 276. Buchanan. Rer. Scot. lib. x,—(f) Boeth, Scotor, Hiſt. lib. *! 
fol. 360. Lefl. de Reb. Geſt. lib, viii. Buchanani Rer. Scotic, Hiſt. Ib. “ 
—(z) Lindeſay's Hiſtory of Scotland, p. 50. Drummond's Hiſtory of Scot 1a8c. 
P. 53.— 7%) Lefl. de Reb. Geſt Scotor. lib. viii, p. 396. Lindelay's Hiſtor! 
of Scotland, 55, 58. Drummond's Hiſtory of Scotland, p. 6s, 66. (i) Hit 
Orcad, lib. ii.— (&) Boeth. Scotor. Hiſt, lib. xviii. fol. 391, Major, de Gelti» 
Scotor, lib, vi. Buchanan. Rerum Scoticarum lib, xi. 


life. 
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life (7). He left, however, his pretenſions to his ſon and ſuc- 
cor John, of as turbulent a diſpoſition, who immediately aſ- 
{med the titles of Earl of Roſs and Lord of the Iſles (m). 

As ſoon as the King began to take cognizance of his own 
affairs, he ſent ambaſſadors to Copenhagen to ſemand the 
Princeſs Margaret, only daughter to Chriſtian I, King of Den- 
mark, Sweden, and Norway, in marriage; and the treaty be- 
ing ligned September the 8th 1458, the abſolute ceſſion of the 
weſtern Iſles, and the full extinction of all paſt arrears, and of 
all claim or right in future to the reſerved annuity, was ſtipu— 
lated, and beſides theſe, the Queen brought alſo the immediate 
poſſeſſion of the Ifles of Orkney and Shetland, which made her 
exceedingly acceptable to the nation (n). This point thus ef- 
fectually ſettled, King James made laws for encouraging 
commerce, building ſhips, providing buſſes, nets, falt, and 
whatever elſe was neceſſary for erecting and eſtabliſhing 
an herring fiſhery. But before this could be carried into 
execution, John Earl of Roſs, in virtue of his engage- 
ments with the King of England, Edward the fourth, and 
ames Earl of Douglaſs, then an exile in Edward's court, 
raiſed a formidable inſurrection (%. Terrified, however, by 
the King's great preparations, he ſubmitted in time, and the 
earldom of Roſs being voluntarily ſurrendered by him, was an- 
nexed to the crown by an act of parliament (p). In the reign 
of James IV. who was a Prince very attentive to naval pow- 
er, foreign commerce, and the inland trade of his dominions, 
many good laws were made, which breathe a true public ſpirit, 
and a juſt regard for the good of all his ſubjects (@). With a 
view to civilize and reduce the inhabitants of the weſtern iſles, 
into peaceable obedience, and due reſpect to juſtice, they were 
by acts of parliament put on a level with the other parts of the 
realm, and their inhabitants, not only obliged to reſpect the ]aws 
of the land, but juſtices were appointed to viſit them annually; 
{or which purpoſe they were divided into two diſtricts, North 
and South, there to hear and determine all cauſes civil and cri— 
minal. It was alſo provided, that they might no longer be com- 
pelled by neceſſity to continue their old piratical practices, 
ſhips, buſſes, and pinks, ſhould be annually fitted out, and on 
board theſe all idle perſons and men void of employment might 
repair, and earn an honeſt livel:hood by their labour (7%. He 


(!) Lefl, de Reb. Geſt. Scotor. lib. viii. p. 311, 312. Buchanan. Rerum 
Scotic, Hiſt, lib. xii.— (n) Buchan. Rerum Scotic. Hiſt. lib. xii. p. 426. 
Drummond's hiſtory of Scotland, p. 74. Crawford's peerage of Scotland, p. 
423z—(n) Hiſt, Orcad. lib. ii. p. 187. Leſl. de Reb. Geſt. Scocor, lib. viii, p. 
315. Buchan. Rer. Scot. Hiſt, Lib. xii.— (e) Rymeri Fœdera Angliæ, tom, xi. 
V. 474, 475, 486, 487, 492, 499.—(p) Stat. Jac. III. par. 9. cap. 72. p. 120, 
—(qg) Buchanan, Rer. Scotic, Hiſt. lib, xii. Drummond's hiſtory of Scotland 
P.125, 126, The beſt evidence of theſe facts are the laws as they ſtand in the 
firſt volume of Scots ſtatutes.— (7) Leſl. de Rebus Geſt. Scotor. lib. viii. p. 
332, Buchan, Rer. Scotic, Hiſt, lib, xiii. Stat, Jac, iv, par, 4. cap, 49. P. 169. 
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was careful in renewing alliances with foreign courts, and con. 
cluded particularly a treaty of commerce with the King of Den. 
mark, by which he ſecured many advantages to his ſubjea;, 
He would probably have done much towards reſtoring the iſle; 
to their former flouriſhing condition, if he had not been ſnatch- 
ed from his ſubjects by an immature death in Flodden field, 
September the 9th 1513 (s). 

Ix the courſe of the long minority of James V. and the ſeye. 
ral changes of government, that through the prevalence of dit. 
ferent factions happened therein, the affairs of the nation ran 4 
gain into confuſion, and the inhabitants of the iſles were in 2 
great meaſure left to themſelves; but their numbers being te- 
duced, and having now only ſmall boats, they were unable tg 
diſturb the coaſts of the kingdom, ſo that their inteſtine feuds, 
which ſtill continued, were deſtructive to none but them- 
ſelves (t). The reins of power being once in the King's hand;, 
he reſumed the plan of his father, making many good lay; 
for promoting huſbandry, manufactures and induſtry of every 
kind. He inſtituted the College of Juſtice, made a ſtatute for 
ereCting inns in every county, another for planting orcharc: 
and raiſing timber, with ſeveral reſpecting the encreaſing com- 
merce, fiſheries, and navigation (uv). In reſpect to thele iſles, 
he went beyond all his predeceſſors, for in the month of May 
Anno Domini 1534, he ſailed from the port of Leith, and pa- 
ſing along the eaſt coaſt firſt landed in the Orkneys, and having 
reſtored order in them, proceeded next to the weſtern iſles, many 
of whichhe viſited, and ſending for ſome, andcompelling other: 
of their chiefs to come and make their ſubmiſſions, he carried 
them with him as hoſtages, confining them in Edinburgh and 
Dunbarton Caſtles, reſtored peace, and drew all the rents duc 
to the crown in thoſe countries; which, ſo long as the chief. 
tains were in cuſtody, remained as peaceable and as quict, as a- 
ny other parts of his dominions (w). We have a curious and 
correct journal of his royal voyage ſtill extant, which evidently 


proves that Mr. Alexander Lindſay, who was maſter of the 


king's ſhip, was a very able and a very experienced ſeaman 
(x). Beſides this, the king made two voyages to France with 
a conſiderable naval force for thoſe times, and if he had cultiva- 


ted the frienoſhip of his uncle Henry VIII. of England, who 
promiſed to make him Duke of York and his lieutenant in bis 


realm, inſtead of liſtening to prieſts, and connecting himſelt f 


(s) Polyd. Verg. Ang). Hiſt. lib. xxvii. Lefl. de Reb. Geſt. Scotorum |. 
vill. p. 365. Lord Herbert's hiſtory of Henry viii. p. 28. 29.—(:) Leſl. c 
Reb. Geſt. Scotocum lib. ix. Buchan. Rer. Scotic Hiſt. lib. xiii. Lindeſay': 
hiſtory of Scotland. —(u) Sce the firſt volume of the Scots Statutes, p. 202.— 
259—(w) Lefl. ce rebus Geſtis Scotor. lib ix, p. 448, 449. Buchan. Rer. >c0!- 
Hiſt. lib. xiv, Drummond's hiſtory of Scotland, p. 204.—(x) This very ſingu⸗ 


lar tract is to be found eat the cloſe of Father Fournier's Hydrographie print - 
ed at Paris, A. D. 1667, in Folio. 
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doſely as he did with France, he might have carried all his ex- 
tenſive views Into execution, reigned in glory and died in peace 
). Whereas by ſuffering himſelf to be miſled into violent 
proceedings at home, and a war with England, he was plunged 
| into ſuch troubles and perplexitics as threw him into a melan- 
| choly that brought him ſpeedily to his grave, December the 
| 224 1542, immediately after the birth of his daughter Mary, 
ſoreſeeing and foretelling the misfortuncs impending over his 
ſubjects (z). 

Tux King's dying apprehenſions were but too well juſtihed 
by a fad ſeries of unfortunate events. Henry VIII. fincerely 
regretted the death of his nephew, and was very ſolicitous tor 
uniting the two kingdoms by a marriage, when at fit age, be- 
tween Queen Mary, heireſs of Scotland, and his only ſon Ed- 
ward prince of Wales. Such a union as this had been always 
wiſhed by wiſe men and true patriots in Scotland, as appears by 
John Major's hiſtory dedicated to James V(a). But the French 
laction, at the head of which was the Queen Dowager, violent- 
ly and obſtinately oppoſed it. The war this occaſioned proved 
as injurious to the nation in general, as it was particularly ſo to 
the iſles, for a conſiderable number of their beſt men were ſlain 
in the fatal battle of Pinky; and the Earl of Warwick in his 
naval expedition, by utterly deſtroying not only the naval pow- 
er, but alſo all the ſhips and veſſels employed in the trade of 
Scotland, ruined entirely and irretrievably the correſpondence 
between the kingdom and theſe iſles (5). In the ſucceeding 
reign of James VI. the iflanders, through their own weakneſs, 
did no great miſchief, but were by no means ſteady in their o- 
bedience. Philip II. of Spain had conceived great hopes of ſeiz- 
ing ſome of them, by a correſpondence with the popiſh inha- 
bitants, looking upon this, a circumſtance that deſerves to be 
ſeriouſly conſidered as well as conſtantly remembered, as the 
moſt effectual means of diſtreſſing Britain. Accordingly ſome 
in his pay, Anno Domini 1597, actually attempted to poſſeſs 
and fortify Ailſay, a ſtrong inacceſſible rock about four miles 
in extent, lying eaſt from Cantire and ſouth weſt from Arran, 
at a ſmall diſtance from Ireland, near the coaſt of Carrick, and 
not very far from England. This bold enterprize was defeated, 
and the author of it forced to throw himſelf into the ſea, by 
Private perſons, without authority or aſſiſtance from, though 


(y) Polydori Vergilii Anglice Hiſt. lib. xxvii, Lord Herbert's hiſtory of 
Henry vill, Buchan. Rer. Scot. Hiſt. lib. xiv.— (2) Leſl. de Rebus Geſtis Sco- 
tor. lib, ix, p. 459. Buchan. Rer. Scotic. Hiſt. lib. xiv. Drummond's hiſtory 
Lell de Reb. Geſt. Scotor. lib. x. Buchan. Rer. Scotic. Hift. lib. xv. Her- 
bert hiſtory of Henry viii. p. 243. Heyward's hiſtory of Edward vi. p. 286, 
287. Lindeſay's hiſtory of Scotland, p. 195. 


O04 aſterwards 


of Scotland, p. 227, 228, 229.— (a) De Geſtis Scotor. lib. v. fol. 106— (0) 


þ 
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afterwards rewarded by government (c). This deſperate action 
and the conſideration of its conſequences, made, however, (1c. 
an impreſſion on the King and his Minſters, that they con. 
ſented to a propoſal to remove all the people in the Iſles, 350 
ſupply the loſs of them with perſons better diſpoſed to lab; 
and commerce out of the low countries. In purſuance of thi. 
project, a very ſull commiſſion was granted by the crown 1, 
ſeveral per ſons of figure and fortune, who endeavouring to cr; 
the ſcheme into execution, found the common people exceed. 
ingly well diſpoſed to return to the cultivation of the lands, ard 
a peaceable courſe of life. But their chiets would not ſubmit, 
ſo that after ſome blood ſhed on both ſides, the commiſſione;: 
were forced to return. Three years after another attempt wg 
made, which ended more unfortunately, and in conſequence 9 
that the deſign was abandoned (d). 

AFTER the acceſſion of King James to the throne of Great 
Britain, it might have been, indeed it was expected, thy 
the in menſe benefits which more eſpecially at that time 
might have accrued from the Herring, cod, and whale fſhe 
Ties, in theſe ſeas, by taking proper notice of theje Ifland, 
would have been effectually ſecured to this nation, to whom 
of right thev undoubtedly belong (e). Sir Walter Raleigh and 
other intel'igent perſons took great pains to ſet thete importan: 
points in a tru light (f). Sir William Monſon went 10 these 
Iſlands, and las ſhewn not only what prodigious advantage: 
might ariſe by properly ſettling the Heirides, but alſo that i! 
was very practicable, not neceſſarily expenſive, but what mig}; 
be certainly, gaſily, and expeditiouſly done (g) However, 
after all it was never done, but it would require too much 
room to ſhew how there came to be ſo total a negle& of 2 
deſign ſo manifeſtly to the advantage of the united crowns, wel| 
underſtood by and ſo acceptable to the King and to Prince 
Henry (4). In the ſucceeding reign ſomething was attempted, 


(e) Spotſwood's hiſtory of Scotland. p. 245. This ſhews ſufficiently the 
danger of neglecting theſe Ifles, to which our enemies have ever had and ever 
will have an eye; as in this caſe the Spaniards, afterwards: the Dutch, and 
in the laſt war the French, who under Thurot actually made a deſcent on I. 
—{(d) Johuſtoni Rerum Britan. Hiſt. lib. ix. Spotſwood's Hiſtory of Scotland 
p. 466, 467, 490. Baſilicon Doron, Book 11. p. 159. in the collection of 
King ] me:'s works.—(e) Stat. Jac. vi. par. 15. cap. 237. p. 720. in the Scot: 
At it is cap. 241. but this is a miſtake, it ſhov14 be 237, as in the old Edition 
Thie Act is io declare null and void alienations of the affize herring, 2+ bein; 
the cuſtom due tothe crown for fiſhing. What this was, ſee Skene de verborum 
fignificatione, under the word ASSISA. Sir Dudley Carlton's Letters, p. 
156, 175, 437, 441, 447, 450, 454 502. 

(f ) Obſervations touching trade and commerce preſented to King James, 
Sir W. R. England'“ way to win wealth, by Tobias Gentleman, 1614. 41%. 
(Zz) Theſe accounts are contained in the fixth book of his naval trade, pre- 
lerved in the third volume of Churchill's collection of voyages, If the advices 
then given, and the lights at that time afforded had been properly purſucd. 
this nation had acquired many ſubjecte, and many millions of mon«y wol 
than ſhe now poſſeſſes. —(+) There is (till exiſting an original !etter from 85 
Thomas Challoner to the prince, in which this matter is very fully diſcuſſed. 
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and a capital impediment removed. King Charles I. ho- 
noured a ſcheme for eſtabliſhing a fiſhery in theſe Iſles with 
his patronage (i), and encouraged it by his bounty. He prevent- 
ed what might have been an irreparable prejudice to the inte- 
reſt of Britain, the alienation of ſome ot theſe Iſlands to the 
Dutch, who had made overtures for and were very deſirous of 
purchaſing them, King Charles's intentions were defeated, as 
his endeavours by inteſtine diſputes had been originally inter- 
rupted, by the breaking out of the civil war (4) 

ArTER his death, the long parliament operly adopted the 
maxims of theſe Monarchs, vindicated their pretenſions to the 
dominion of the ſea, and in proſecution of their claims, made 
a ſucceſsful war upon the Dutch (/). But all their views in 
regard to the fiſhery were interrupted by Cromwell's uſurpati- 
on, who except demoliſhing one fortification and building ano- 
ther on the Iſle of Lewis, did nothing in this reſpect (m). At 
the reſtoration the Iſles were in the moſt mitcrable condition, 
thinly inhabited, multitudes having retired to Ireland, improve- 
ments altogether neglected, without trade, without veſſels, 
and of courſe witho11 a fiſhery. Charles II. paſſed two ex- 
cellent laws, one in Engla: d the other in Scotland, for recover- 
ing and ſupporting our fiſheries, towards which he (tor ſome 
time at leaſt) employed conſiderable ſums of money, by which 
there was not barely a trial made, but enough was done to 
thew that all might have been done that was propoſed (m. 
But the King's neceſſities obliging him to withdraw what he 
had advanced, ' the mercharts were diſcouraged, and the 
deſign abandoned, before theſe Ifles received any great benefit 
from it, which would have proved the fole means of ſecurin 
its ſucceſs (%. For as theſe and other unavatling attempts, 
have inconteſtably ſhewn all other methods, however plauſible, 


(i) Ryme'1 Fœder. Angliæ, tom. xix. P. 211. Trade and fiſhing of Great 
Eritam diſplayed, by Capt. John Smith, 1662. 40. Martin's hiſtory of the 
weſtern iſlands, p. 349.—(&4) In order to be convinced of this, we need only 
contult Secretary Cokc's letter to Sir William Boſwell, then the miniſter to 
the States, April 16, 1636, printed in the Appendix to the book mentioned in 
the next note, p. 478. by which the king's care of, and attention to the fiſhery, 
and his true ſenſe of its importance fully appear,—(7) The learned Selden's 
elaborate work, entitled, MARE CLAUSUM, was by order of the long parlia- 
ment tranſlated into Engliſh, under the title of the dominion of the ſea, printed 
A. D. 1652, folio, by appointment of the council of ſtate, dedicated to the 
parliament by Marchamont Needham the tranſlator, with additional evidences 
of England's ſovereignty of the ſea from ſtate papers in the reigns of K. James 
and K. Charles.—(m) Martin's hiſtory of the weſtern iflands, p. 8. 

( The Engliſh acts were ſtat. 15 Car, II. cap. 7. F. 16. and 15 Car, II. cap. 
16.9. 1. The Scots law ſtat. Car, II. par. 1. feff. 1. cap. 39. p. 227.—(%) If the 
inhabitants of theſe iſlands were properiy encouraged, they would carry on all 
Kinds of fiſheries ſo cheap, ſo early, fo ſteadily, and with ſo many other cir- 
cumſtances of naturel advantage, in curing, vacking, and carrying fiſh to all 


the marrets that could be found {or them in Europe and America, as would 
een beat out all competitors. | | 


however 
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however expenſive, muſt prove inadequate to the retrieyir 
and retaining the fiſheries, till theſe iſlands are once prope}; 
tettled and ſupported, and then it would follow of courſe, ri; 
as high as either ſkill or induſtry could carry it, and could ne. 
ver more be taken from us (þ). 

Thus we have at length travelled through this long hiſtory, 
in which the want of intereſting and important events muſt b. 
made up by keeping in conſtant view 1ts utility (4). "The fag. 
have been carefully and diligently collected from our antic1: 
writers, and if we conſider the whole ſeries attentively, w, 
can have no reaſon to doubt of their authenticity. The ch. 
ſcurity of early times, and the feebleneſs of our vouchers i; 
regard to them, is nevertheleſs fully juſtified, by the concur- 
rent evidence in ſucceeding ages, by which it appears, that x: 
thoſe old accounts affirm they were once fully peoplcd (7, 
theſe people muſt have had ſubſiſtence, and of courſe the: 
iſles were alſo once fully cultivated. They had likewiſe a ver; 
formidable naval force, which muſt have ariſen from com- 
merce, the ſole means of attaining it in iſlands (). The old 
hiſtory therefore, in repreſenting things fo to have been, ough: 
from thence to be concluded credible. The conqueſt of the: 
iſlands by the Norwegians, and the recovering them again ty 
the crown of Scotland, are points {upported by the records d 
both nations as well as hiſtory, and are therefore placed beyond 
all diſpute (?). In this period, the manners of the inhabitai; 
and the condition of the country were changed, fo as to bring 
them into circumſtances alike detrimental to themiclves an! 
dangerous to their neighbours (). How the remedie; to these 
diſtempers, though ſufficiently obvious, came not to be applicd. 
is eaſily to be accounted for from this hiſtory, and in conte 
quence of their not being applied, how every thing ran in 2 
rapid courſe from bad to worſe, is without difficulty to be ap- 


(p) This is ſelf evident. For give theſe iſlanders veſſels, nets, ſalt, 200 
caſk, or put it in their power to acquire them, and they will not be long 
in redeeming what they conſider as their patrimony (the fiſhery) out of the 
hands of foreigners, who could never after get it again from them by in- 
duſtry, force, or fraud. —(qg) From ſuch a faccinct hiſtory as this of the 
riſe, progreſs, and abſolute decay of a people, the philoſophic politician 
will much more clearly diſcern the connection between caules and events, 
than in long details of different facts, where from a number 6f inter- 
vening circumſtances, the chain of courſe cannot be ſo eaſily diſtinguiſhed. 
— ] Facts are of all others the beſt evidence in reſpect to hiſtory, and the 
credibility of written teſtimony is beſt diſtinguiſhed by a compariſon with them. 
—{($s) Odericus Vitalis, who flouriſhed in the reign of William Rufus, ſpeak— 
ing of theſe and other iſlands then under the dominion of the King of Nor- 
way, mentions it as a thing notorious, that wealth rolled in to them on a 
ſides by the reſort thither of ſhipping from all parts of the world. Hiſtor. 
Eccleſ. lib. x.— (t) By this means we are furniſhed with many particulars 
from the Iſlandic, Norwegian, and Daniſh Hiſtories, not prelierved in our 
own.— (2) Johnſon the Hiſtorian ſays they were, Homines Agreſtes, fine Le- 
gibus, fine Moribus, fine Urbium Cultu, ac prope omnis Humanitatis et Reli 
gionis expertes. Rer. Britan, Hiſt, lib. vii. p. 231. 
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prehended. That theſe are not at all exaggerated will be ap- 
parent to thoſe who will take the trouble of conſulting the deſ- 
criptions given of them by our beſt hiſtorians (w). 

By this deduCtion of facts, it has been rendered evident, 
that in the hands of well diſpoſed, well governed, well diſcip- 


lined, well inſtructed, and well employed people, theſe iflands 


furniſhed all the neceſſaries of life; as their fiſheries and na- 
ive commodities did then plentifully ſupply them with the 
means of commerce; that deſpotiſm introduced ignorance, 
barbariſm, and piracy ; that feuds, revolutions, and other po- 
litical accidents depriving them of all refort, has for ſeveral 
aces rendered them negleaed (x); that inability to labour to 
any purpoſe has produced involuntary idleaeſs, followed b 
univerial indigence, and in conſequence ot this undeſerved re— 
proach (7) 3 and thet notwiti;ſtanding all this, they not only 
retain all their original natural capacities of being reſtored to 
their primitive flouriſhing condition, but from thoſe alterations, 
which, in a courſe of ages, this world and its inhabitants have 
experienced, it is becomè of the utmoſt importance to Great 
Britain to pay a ſpeedy and ſerious attention to theſe iſlands, 
for her own lake, and thoſe numberleſs and immenſe advanta- 
ges that may be drawn from them (z). This propoſition ſhall 
be concluſively proved, and many ot the foregoing points ſtill 
farther explained and ſupported, by entering, ſo far as the de- 
ſign of this work requires, into a particular enumeration and 
deſcription of the largeſt, beſt ſituated, and moſt conſiderable 
of the weſtern iſlands. 

W will begin, as is natural, with the iſlands neareſt the 
continent, that is, with thoſe which at preſent compoſe the 
ſhire of Bute, and which were never at any time detached 
from their dependance upon the crown of Scotland. 


(v) Hectoris Boethii Scotorum Regni Deſcriptio, foi. 8, 9. Lefl. Regionum 
et Inſularum Scotiæ Deſcript. p. 34—39. Buchan. Rer. Scot. Hiſt. lib. 1. the 
fulleſt and moſt accurate of all. Buchanan acknowledges he had this from 
Uonald Monro, a worthy pious man, who made the tour of the ifles for this 
parpole.—(x) It is by navigation and commerce that iſlands thrive and flouriſh; 
interdit thele, and of courſe wanting their proper nutriment they decline and 
decay.— ()) In the courſe of this ſection we ſhall vindicate the characters of 
theſe people, who in reſpect to induſtry, capacity, and diſpoſition, are as fit to 
reſtore and revive the ancient luſtre of their country, as can be wiſhed, 
and were compelled to thoſe acts of rapine and violence, for which ia paſt 
umes they were decried, and for which their innocent poſterity fo deeply ſuffer. 
(S) It was a thorough ſenſe of their importance and utility, excited in me 
a defire of writing their hiſtory diſtindly, that from the evidence of facts 
nat they once were might be made apparent, the true cauſes of their pre- 
lent condition explained, and from thence the certainty of reſtoring and im- 
Proving them might be rendered viſtble. | 
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K 


JH E name of that Ifle, which affords an appellaon 
the ſhire, has been by ſeveral authors, and in yari,,. 
periods, very differently written, Bote, Both, Bothe, By, 
and now generally Bute (a). Our ancient writers ſuppoſe x 
derived its name from a cell erc&ed therein by St. Brendan, 4; 
Iriſh Abbot, who flouriſhed in the ſixth century, becauſe in h; 
language ſuch a cell was called Both (5). It is however more 
probable, that this name was of greater antiquity, ſince we 
find it denominated Botis, by the anonymous Geographer 
Ravenna. If, {uppoſing this to be the name impoſed hy jt; 
original inhabitants, an etymology muſt be bad, we may jup. 
poſe it derived from the word Bodhi, which in the old |; 
guage of the country, ſignifies a thing depreſſed in water, or 
a flac country encompaſſed by the ſea (c). The fituation oi 
the Ifle of Bute is remarkably commodious, at the entrance gt 
the Firth of Clyde, having the main land of the ſhire of Aj, 
at the diſtance of ſix miles on the Eaſt ; ſeparated from Cow, 
which is part of Argyleſhire, by a channel not above half 3 
mile broad; the lands in this country being remarkably high 
ſhelter it from the North Winds. The iſland of Arran lics to 
the ſouth weſt, at the diſtance of about ten miles; ard the 
peninſula of Cantire, which is alſo a part of Argyleſhire, lic 
directly weſt at ſomewhat a greater diſtance (d). It is no lass 
happy in its climate, which is very mild, the Spring is for- 
ward, Summer kindly, Winter rather rainy than cold, little 
expoſcd to froſts or ſnow, the former very ſhort, and the u- 
ter lying but a few days on the ground, having in all thcſe 
reſpects the advantage of the adjacent continent (e). Their 
longeſt day about ſeventeen hours and a quarter. This country 
is remarkably healthy, and people live in it to a great age, 


upon which the inhabitants value themſelves not a little ( f). 


(a) John Fordun calls it Bothe; HeQtor (Boys) Boethius, ftiles it Botha; 
John Major names it Butha; Lefley Biſhop of Rols, Buta; Donald Monro, 
and from him Buchanan, Bute; Camden, Bute; and Timothy Pont, in bi. 
large map in Bleau's Atlas, entitles it the Yle Boot.— (6) Fordun. Scc- 
tichron. lib, i. cap. 28. He, Boethii Scotorum Regni Deſcript. fo). 5 
Camdeni Britan. p. 695.—(c) Baxteri Gloſſar, Antiquit. Britan. p. 44. Bu. 
it may not be amils to remark that Botis in the Galic or Erſe, fignifies 3 
BRoot.—(d) See the large map of this iſland by Timothy Pont, Geographie 
Blavianz, vol. vi. p. $9.—(e) From a MS. account of this iſland commu» 
nicated by a perſon of diſtinction, perfectly acquainted therewith, —-( f) Mar. 
tin's Hiſtory of the Weſtern Iflands, p. 216. To this it may not be amis 
that we add a ſingular and authentic circumſtance. There was a few yer: 
fince (and very probably it ſtill ſubſiſts) a club in the borough of Rothlay, 
of whom the Chairman was one hundred and fix, and every other membe: 
turned of ſeventy, of theſe there were twenty, all dwelling ia the place, © 
within two miles of 1t, N 
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Ir lies ſtretched in length from North to South, about eigh- 


teen miles, the broadeſt part from Eaſt to Weſt is about five, 
bub is in many places narrower, being indented on both ſides by 


large bays of the ſez. The face of the country is rather hilly 


than mountainous, except the north eaſt part, which however 
zs lower conſiderably than the mountains of Cowal (g). There 
te large tracts of level and fruitful ground interſperſed between 
the hills through almoſt every part of the iſland. With all 
theſe and many other advantages, a great part of it is little cul- 


vated, tho? very little, if any, utterly unfit for cultivation (4). 


In point of ſize, it is larger than Rhode Iſland in America, 
| {omewhat ſmaller than Guernſey, but to the full as large as 


Jerſey (i). The ſoil in general is of a very good quality, light 


and free, upon a gravelly bottom, the country riſing gradually 


from the ſea ſide, and the flats along the ſhore, and through 


| the vallies, are of a deep ſtrong mould, uncommonly rich and 


fertile, and extremely fit for wheat, barley, oats, and flax, 
tho" at preſent the inhabitants grow only oats and bear or 
big (k), of which grain they commonly export about two 
thouſand quarters annually, which is very inconſiderable in 
compariſon of what they might produce, as they have ſea 
weeds, and which is much better, fea ſhells in vaſt quantities, 
and even the ground upon their hills, when ploughed and 
cleared of the heath and improved with any manure, hears 
good crops of oats and big; and for many years afterwards pro- 
duces a fine feeding graſs (1). Towards the North end of the 
iſland there is a quarry of coarſe ſlate, and a vein of indifferent 
good coal has been found, which however dipping very deep 
is not thought worth that expence which muſt attend working. 
Here is plenty of free ſtone, and ſtone of a red colour, of 
which there are many ancient buildings. There 1s a large 
mountain of lime ſtone, that hangs over the fea (. There 
were anciently many woods, ſeveral of which, fome of oak, 
and not inconſiderable, ſtil} remaining; beſides theſe, there 


(2) Cowal is a Giſtrit of Argvyleſhire, ſeparated from Knapdale on the 
weſt by a vaſt inlet of the ſea called Loch Fyne, famous for the immenſe 
hoals of excellent herring which annually reſort thither. The mouth of this 
noble loch lies open to the iſle of Bute, and at the diſtance oaly of a few 
miles to the North Weſt. As to the hills, the higheſt in the iſland is but 
tour hundred and twenty fect perpendicular.) From the MS. account of 
this iſland agreeing with the ſuccinét character of -the Biſhop of Roſs, Eft 
Buta elegans quidem Inſula.— (i) Rhode Iſland is ſtiled the paradiſe of New 
England, we have already endeavoured to do juſtice to Jerſey, See P. S. vol. 
„p. 516. In point of ſituation, capacity of maintaining people, and other 
aatural advantages, Bute is not inferior to either, but in the number of in- 
habitants falls very ſhort of both.—(&4) This, from its having four or ſome- 
umes fix rows of grain, is by J. Bauhine, called Hordeum Folyſtichon, and 
Polyſtichon Hybernum, by C. B. winter or ſquare barley, Raii Hiſt. Plant, 
D. 1244. Sibbaldi Prodrom. Nat. Hiſt. Scotiz, p. ii. lib. i. cap. viii. p. 30. 
Merret, Pin, Rer. Nat. Britan. p. 63.--(/) MS. account of this iſland.— 
*) Martin's Deſcription of the Weſteru Iſlands, p. 215. 


are 
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are copſes in different parts of the iſland, and trees of ever 
kind in the Earl of Bute's park, which flouriſh more, an; 
grow quicker, than upon the oppoſite continent; ſo that mg 
forts of timber, and more eſpecially oak, might be raiſed here 
with the greateſt facility (). 

Fw iſlands can boaſt of being ſo well watered, for beſide, 
abundance of freſh clear ſprings, there are ſeveral fine rn. 
lets, ſome of which run two or three miles, and are very f. 
for turning mills; there are alſo ſix or eight lochs of frech 
water, and amongſt theſe four that have rivers running out 9 
them; the largeſt, called Loch Fad, that is the long loch, 
a mile in extent. Theſe abound with pike, perch, and yer; 
fine large trout (). There are ſeveral large bays on the [| 
and on the Weſt fide of the iſland, and betwecen it and the 
neighbouring continent of Cowel, there is a ſafe, deep, are 
capacious road, called the Kyles of Bute (). Here arc will, 
tame, and water fowl of moſt ſorts, and in great plenty. . 
the hills there are deer, and that beautiful creature the x 
buck (). Their horſes are ſmall, and fo are their black cat. 
tle, which is chiefly owing to their feeding too great a number, 
and their lands lying in common, for otherwiſe few place: 
produce better paſture. They have alſo excellent ſheep, and 
no {mall quantity of ſwine (r). Their coaſts abound with 
different forts of ſea fiſh, and particularly kerring. 

THE inhabitants are in general well made, very active and 
robuſt, notwithſtanding which they are moſtly poor and indo- 
Jent ; their houſes, ſaving thoſe of the old barons, now moſily 
converted into farms, but very indifferent, and except the cr- 
dinary and neceſſary mechanic employments, a good deal of 
linen (ſome of which is very fine) and boat building, they can 
be ſcarce ſaid to have any manufactures (s), "This is chicfly 
owing to their having no foreign commerce, and very luce 
intercourſe with ſtrangers. But as theſe evils are obvious, fe 


they might be cafily remedied, by ſending a few ſkilful farmer: 


(n) This ſeems to be in ſome meaſure an advantage peculiar to this i{4nd, 
and therefore deſerves particular attention, as the promoting the growth © 
timber, tho' not an immediate, would moſt certainly prove a Capital beneh: 
to the inhabitants, whenever thoſe improvements hereafter propoſed come 
to take place.— (e) Martin's Deſcription of the Weſtern Iſlands, p. 214 
Pont's map of this iſland, It has been before ſhewn, that any kind of fi 
natural to lakes, may be brought into and propagated, without much e. 
pence or trouble, in any lake whatever, which might alſo, when the number 
of inhabitants increaſed, prove a conſiderable advantage to this iſland, in cale 
greater benefits might not ariſe from draining ſome of theſe lochs.—(p) Ti! 
fafe and commodious road ſeerns to invite the building a town on this fide 0! 
the iſle.— () This tho* ſmall is juſtly eſteemed excellent veniſon, Sibba!s! 
Prodrom. Nat. Hiſt. Scotiz, P. ii. lib. 2. p. 9g.—(r) This abundance of pro- 
viſion which is alſo capable of great increaſe, is another circumſtance in ti 
vour of the propoſed improvement.—(s) Some years ſince, when an Oſnabris 
manufacture ſubſiſted at Dunoon, it was in part carried on here, on accoul! 
of the cheapneſs of living and labour, 


anc 
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ind induſtrious mechanics amongſt them, who would ſoon teach 
them to ſee their own intereſts, and the many benefits that 
might be derived from ſo pleaſant and fertile a country as that 
in which they live (7). 

TH1s, as our old writers agree, was the firſt iſland poſſeſſed 
by the Scots, under the command of Reuda, or as others call 
tim Rothſay, their leader (z), and who 1s ſuppoled to have 
built the town and fort of Rothſay, which though a royal 


| borough, and giving ſince the reign of Robert III. the title of 


Duke to the heir apparent of the crown (20), is but a very in- 
conſiderable place, in which there may be about fix or {even 
hundred inhabitants (x). The bay upon which it ſtands is a 
very fine one, capable of holding a flect of large ſhips, but 
the entrance and quay are very indifferent, which with the 
aſſiſtance of their noble proprictor, and with great probability 
of ſucceſs, the inhabitants are uſing their utmoſt endeavours 
to improve (py). Their chick ſupport is the herring fiſhery, 
in which they employ from one hundred and fixty to one 
hundred and ſeventy, or, according to later accounts, about 
two hundred boats, all built by themſelves, and each of theſe 
boats requires four hands. They don't go to ſeek the fiſh in 
the deep water, but wait till they come upon their own coaſts, 
and ſell them daily as they take them to the attending traders 
from Glaſgow, Greenock, and other places. There are two 
ferries, one from Rothſay to Greenock, which is about five 
leagues up the Clyde, and the other from Mount Stewart to 
Larges, the neareſt port in the ſhire of Air. Theſe go re- 
gularly every week, the former carrying corn, cattle, and 
other things for the Greenock market, and the latter chiefly 
paſſengers. Theſe two ferries, as they maintain a conſtant 
intercourſe with the continent, are very advantageous to the 
iſland, and are the chief ſource of what little induſtry there is 
among the inhabitants. "They moſt of them ſpeak the Engliſh 
language, which may be conſidered as their mother tongue, 
tho" many of them underſtand and ſome likewiſe can ſpeak 
Galic or Erſe, which is the common dialect of the ordinary 


people in the other Weſtern Iſlands (z). 
THERE 


() In ſuch an iſland as this, whoever would plant the tree of induſtry, 
muſt uſe the fame method which Cato took to excite the people of Rome 
2gainſt the Carthaginians; he muſt produce ſome of its richeſt fruits, and tel] 
them, theſe may be procured without war or travel, only by taking ( as 
other folks do) a little more pains at home.—(uv) Bed. Eccleſ, Hiſt. Gent. 
Ang. lib. i. cap. i. J. Fordun. Scotichron, lib. i. cap. 28, p. 47.— 


, (w) Camden. Britan. p. 695. Selden's Titles of Honor, P. ii. chap. vii. 


b. 698. This creation was A. D. 1398. Crawford's Peerage of Scotland, 
P. 431.,—(x) Martin's defcription oft the Weſtern iſlandz, p. 214, 215.— 
) MS. account of the Ille of Butc.—(s) It is evident from this account 
chat ſince Martin's time, who wrote above half a century ago, the royal 
*orough of Rothſay and the ille in ecneral is improved, as not more than 
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THERE are ſeveral old fortreſſes, or places anciently built 
for defence, ſuch as Dun Owl, or Dun Ouil, and Dun Alli; 
on the weſt fide (a), and on the eaſt fide of the ifland a linie 
north from Roſa or Rothſay, there is an old caſtle three ſtorie; 
high, which muſt have been when erected a ſtrong, a ſtatcl 
and an expenſive work, and a great ſecurity to the place 05 
For heretofore when frequent hoſtilities and little confidence 
reigned betweeen the Highlanders and the inhabitants of the 
low countries, Rothſay was the intermediate port to which 
bot!: brought their goods, and what intercourle there was came 
to be ſettled there, and this made it larger and more conſider. 
able than at preſent, when an amicable correſpondence i: 
eſtabliſhed, and no traces of their former jealouſies fub— 
ſiſt (e). 

Tus evidently points out the great conveniency of its {j- 
tuation, ard makes it mere than probable, that with ſuitahls 
encouragement and judicious management, Rothſay might be 
revived, and become in time the entrepot or common maga— 
Zine between the neighbouring continent and circumjacem 
iſlands, for which it ſeems by nature to have been deſigned, 
ot which it was once poſſeſſed, and to which by a moderate 
degree of attention it certainly might be both eafily and effec- 
tually reſtored (d). In former times there were ſeveral 
churches in the north and in the ſouth part of the iſland (e); 
there are at preſent but two pariſhes, and in them about hve, 
or as ſome compute, ſeven thouſand ſouls. The principal 
proprietor is the Earl of Bute; beſides his lordſhip, Stewart cf 


Elfick and Ballenden of Keams have houſes upon and eſtates 


in the iſland (/). 


half the number of boats now employed in the herring fiſhery were then (er? 
vearly, which change of circumſtances ſhews what on further encour1gement 
might be expected in all kinds of improvement.—(«) Martin's delcriptign 5: 
the Weſtern Iſlands, p. 215.—(6) Fordun. Scotichron. lib. it. cap. 19. p 81. 
ſpeaking of this fortreſs, as it was in his own time, calls it, Caſtrum regal 
pulcrum et inexpugaabile. This was the largeſt caſtle in all the Weſterg 
Ilinds. In Cromwell's time the moat was filled up and the out works de- 
moliſhed. But the main building remained entire till the Earl of Argyle 
attempt in May A. D. 1685, when it was deſtroyed. Burnet, vol. ii. p. 632 
Woodrow's hiſtory of the church of Scotland, vol. ii. p. $33.—{c) Thus, 2. 
it ſometimes happens, particular places ſuffer from what becomes a com: 
and public convenience. There was alſo in former times a flouriſhing. {cho 
in this town, to which many of the moſt confiderable families in the Hizh- 
lands ſent their ſons for education, and this was likewiſe very beneficial to the 
inhabicants.—(d) This doctrine is confirmed from the advantages already 
derived to the inhabitants from the ferries to Greenock and Larges,—{e) A 
for inſtauce Kil-Michel, Kil-Blain, Kil-Chattan, &c. to the number of twelve, 
beſides Lady Kirk in the Borough of Rothſay, and there were alſo thiity 
hermitages, which are diſtinguiſhed by the addition of Kerry before the name 
of the place, as Kerry Lamont. From the confideration of the Ba'ions houſes, 
chapels, hermitages, and the extent of Rothſay cattle and town, may we a0! 
ſafely conclude, that in ancient times this iſland was better peopled, 
(f) Martin's deſcription of the Weſtern I0ands. p. 215. 
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Ir may be juſtly inferred from this ſuccinct account of the 
"land of which we are ſpeaking, it is ſtill capable of many 
and great improvements (g). But as theſe muſt follow each 
other gradually, it will be ſufficient to mention thoſe that are 


| moſt obvious, may be moſt eaſily made, and are moſt likel 
do introduce others (4). The large quantity they already have 
| of excellent paſturage, would, if divided, incloſed, and to- 
| lerably improved, enable them to feed conſiderable herds of 
| large and valuable cattle, inſtead of multitudes of little low 


priced beaſts, and this eaſy alteration would quickly turn in 


many reſpects highly to their advantage. They might like- 


wiſe, by amending and applying themſelves more aſſiduouſly 


to agriculture, raiſe great crops of all ſorts of grain, and 


might alſo fall into making malt and baking biſcuit (). By 
theſe and other ſuch like branches of induſtry, the inhabitants 


of the Iſle of Wight, of Portſea, and the town of Portſmouth, 


have, almoſt within memory, become rich and thriving (H). 


| If we conſider that Bute and its port of Rothſay lies in the 


mouth of that river which has the largeſt ſhare of trade, and 
the greateſt reſort of ſhipping in North Britain, and withal 


| remember the cheapneſs of labour, it will appear by no means 


a difficult taſk to bring a competent proportion of the victual- 
ing trade, and perhaps of bark as well as boat-building hither ; 
more eſpecially if ſuitable regard be had to theſe objects in 
repairing and improving the quay (/). Whenever any thing 
of this fort is attempted in earneſt and with ſpirit, a new 
ſcene will quickly open. The people when once they have 
ſuch a market as this brought home, will aſpire and find funds 
ſufficient to carry them in their own veſſels to foreign markets. 
They will not wait (as they now do) till the fiſh come to their 
own coaſts, but will go and ſeek them in the deep water, 
and in a few years be as early, as keen, and as ſucceſsful in 


| this fiſhery as the Dutch (m). When this ſhall happen, as 


(e) Let it be conſidered, that the climate is mild, the ſoil fruitful, and the 
herring fiſhery abundant, and we cannot but ſee induſtry alone is wanting. 
(b) It is of infinite conſequence to begin right, the improvements here pro- 
poſed are evidently attainable, and theſe once attained, will afford ſpirit, ſkill, 


and ſcope to proceed to many things it would be in vain to attempt now, and 


therefore it would be needleſs, if not impertinent, to mention them, tho' in 


| ſucceeding ages thole that would be now thought ſo may be not attempted only 
| dut accompliſhed.— (i) This is in the order of nature; when cattle and corn are 


once obtained, their owners next care will be to turn them to the beſt advan 


tage, — (4) Theſe are caſes in point, and therefore from the ſucceſs in one 


place we may with probability conclude the like ſucceſs will follow from like 
endeavours in * The connexion of theſe improvements one with 

Ut uitableneſs to this iſle and port, will exceedingly 
facilitate their introduction.ä— (m) It is well known that che herrings divide, 


ind that one ſhoal paſſes through the weſtern iſlands, ſo that from Arran and 


ute they might be caught as ſoon within a few weeks as on the coaſt of Shet- 
land, and carried to many of the principal markets much ſooner, by the happy 
ation of theſe illes for foreign commerce. 
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happen it will, no wonder at all will ariſe at the event, b.. 
the only wonder will be, how advantages ſo great ang f. 
apparent came to be fo long and ſo totally overlooked (. 

Tux Ifle of Bute has on the eaſt two iſlands, Kumi;.. 
more and Kumbra-beg, that is Kumbra the larger and tt. 
leſs (o). The former has the continent on the eaſt, at the 
diſtance of a mile; Cowel, about five miles to the north. 
Bute, at nearly the ſame diſtance, on the weſt ; and Lit! 
Kumbra, ſcarce a mile to the ſouth weſt. It is about thre 
miles, long, ſcarce two in its greateſt breadth, hardly nine i; 
circumference (þ). Always celebrated for its fertility, capah|s 
of producing all kinds of grain in perfection, as alſo hemy 
and flax, and every ſort of timber. In ſoil and climate ng 
at all inferior to Bute, very level, and yet well ſupplied with 
fine ſprings of excellent water (q). It is a diſtin pariſh, 
and tho? the whole iſle does not contain above two thouſand 
of improveable acres, yet it ſubſiſts upwards of threeſcore 
families, making together between three and four hundred 
ſouls. Part of it is the property of the Earl of Bute, the 
other part belongs to the Earl of Glaſgow (r). The leſſer 
Kumbra is not much above a mile in circumference, rough 
and hilly, was formerly full of deer (7). At preſent there 
are but two families upon it, who pay the proprietor (the 
Earl of Eglington) his rent in rabbit ſkins (:). About half ; 
league weſt of Bute, about the ſame diſtance ſouth from 
Cowel, and two leagues to the eaſt of Arran, lies Inchmar- 
noch; little ſuperior in ſize to the leſſer, but in point of 
beauty and fertility nothing inferior to the larger I 
abounding, for its ſmall extent, with trees, corn, and paſture, 
finely diverſified with hills and vallies, and remarkably 
healthy (2). Here in ancient times was a cell of religiou: 
perſons, or keeldees, who ſubſiſting by the labour of ther 
own hands, enjoyed in this pleaſant iſlet the ſweets of foli- 
tude (). It belongs to the Earl of Bute. 


—(») Some of the moſt frequented ports in South Britain were allo long 
overlooked, Liverpool became conſiderable only in the laſt age, and White 
ven in this.— (e) Theſe iſlands are mentioned by Fordun, Boethius, and all 
our old authors, who ſpeak of them as larger, or at leaſt more conſiderable, 
than at preſent.—(p) Theſe meaſures are exactly taken from the map before 
ment ioned.— (9) From the MS. account of the iſle of Bute.— (r) Martin“ 
Defcription of the Weſtern Iſlands, p. 215. MS. account.— (7) Fordun. Sc: 
tichron. lib. ii. cap. 10. p. 81. Infula Combray minor, inſignis Venats!, 
paucos igitur babet Incolas.— (f) From the MS. account of the Iſle of Bute 
—(v) This account was taken from an intelligent perſon well acquainted 
with this iſland.— () Fordun. Scotichron. lib. ii. cap. 10. p. 8t. 
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HE large iſland, which in the Itinerary of Antoninus 

is ſtiled Glotta, from whence the name of Glottæ 
Ffuzrium is given to what we now call the Firth of Clyde (x) 
js by the anonymous geographer named Iberran, which pre- 
ſetving the termination, is with us, and has been ſome ages, 
named the Iſland of Arran (0). This ſeems to be a more 
probable etymology, than that it was ſo called from the Iriſh 
word Arran which ſignifies Bread (z). It lies in the mouth 
of the before-mentioned Firth, and directly oppoſite to Loch 
Fyne, having Cowel five miles to the north; Bute, near ten 
miles north eaſt; Saltcoats, on the continent, at the diſtance 


| of ſeven leagues due eaſt ; Air at ſomewhat a greater diſtance, 
| ſouth eaſt; the peninſula of Cantyre on the weſt, diſtant 
| about two leagues; with Loch Ryan in Galloway, fifteen 
| leagues ſouth eaſt; and the bay of Carrickfergus in Ireland, 

eighteen ſouth weſt. A ſituation remarkably commodious, as 


with a fair wind, ſhips may proceed from thence to France, 
Spain, or Italy in the ſpace of a week (a). The air is 


pretty ſharp, but pure, and remarkably wholeſome in reſpect 


to the natives; their Springs ſomewhat earlier, their Summers 
warmer, their Winters colder, with more rain and ſnow, 
than upon the continent. The extreme height of its moun- 
tains occaſions frequent guſts of wind, and ſubjeQs the in- 
habitants to very variable weather (6). Their longeſt day is 
ſomewhat more than ſeventeen hours. Ne A 

Tur ſhape of this Iſland is very .diſferently repreſented in 
maps, .in ſome of the lateſt its form approaches. that of an 
oval, The face of the country is, far from being agreeable, 


being almoſt every where rough and mountainous (c). The 


Cock of Arran, which is towards the northern extremity, is a 
famous ſea mark (d). But the higheſt mountain is near the. 
center of the iſle, called Goat Field (e), from the top of 
which in a ſerene day the three Britiſh kingdoms may be ſeen, 


(x) Camdeni Britan. 698. he writes, Glota, ſome think it ſhould be Clota 
70) Baxteri Glaſſar. Antiquit. Britan, p. 135. It is not impoſſible: that 
deran might ſignify Bread- Iuand, but to; deſerve that name, the count 
muſt have been then in a ſtate very different, from that in which it is now. 
(2) Martin's Deſctiption of the Weltera lands, p. 417. i) The biheries 
revived, p..32,—(b) MS. account of this iſland tranſmitted by the ingenious 
Mr. D. Main,—(c) Donald Monro's account of the iſlands that belong to 
Scotland, —(d) The fituation of this iſle, the conveniency of this port, and 
the great reſort of Ss Beere this ſea mark highly uſeful..- 


ve * . 


| (4) Lefzi Region. er Inſular. Scotiz Deſcriptio, p. 34- 


2 together 
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together with the Iſle of Man (/). It is in length frog 
ſouth to north twenty-four miles, its greateſt breadth from 
eaſt to weſt fourteen, being in many places indented by the 
ſea (g). It is about ſix times as large as Bute, ſomething ſu- 
perior in ſize to Angleſea, and nearly equal to the iſland of 
Granada, which has been lately acquired by us in the Wes 
Indies (3). A very ſmall part of it near the fea coaſt is in. 
proved (i), and much the greater part of the iſland poſſibly i; 
ancient times was, and certainly might be ſo. For tho 
cannot be denied, that many of theſe high mountains are 10 
better than ſo many barren rocks, and others at preſent ove 
run with heath and fern (4), yet there is tolerable paſturt 
upon moſt of them, and the country is by no means deſtitute 
of natural commodities. Amongſt theſe we may reckon 
fullers earth in ſome places (), white and brown chtyſtal, 
onyxes of many ſorts, limeſtone in great abundance, free 
ſtone of a very deep fine grain, which appears at day, ard 
alſo a harder kind of ſtone, of a red colour, fit for building, 
and which will endure for ages (m). There is a vein of goo 
coal which burns bright and clear, without either flame d 
ſmoke ; excellent peat or turf, little inferior to coals, and in 
prodigious plenty (n). What arable land there is, lies, a; 
has been ſaid, along the ſhore, and though it wears no very 
promiſing appearance to ſtrangers, yet it yields with very lit 
labour conſiderable crops of Hear, oats, peas, potatoes, and 
moſt kinds of garden ſtuff (5). Some ſmall quantities of flax 
and hemp, but a great deal more might be raiſed, nor is ei- 
ther the ſoil or climate at all unfavourable to timber, fince 
there are ſome very large firs, and natural coppices all over 
the iſland, one of which is a mile long (p). 

Tuis iſland is admirably watered, having innumerable 
ſprings in every part of it, four or five freſh water loch, 
particularly Loch Yerſa (2), out of which there runs a fire 


(f/) Mr. D. Main's account of Arran, which, from this circumſtance, 
appears capalrle of great commercial correſpondence.—(g) Fiſheries revived. 
p- 31. Martin in his Deſcription of the Weſtern Iflands, p. 217. make: 
ie but ſeven (Scots) miles broad. —(h) Theſe computations were made with 
all the caution and all the cireumſpection poſſible.— (i) Such was its con- 
dition when the learned Camden wrote. A century and o half have ſince 
elapſed, and ſuch is its conditiog ſtill !—-(4) The rankneſs of weeds, which 
in other words is the ſtrength: of vegetation, ſhews what ſkill and induſtr; 
might produce in ſo fertile a ſoil.-(/) Martin's Deſeription of the Weſtern 
Illands, p. 218.—(m) Martin's Deſcription of the Weſtern Iſles, p. 215. 
(a). t. D. Main's account, ſo much the more to be relied on, 2s comin? 
rom. a perſon of ſkill and experience in things of this nature.—(o) We mo! 
eaſily conceive gr eat improvements might be made by perſons ſkilled in agri- 
culture, -wirtre. ſo much reſults from the rudeſt tillage.—(p) Theſe firs were 
planted for ornament at Brodwic caſtle, but would doubtleſs have grown: 
well if planted there or any where elſe for uſe.— (9) This is properly 3 
denble loch, the water tunning out of Loch Tan into Loch Yearſs or Her's): 


= | river 
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aver. There are beſides many rivulets, five conſiderable 


| fireams that fall into the fea on the welt ſide, and as many 


on the eaſt, and of theſe there are ſeveral capable of driving 


| mills, or of being employed to other purpoſes, either ſor the 


improvement of agriculture or the promoting manufactures (vr). 
There are in Arran all kinds of birds, and all the fowl com- 


| mon to the weſtern iſlands, particularly the black cock and 
| grey hen (s), abundance of partridges, and tarmachens (t) in 


great plenty. Black cattle of a pretty good ſize, and as they 
have ſufficient room to feed are fat enough to fetch a good 
price, conſidering the number exported, which 1s annuall 


| :bout a thouſand %. They have a hardy ſerviceable breed 
| of horſes, ſheep, goats, ſwine, and rabbits in plenty; but 


there are no hares, for, as the inhabitants report, though 
brought over more than once, they would never breed in the 
and; otters there are, but no foxes (w). In the hills the 

have a conſiderable number of wild deer, but thoſe are the 
ſole property of the Duke of Hamilton. The lochs and 
rivers abound with ſalmon, trout, and other delicate fiſh, 
and cod, ling, whiting, and various other forts are caught 


upon their ſea coaſts, as well as, in their proper ſeaſon, large 
quantities of the fineſt herring (x). 


THE inhabitants of this iſland are in general of a brown, 
ſome of them of a dark-brown complexion, well propor- 
tioned, ſtout limbed, and tho* through want of encourage- 
ment in. appearance indolent, yet are capable of much labour 
and fatigue (y)). They dwell in ſcattered villages over all the 


P 3 | iſle, 


(r) This is a circumſtance of infinite importance, for though notwith- 
ſtanding this happy diſtribution of water, Arran has for ages remained unim- 
proved, yet the capacity for improvement ſtill ſubſiſts, and only needs to be 
conſidered to convince any competent judge, that in « country where ple 
gladly work for a groat a day, with ſuch affiſtance any fort of manufacture 
might be carried on to great advantage.—(s) This is the Tetrao ſeu Uro- 
gallus Minor of Aldrovandus, and other naturaliſts, Willoughby's Ornitho- 
logy, p. 172, 173. In Sweden called Orre.— (f) The Lagopus Avis, the 
Francolin of Italy, by ſome the White Partridge, in Scotland called the Ptar- 
migan or Termachen, well deſcribed by Dr. Hill in his Hiſtory of Animals, 
P. 488. eſteemed the moſt delicious kind of wild fowl. Some of theſe 
(though not from this iſland) have been brought by ſea tolerably ſweet to 
London, and allowed to be a great delicacy.— (2) Martin's Deſcription of the 
Weſtern Iſlands, p. 222.—(w) Mr. D. Main's account of this iſland, from his 
own obſervation, and the accounts given him by the people of Arran.—(x) It 
has been ſuppoſed that peat ſmoke might anſwer in curing red herrings, but 
the experiment has never been made, from a notion that the herring caught 

ere are too good. It is true that red herring in general are made of inferior 
hh, becauſe though made with more trouble -and at greater expence, they 


ſell lower than pickled herrings, and therefore none are thus cured that are 


be for pickling ; but the cheapneſs of labour and fuel conſidered, it may be 


well worth while to make the trial, for certainly the beſt fiſh well cured 
would make the beſt red herring, and of courſe bring the beſt price at every 
market.==(y) It is but juſt to add, theſe people are very inquiſitive, docile, 
30d ingenious, ſo that being once tolerably inſtructed and properly _ 
raged, 
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iſle, and except the mechanic employments, abſolutely ge 
ceſſary to their ſubſiſtence, they have no manufaQtures amongſt 
them; if we except the burning the ſea wreck into kelp, 
which they ſell for about forty and ſometimes fifty ſhilling; , 
ton, As for fern aſhes, they are either unacquainted with 
their uſe, or know not how to carry them to market, ſince 
they ſuffer perſons from England to come and burn the fern, 
and carry away the aſhes in their own vellels. They alſo ſpin 
and weave a little coarſe cloth for their own uſe (z), and 
ſpend the reſt of their time in grazing and agriculture, both 
of which are by them very inditferently underſtood (a). The 
want of commerce is, if not the ſole, at leaſt the principal 
ſource of their indigence and indolence; they are ignorant of 
the value of induſtry, and from that cauſe ſolely are not ir- 
duſtrious, which is a ſtrong confirmation of our poſition, that 
foreign traffic is ſo eſſential to an iſland, that with it the inha- 
bitants will thrive and live at their eaſe, which they never can 
do without it (). 

Ix Arran there are many remains of druidical ſuperſtition, 
a plain proof that it was known and inhabited in very early 
times (c). There are in it many remarkable caves in point cf 
ſize and ſituation, and the remains of ſome antient fortre(- 
ſes (d). The caſtle of Broadwic, which belongs to his Grace 
the Duke of Hamilton, remains till a large edifice, and muſt 
antiently have been both ſtrong and ſumptuous (e). Beſide, 
this, his Grace has another houſe at Loch Keniſtel. The 
greateſt beauty Arran can boaſt is derived from Nature, and 
conſiſts in the incomparable harbour of Lamlach, which lic 
in the ſouth eaſt part of the iſland, covered by Lamlach a 
ſmall iſland, which is about three quarters of a mile long (/ 
This haven is a kind of circle of nine miles in circumference, 


{ſurrounded by high mountains, capable of holding five hun- 


raged, there is no room to doubt of their proſecuting every kind of im- 


provement with diligence and effect. What merit, what charity, what hu- 
manity would there be in teaching theſe people the value of their own coun- 
try?—(z) Flax and hemp are raiſed only for this inconfiderable manufacture; 
but either extend this, or put the people in the way of ſupplying other ma- 
nufacturers, and much larger quantities would be raiſed. The producing 
the fruits of induſtry, and putting them in every body's power, will certain; 
and ſpeedily too exeite induſtry.— (a) Their grazing and huſbandry ire ſuites 
to their occaſions and circumſtances, and if theſe were mended, they would 
quickly mend alſo.— (6) In order to. comprehend this matter fully, conſider 
the deſcription of Zealand, one of the ſeven provinces, by. Guicciardin, or 
Lemanius.—(c) See Rowland's Mona Antiqua Reſtaurata p. 366. where a cha. 
rater is given of the inbabitants of the Hebrides, by that learned and cahdid 
antiquary Edward Lhwyd.—(d) Deſcription of the Weſtern Iſlands, p. 219. 
-le] Fcrdun the eldeſt of the Scots hiſtorians, mentions theſe caſtles thin 
belonging to the crown, Scotichron. lib. 2. cap. 10. -C) Leſlzi Regionum e. 
Inſularum Scotiæ Deſcript. p. 34. Buchan. Rerum. Scoticarum Hiſt. lib. | 
from Donald Monro, they call the ifle at the mouth of the port, Molas. 
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gred fail of ſhips, with great conveniency and in the utmoſt 
afety ; its diſtinguiſhing excellency ariſcs from the diſpoſition 
of the iſland at its mouth, which affords a double entrance 


| :nd outlet, ſo that with almoſt any wind ſhips can either come 


in or ſail out (g). To the north, at the diſtance of about five 
leagues, lies the harbour of Loch Ranſa, which is land locked, 
and though in other reſpects very commodious, is dry at low 
water (). How. ver the bay without is ſpacious, and ſixty 
or ſeventy ſhips may anchor there in great ſafety (i). There 


| are many bays and creeks in which ſmall veſſels may ride in 


ſecurity, round the whole iſland, which is generally a bold 
coaſt, where no danger is to be feared (c). With all theſe 
natural advantages we may venture to aſſert that notwith- 
ſtanding its preſent condition, this ifland is certainly capable of 
receiving very great improvements. 

Ir it ſhould be aſked, what are theſe ? we may anſwer, 
that in the firſt place it would be very happy that the veins of 
lead and copper, that have been diſcovered there, were 
wrought (m), which would encourage the opening of their 
coal mine, which though once injudiciouſly worked, might 
be eaſily made a thing of value, and their ſtone quarries might 
alſo be wrought to advantage (z). In the next place their 
fiſheries might be extended, in whach at preſent they employ 
about fifty or ſixty boats in catching herring only (o), which 
are all ſold to ſtrangers and eaten freſh, ſome being carried as 
far as Edinburgh, on account of their being as fine fiſh as 
any of the kind, and coming in early ). Circumſtances by 
which they might ſurely turn to greater advantage (9). 
Thirdly, ſalt, ſoap, or glaſs might be made here, or indeed 


zZ) The fiſheries revived, p. 29. where there is an exact deſcription and 
dratt of this port.— (5) Account of this iſland by Mr. Main.—(i) The fiſheries 
revived, p. 29.—(4) Upon a ſtrict examination, ſome of theſe little havens 
may be found capable of improvement, at a ſmall expence, if ever that ſhould 
become neceſſary, -(m) There is nothing more incertain than mining. To 
balance this, extraordinary encouragement muſt be given. A long leaſe, at a 
ſmall rent, would tempt ſkilful perſons to adventure. A proviſo, that the 
leaſe ſhould be void in caſe the leſſee deſiſted from working one, two, or 
three years, would ſecure the proprietor from any ill effects from ſuch a leaſe, 
and procure a fair trial.—(n) The coal mine was wrought by a gentleman 
from Ireland. People have come in boats from the ſame coufitry, raiſed flabs 
of ſtone from twelve to eighteen and even to thirty inches thick, which the 
ſold at Dublin,—(o) Few of theſe boats exceed fourteen tuns, and except theſs, 
according to Mr. Main's account, there is hardly a veſſel belonging to the 
Iſand.—(S) That is ſome what earlier than the ſame fiſh are caught in the 

irth of Forth, and thus without leaving home the inhabitants have a certain 
and immediate market.— (7) If as has been hinted before, better red herriags 
than were ever exported could be made here, either with peat or wood ſmoke 

or their coppice vood might ſerve for this purpoſe) cheaper than any where 
elſe, would it not be much more profitable to ſend a part of their herrings 
aus cured abroad, than to vend all for home conſumption * a dozen cured 
would produce what an hundred freſh are ſold for. 
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all three, with great conveniency and cheapneſs (r). It any 
of theſe were attempted, their huſbandry and their grazjr; 
would be quickly extended and gradually improved, fince pct. 
withſtanding its rugged appearance, there are vaſt quantitiz, 
of land in Arran, that might be turned to account under pro- 
per management; but this can never be expected till by tt 
proſpect of ſuitable encouragement, the inhabitants a5 
prompted by the hopes of living better, to that induſtry 4, 
which they have been hitherto ſtrangers (s). 

THERE were formerly ſeveral churches in this iſle, at pre. 
ſent there are but two pariſhes, viz. Kilbride and Kilmer, 
the miniſters of each have fifty pounds a year; there 1s 40 
a Chapel and a catechiſt at Loch Ranſa, endowed by Arte 
Dutcheſs of Hamilton, with twenty-five pounds a year (/) 
All the inhabitants are good Proteſtants, and the number « 
ſouls is computed at about five thouſand. On the eaſt ſide c 
the iſland the people in general ſpeak Engliſh, and Galic, Iri 
or Erſe on the Weſt (u). The Duke of Hamilton is the prin. 


cipal proprietor, and poſleſſes by far the | mg part of the 


iſland. Mr. Fullerton of Kilmoy is hereditary coroner, ard 
his family have been ſettled here between ſeven and eigh 
hundred years, and Mr. Stuart of Kildonald has alſo a {ml 
eſtate; there may be likewiſe, beſides theſe, ſome other pro- 
prietors. We have now gone through the ſhire of Bute, 
which is compoſed of theſe iſlands, and ſends a member t9 
parliament, alternately with the ſhire of Caithneſs (w). We 
will conclude with obſerving, that though theſe iſlands contain, 


all taken together, about four times as much land as Guerr- | 


ſey, Jerſey, and their dependencies (x), yet they have not in 
them all above a fourth part of the number of inhabitants (), 
which will not appear in any degree ſtrange to the judiciou 


(r) Coals, fiſh-oil, and kelp, cannot be any where had at a lower rate, 6: 
the other requiſite to theſe manufactures, labour, he any where procure upon 
more moderate terms.—(s) If the inquiſitive peruſer will take the trouble 
examining into the nature of the country, climate, productions, &c. of Sul. 
ſerland, and particularly the cantons of Lucerne, Uri, and Schweiſs, he vi! 
be fully couvinced there is nothing extravagant or impraQicable, much leſs ab. 
ſurd or impoſſible, in what is here ſuggeſted. —(:) Martin's Deſcription of tht 
Weſtern Iſlands, p. 225. Mr. Main's account of this iſland —(«) If a fen 
places for the education of youth, on the plan of the charter ſchools in Irclatt. 
were eſtabliſhed in Arran, it might prove the means of ſpreading the Engl 
language, and at the ſame time introducing induſtry,—(w) Martin's Deſcri- 
tion of the Weſtern Iſlands, p. 224. Mr. Main's account of this iſland, —{x) |: 
may be ſaid, that there is (more eſpecially in regard to Arran) a wide difter- 
ence in the nature of the lands. But does not this ariſe in ſome degree fron 
induſtry ? is not this excited by a more equal diſpoſition and diviſion of pre- 
perty ? does not this deſerve the conſideration of thoſe who regard the public 
intereſt in all her dominions ?—(y) This is the beſt criterion for judging e. 


the relative value of particular diſtricts to that political body of which the! 
are members. | 
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reader, if he takes the trouble of peruſing and comparing the 
account we have given of theſe, with the detail that we have 
likewiſe given of thoſe iſlands (z). 


23 


H E firſt and moſt ſouthern of what are properly ſtiled 
the Abudz, is what Ptolemy calls Epidum Inſula (a), by 
the natives Is LA, that is ſimply the Iſle (%, as being the ſeat 
of dominion and miſtreſs of all the reſt. There cannot be a 
more commodious fituation, than this little country enjoys (eq. 
It has the iſland of Jura on the north, from which it is {cpara- 
ted by a ſound, in ſome places ſcarce one, in others full four 
miles broad. To the eaſt lies the Peninſula of Cantire, at the 
diſtance of ſeven 1leagucs ; Ireland to the ſouth, at ſomewhat 
a greater diſtance, and the ocean on the weſt, with no land be- 
tween this and America (4). The climate is in general mild, 
the ſpring early and kindly, the ſummer always warm, and 
ſon;etimes very hot (e), the winter generally rainy with but 
little froſt or ſnow, and when theſe happen they are ſeldom of 
any long continuance; leſs ſubject to violent winds and ſudden 
changes of weather than many of the other iſlands; but then a 
great part of it being low, as there are many ſtanding waters and 
{ome marſhes about them, the air is humid, and in compariſon 
of ſome neighbouring iſlands not ſo wholeſome (/). 
THE face of the iſland is rendered irregular by a multitude 
of little hills, but it can be called mountainous only at the 


(2) Political ſurvey of Britain, vol. i. p. $05.— (a) Geograph. lib. viii.— 
(5) Baater, in Gloſſar. Antiq. Britan. p. 193. obſerves, that though the inac- 
curacy of the tranſcribers, the firſt letter of proper names is frequently omit- 
ted, (probably with a deſign of embelliſhing or depicting them in red after the 
book was finiſhed) whence he conceives that the Mull of Cantire, which in 
Ptolemy is called Epidium, ſhould be Pepidium from its reſemblance to a pipe 
called in the antient Britiſh language Papydh, and that this Iſland as manifeſtly 
deriving its name from that promontory ſhould be Pepidium or pepidiorum 
Inſula, The name in the antient language for an iſland was Oilen, Elan, or 
Ilen, and in old books this country is called Yle, Ifle, in latin Ila.— (c) As 
lying very happily for trade to all parts of Britain and Ireland, within a week's. 

ul of France, Spain, and ltaly, and open to a commerce with the Weſt 
Indies. (4) Taken from Timothy Pont's large map of this iſland. —(e) As 
the ſtrongeſt proof of this, let us conſider what Mr. Drummond, formerly his 
Majeſty's Conſul at Aleppo, tells us in his travels p. 160, 161. of his own 
nowledge. Having mentioned the turning of a beautiful green caterpillar of 


| a ſooty black, by the bite of a Tarantula, he proceeds thus, The fame ef- 


fect I have obſerved upon the human body, from the bite of the vipers, 

4 Which are peculiar to the iſland of Ila in Scotland, Wherever the venom 

4 ſpreads the ſkin of the moſt beautiful girl will be changed into a duſky 

brown colour like that of the adder. A phznomenon which 1 can authenti- 
cate from my own obſervation,” From a climate which gives ſuch venom | 

to vipers as is experienced only in the warmeſt countries, we may rationally 

in regard to fertility, expect ſimilar effeAts, (Ff) From aa account of this 
and, communicated by a gentleman who ref de ta it. 


«c 
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north and north-eaſt extremities (g). It is indented by tus 
large inlets of the fea, one on the weſt, the other at the {,. 
ihern extremity, which enter ſo deep into the land us to be 
{ut two miles aſunder (A). Ju is in length from fouth to north 
about twenty-four miles, and ſixteen, fome ſay eighteen, from 
eaſt to weſt in breadth, near fourſcore miles in circumference /; ) 


It is larger than the ifle cf Man, little inferior to the wheic 
province of ZcaJand, contains nearly as many acres as the 
county of Middleſex, and is very little leſs than the ifland ci 
Scio in the Archipelago (&). The ſoil in general is decp are 
good, fo that many are of opinion, that there is liitle or nothing 


that grows in any part of Britain, that might not, with prop; 


management, be produced here(/). There is particularly 2 
rich valley that runs from caft to weſt fix or eight miles long 
and four broad, very fertile in itſelf, well cultivated, and well 
inhabited. Beſides this the ſca coaſt in general, except a few 
miles on the north-eaſt fide of the found of Itla, is very flat ard 
fruitful (n). They have encugh of free ſtone, and lime-ſtone 
in vaſt abundance, rich in lead ore, for which it was famous 
more than two hundred years ago (n). Wheat grows here very 
well, but for want of water or windmills, for both which how- 
ever no country can be more fit, they do not raiſe a great 
deal (%. Barley, rye, oats, and peas, they have in abundance, 
hemp and flax in conſiderable quantities. All kind of garden 
ſtuff in plenty, and where properly attended to, 1n great perfec- 
tion (p). "Timber would grow very well, for there are natural 


(g) Martin's deſcription of the weſtern iſlands, p. 239.—(+þ) Into the 
latter of theſe, the two (for the ſize of this country) great rivers here- 
after mentioned, diſcharge their waters— (i) Leſl. Regionum et inſularum 
Scotiz Deſcript. p. 35. Camdeni Britan. p. 848. Martin's weſtern iſlands, p, 
239.—(k) In Templeman's ſurvey, pl. ii. Middleſex is ſaid to contain 298 ff 
miles; pl. vi, Zealand is computed 303 ſq. miles; pl. xxix. Scio is eſtimated 
300. Ila, allowing for the inlets of the ſea comprehends ſomething more than 
$00 ſq. miles. In theſe points we ſpeak from computations, that very poflidly 
may not be very exact, but if there ſhould be errors, theſe when diſcovered 
will not probably affect the proportions.——(/)The exportations from hence ſhew 
that hitherto their improvements have been with a view to immediate and adja- 
cent markets, but as their funds encreaſe there is little room to doubt they wil 
extend their commerce, and this of courſe will lead them to make the beſt uſe 
of ſo good a country, by expanding and augmenting their improvements.— 
(n) Buchan. Rerum Scoticarum Hiſt, lib. i. Martin's account of the weſtern 
iſlands, p. 239. 240. MS. account before mentioned. —(n) Boethii Scotor. Reg: 
ni Deſeript. whoſe words are theſe, cum frumenti ferax, tum metallorum dives. 
(c) It might be of advantage to the inhabitants if theſe mines were lealed, 
together with à tract of land for the ſupply of wood to ſtrangers; for this by 
encreafing the number of people, muſt neceſſarily augment the conſumption ot 
proviſions, which they muſt furniſh and at the ſame time the ſtrangers would in- 
ftru& them in many things to their advantage. Since the writing this | am 
informed the thing has been done, and has been productive of theſe good effects. 
) The deſcription of the country renders this evident, and ſhews at the lame 
2:ime, that they ought to begin their improvements by planting timber. 
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copſes in many parts of the iſle (q). It is on all hands allowed 


to be much better improved than the reſt of the iflands, and yet 


+ is believed, that there is not above one third cultivated, of 


| the land that would admit of cultivation to profit (7), and 


indeed the extent of the country, compared with the 
number of the inhabitants, gives a great probability to this 
opinion. EE WF 

THERE is in this iſland the greateſt plenty of freſh water, 
indeed to a degree of redundance. Springs every where, all 
wholeſome, and ſome reputed medicinal (). Such a number 
of freſh water lakes that fome have reckoned them at near a 
hundred (t). Amoneſt theſe, ſome are of ſuch an extent as to 
hold ſmall iflands in them, and in many of theſe ifles there are 
ruins of the antient fortreſſes (yu), which affords one argument a- 
mongſt many that this iſland was in former times much more 
populous. There are ſeveral very fine running ſtreams and 
rivulets, The Laggan or Lyſa may well be ſtiled a river, as it 
runs ſixteen miles, and another river runs almoſt parallel to it 
between twelve and thirteen; theſe abound in ſalmon, trout, 
and other kinds of excellent fiſh, as the lakes doin pike, ecls, 
&c. (w). It may not be amiſs to obſerve, that loch Guynord, 
on the weſt ſide of the ifland, becomes in a manner dry at low 
water, ſo that it would not be very difficult to recover ſome 
thouſands of acres from the ſea (x), but as there is no want of 
Jand, or even of good land at preſent, it will not be expedient 
to attempt any thing of this kind, till the country 1s better peo- 
pled (y), and then a fine artificial port might be made at its en- 
trance, and by preſerving « paſſage for the river Guynord, it 
may ſerve as a back water to keep this port always clean which 
would be an improvement indeed (z)! In this iſland all the 


(2) Martin's account of the weſtern iſlands, p. 243. MS. relation before 
cited. -(r) This certainly does not proceed from any repugnaacc ia the inhabi- 
tants to labour, or any inaptitude for mechanic employments, but from the want 
of a rational proſpe& of ſucceſs to ſtimulate their endeavours, It is generally 
held that the number of people is in proportion to the means of ſubſiſtance ; it is 
much more certain, that the progreſs of induſtry always correſponds with the 
ſecurity of receiving encouragement.— () There are many ſuch reputed ſalu- 
tary ſprings in this and indeed in moſt of the weſtern iſlands, This opinion is 
founded on ſuperſtit dus traditions, but it may be true neveitheleſs in many. calcs, 
The monks were not ignorant of the virtues of mineral waters, though from 
motives obvious enough, they choſe to aſſign ſuch cauſes as might ſuit thei: 
intereſts, But an accufate inquiry into the reality of thoſe cures, and in con- 
ſequence of that a chemical examination of the waters, would be in many le- 
ſpects uſeful.— (7) So it is aſſerted in the relation before mentioned. (i) Ma: - 
tin's deſcriptioh of the weſtern iſlands, p. 241.—(<) See Poat's large map of 
this ifand,—(+)This improvement has been ſuggeſted by the MS. relation before 
mentioned. ()) The number of hands requiſite to be employed in ſuch an un- 
dertaking, the great expence with which it would be attended, and many other 
reaſons that might be mentioned, all render it neceſſary, that be ſore ſuch an ea 
penſive project as this is carried into execution, it ſhould be, together with al! 
ine contequetices that may attend it, attentively and matuiely confidered, — 
(2) A good port on this fide of the iſland, when the inhabitants ure become nu- 
etous, would be of infinite advantage to their commerce. 
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fowl wild and tame that are to be found in any of the weſhy,, 
iſlands abound, and amongſt theſe there are many that beat 
very high price in other countries, and are eſteemed the greg. 
eſt delicacies (a). *I heir horſes and black cattle, in compariſgy 
of their neighbours, are larger and more valuable, being het; 
fed, and having more care taken of them (5). I he ſame mg, 
be ſaid of their ſheep; they have alſo plenty of goats, ſwing, 
and hares, fome deer ſtill remaining, of which they had form. 
ly abundance, with all ſorts of fine ſea fiſh upon their coaſſ,, 
except herring, which Cv not of late frequent this iſland (e. 

THE inhabitants are in general a ſtout, well made, we| 
looking people, very active and laborious in cultivating their 
grounds, bold hardy ſeamen, very capable and well inclined tg 
manufaQures and coramerce, and with a very little aſſiſtance 
would make no inconſiderable figure. As it is, they carry or 
no. defpicable trade from their town of Killarow, on Loch 
Dale, which is their only harbour (4); in black cattle, cheeſe, 
butter, barley, oats, flour, malt, and malt ſpirits. They like- 
wiſe make a great deal of kelp and fern aſhes. The linen 
manufacture prevails amongſt them, and the poor people con 
monly pay their rent in thread (e). EE 

IT has been already obſerved that in antient times this was 
the chief of the iſlands, where Macdonald, lord, and who ſome- 
times aſſumed the title of king of the iſles, kept his court /. 
in the caſtle of Falinghan or Finlagan, built upon an iſland in 
loch Guryen, Guirm, or Gurim, the ruins of which, and of tle 
barracks for his life guards, are yet viſible (g). On the round 
land 4) in the ſame lake, which is about three miles in com- 
paſs, and communicates with the ſea, ſat his court of juſtice, 
conſiſting of fourteen perſons, to which court there were appeal 
from all the other iſlands (i). On the eaſt fide of the iſland he 
had another great fortreſs called Dun-owaig (k), and inumerz- 


(a) For inſtance, the black cock and grey hen, the ptarmigan or white part- 
ridge, the corn-creek or land-rail.— (6) Hence there is good reaſon to believe, 
that in all the other iſlands, if their paſtures were improved, as they might eafilj 
be and not overſtocked, they would have as large cattle as in other countries, 
and when fully inhabited, ſo that they ſtood in need of theſe cattle for home 
conſumption, their hides and tallow only, would be then of as great value as the 
diminutive beaſts they breed at preſent.—(c) Martin's deſcription of the we!- 
tern iſlands, p. 240. MS. relation of this iſland. —(d) This port, to which there 
are ſome veſſels belonging, has deep water only in the middle, ſo that ſhips co 
not ſail within half a mile of the coaſt on either fide.—(e) One may diſcern from 
hence that the ſeeds of commerce are already ſown, and only a little attention 
and encouragement needful to bring them up.—(f) Theſe Lords of the iſle⸗ 

deſcended from Summerled prince of Argyll, who in right of his wife, daughter 
to Olave King of Man, laid claim to the ſovereignty of all the ifles, A. D. 1156. 
---(g) Fordun Scotichron. lib, ii. cap 10. Inſula magna, quæ dicitur ILE, ub! 
dominus inſularum duas habet Manſiones, et caſtrum Downowak.—{b) In Mr. 
Pont's map this is called Illen na Kouihexlep.—(:) Martin's deſcription of the 
weſtern iſlands p. 241. where he ſays the chief juſtice had the eleventh part of 
the matter in diſpute for his fee.—(k) We have already ſeen that it is men- 
dioned by Ferdun, and the ruin: ſhe wit was once a place of ſtrength, bie 
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ble other places of ſtrength over all the iſle, which with many 


churches ſeveral fortified caves, ſtone monuments, though 
rough and barbarous (I), are additional proofs that Ila was in 
thoſe days much better peopled ; if ſo, they muſt have required 
more ſubſiſtance, and of courſe it was either better cultiva- 
ted or a greater part of it cultivated than at this day. | 
ExcLUSIVE of thoſe improvements which gradually may 
and indeed certainly will be made, ſome may be pointed out 
which would be of infinite benefit to this country (nh. In the 
ßeſt place the raiſing of timber, though not an immediate, 
would in time be both a certain and a very great advantage, as 
it would furniſh them with the means of building their own 
fiſhing boats, barks, and even larger veſſels; ſerving beſides 
for the conſtruction of mills and other mechanic uſes (). If 
this was once done it would facilitate the working of their lead 
mines (-), and would without queſtion lead to the enquiry 
whether they have really copper () in that ifland, and of 
which there is more certainty, to the collecting of quickſilver, 
which we have been aſſured has been found in ſeveral of their 
wells(q). But the moſt practicable improvement (7) is that of 
fiſhing for cod and other. white fiſh, which may be taken in pro- 
digious quantities on three great banks (0. which lie at no 
great diſtance. The firſt between this iſland and the iſle of 
Giga on the ſouth-eaſt; the ſecond in the ocean ſome leagues 
to the weſtward; and the third to the north-weſt between Iſla 
and Collonſa (t). There are at'preſent but two or three pariſh- 
es (u); all the inhabitants are proteſtants, of whom all the bet- 
ter ſort ſpeak Engliſh, and the common peopleErſe or Galic ( 
A very conſiderable part of the iſland belongs to the crown, and 
there 15 a receiver appointed of its rents. Mr. Campbell of 


(1) We do not find any remains of Druidical ſuperſtition here, unleſs ſome 
of the high ſtones, afterwards turned into c:ofſes, might he originally ſuch, —© 
{m) It is not from any opinion that thele thoughts are new, that they are in- 
ſerted here, but from a perſuaſion, that till they are carried into execution, 
they ought to be produced to public view on every proper occafion.—(n) The 
uſes of timber are infinite, and properly cultivated in weil cheſen ſituations, 
and properly preſerved, would become the ſource of innumerable improve- 
ments,—=(s) Hector Boyle (Boethius) almoſt 205 years ago, attributed the ne- 
gleQ of their mines to the inhabitants being in want of wood. —(p). Sic Alexan- 
der Murray affirms there are very rich mines, not only of lead and copper, but 
allo of iron ore, which laſt had been wrought in his time, by Daniel Campbell of 
Shawfie ld, Eſq;—(g) MS. Relation of this iſland. - It is alſo aſſerted by Sir Alex. 
ander Murray, and certainly deſerves attention. —(r) This is meant under the 


' preſent circumſtances of this iſland, and which undertaken properly and parſed 


with ſpirit could not fail of ſucceſs. —(s) On theſe banks are prodigious quantities 
of cod, ling, mackerel, turbot, pollock, and other kinds of excellent and valn1- 
ble fiſh,—(:) There is the utmoſt 8 that if a fiſhery was once well eſta- 
bliſhed, many more ſuch banks might be diſcovered. —(z) There are the ruins 
of many churches remo'ning, and the names of ſome have ſurvived eyen their 
ruins, () We may con der this a a circumſtance that by hindering communis 
dation and correſpondence of courſe retards improvements. 
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Shaw field is the greateſt proprietor, but beſides him there a7 
ſeveral others (x). The number of inhabitants in this, the met 
populous of all thoſe iſlands, amounts only to between {iy 5 
ſeven thouſand men, women and children ). On the coag; .; 
Iſla, more eſpecially on the eaſt fide, there are many ilar. 
ſome on the north, in the ſound between it and Jura. The. 
are none of them very large, but they are nevertheleſs of g. 
ferent ſizes, making about thirty in the whole, which if th, 
country were fully inhabited, might be ſuſceptible of ma-, 
improvements (z). : 


(x) Martin's deſcription of the weſtern iſlands, p. 244. MS. relation of thi 
ifland— y) Upon the iſle of Scio, though ſubject to the oppreſſive governme:; 
of the Turks, there are 120000 inhabitants.—(s.) White fiſh might be come. 
diouſly ſalted and dried upon, and glal+s, ſalt, and ſoap-works eieted in, tte“ 
lands. 
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E come next to the iſland of Jura, as to the etymology 
of which name there are very different opinions (a). 
I ſeems to be in ſome degree certain that it was antiently called 
Dura (5). The plaineſt derivation of its preſent denomination 
and the moſt likely to be true, is that it was called ſo from the 
vew trees that grew in it, as the yew tree in the language of this 
country is named Jur (c). This iſland has to the north the 
{mall iſle of Scarba, from which it is divided by a narrow ſtrait 
to be hereafter mentioned. Beyond this lies Mull at the gif- 
tance of between four and five leagues It is ſeparated on the 
eaſt from Knapdale and other parts of Argyleſhire, by what is 
called the ſound of Jura, having on the ſide of the continent 
many ſmall iflands, and which where narroweſt is five miles 
broad, and in other places more. "The iſlands of Colonſay and 
Oronſay, neither of them inconſiderable, lie on the well, at 
the diſtance of ſomewhat more than four leagues; and the 
found of Iſla, which has been before deſcribed, ſeparates it on 
the ſouth from that iſland (d). 

Tur climate is generally mild or rather warm, but the air 
is exceedingly pure, ſo that ſome have eſteemed it the very 
healthieſt ſpot in the dominions of Great Britain. Surpriz.ing 
inſtances of longevity are produced in ſupport of this opinion; 
and which perhaps is a proof equally ſtrong, it is aſürmed that 
in upwards of thirty years no woman had died in child bear- 
ing (e). The cauſes aſſigned for this extraordinary ſalubrity 
of the climate are three, the ſtreams of freſh air blowing daily 
from the ridge of high mountains running through the midſt of 
the iſle ; great plenty every where of excellent running water ; 
and the general temperance of the inhabitants, in the midſt of 
plenty (ee). It is thought that with proper care, almott any thing 
would grow in this country, and the few experiments th:+ 
haye been made, contribute not a little to the ſupport of this 
opinion. 

THe eaſt coaſt of this iſland, through its whole extent, is 
remarkably plain and fertile, but the interior of the iſland is ve- 


(a) The leuned Baxter takes Jura to be a contradion or corruption of Jau 
Rag, i. e. Jovis Regis, the iſland of Jupiter the king. Gloſſ, Antiq. Britan, p. 
145, 146,—{6) Fordun, Schotichron. lib. jj. cap. 10. Buchanan ſays in the old 
gothic language, dura ſignified a deer.—(c) Sibbaldi Naturalis Hiſt, Scotiæ, lib, 
 Þ. 1, Cap. xix. p. 31.—(4) Mr. Pont's compared with the beſt modern maps 
ef this illand.—(e) Martin's deſctiption of the weſtern iſlands, p. 232, 233.— 
(ee) Theſe will appear no improbable ground:, to whoever con” = Hippocrates, 


ry 
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ry mountainous, many of theſe mountains riſing to a great 
height, and amongſt theſe, two which are very uſeful ſea mark: 
diſtinguiſhed by the name of the Pays of Jura (/). Its length 
from north to ſouth, is full twenty-four miles, its breadth, from 
eaſt to weſt, nearly ſeven, and about ſixty in circumference (e). 
In point of ſize, it is nearly equal to Malta, Barbadoes, or the 
iſle of Wight (J), but very unlike them in other reſpect, which 
ariſes chiefly trom the want of cultivation. For here as in the 
reſt of theſe iſles, the induſtry of the many is reſtrained from 
want of money, and amongſt the few who comparatiye|; 
ſpeaking are rich, there 1s a want of enterprize, and no great 
degree of public ſpirit (i). 

Ix reſpect to the ſoil it is all along the eaſt coaſt compoſe, 
of clay, mixed with ſand, and under a very indifferent manage. 
ment is very fertile. In the heart of the iſland, and on the wet 
ſide, the land 15 commonly cold, ſpouty, and much overgrown 
with moſs. In the vallies however, there is a deep black mould, 
and on the hills great quantities of heath, intermixed with a ve- 
ry nutritive kind of graſs (). In theſe mountains likewiſe 
there have been found ſeveral veins of iron ore which mixed 
with that from Lancaſhire, has been wrought to advantage, 
and of late they have diſcovered a valuable quarry of ſlate (/, 
There are ſtill conſiderable woods in different parts of the iſlane. 
The flat country produces barley, oats, rye, hemp, and flax, 
in no inconſiderable quantities. Wheat has been tried; and it 
ſucceeds very well, but as they have no mills, they are not 
ſolicitous about raiſing it (m). On the hills there are many 
medicinal herbs, with the virtues of which the people are well 
acquainted, and there are likewiſe ſome ſhrubs, and mes 
growing on the rocks, of which they make uſe in dyeing (). 
They burn great quantities of ſea wreck into kelp, and make 


(f)Buchan Rerum Scoticar, Hiſt. lib. i. Martin's deſcription of the weſtern iſe:, 
p. 231. Sacheverell's voyage to I-columb-kill, p. 126.—(g) In theſe dimenſ- 
ons agree all the accounts antient or modern.— %) Allowing tor the lakes, Juri, 
contains as much (though not ſo good) land as auy of theſe iſlands.— (i) Thi: 
narrow diſpoſition has been detrimental to private property, for if mines has 
been wrovght, woods improved, or fiſheries eſtabliſhed, every eſtate in Jun 
would have riſen in value.——(&) Martin's deſcription ofthe weſtern iſles, p. 238 
— (1) Sir Alexander Murray's tracts, MS, account of this iſland, —(m) We may 
from this inſtance diſcern, that no haſty concluſion ſnould be drawn from the 1. 
tual wants of a country, againſt its ſoil or climate, which as in the preſent caſe, 
may have all the powers of production, if the proper means (in conſequence of 
adequate encouragement) were employed for that purpoſe, and this adds to the 
probability, that theſe iſlands were formerly, when better cultivated, fruitful 
many things not found in them at preſent.—( ) There is good reaſon to believe, 

that if a perſon expert in botany and the ſeveral uſes to which vegetables m3! 
be applied, was ſent to viſit the weſtern iſles, he might make ſome uſeful and 
profitable diſcoveries, and at the ſame time communicate inſtructions that mige 
in proceſs of time prove very advantageous to the inbabit ants. 
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alſo ſome profit by their fern aſhes (o). However not one 
half of the profitable land in this iſle, of which it is thought 
there are upwards of forty thouſand Engliſh acres (p), is culti- 
vated, which is chiefly owing to cauſes that have been already 
mentioned, and above all to their having but very little com- 


merce (9). 


JoxA is admirably well watered in every reſpect, abounding 
with fine ſprings, and amongſt theſe one which is very re- 


| markable, called Toubir in Lechkin, 1. e. the well in the 


tony deſcent, the water of which is ſaid to be near one half 


E lighter than any other in the iſland (r). They have likewiſe 


ſeveral freſh water lochs, ſome of them of pretty large exs 
tent, but not near ſo many as in Iſla. Theſe abound in trout, 
pike, eels, and other ſorts of fiſh, as alſo with vaſt quantities 
of water fowl. There are likewiſe abundance of beautiful 


| rivulets that run from the mountains, not fewer than ten, on 


the eaſt ſide only of the iſland, four or five of which are 
well ſtored with ſalmon and other fine fiſh, and their rapid 
freams, which roll with a full current to the fea, might be 
made very uſeful in driving mills (5). Loch Tarbat enters on 
the welt ſide of the iſland very deep into the land, but it is 
rocky, crowded with ſmall iflands, and not navigable even for 


| boats (t). On the eaſt ſide is the bay of Meil, which is but 


an indifferent port, with ſeveral iſlands of different ſizes at the 
mouth of it, but there are roads with good anchoring ground 
on both ſides of the iſland (). 

THERE are in this country great plenty of all ſorts of tame 
fowl, but in the hills a ſtill greater abundance of all kinds of 


(:) This alſo ſhews, that in reſpe& to commodities, for which they have a 


| kiown and certain market, induſtry in the inhabitants is not want ing.— 
(e) Perhaps it may be ſaid with equal truth, that even the moiety which is 


cultivated is not improved half as much as it might be.—(g) As few ſtrangers 
come hither, and the inhabitants have little correſpondence, they cannot have 
Clear notions as to the choice of proper objects, to make their labour and 


Hieduſtry turn to a juſt account, and which is ſtill worſe, ſuppoſing them to be 


Iruced in theſe points, they have not, as in the iſle of Bute, any certain or 
kegular means for exporting their commodities or manufaQures,—(r) Martin's 
Deſcription of the Weſtern Iſles, p. 234. He ſays the ſalmon in the river 
Niſſa (by others called Lyſa) into which this ſpring falls, are better than in any 
ver in the iſland, It is likely there may be ſome exaggeration in this mat- 
ler, but (till an inquiry how much there is of truth would be in many reſpeCts 
Weful.—(s) The uſes of water mills are ſo numerous, and the profits ariſing 
tom them ſo great, that if this ſingle improvement was introduced, it could 
Wt but be very beneficial to the inhabitants, and to many others. As it would 
eaſy to conſtruct them in a country where timber, ſtone, and iron are every 
There to be met with, as well as ſo many ſtreams convenient for the purpoſe. 


) It is not impoſſible that with ſome expence, under the direction of an 


le engineer, an artificial port might be made in this place.—-(«) The want 


commerce is ſuch à capital defect in an ifland, as not to be balanced by any 


Mernal advantages, but then there are ſcarce any iſlands from which, by 


Aduſtry and art, this defect may not be removed. 


Vol. IL, Pagr II. Q_ wild 
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wild fowl, and eſpecially what is called the Black Game 
than in any other of the iſlands. In the mountains % 
there aro ſtill a conſiderable number of red deer, for whic: 
this iſland was formerly very famous (w). They are  , 
large ſize, and are eſteemed excellent veniſon. They hay 
likewiſe black cattle, horſes, ſheep, goats, and rabbits ; but, 
which is very remarkable, they have not either hares 
foxes (x). Ihe ſea coaſt abounds with all forts of white ar; 
ſhell fiſh, arid their barren rocky iſlands, by affording then 
plenty of ſeal, and prodigious quantities of fea ware, are jr 
ſome degree uſeful, inſtead of being abſolute incumbrance;, 
Tux inhabitants in general are a ſtout, well proportioned, 
active people, of a brown or rather dark complexion, re. 
ſembling in that reſpe& the people in the ſouthern counirie 
of Europe ()). They have amongſt them only the comme; 
and neceſſary mechanic employments, and ſcarce any mary. 
facture, except linen and coarſe cloth, and theſe ſerve chicf 
for their own uſe (z). Their huſbandry, the quality of the; 
ſoil and quantity of manure conſidered, is but indifferent, arc 
the ſame may Ve ſasd of their fiſhing, which is owing to thi 
ſmall demand, or rather from their want of a proper vent fe 
their produce, which with their great facility of finding ſub. 
ſiſtence, and their moderate manner of living, makes ther 
eaſy and ſatisfied with their condition, and leſs ſolicitous that 
otherwiſe they would be to render it better. In a word, th: 
want of encouragement to induſtry, rather than a natura 
idleneſs, keeps them in a low but contented ſtate ; and th: 
ſame defect in correſpondence, which deprives them of th: 
means of ſupplying, renders them leſs ſenſible of their wants (i 
For in other reſpects they are courteous, hoſpitable, and ve 
ingenious, ſo that with a ſmall intermixture of foreigners, aid 
the ſuitable means of exerting their faculties for their or 
emolument, their ſituation would be ſpeedily and effectuzlj 
changed, as, for want of thoſe aſſiſtances, it has continued is 
ages in much the fame ſtate in which we have deſcribed it. 
TRE live in ſmall hamlets, diſperſed for the moſt pt 
along the eaſt ſide of the iſland, there being nothing that ce. 
ſerves the name of a town any where, which is owing to tber 


I) Buchanan. Rerum Scoticarum Hiſt, lib. i.—(x) MS. account of d. 
iſtand. This is the more extraordinary, as both hares and foxes are comm 
in Ila. The diſcovering the naturat cauſe of this would not be the exert 
of a uſeleſ curioſity, as in all probability it ariſes from ſome (it may be mi, 
ral) effluvia from the ſoil, which could it be reduced to a certainty would be! 

point of conſequence.—(y) Martin's Deſcription of the Weſtern Iſles, p. 20 
He alſo remarks that none of the inhabitants were ever known to be was 
(=) MS. account of this iſland. —(a) The ſame obſervation may with kt 
Juſtice be applied to the inhabitants of many other Iſlands. 


wan 
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want of a good port, and not being in circumſtances to ſupply 
the defects of nature by art in that poor haven which they 
have. There is, as far as our information reaches, at preſent 
but one pariſh, that of Killearn, which comprehending alſo 
the iſles of Colonſay, Oronſay, and Scarba, is conſequently 
of a very large extent (5). 'The people in general ſpeak the 
Galic or Erſe language, but the gentlemen amongſt them ſpeak 
and underſtand Engliſh very well. The number of people 
upon this ifle amounts to about twelve hundred (c). It lies in 
the ſhire of Argyle, and part of it is the Duke's property. 
Mr. Archibald Campbell, who is uſually ſtiled the Bailiff of 
Jura, is the moſt conſiderable proprietor, but there are ſeveral 
others (d). It is a thing much to be wiſhed, that ſome means 
were found to furniſh the ordinary people with employment, 
that might enable them to live comfortably by their labour, 
and then no doubt a great part of their youth would incline to 


5 remain in their own country, and improve it, inſtead of quit- 
ung it to ſeck a living abroad, which in their preſent ſituation 
K it is very natural for them to do, and by which, themſelves 
and their poſterity are too often loſt to the Britiſh Empire, 
„and carry their genius and their induſtry to the ſupport of fo- 
ub. 7<ign ſtates (e). A circumſtance ever to be regretted ! 
Wot TrHouGH this iſland is ſuſceptible of fewer than Iſla, yet 
thas ſome, and thoſe no inconſiderable, improvements might moſt 
certainly be made there (f). In the firſt place if their moun- 
rz tains were thoroughly examined, by perſons of integrity and 
| the intelligence, there is little reaſon to doubt, that veins of diffe- 
+. WW tent metals might be found, of which thoſe who have acci- 
80 dentally viſited Jura, have declared they met with many pro- 


ven bable indications (g). Next, it would be expedient to pre- 
n ſerve, to extend, and to take due care of their woods, which 
dur might turn to the profit of the inhabitants, by inviting ad- 
ul; venturers to ſet up furnaces for melting the ore found in Ila, 


N (b) Martin's Deſcription of the Weſtern Iſlands, p. 239.—(c) MS. account 
put of this iſand.—(4) Martin's MS. Account, Preſent State of North Britain.— 
b le) Some may undervalue this loſs; but whoever attentively conſiders the 
al be ſalubrity of this iſle, the fecundity and the longevity of its inhabitants, and 
\ ther compares this with the ſmall number of people, muſt be convinced that in the 
pace of a century ſome thouſands muſt migrate from hence, and of thele ſome 

L hundreds muſt be loſt to Britain.—(f) So ſad a country was never ſeen, 28 

of b that Kill and induſtry could not improve, much leſs fo fertile a ſoil as this. 
.omm and an iſle ſo well ſituated. —(g) This is ſaid on the authority of Sir Alexan- 


execc/t iſ der Murray, Mr. Main, and others well acquainted with this branch of know- 
e mize ledge; and though in its preſent circumſtances, diſcouraging difficulties may 
ald be „cur, yet if upon due inquiry any valuable metals ſhould be diſcoyered, or 
p. 3 Vea rich veins of copper or iron, it would encourage adventurers (which 
ad- Would be an extraordinary benefit to the country) to go thither to work 
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where they have not ſo much wood (4). The making ,;; 
from the fat of ſeals, and the livers of thoſe immenſe quant. 
ties of ſmall fiſh, that are and may be taken upon their coaſſ. 
would prove a lucrative employment for their women 4; 
children (i), as is at preſent practiſed in Shetland, as this is, 
commodity which will always find a market, and would be, 
ſaving of ſo much, as it would produce to the mother cour- 
try. 

THE narrow ſtrait or ſound of Cory Vrekan, or Cori Bre. 
chan, which is ſomewhat more than a mile broad, lies to th; 
north of this iſland, and ſeparates it from that of Scarba (4) 
The current that ſets through this ſound, is and has been fc 
ages famous for the rage and impetuoſity with which it runs, 
ſo that it is abſolutely impaſſable by any veſſel, except ſome 
few hours in the four-and-twenty, when it is ſo ſmooth any 
ſtill, that both large barks and ſmall boats paſs without either 
difficulty or danger (1). As to the iſland of Scarba, it i; 
ſomewhat more than four miles long, and in moſt places above 
a mile broad (m). It is exceedingly rocky and mountainous, 
ſo that it is but very thinly inhabited, though to the full z: 
healthy as Jura (u); as wild and ſavage a place as this ſeem: 
to be, there is one improvement of which it ſeems very capa- 
ble, which is, that of breeding goats, which may be brought 
from Switzerland, Barbary, or the Levant, which would fur- 
niſh conſiderable gains to the inhabitants, provided they were 
inſtructed, as they might eaſily be, in the art of manufattur- 
ing their ſkins, into Shamoy, Morocco, and Cordovan leather, 
for which they have all, or at leaſt moſt of the neceſſary ma- 
terials, in the iſland (0). This may ſeem a very extraordi- 
nary, and to ſome a very chimerical project; but if inſteac 
of lying where it does, it was ſituated on the coaſt of Holland, 


00 This would coſt little pains or expence, and is ſo earneſtly recommencec, 
becauſe no future improvement can take place, to which this will not be eſſen. 
tially neceſſary.—(i) So much is this commodity in demand, that within thele 
few years it has riſen in its value very conſiderably.— (4) This ſound is ſaid! 
derive its name from one Brechan, ſon to a King of Denmark, who being 40 
here, and his body thrown upon the north coaſt of Jura, was interred ig: 
cave, in which an altar and a monument were erected, and are ſaid to be ſtil 
remaining. The rapidity of the current is mentioned by Fordun and Boethiv: 
—(1) Martin's Deſcription of the Weſtern Iſles, p. 236, 237, 238.—(n) For 
dun. Scotichron. lib. ii. cap. 10. ſays the iſland of Scarba was fifteen miles long. 
Buchanan. Rerum Scoticarum Hiſt. lib. i.— (2) A woman who lived to 14 
and retained the perfect uſe of her ſenſes to the laſt, died there about ts? 
years before Dr. Martin came to the iſland. —(c) The chamois from the A, 
might be eaſily obtained, as might alſo the Barbary goat, and though wu 
more difficulty the Natolian (for they have been brought hither both male 100 
female, and have bred here) which have hair as fine as ſilk. In one of the 
Cape de Verd iſlands the inhabitants fatten carefully their old goats, and (en 
vaſt quantities of their ſuet or fat annually to Liſbon, 
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there is no great doubt that it would be carried into executi- 


| on(p) 3 and why the Dutch ſhould make ſo much of their 
| ifands and we ſo little of ours, is a political queſtion, that 


very well deſerves diſcuſſion. 


„„ 


HIS iſland is believed to be the Maleos of Ptolemy (ay, 
and the very learned Camden (% thinks, it was not un 

If we credit another ingenious author, it 
was in times of high antiquity conſecrated to the Goddeſs 
Minerva (c). On the North it has that part of the ſhire of 
Argyle, which is called Ardnamurchan (d), at the diſtance 


of more than a league in ſome places, and in others not above 


two miles. It is ſeparated on the eaſt from another part of 
the ſame ſhire, Which is called Morvern (e), by what is called 
the ſound of Mull, and has on that fide likewiſe the pleaſant 
and fertile iſland of Liſmore (%). On the ſouth lie the iſlands 
of Scarba and Jura, at the diſtance of about four leagues and 
on the weſt, at the diſtance of eight or nine leagues, the 
iflands of Tirey and Coll (g), and beyond theſe the wide At- 
lantic Ocean. 
Q3 


(p) It is more than a century fince the Dutch brought ſheep from the Eaſt 
Indies into the iſland of Texel, where that valuable breed has continued and 
proved a conſiderable and a continual ſource of profit to the inhabitants. Theſe 
Heep are of a large ſize, bear a large fleece (the wool not fo fine as ours) and 
their ewes bring four lambs every year,—(a) Geograph. lib. viii. cap. 2.— 


THE 


(%) Britan, p. 848. where he obſerves that in Plin. lib. iv. c. 16 the common 


editions read, Reliquarum nulla cxxv. mill. circuitu amplior proditur,”* The 
old edition printed at Venice has Reliquarum Melle xxv. mil. paſſ. amplior 
proditur.”” According to the firſt, no one of the reſt was reported to be above 
one hundred and twenty-five miles in circuit. The ſenſe of the latter, that 


among the reſt, Melle (Mull) is ſaid to be the largeſt by twenty-five miles. — 
le) Gloſſar, Antiquit. Britan p. 177. He ſuppoſes Maleos to be written for 


Malenos, which he reſolves into the Britiſh words Malen Inis, i. e. Minerva's 


Idand.—(4) The barony of Ardnamurchan runs from the main land into the 
ſea, from eaſt to weſt, about thirty miles in length.—(e) This country lies 
cirectly oppoſite, and makes the eaſt fide of the ſound of Mull, hrdly any 
where more than a league broad. —( ) This is a very beautiful and pleaſant 


land, abounding in arable and paſture lands, for its extent being eight miles 
long and two broad. It was the property of the Biſhop of Argyl (Fordun. 
Scotichron, lib. ii. cap. 10.) well cultivated and well inhabited, It is ſaid to 
ave in it veins, and thoſe in appearance promiſing of different metals.— (g) 


| Tirey is about ten miles long and four broad, and is allpwed to be, in regard to 
dern as well as paſture, the moſt fertile of all theſe iſles; but being low and 
$11, the inhabitants are very much affected with agues. Coll is ten miles in 
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where they have not ſo much wood (4). The making 91 
from the fat of ſeals, and the livers of thoſe immenſe quan;;. 
ties of ſmall fiſh, that are and may be taken upon their cog: 
would prove a lucrative employment for their women 4; 
children (i), as is at preſent practiſed in Shetland, as this i, , 
commodity which will always find a market, and would be: 
ſaving of ſo much, as it would produce to the mother cy. 
try. k 
Tn narrow ſtrait or ſound of Cory Vrekan, or Cori Bre. 
chan, which is ſomewhat more than a mile broad, lies to thc 
north of this iſland, and ſeparates it from that of Scarba (4) 
The current that ſets through this ſound, is and has been for 
ages famous for the rage and impetuoſity with which it runs, 
ſo that it is abſolutely impaſſable by any veſſel, except ſome 
few hours in the four-and-twenty, when it is ſo ſmooth and 
ſtill, that both large barks and ſmall boats paſs without either 
difficulty or danger (/). As to the ifland of Scarba, it i; 
ſomewhat more than four miles long, and in moſt places above 
a mile broad (m). It is exceedingly rocky and mountainous, 
ſo that it is but very thinly inhabited, though to the full x: 
healthy as Jura (u); as wild and ſavage a place as this ſeem; 
to be, there is one improvement of which it ſeems very capz- 
ble, which is, that of breeding goats, which may be brought 
from Switzerland, Barbary, or the Levant, which would fur- 
niſh conſiderable gains to the inhabitants, provided they were 
inſtructed, as they might eaſily be, in the art of manufaQur- 
ing their ſkins, into Shamoy, Morocco, and Cordovan leather, 
for which they have all, or at leaſt moſt of the neceſſary ma- 
terials, in the iſland (0). This may ſeem a very extraordi- 
nary, and to ſome a very chimerical project; but if inſtead 
of lying where it does, it was ſituated on the coaſt of Holland, 


200 This would coſt little pains or expence, and is ſo earneſtly recommendec, 
becauſe no future improvement can take place, to which this will not be eſlen- 
tially neceſſary.— (i) So much is this commodity in demand, that within thele 
few years it has riſen in its value very conſiderably.—-(&) This ſound is ſad ts 
derive its name from one Brechan, ſon to a King of Denmark, who being |ol 
here, and his body thrown upon the north coaſt of Jura, was interred ig: 
cave, in which an altar and a monument were erected, and are ſaid to be ft 
remaining. The rapidity of the current is mentioned by Fordun and Boethis 
— (1) Martin's Deſcription of the Weſtern Iſles, p. 236, 237, 238.—(n) For 
dun. Scotichron. lib. ii. cap. 10. ſays the iſland of Scarba was fifteen miles long 
Buchanan. Rerum Scoticarum Hiſt. lib. .— () A woman who lived to 14, 
and retained the perfect uſe of her ſenſes to the laſt, died there about tv! 
years before Dr. Martin came to the iſland.—(c) The chamois from the Ap 
might be eaſily obtained, as might alſo the Barbary goat, and though Fit 
more difficulty the Natolian (for they have been brought hither both male 200 
female, and have bred here) which have hair as fine as filk. Inone of the 
Cape de Verd iſlands the inhabitants fatten carefully their old goats, and (en. 
vaſt quantities of their ſuet or fat annually to Liſbon, 


there 
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il WM there is no great doubt that it would be carried into executi- 
i- WM on(p); and why the Dutch ſhould make ſo much of their 
b, ;0:nds and we ſo little of ours, is a political queſtion, that 
nd WF very well deſerves diſcuſſion. 
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4 HIS iſland is believed to be the Maleos of Ptolemy (a), 
15 and the very learned Camden (% thinks, it was not un 
and known to Pliny. If we credit another ingenious author, it 
thee vs in times of high antiquity conſecrated to the Goddeſs 
17 Minerva (c). On the North it has that part of the ſhire of 
* Argyle, which is called Ardnamurchan (d), at the diſtance 
a2 | of more than a league in ſome places, and in others not above 
Il 4 two miles. It is ſeparated on the eaſt from another part of 
vd. the ſame ſhire, which is called Morvern (e), by what is called 
01. 1 ſound of Mull, and has on that ſide likewiſe the pleaſant 
= and fertile iſland of Liſmore (). On the ſouth lie the iſlands 
2 of Scarba and Jura, at the diſtance of about four leagues and 
were on the weſt, at the diſtance of eight or nine leagues, the 
aur. ilands of Tirey and Coll (g), and beyond theſe the wide At- 
ther, | lantic Ocean. | 
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ſtead e) li is more than a century fince the Dutch brought ſheep from the Eaſt 
Indies into the iſland of Texel, where that valuable breed has continued and 
land, WW proved a conſiderable and a continual ſource of profit to the inhabitants. Theſe 
Heep are of 2 large ſize, bear a large fleece (the wool not ſo fine as ours) and 
N their ewes bring four lambs every year. —(a) Geograph. lib. viii. cap. 2.— 
wm 0, Britan. p. 848. where he obſerves that in Plin. lib. iv. c. 16. the common 
e ellen” editions read, Reliquarum nulla cxxv. mill. circuitu amplior proditur.“ The 
in 3 old edition printed at Venice has ** Reliquarum Melle xxv. mil. paſſ. amplior 
ade proditur. According to the firſt, no one of the reſt was reported to be above 


eing 10 one hundred and twenty-five miles in circuit. The ſenſe of the latter, that 
red ro among the reſt, Melle (Mull) is ſaid to be the largeſt by twenty-five miles. — | 
o be e) Gloſſar, Antiquit. Britan p. 177. He ſuppoſes Maleos to be written for 
Boethi% alenos, which he reſolves into the Britiſh words Malen Inis, i. e. Minerva's 
m) at land. —{d) The barony of Ardnamurchan runs from the' main land into the 
les long ſea, from eaſt to weſt, about thirty miles in length.— (e) This country lies 
to 1% rectly oppoſite, and makes the eaſt fide of the ſound of Mull, hrdly any 
out " 8 here more than a league broad.— ) This is 2 very beautiful and pleaſant 
he 4 Bfland, abounding in arable and paſture lands, for its extent being eight miles 
gh oy Wong and two broad. It was the property of the Biſhop of Argyl (Fordun. 
male 1 Peotichron. lib. ii. cap. 10.) well cultivated and well inhabited. It is ſaid to 
e of . ave in it veins, and thoſe in appearance promiſing of different metals.— (g) 
and 10's Tirey is about ten miles long and four broad, and is allowed to be, in regard to 
= as well as paſture, the moſt fertile of all theſe iſles; but being low and 
zt, the inhabitants are very much affected with agues. Coll is ten miles in 
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Tur climate of Mull is not very favourable ; from the he. 
gianing of April to the end of May there is generally fait 
weather, but attended with cold northerly winds. From that 
time, to the middle of July, the weather is pretty warm, and 
in moſt ſeaſons tolerably dry. But from the middle of that 
month to the end of October, it generally rains inceſſantly 
In the winter the inhabitants are more expoſed to wind are 
rain than to froſt or ſnow, either of which ſeldom happen;, 
and when they do, are not ſevere or of any long continy- 
ance (I). 

In its aſpect, the iſle of Mull is very rough-and mountam— 
ous, interſeCted on all ſides by the ſea, but more eſpecially on 
the weſt, where two large bays enter ſo very deep into the 
land, that there is ſcarce any place in it full four miles diſtant 
from ſalt water (i). It is twenty-four computed miles from 
north to ſouth, and not leſs from eaſt to weſt (4). In reſpect 
to ſize, it is equal to the counties of Fife and Kinroſs in 
North Britain, larger than the county of Bedford, and nearly 
equal to that of Monmouth in South Britain, very little les, 
than the iſle of Rhodes, of much the ſame extent with tha 
of Cephalonia, which belongs to the republic of Venice, and 
to the iſland of Amboyna in the Eaſt Indies (J). 

War has been ſaid of the climate is equally true of the 
ſoil, the far greateſt part of which is very indifferent. In the 
ſouth weſt corner which is ſtiled Roſs or Roſy, the ground 15 
plain, low, and tolerably fertile. We may ſay the ſame of 
the north eaſt part which is called Moriniſh, as for the reſt, . 
is in general poor, cold, and wet (m). The interior of the 
iſland is exceedingly mountainous, and amongſt theſe moun- 
tains, ſome (particularly Bienne mor, i. e. the great moun- 
tain) are ſteep and of a great height (). There are ſome 
woods yet remaining, and many coppices. The graſs is in 
general but indifferent, and black cattle can find little or no 
ſubſiſtence in the hills in the winter (). But theſe mountains 
are however not totally uſeleſs, as they yield immenſe quan- 
tities of turf or peat, which ſupply the inhabitants with fuel. 


length, and three in breadth, higher Jand and more wholeſome, though on 
fruitful than Tirey. Theſe iſtands are diſtant from each other about 2 league, 
with the ſmall iſle of Gunna between them. They are remarkably populous, 
and it is believed an advantageous fithery might be eſtabliſhed on their coaſts, 
where cod and ling of a ſuperier fize and flavour to thoſe taken on the ſhore 
of the continent, are caught in great numbers.—(b)} MS. relation from a gen- 
tleman reſident in the Weſtern Iflands.—-(i) Martin's Deſcription of the 
Weſtern Iſles, p. 251, 252.—(#) See Pont's map and all the accounts of ths 
ile ancient and modern.—(/) Templeman's Survey of the Globe. Plates, 5 
3, 29.—(m) MS. relation of this iſland. —{n) Martin's Deſcription of the 
Weſtern Iflands, p. 250.—(s«) MS. Account of Mull and the larger Weſtern 


Iſles. 
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Oats and barley 17 here, but neither of them are eſteemed 
excellent in their kind (/). Hemp has not been tried, and flax, 
which otherwiſe would grow well, is frequently rotted by the 
great rains which, but too commonly fall in harveſt. Potatoes 
ſucceed in general very well, and indeed all kinds of garden 
tuff, and truit trees thrive when properly planted and aſſidu— 


-uſly cultivated (g). But there is no great ſpirit of induſtry, 


35 appears from their not producing more corn in all the iſland, 
han will ſuffice the ſmall number of its inhabitants for nine 
months in the year; by their never having made any proper 
ſearch for ore in their mountains, notwiti.ſtanding the caſual 
diſcovery of ſome very promiſing veins of lead; and as little 


bas been done in reſpect to coal, though it diſcovers itſelf in 


two or three places, and thoſe too are all within a very ſmall 
diſtance of the ſea (r). 

THE iſland, in general, is exceedingly well watered, with 
many fine limpid ſprings, ſome of which are medicinal (). 


| Many rivulets run on all ſides from the mountains; there are 
| ſome pretty large ireſh water lochs which abound in trout, 


cel, and other fiſh, and there are ſalmon in ſome of their 


| rivers, as well as pearl muſcles (2). At the ſouth weſt end, 


where the land is, moſſy, the water is alſo tinctured thereby, 
and not ſo good.  Bicody Bay affords a harbour for ſmall 
veſſels, which, ſometimes go into Loch Buy in the herring 
ſeaſon (u). The bay behind the. caſtle of Dowart, is alfo 


| frequented by (mall. veſſels. But Toubir-Mary Bay, that 


is, the bay of the bleſſed Virgin's well, which 1s covered by 
| a ſmall iſland called Calve, is a very good port, in which 


a very large ſhip of the Spaniſh Armada was blown up 


() In the MS. relation it is ſaid; oats produce three for one, and barley 
from ſix to ſixteen. for one.—(q) It ſhould ſeem from hence, that many things 
deligbting in a moiſt and warra climate would ſucceed equally well here Por 
that the climate is very, warm as well as moiſt, appears from there being in this 
Hand and in Jura, thoſe ſpeckled vipers which have been already mentioned as 
a bighly venomous in Iſla. 1 3 5 

(7) In Dorret's map, there is ſaid to be an appearance of coal at Kilewicken 
and at Beinneninic, and coal at Loggan, all on the ſouth ſide of the iſland.— 
(s) Toubir-Mary or the Bleſſed Virgin's well, the water of which is drank as 
2 Catholicon by che inhabitants, might upon an examination be found a mineral 
ſpring, and lead our conjectures as to the contents of the ſurroundigg moun- 
tains. The water from Beinne Vaur lets fall a yellow ſediment, upon which 
fre ſcarce acts at all.—(t) It might ſeem an immediate improvement, to 
eſtabliſh a pearl fiſhery, but it would probably turn to little account; and the 
labour it would requi e might be directed to many more uſeful purpoſes. This 
remark is the more neceſſary, as in every, country like this an improvement 
ſhould be well weighed before, and ſteadily Rnd when it was once carried 
into Execution, —(u) An accurate ſurvey of theſe iſles, with regard to the 
days, harbours, and whatever reſpects the navigation upon their coaſts, has 
been made by order of the Lords of the Admiralty, by an intelligent and in- 
gefatigable ſeaman, who has already 1 ample teſtimonies of bis abilities, 
aud therefore to his ſurvey the inquifitive reader is referred | 


Q 4 in 
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in 1588 (w). Loch Scafford, in Dorret's map called Loch 


na Gaul, on the weſt fide of the iſland, runs many mile, 
into the land, and there are in it ſeveral fertile and pleaſant 
Hands (x). Loch Leffan, which in the map before men. 
tioned is named Loch Serecdan, by Martin Loch Levin, en. 
ters likewiſe very deep. Beſides theſe there is Loch La 
and many other inlets, ſome. of which afford good anchc;. 
age, and yield occaſionally very commodious ſhelter to ſhip; 
that paſs through theſe ſeas, and in that reſpect only, by pre. 
ſenting opportunities of vending freſh proviſions to their 
crews and paſſengers on board them, contribute to the a0. 
vantage of the iſland, where, with all theſe conveniencie;, 
there is, excluſive of theſe accidental markets, very little 
trade or communication (5). 

THERE is great plenty of tame fowl of all forts about 
every habitation in the iſland. The mountains abound with 
game of every kind, as the lochs furniſh a prodigious variety 
of water fowl. They have great quantities of black cattle, 
ſmall in regard to ſize, but eſteemed to produce, when killed, 
exceeding good beef. Sheep and goats in abundance, many 
deer in the hills and woods, which are alſo much infeſted with 
foxes (z). The horſes of Mull are of a ſmall ſize, but are 
highly eſteemed, and there is an annual fair in the month of 
Auguſt, in which there are conſiderable numbers ſold (a). 
The excellency of this truly valuable breed is attributed to 
ſome Spaniſh horſes, that got on ſhore from ſeveral ſhips of 
their Armada, wrecked, as has been before obſerved upon the 
coaſt (5). Herrings come frequently into their bays, which 
furniſh alſo great plenty of white and ſhell fiſh of all ſorts, 


() Camdeni Annal. p. 580. Johnſtoni Rerum Britan. Hiſtor, p. 134 
Spot ſwood's hiſtory of the church of Scotland, p. 371. Mr. Wilham Sache- 
verel, who lay ſome time in this bay, ſuper intending the divers empl: yed on 
this wreck, ſays, that for ſize it is one of the fineſt and ſafeſt ports in the world, 
covered by the woody iſland of Calve, ſurrounded by mountains ſhaded with 
trees, and the caſcades of chryſtal waters rolling over the rocks, form alto- 
gether a ſcene equally pleaſing and romantic.—(x}) Amongſt theſe, the princ- 
Pal are Ulva and Gometra. They lie on the north fide near the mouth of the 
loch. Ulva is in length about four miles and two broad; one half of it is cu! 
tivated, and affords both corn and graſs, but no wood, except a few fruit tree, 
which thrive very well in a gentleman's garden, Gometra is about two miles 
in length and about half a mile in breadth, very pleaſant and fertile, but witt- 
out wood. In Ulva there may be two hundred. and in Gometra twenty ſoul: 
At low water people may paſs on the ſand from one of theſe ſmall iſlands to the 
other. At high water the ſound which divides them, is a muKet-ſhot over. 
and is every tide furniſhed with a freſh ſupply of excellent oyſters and oth*' 
ſhell-fiſn.—( )) Sacheverel!'s voyage to Il-Columb-Kill, p. 129, 130. Matte 
and other Deſcriptions.— (2) MS. relation of the preſent ſtate of the le 
Mull.—(a) According to ſome accounts there are two annual fairs, one in the 
_— of May, and the other in Auguſt.—(5) MS, Relation of the iſe © 
ull. | 
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Many ſeals and otters are found _ the rocky iſlands in the 
Jarge bays, and the ſea ware not only turniſhes them with plen- 
ty of good manure for their lands, but there is likewiſe a conſi- 
derable quantity of it annually burned into kelp (c). 

Tux inhabitants reſemble in their perſons thoſe of the other 
lands, and are very ſtout, ſtrong, and active peopple (d). In 
point of genius, they are ſhrewd, penetrating, and have a 
great deal of vivacity, much addicted to poetry, and very inqui- 
ſtive after news (e). They have a natural ingenuity, which 
enables them to become Taylors, Shoemakers, Smiths, Carpen- 
ters, &c. without ever being taught any of thoſe trades(f). For 
tho? very docile and attentive, they are ſo impatient of reſtraint, 
as ſeldom to endure an apprenticethip, ſo that we need not won- 
der, that whenever an opportunity is offered, they are ready to 
quit a country, where a tolerable ſubſiſtence is all that can be 
obtained, either by parts or labour. It is likewiſe to be obſerved 
that they are extremely attached to their chiefs and heads of fa- 
milies, follow them willingly into the land or ſea ſervice, or 
when they are ſo diſpoſed, to any of our American ſettle- 
ments (g). | 

Tux Caſtle of Dowart, which ſtands on a rock, about the 

middle of the eaſt-coaſt of the iſland, remains ſtill a kind of a 

garriſon. The caſtle of Aros, . farther in the country, 1s be- 

come a heap of ruins and the caſtle of May, at the head of 
loch Buy, is now a place of no conſequence (4). There are 
ſome remains of little Daniſh forts, but nothing that deſerves 
the name of a town, in all this large iſland (i). As for the in- 


(c) The reader ſees here all the native reſources of the people in this iſle, 
and may from thence diſcern how little can be hoped from their efforts, with- 
out aſſiſtance towards putting them into a better condition. On the continent 
agriculture and feeding cattle induſtriouſly purſued will do all that can be wiſhed, 
but communication and commerce are eſſential to the welfare of an iſland.— 
(4) MS. Account of the ifle of Mull.—(e) Mr. Sacheverell deſcribes them thus, 
During my ſtay I obſerved the men in general to be large bodied, ſtout, ſub- 
** tle, active, patient of cold and hunger: there appeared in all their actious a 
* certain generous air of freedom, and a contempt of thoſe trifles, luxury 
and ambition, which we ſo ſervilely purſue.” Voyage to Il-Columb-Kill, p 128. 
-) This ſeems to account rationally for their impatience in ſerving appren- 
ticeſhips; for as theſe artificers cannot be ſuppoſed very expert in their reſpec- 
tive trades, ſo young men of quick parts finding thernſelyes in a ſhort ſpace as 
great prokcients as their maſters, are little inclined to drudge for years, when 
all they can hope to learn may be acquired in a few months.—(g) MS. Relation 
of the iſle of Mull.—(þ) It may deſerve conſideration, whether companies of in- 
valids, compoſed of ſoldiers, either bred to, or who have acquired trades, might 
not be ſtationed in this and ſome other ifles, and allowed to work themſelves at, 
and inſtru others in their ſeveral occupations, with very rational hopes of pro- 
curing ſome conſiderable advantages, at a very ſmall expence.— (i) This is an 
additional proof, ir, reſpect to the great tiuth before advanced, that without 
help things in this country are not like to grow much better. 
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habitants they live on their reſpective properties, and of courſ, 
in ſcattered hamlets where-ever theſe happen to he, and have 
amongſt them no appearance of unprovements, except a fe, 
incloſures; no manufaQures, beyond coarle cloth and linen 
for their own conſumption; and no fiſheries of any conſc. 
quence, for which they are ſo well ſituated (c) In 1588 fg. 
large ſhips of the Spaniſh Armada were loſt upon this cog, 
and amongſt the reſt, as has been ſuppoſed, the treaſure-ſhig 
ſunk in or near Toubir-Nlary bay (J). In 1688 an attemp: 
was made to recover ihe effects of this veſlel by diving, ang 
{ome cannon, bracelets, a g: Id chain, beads, and a little money 
were brought up, but to no great amount (. . Many year; 
after Mr. Rowe and Captain Irwin were ſent tor the fame pur: 
poſc, to the weſt-coaſt of North Britain, and perhaps «» 
the coails of the iſle of Mull. It has been often ſince undes 
conſideration, to renew this experiment, which very poſſibly 
might be attended with more ſucceſs, if it was proſecuted 
with better engines, the aſſiſtance of large veſſels, and uner 
proper direction (7). | 

Tux principal proprietor is the Duke of Argyll, who has 
his Bailiff or Steward refident in the iſland, but there are be- 
ſides many other proprietors (). The common people ſpeak 
Galic or Erſe, in which language their poetry is compoſed, 
In reſpe& to religion, they are proteſtants. There are three 
pariſhes, which are conſequently of large extent, and a cha- 


(4) The long neglect of theſe fiſheries can no way prejudice them in point of 
profit, whenever they ſhall be properly undertaken and ſteadily purſued.—//) 
The depoſitions of the Spaniſh priſoners in England confirm this in general; but 
in regard to the veſſel loſt in Toubir-Mary bay, thoſe depoſitions ſtiled her : 
large veſſel from Florence; Maitin ſays, ſhe- was called the Florida, and ilown 
up in that port by one Smollet of Dumbarton, All agree as to her having ig. 
menſe riches on board. ; e 

(m) Mr. Sacheverell (who had been governor of the iſle of Man) ſuperin- 
tended this diving expedition, and his ſtrong deſire of ſeeing Iona, Hy, « 
the ifland of I1-Colurnb-Kill, led him to traverſe Mull from the north-eaſt to the 
ſouth-weſt extremity. In regard to the expedition, all he ſays is, that in cle 
ſerene weather (from the mountains round the bay) it was pleaſant to ſec the 
divers ſinking three-fcore feet under water, ſtaying ſametimes above an hour, 
and at laſt returning with the ſpoils of the ocean, whether plate or money, con- 
vinced us of the * and ſplendor of the once thought invincible Armada. 
(z) In all probability, the ſucceſs of Sir William Phipps, who the year before 
had brought up to the value of 300,000). in ſilver out of a Spaaiſh wreck in the 
Weſt-Indies, excited the attempt in 1688. But as great improvements bare 
been made on the diving bell (which was the engine uſed here) by, Dr. Halle) 
and others, and as new methods of praiſing this art have been invented dj 
Borelli in Italy, and by Mr. Simmonds and Mr, Lithbridge in England, an ac 
count of which may be found in that great treaſure of uſeful.informations, the 
Gentleman's Magazine, vol. xix. we need not deſpair of recovering ſomeuha 
more out of this valuable wreck, as the place in which ſhe lies is certain, 21% 
the depth of the ſea not very great.—(o) Martin's ' deſcription of the welte: 
lands, p. 2:5, MS, Relation of the ine of Mull. f 
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|, as alſo a ſchool where ſome forty or fifty children are taught 
it the expence of the ſociety tor propagating chriſtian know- 
ledge in the Highlands (). "There are veſtiges of many more 
churches, and other pregnant teſtimonies that this iſland was 
much more populous in former times. At preſent the number 
of people here are computed to be about five thouſand . and if 
bome methods are not deviſed to alter their preſent ſituation, 
there is no great appearance of their becoming more nume- 
us (9). 
| gs . ſouth-weſt extremity of Mull, divided from it by 
I ſound ſcarce a mile over, lies the {mall iſle which bore anci- 
' ently the name of Iona, or Hui, or Hy, better known by that 
of I-Coluim- Kill, that is, the Ifle of Columb's church, ſo fa- 
| mous in the old Scots hiſtory. It is about two miles long, and 
ſomewhat more than half a mile broad. The climate, tho? fo 
very near, differs much from that of Mull, being warmer and 
| leſs ſubject to rain. The foil alſo 15 rich and fertile, one moie- 
| ty arable, producing excellent oats, barley, flax, and the harveſt 
near a month earlier than in Mull. "The other moiety which 
is rocky, and conſequently not fit for cultivation, abounds with 
very fine graſs, and ſeeds for its extent, a great number of cat- 
* tle. It is well watered, and exceedingly pleaſant. (r). 
Taxis iſland was given, in the ſixth century, to St. Columba, 
who erected here a famous monaſtery, and dying at the cloſe 
of that century, or the beginning of the ſeventh, was there in- 
terred. In ſucceeding times, a nunnery and ſeveral chapels 
were built there (6). It was alſo famous for a library, in which 
| were depoſited the archives and hiſtories of the kingdom, toge- 
ther with many other curious manuſcripts, now diſperſed and 
| loſt. But what rendered it moſt famous, was its becoming 
the burial place, not only of the kings of Scotland, hut alſo of 
{ Ireland, Norway, and the ifles, as alſo of the moſt dilt:nguiſhed 


l.) State of the Society in Scotland for propagating ' Chriſtian know- 

ledge, (q) Experience juſtifies this aſſertion. The inhabitants of this 
and, in common with thoſe in other parts of North-Britain, have for 
half a century: paſt had all the advantages. of the union, and if in this 
are they have operated fo little, much cannot be looked for in half a 
entury to come. But if 2 little, attention was paid, and a little encou- 
ragement given, the face of the country and the coadition of the people might 
ia that time be moſt effectually changed, which would not anly prove a ſignal 
benefit to the people of Mull, but add likewiſe to the proſpeiity of Britain, It 
is this conſideration that pleads for ſuch aſſiſtance, and the ſetting this in a ftrong 


and juſt light, the ſale motive to all that is ſaid here. 


(r) Sacheverell's voyage to Il-Columb-Kill, p. 128—143. Martin's deſcripti- 


en of the Weſtern Iſlands, p. 256—266. . MS. Relation of Mull, and the adja- 


cent iſles. —(s) Bed. Eccleſ. Hift. Gent. Anglor. lib. iii. cap. 4. Fordun. Sco- 
tichron. lib. ii. cap. 10. Boeth. Scotorum Regni Deſeript, fol. 8. b. Lefei 


= po et Ioſularum Scotis® Deſcript. p. 35. Buchanan. Rerum Scotic. 
Hiſt. lib. i. . 
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perſons of both ſexes in the weſtern part of Scotland, and in tj. 
iſlands (t). The ruins that ſtill remain, are ſufficient to juſtif, 
the authenticity of thoſe accounts, which ſpeak of this place 
when it was in a condition better than it now is. The deſigr, 
of this work does not require, or indeed afford room, for ente;. 
ing into particulars; the ſole reaſon of its being mentioneg, ;. 
to ſhew that even in its preſent miſerable ſtate it remains an is. 
dubitable monument of the former flouriſhing condition of t4;, 
iſtes, and furniſhes an inconteſtable proof, that the people wi, 
formerly inhabited them, were not in a low, wretched, barhs. 
rous tate, without commerce or communication with their neigh. 
bours, but quite the contrary, ſince otherwiſe they could nc; 
have had the {kill to ereCt buildings of ſo much beauty, or the 
means of procuring ſo many fine ſtatues, and other rich or. 
ments, as in early times made this ſo cclebrated a place, aud 
drew a reſort thither from all the northern countries of Lurope 
to viſit what were then not barely the objects of curioſity, bur 
of veneration (u) It ſeems alſo to afford a convincing argument, 
that, notwithſtanding the alteration that has happered in the 
manners, cuſtoms, and political views of the world, it is by no 
means impoſſible, that by the reſtitution of freedom, arts, ard 
commerce, theſe iſlands ſhould again reſume their former felici- 
ty, by becoming well inhabited, well cultivated, and in conſe- 
quence of their commodious ſituation, well ſupplied with all, 
that through their own induſtry, agriculture, manufaQures, 
and trade, may procure (ww). | 

THE inhabitants at preſent are no more than one hundred 
and ſixty-five (x) ; but unleſs all who have viſited this iſle de. 


() Buchanan ſays there were forty-eight Kings of Scotland, four 9 
Ireland, and eight of Norway, whoſe monuments were extant here. —(s) Mr. 
Sacheverell 2 us, the altar was of the fineſt white marble he ever beheld, 
he alſo ſays he ſaw ſome large pillars curiouſly carved in Baſſo Relievo, ſeveral 
fine ſtatues as large as the life, admirably well executed, and that he was told 
by the Rev. Mr. John Frazer, that he lent to the Earl of Argyll, a book left 
him by his father (who was Dean of the iſles) containing three hundred inſcrip- 
tions copied from theſe tombs.—(w) In what is advanced in the text the antient 
ſtate of this inconſiderable iſle is brought as a deciſive proof that the Weſtern 
Iles were in times paſt much better inhabited and. cultivated than at prefen!, 
that theſe people, in ſome part of this period at leaſt, were not a rude or barbs- 
rous, but a civilized and poliſhed nation, and that in conſequence of this they 
were eſteemed by and held an extenſive correſpondence with their neighbour: 
If therefore ſuch a correſpondence and communication were reſtored, would i. 
not excite and encourage induſtry? would not this lead to improvements 0! 
every kind? and might not commerce bring the people, ſo happily fituated, and 
ſo well inclined, to be equally uſeful tothemſelves and to the empire of Britain? 
(A) Mr. Sacheverell tells us, p. 143, when he was in this iſland there were 
about fourſcore families, ſo that in little more than ſeventy years they have dl. 

diminiſhed more than one half. However, Iona, even in its preſent ſtate the n. 
tent of territory conſidered, is at leaſt ten times as populous as the iſle of Mu!. 
This is a farther evidence of the gradual decay of inhabitants in theſe iſland: 
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eive us, they {till retain a mildneſs of temper, a gentleneſs of 0 
diſpoſition, and hoſpitality, to the narrow extent of their pow- * 
er, which gives the utmoſt credit to what 1s recorded oi the 14 
ple here, when they were more numerous and in better cir- 
cumſtances (y). There are ſeveral ſmall iſlands, even in com- 
ariſon of this, that lie round it, and furniſh paſture for cattle, 
"etreats to the ſea fowl, and near the coaſts of which great 
quantities of cod, ling, and other white fiſh, as alio oyſters, 
ind other ſhell fiſh are, or rather might be taken (z). 


HIS iſland, in the opinion ↄf our great Britiſh antiqua- 

ry, is that which Ptolemy ſtiles the eaſtern Ebuda (a). 
It is thought to derive the name of Sky from its figure, as, in 
the Galic language, Sciana ſignifies Winged; and indeed it is ſo 
inter ſected and broken by the ſea, that the etymology ſeems to 
de well founded (5). A perſon however admirably well ſkilled 
in all the antient languages or rather dialects of Britain, is diſ- 
poſed to think that its original name might have implied its be- 
ing the iſland of herrings (c). It lies between the continent of 
Scotland, and that long range of iflands to the weſt, of which 
we are next to treat (d). To the north it has the ocean. On 
the north-eaſt, the continent, which from point Huniſh in the 
north-eaſt of this iſland, to loch Tarradon in Roſs, is ſeven ; 
leagues, but gradually approaching nearer the ſound between 


| —{ py) Mr. Sacheverell's words are, the people here are of a ſofter genius, and 
more ſuſceptible of religion and politure, than thoſe in the neighbouring iſlands, 
Mr. Martin, who went there many years later, confirms this character, from 
which the lateſt accounts aſſure us, they are not at all degenerated. Can we 
{ then doubt of their deſerving a little notice and aſſiſtance? — (z) It is evident, 
| that with a ſmall proportion of induſtry, which, by opening a p:oper communi- 
cation, might be ſpeedily diffuſed amongſt ſo well diſpoſed a race of people, 
they might quickly repair their numbers, find the means of ſubſiſting, in conſe- 
quence of having certain markets, and be enabled to raiſe new and commodi— 
ous ſtructures inſtead of pining amongſt ruins.—(a) Ptolem. Geog. lib. viii. 
Camdeni Britan, p. 848.—(6)Martin's deſcription of the weſtern iſlands, p. 131. 
—(c) Baxteri Gloſſar. Antiq. Britan. p. 211. He apprehends the Ravenna 
Geographer wrote Scetis (the name he is ſuppoſed to have given this iſle) cor- 
kruptly for Scetinis, that is, according to Mr, Baxter, Scad innis, i. e. Inſula 
Harincorum. It is certain, Scadan in Galic ſignifies herring, and if Scad be the ſin- 
gular, then Scad innis is Herring iſland. —(4) That ie, between the ſhire of Roſs 


= 5 long iſland, the ſea between Sky 114 the lung ifland is what is called the 
> -YILNCN. 
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the iſle of Sky and the diſtri& called Glen-elg, which is alſo; 
part of the county of Roſs, for the ſpace of about ſix miles, 4 
the ſouth-eaſt end is little more than a mile broad; and where 
the ferry is placed, ſo narrow that the found of the voice mz, 
be heard from one ſide to the other (e). On the ſouth it hz 
the promontory of Ardnamurchan in Argylſhire, which is gx. 
tant from the point of Sclait, Sleate, or Slate, about hve league; 
On the weſt the channel called the Minch, extends about tuen. 
ty miles, and from the point of Sclait to the iſland of ſouth Lig 
is about twelve leagues (/). 

THE North-well extremity of this iſle, called Trotterne., 
being in the latitude of fifty-ſeven degrees forty-five minutes, 
the longeſt day is there but a few minutes ſhort of eightee; 
hours (g). The climate is, to ſpeak from the beſt informatic; 
that could be procured, not the moſt agrecable, their ſpring; 
being cemmonly backward, their ſummer ſufficiently warm, hy; 
the rain uſually ſets in about the dog days, and continues through 
the autumn. As to their winters, they are, in compariſor 
with the continent, remarkably mild, with very little froſt 9: 
ſnow, but then they are often attended with high norther: 
winds, and as often with heavy rains (4). It may be, if the 
country was better cultivated, it would mend t'.e climate, 2. 
leaſt this has been the caſe in other places, and particularly in 
Ireland (i), and very poſſibly it might have been fo here, when 
Sky was better peopled than it is at preſent, and muſt of courſe 
have produced for their ſubſiſtence larger quantities of grain 
than are now raiſed. 

THE form of this ifland is exceedingly irregular, the (c: 
entering deep into the land on every fide, ſo as almoſt to divide 
it in ſeveral places. Its aſpect alſo is none of the moſt plea- 
ſant, being, more eſpecially in the interior parts, extremely 
marſhy, rugged, full of rocks and mountains (&) ; amonęſt 
theſe, ſeven are diſtinguiſhed ſor their height, Quillin, Scorni- 
frey, Bein-ſtore, Bein-vore-ſcowe, Beinchro, Bein-nin, and 
Kaillach, of which Quillin is the higheſt, and to its rencing 
the clouds in their paſſage, a great part of the wet weather 


(e) In this we follow Pont's map in the Theatrum Scotiz, as being the large!: 
and moſt diſtinct. —{f) The range of Iſlands breaks the force of the weſt, as tl 
continent does of the eaſt winds, which accounts for the mildneſs of the winte! 
in Sky.—(g) See the learned Dr. Halley's admirable diſcourſe on the proport! 
onal heat of the Sun in all latitudes, Miſcellanea curioſa, vol. i. 236.— 7 Reh 
on of the iſle of Sky, by a gentleman who went thither A. D. 1761, and comp” 
ſed his account while on the ſpot, —(7) Plin. Nat. Hiſt. lib. xvii. c. 4. Pt 
Tranſ. No 27. p. 495. Smith's natural hiſtory of the county of Waterford, f. 
2s, {(k). MS. Relation of the ifle of Sky. : 
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which prevails here is generally aſcribed (/). In length this 
illand is ſaid to be forty or forty-four computed miles, and in 
breadth thirty-ſ1x in ſome places, but twenty-ſix in others, and 
in certain parts ſcarce two miles. A very ſenſible and inquiſt- 
tive gentleman, who was ſo obliging as to examine it on the 
ſpot, for the ſake of this work, found the diſtance of the point 
at Sclait, or Slate, in the ſouth-weſt part of the iſland, from 
Trotterneſs in the north- weſt, to be eighty Engliſh miles com- 
pleat z and thinks that the mean breadth of the iſland may be 
computed at twelve (m). In reſpect to ſize, it differs not 
much from the county Palatine of Cheſter, is much larger 
than the iſland of Minorca; bigger than any of the Swiſs Can- 
tons, proteſtant or popiſh, Berne only excepted; not much 
inferior to the iſle of Corſica; nearly equal to that of Madeira; 
and very litile leſs than Martinico (). 

THE foil is various in reſpect to colour, depth, and quali- 
ties. In Slate, and in a great part of Trotterneſs, it is a thin 
clay; in the pariſhes of Durineſs and Minmiſs, it is that fort 
of black earth which in North Britain they call Moſs. In Wa— 
terneſs, it inclines again to clay; in Strath, and ſome other 
parts of the iſland, it is a fine rich, deep, black mould, and, 
lying upon limeſtone, wonderfully fertile (5). Next to this 
clay is moſt eſteemed; but even the moſs, when properly treat- 
ed and manured with ſhell-ſand, of which there is great plenty 


in all parts of the iſland, produces very good crops (p). As to 


the interior part of the iſle, it is one continued moor interſperſ- 
ed with mountains, rocks, and moraſſes; all theſe however pro- 
duce a rough kind of graſs, on which their cattle feed and grow 
fat (q). There are very few countries fo well ſtocked as this 
iſtand is with all kinds of manure, for beſides the ſea ware, 
which is common to all the iflands, they have a very prolific 
fort of ſea ſand, which is diſtin from the ſhelly ſand before 
mentioned, and the beſt marle, which tho' very well known, is 
very little uſed (r). Here are alſo a great variety of fine earths, 


(J) Martin's deſcription of the weſtern iſles, p. 138.—(m)MS, Relation of the 
iſle of Sky.—(z) Templeman's ſurvey of the globe, pl. i, iv, v, x, xxvl, xXxix. 
e) MS. Relation, compared with feveral other accounts, and with Martin's 
de ſeription.— (5) Martin, p. 139. relates many extraordinary inſtances of fertili- 
ty in this country, not only with the aſſiſtance of theſe manures, but without. 
—{(g) Beſides this rank graſs, natural clover, and grounds ſpread with daiſies 
are here and there interiperled, even in the wildeſt ſpots.—(r) Martin, p. 132. 
2Mrms, that the ſloping ſide of a hill entirely overgrown with heath being co- 
veced with marle, all the heath fell, as it, as he expreſles it, cut with a knife, 
and being afterwards ſown with barley, yielded thiity-five fold. All the later 


zccounts concur in commending this rich manure, and in condemning the neglect 
or it. 
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of different colours, ſoft, unctuous, and free from any kind ,F 
grit, potters earth, fullers earth, a kind of white earth, which 
has been miſtaken for chalk, free - ſtone, lime- ſtone, white and 
black marble, agate, chryſtal, and upon their rocks grow ſome 
dyeing moſſes (), and talc as fine as that of Venice (5) 
There are in ſome places, very promiſing appearances of ſilver 
ore, and cakes of iron are ſometimes found amongſt their peat 
aſhes; there is likewiſe a kind of red barren earth, which 1s in 
reality an iron ore (u). Coal appears in different parts of the 
iſland, but they make little uſe of it, as they have great abun. 
dance of peat or turf, which is their common firing (w). The 
country was formerly overgrown with fir-trees, of which there 
are very few, if any, left (x). There are ſtill ſome tolerable 
woods and ſeveral coppices in different parts of the iſland. They 
grow conſiderable quantities of barley and oats, of which the 
latter is by much the beſt (py). They have alſo hemp and flax, 
and might have a great deal more, potatoes, peas, beans, tur- 
nips, cabbage, coleworts, and all kind of garden ſtuff, ſucceed 
extremely well, and ſo would fruit, if ſufficient pains were ta- 
ken in planting and cultivating it (z). 

THERE cannot be a country better watered than the 
iſle of Sky, having innumerable ſprings, ſome of which 
are mineral and medicinal, and all of them limpid, remark- 
ably light and wholeſome (a). Rivulets and rills of diffe- 


kent 


() Martin, p. 138. acquaints us, cht they ſcrape a thin white ſcurf (he ſhould 
have ſaid moſs) from ſtones found amongſt their rocks, which they call corki:. 
This being carefully dried and reduced to powder, 15 put with urine into a bot- 
tle; and being kept cloſe ſtopped for three weeks, becoines a bright crimſon dye, 
There is a coarſer brown ſcurf which they call croſtil, and which dyes a Feuille- 
mort, or as it is vulgarly called, a Philimot. Both are of the tribe of Moſſe 
ſtyled placodium, and are of the fame nature with the orchil or orſeille, of 
which they export annually to the value of 10 or 12,000). from the Canarie:, 
no ſmall part of which comes to great Britain.—(t) Dr, Hill's hiſtory of Fofſil:, 
p. 70. Dictionnaire de commerce, tom. iv. p. 926, 927,—(u)Martin's deſcrip- 
tion of the weſtern iſlands, p. 154. It may not be amiſs to remark, that pes: 
aſhes prove an excellent manure.—(w) Coal has been raiſed at Holm, near 
Portry in Wat erneſs, and about the village of Mogſtat.—(æ) Tho' there is now 
little above ground, except in Sir James Mac Donald's eſtate, yet large trees are 
often digged up, being preſerved in the bogs, which demonſtrates the iſland was 
onde in a ſtate very different from that in which it is at preſent ; and there can 
be no doubt that timber planted here would grow as well as in Norway. In 
ſupport of this I ſhall mention a fad tranſmitted to me while this ſheet was at 
preſs, by my worthy friend the ingenious Dr. Walker, who, in a late viſit to 
this iſle, found at a place called Armadel a plantation of large thriving trees 
containing a conſiderable quantity of valuable timber—( y) This is not the caſe, 
in the ſmaller iſlands, for in them the barley proſpers moſt. —(s) In reſpect to 
many other things, as well as fruit, it is not thro' the defect of ſoil or climate, 
but of induſtry or inclination that the inhabitants are without them. It is ealy 
to conceive, that perſons well ſkilled in improvements would not only increaſe 
largely the produce of the grains that have been already raiſed here, but allo 
introduce many things to which the natives are ſtrangers, and will continue ſo 
unleſs their commerce extends.—(a) Martin, p. 140, 141, mentions loch Siant 
Well, as famous for curing many diſeaſes, as alſo Toubir Tellibreck. In = 
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tent ſizes run down from the mountains, and beſides a variety 
of other kinds of freſh fiſh, there are above thirty that abound 
in ſalmon. There are likewiſe ſeveral freſh water lakes, and 
amongſt theſe one of a conſiderable ſize, and in it an iſland, in 
which there is a decayed chapel dedicated to St. Columba (59. 
jn ſeveral of theſe lakes there are trout, eels, and pikes, and 
in ſome there are muſcles that vield pearls. As to thoſe ſalt 
water lochs, which, as they enter dcep into the land, are pro- 
perly ſpeaking bays of the ſea, they have many ct different 
fizes, and on all ſides of the iſland, ſeven at leaſt on the weſt 
ſide, ten on the ſouth. Loch Eyefort on the ſouth eaſt, and 
o or three on the north (c). Many of theſe abound with 
kerring in the ſeaſon (d), all of them with white and with 
ſhell iſh of different ſorts, and in ſome of the largeſt there 
ate iſlands which ſerve for paſturage, and afford ſhelter for ſea 
fowl (e). 

ITnkEr have plenty of tame fowl of all ſorts about their ha- 
 bitations, and might, if they ſound it requiſite, have them in 
fill greater abundance. As to wild and water fowl, in point 
of quantity or of varicty, more cannot be wiſhed than they 
rofſeſs. Their black cattle are ſmall, and through want of 
attention miſerably lean in the winter, but when fat in the 
ſummer, afford exceeding good and ſweet beef. Their horſes 
likewiſe are little, but lively and very hardy, going through 
4] forts of labour, upon food that coſts their owner little or 
othing (//). They have deer, ſheep, goats, hogs, and rab- 
bits, to the full extent of their wiſhes, and if they could turn 
them to any profit, might with little trouble have many more. 
Hares are not found in this iſland, in which however there are 
but too many foxes ; there are many ſeals, otters, weaſels, and 
o or three ſorts of vipers, the bite of ſome of which is 
mortal. On the coaſt, and in their bays, they have prodigious 
quantities of cod, ling, mackerel, haddock, whiting, turbot, 
| frate, and a variety of other kinds of fiſh./g). Herring in 
ſuch plenty, that a very few years ago they were fold for ſix- 
pence a barrel, beſides an incredible variety of ſhell fiſh, large 
n ſize and excellent in their ſeveral kinds. They procure in 


ö 


* — 
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S. Relation. Broadford in Strath is celebrated on the ſame account, But 
© we have more than once remarked, none of theſe have been properly ex- 
zTined, fo as to determine their mineral contents. Such an examination 
could on many accounts be of great importance.—(b) Martin's account of the 
Weſtern Iſlands, p. 142.— (c) As to the utility of theſe bays as havens, we 

ter to that accurate account which will be ſpeedily made public.—(4) At 

| zterford they make excellent red herring and ſprats; and why may they not 

de 25 well cured here?—{(e) If Sky was once fully improved, theſe iſlands 
Zieht be employed to many important purpoſes.— (7) There ſeems to be 
lte doubt, that by uſing proper methods, and a proper degree of attention, 
the ſize of their cattle and 9 might be improved. — (gz) In the midſt of 
this plenty, the people feed but little on fleſh, fowl, or fiſh, but content 
emſelves moſtly with meal, milk, and potatoes. 
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dry ſummers ſmall quantities of a foul ſalt, not ſuffici 
their conſumption, of Nature's making upon their bare 
and in the ſhallows of their bays (A). Yet they dry the 
ring, and ſome other kinds of fiſh, caught after the te 
tl e month of September, without ſalting them at all, and ke. 
them for their own eating ſeveral months. There are likey;, 
both forts of coral, red and white, upon their coaſts (i). 

THE inhabitants in reſpect to their perſons, though gene. 
rally ſpeaking not very tall, are notwithſtanding a fich. 
active, well made race of men; and the modeſty, tente 
rance, and induſtry of the women, ſufficiently comperi:: 
the want of that elegance and delicacy to which we are 4. 
cuſtomed (&). It is on all hands allowed that they have preg. 
nant parts, ſharp wits, and ſolid underſtandings; they has, 
been highly commended alſo for their vivacitv in poetic ;; 
muſical compoſitions, which we may fay, without meanine 
any reflection, may in a great meaſure ariſe from the want G 
ſuitable occaſions for applying their talents to more uſeful ſub. 
jects (1). They dwell for the moſt part in ſcattered villa, 
as con veniency and the fituation invites; there are house. 
two places, which, whenever commerce finds an entrance 
into SKY, will probably become towns (m). The firſt 1: 
Portry. on the eaſt fide of Sky, where the loch of the ſam: 
name affording a very commodious harbour, and the place ly. 
ing in the centre of the country, renders it ſo convenient, tha 
two fairs are held there, one about the beginning of June, th: 
ſecond about the beginning of September, in which are {lc 
horſes, cows, ſheep, goats, hides, wool, cheeſe, butter, fiſh, 
and the other commodities of the country (n). Ihe pur 
chaſers, at their return from theſe fairs, ſwim the horſcs and 
cows acroſs the ferry to the main land. The other is at Dunwe- 
gan, on the weſt fide, where Mr. Mac Leod has his reſidence, i: 


ent tr, 
rocks, 
ir her. 
nth 6 


(5) This ſhews with what facility ſalt, in caſe they had any call for it, migh: 
be made, and at how ſmall an expence.— (i) This coral, which is an object 
ſo many other parts of the world, is here conſidered only as a medicine, and, 
uſed in powder with the yolk of an egg for a diarrhœa.— (4) The drefling the 
flax, the ſpinning, and, at leaſt till very lately, the very weaving it into cl), 
was all left to the women. On the other hand, the men are employ=d in ma 
nuring and tilling the land, hunting and fiſhing, in the ſpring and ſummer. 
they burn alſo ſea-wrack into kelp, and convert their fern into aſe: — 
(!) Martin's Account of the Weſtern Iflands, p. 199, 200.—(m) There ate 
many other places on the ſea coaſt, where towns may be conveniently bu, 
and no doubt will be built, whenever, as we hinted in the text, arts, manu 
factures, and trade, for all which it appears here are abundant materials, one 


once to make their progreſs into this very extenſive, fertile, and well ſituste 


iand.—(n) This ſeems to be the principal outlet, which, in their preſent fue 
ation, theſe people have for the produce of their country; and however 11c0'- 
ſiderable this may be, it ſhews they derive ſome benefit from living 1n an ian: 


as they are enabled to afford aſſiſtance to, inſtead of ſeeking it from te, 
neighbours. 
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1 caſtle, and where the bay or loch called Faillort affords a 
olerable harbour (). In reſpect to huſbandry, they are not 
unacquainted with it, or the improvements that might be 
made in it, for they incloſe their arable lands with dykes of 


earth, and alſo ſome of their paſtures, and raiſe ſufficient | 


quantities of corn to ſupply the markets that are open to 
them (p). They make woollen and linen cloth for their own 
aſe, and a little for ſale ; the latter, as we have already hinted, 
ill very lately, was woven by their women, the occupation of 
1 weaver being thought a diſgrace to a man. They cure ſome 
gn for ſale, but not a great deal. Kelp is a conſiderable 
commodity, ſelling from three pounds ten to five pounds a 
un; and they likewiſe burn and vend no ſmall quantity of 
ern aſhes (g). They tranſport moſt of their commodities in 
their own little boats, and there is no doubt would extend 
their commerce {till farther, if their circumſtances would al- 
low them to build larger veſlcls (7). 

THERE are many monuments of the later as well as earlier 
poſſeſſors of this iſland ſtill extant therein; ſuch as altars, 
tones of immenſe height, and circular temples, erected in 
the time of the Druids (). Small houſcs under ground (?), 


and a kind of cells in remote places, which were the retreats 


of hermits in the ſucceeding ages (uv). A great number of 
watch towers, heaps of ſtones, deſigned for graves, and other 


teſtimonies, which ſufficiently manifeſt that here the Dan«s 
ere once maſters (w). There are alſo many natural curioſi- 


() This bay is about fix miles in length, and about three in breadth at the 


* mouth of it, in which lies the iſland of Ita, and in its progrels into the land 


cen other ſmaller iſlands.—(þ) It is no light excule tor the want of induſtry, 


or rather it affords a probable account for the ſeeming want of induſtry, in the 


nhabitants of Sky, that they are thus limited; for knowing, as from experi- 
ence they mult do, the meaſure of the demand, it would be againſt their in- 


| tereſt greatly to exceed it, as their produce would then either remain on their 


ands, or be ſold at a reduced price.-(qg) Fern aſhes are a principal ingredient 
a making ſoap; and as for common ſoap lime and tallow are the other ingredi- 
ents, one would think the manufacture might be carried on at a very cheap 
rate, and to great extent here, They would certainly produce a much larger 
profit than can ariſe from the ſale of the raw material.— (r] This has been for- 
nerly the caſe of many, which are now as flouriſhing places of trade as any in 
this land, of Britain, -(s) The reader will remark how ſtrong a proof this is 


+ of what has been aſſerted in the hiſtory, as to the eaily peopling of theſe iſlands. 
| —(t) It may be the inhabitants of theſe ſubterraneous dwellings were the Fer- 


bologes, or Fir-Bolgs, ſo famous in the old Iriſh chronicles, who from theſe 
1abitations were ftiled Terrigenæ, and Antricolæ, from their living in caves, 
zoch which they ſeem to have praiſed in this iſland, What may ſeem to 
'rengthen this conjecture is, that in Hirta or St. Kilda, there is an old fort 
©2'!ed by the natives Dun Ferbolg.—-(v) Theſe in the language of the country 
are called Tey-nin-Druinich, 1. e., the houſe of the Druid. But then it muſt 
c obſerved, that Druinich ſignifies with them not only a Druid, but alſo an 


perſon who led a ſolitary contemplative life. St. Columba firſt inſtituted a mo- | 
| 4alic or collegiate fellowſhip amongſt the Culdees, who before lived ſeparately 


ich in his own cell,—(w) Each of theſe has its particular name, ſuch as Dun 


*«undrog, Dun Derig, Dun Akin, probably from their founders, 
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ties, and amongſt theſe, there are caves of a prodigious ex. 
tent. This iſle is in the ſhire of Inverneſs; it has three Prin- 
cipal proprietors, Sir James Mac Donald, Mr. Mac Leod. 
and the repreſentatives of the family of Mac Kinnon (x), 1; 
is divided into ſeven pariſhes, in each of which there i; a 
ſchool, and three charity ſchools beſides, to which the people 
very willingly ſend their children, as even the meaneſt amongst 
them earneſtly defire they ſhould be taught to write and rc, 
knowing hew neceſſary this is to their providing for them. 
ſelves in any other part of the world (5). The inhabitan;; 
are in general Proteſtants, the common ſort ſpeak only Gale 
or Erſe, perſons in better circumſtances underſtand and pez; 
Engliſh. It is computed that there are in Sky fifteen or ſixteer 
thouſand ſouls (z), which though ſmall in compariſon of tj; 
extent of country, is however large enough to attract the ng. 
tice, and may in time be thought to deſerve the attention, 6 
government. 

THERE are many leſſer iſlands, and abundance of iſlets cr 
holms, that are dependent upon Sky. To the north eaſt and 
to the north weſt of Trotterneſſe, there are ſeven, cight, c- 
more, {mall iflands, none of them in any reſpe& very con- 
derable, which however were fully inhabited in former times 
as appears from the ruins of chapels, that in thoſe times, for 
the uſe of ſuch as dwelt in theſe now deſert iſles, were bull 
in them (a). In the great lochs on the weſt fide of Sky ther 
are alſo ſeveral iſlands, particularly Iſa in Loch Faillorch be. 
fore- mentioned, which is two miles in extent, and very fertile 
both in grain and graſs (0). To the ſouth there lie five iſland;, 
Canna or Cannay, Rum, Egg, Muck. and Aich. The tri 
of theſe, though not the largeſt, is by much the moſt valuable 
It is a round flat iſland, about three miles long, and more tha: 
a mile broad, exceedingly well watered, the ſoil remarkably 
rich and fertile, producing corn and graſs every where in gre 
abundance (r). It is the property of Mr. Mac Donald © 
Clanronald, divided inte three farms, and has upon it three 


(x) Martin's Deſcription of the Weſtern Iſlands, p. 212. MS. relation 0 
the Ifle of Sky.—{y) It would be a point of found policy to erect one or met 
ſuch ſchools in every diſtrict in the iſland, more eſpecially if put upon the 127! 
foundation with the Charter Schools in Ireland, where beſides learning Engl! 
the children are employed in trenching marſhy grounds, planting and hoe!!! 
potatoes, going to plough and cart, by which, as ſoon as they grow up, the, 
become the bell ſervants, and in time the beſt farmers in the country.— (2) > 
relation of the Iſland of Sky, wriitten in the ſummer 1761—1(4) The la 
Altvig, though but two miles in circumference, had a chapel dedicated t 
Turos; the Iſle of Troda, of the ſame ſize, had one dedicated to St. Colum!s, 


and the ſame ſaint had a chapel in the little iſle of Fladda Chuan; not 2 0% 
All theſe ifles have immenſe quantities 


but what had ſome people upon it. 1 
fiſh on their coaſts; whales for this reaſon frequent them alſo.— (%) Mars 


Deſcription of the Weſtern Iſlands, p. 137, 138.—(c) This iſle lies five league: 
fouth weſt from Sky, and ten eaſt from Barra, according to an accurate acco-" 
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zundred ſouls. At the eaſt end of the iſland there is a ſafe ca- 
pacious harbour, that will hold one hundred and fifty fail of 
ſhips, and near it are two banks abounding with large cod; 
«a notwithſtanding all theſe advantages, the inhabitants have 
t either trade or manufactures, and being able to pay their 
ent with their black catile, give themſelves very liule trouble 
bout fiſhing (4). Rum is a larger iſland, of a circular form, 
ind near twelve miles in diameter, rugged and mountainous, 
ke foil wet and marſhy, producing only graſs, and the black 
cattle, ſheep, and goats, are of an inferior kind (e). It is the 
property of Mr. Mac Lean of Coll, and has upon it betwee 
o and three hundred people, who with more wants, have as 
[little induſtry as their neighbours. Egg and Muck are not 
either of them quite ſo big as Canna, but in point of foil are 
equally fertile, and their climate very healthy and pleafant. 
As to Aich it is the ſmalleſt, and the leaſt confiderable of them 
lf). Theſe iſlands look always freſh and verdant, but ex- 
cept in Rum, there is not upon them all ſo much as a buſh, 
and the inhabitants are perſuaded that no trees will grow in 
them; but this is probably a miſtake, for in Soa Vretil, an 
{land of much the ſame ſize, and lying between them and 
Sky, one half of it is a wood (g). On the eaſt ſide of Sky 
there are likewiſe five iſlands, Pabay, Scalpa, Raaſa, Rona, 
ard Fladda. Pabay is a pretty ſmall, flat, round, iſland, 
out a mile in diameter, now uſed only for paſture, and a 
cowherd and his family are its only inhabitants; but it is ſo 
rich and fine a foil, that with tolerable management it might 
be made wholly arable (3). Scalpa is three miles long and one 
broad, riſing gradually on all ſides from the ſhore, but not to 
a great height. There are a few farms on the ſea fide, the 
reſt is paſturage, in which teed a good number of black cattle. 
KRaaſa is nine miles in length, and three in breadth, it is tte 
property of Mr. Mac Leod of Raaſa, who has a very hand- 
ſome ſcat upon it, and there are in it ſome arable farms and 
excellent paſture (i). Rona, the moſt northern of all theſe 


4) In the account above mentioned, it is ſaid there is plenty of jiron- ſtone 
amongſt the rocks, which Martin affirms ſtrongly affected the needle of a com- 
© J2\s he ſet down near them. It has been thought that conſidering the fize, 

ftuation, and the fingular conveniency of its port, this iſle may be as commo- 
cious as any for eſtabliſhing magazines for a fiſhery. Something of this ſort, 
I 15 ſaid, was in the reign of Charles II. attempted, or at leaſt intended.— 
le) It is worth obſerving, that in this rough, mountainous, uncultivated ifle, 

there falls much more rain than in Cannay.—(f ) Egg belongs to ſeveral gen- 
tlemen of the name of Mac Donald, and Muck to Mr. Mac Lean of Muck, to 
Which Aich ſeems annexed,—(g) Martin, p. 161. tell; us, it is about five 
miles in circumference, and that red currants dropped by birds grow and prof, 
Fer there.—(b) If we may depend on Martin, the cows in this ifle give twice 
2" much milk, and the hay harveſt is a full month forwarder than in the north 
8 67 .—(1) This iſland is but a league diſtant from Sky, and abou: three from 
continent. Not a twentieth part of it 15 cultivated, 
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five iſles (except Fladda, which is but a mile in circumference 
is about three miles long, and ſcarce one in breadth, i; the 
property of the ſame gentleman, has very little arable lane 
and being rocky is thought not very improveable. In th, 
iſlands, taken together, it is thought there may be aboy; fi 
hundred inhabitants (+). 9 


The LEWES or LONG ISLAND 


N the opinion of Camden, the iſland of Lewes or Lens, 

was the Weſtern Hæbuda of Ptolemy (a). Baxter |; , 
notion, from the word Elaviant in the anonymous geographer, 
by which he thinks he meant this ifland, that in the Bruch 
language it was called Clauinnis, or rather Clau Innis, i. - 
Infyla Brachialis, or the Iſland with Arms, becauſe ſome part; 
of it being interſected by th- ſea on both ſides, looked like (5 
many arms ſtretched out (5). He agrees however with Cam- 
den, that this ought to be conſidered as the Hæbuda of Pte. 
lemy, and ſuppoſes that not Harris only, but Uiſt alſo ws 
connected therewith (c). In the Chronicle of Man it is cally 
Lodhus (d), by which name it was likewiſe known to th; 
northern nations (e). 

LEWis and Harries, or Harris, are ſtill in fact but on: 
iſland, joined + ca by a narrow iſthmus ; and in truth the 
whole range of iſlands, which in their preſent ſtate are alm 
innumerable, are generally comprehended both by the inha- 
bitants and their neighbours under the name of the Ly: 
Iſland (). Whoever attentively conſiders them, will nc: 
judge it at all impoſſible that in early times they might make 
but one iſland (g), and that they have ſince, by earthquakes, 
ſtorms, and tempeſts, been broken and ſeparated in the mar: 
ner in which we ſce them at preſent (J). Lewis and Harri, 
taken as one iſland, have the ocean on the north, the country 
of Aſſynt, which is part of the continent of North Britain, 
on the eaſt, at the diſtance of about fifty miles; the iſland ©: 


(# It is apprehended that the people here and in the South Iſles, Canna), 
Sec. are included in the number of inhabitants ſaid to be in SKy.— (a) Bras 
p. 848.— (“%) Gloſſar. Antiq. Britan. p. 81.—(c) It is for this reaſon, that e. 
7 Uiſt, which he writes Euſt, he mentions none of the other iſfanc 
(4) Chron, Manniz ap. Camdeni Britan. p. 843.—(e) Rerum Orcadenuu® 
Hiftor, lib. i. cap. xvii.—-(f) Martin's Deſcription of the Weſtern Iſlands, 7 
1.— (g) This ſeems to derive ſome probability, from Ptolemy's oppoling tt 
as the Weſtern Ebuda, to Sky, which he ſtiles the Eaſtern Ebuda,—{#) Ti* 
appearance of the ſmall iſlands and thoſe lying in the ſounds IK] tay 
this opinion. 


Norta 
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Lorth Uiſt, on the ſouth; and the wide Atlantic Ocean on 
he weſt (1). There are few countries in the world, as Sir 
William Monſon long ago obſerved, the inhabitants of which 
te better ſituated for a wide and lucrative commerce (+) ; as 
they have a free and open navigation to the north, and indeed 
o all parts of Europe, lying at the fame time no leſs open to 
| North America and the Weſt Indies, and having (at leaſt in 
heir power) many commodities fit for theſe markets. 

Tut climate is in many reſpects none of the beſt, though 
+ is generally eſteemed to be very healthy. The ſprings are 
backward and bleak. The ſummer ſufhciently warm. The 
zutumn rainy, eſpecially in the month of October. The 
| winter ſharp and windy, but the froſt not very long or ſevere, 
| neither have they much ſnow (i). The climate of Harris is 
aid to be milder, and this no doubt is likewiſe true of all the 
lands ſtretching farther to the ſouth (n). 

ThE face of the country is not very promiſing, the interior 
parts mountainous and boggy, interſected by arms of the ſea 
on all ſides, Lewis, properly ſo called, is reckoned thirty-ſix 
Scots miles in length from north to ſouth, and Harris twenty- 
jour ſuch miles; but taken together they will be found one 
zundred and twenty Engliſh miles long, and at a medium 
about ten miles bioad (n). The Long Ifland, that is, the 
whole range of iſlands, which ſhall be hereafter deſcribed, is 
tall two hundred ſuch miles in length, including about ſixteen 
miles of ſea for the ſeveral ſounds by which theſe iſlands are 
ſeparated; if we conſider it in this light it is larger than the 
county of Cornwall, ſuperior in ſize to any of the Swiſs Can- 
tons, Bern only excepted, equal to the Dutchy of Parma, 
üttle if at all leſs than the iſle of Teneriffe (s); and not 
much inferior to the iſlands of Guadaloupe and Grande 
Terre (P). 1 | 

THE interior part of Lewis, and the very middle alſo of 
Harris, is a deep, black, moſſy or mooriſh foil, commonly, 
though perhaps without reaſon, held to be irreclaimable (g). 
On the weſt fide all along the ſea, and for one, two, or three 


K 4 miles 


%) Theatrum Scotiz, p. 131.—(#) Naval TraQs, p. 528.—(J) Mr. Mac 
Therſon's account, which agrees with the old ſurveys.—(m) Martin's Deſcrip- 
tion of the Weſtern Iflands, p. 31.—(*s) All the MSS. of Fordun, which have 
the meaſures interlined, correipond with theſe accounts, —{e) Templeman's 
Survey of the Globe, Pl. i, iv. ix. X. XXiX.— (») This is aſſerted, allowing 
theſe iſlands, both of which paſs commonly under the name of Guadaloupe, 
o contain eleven hundred ſquare miles.—(g) It has been frequently remarked 
7 Ireland, that in cutting deep ditches through bogs in order to drain them, 
+ iff clay has been diſcoyered at the bottom, which has proved an excel- 
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miles within land, the country is flat, and the ſoil (ang, been 
There is alſo ſome part of the eaſt coaſt flat and of the ſame 


nature (r). This when manured with ſea wreck, and the ra 
black ſoil, and well cultivated, is very fertile, producing large f Ix 
crops of good barley and rye(s), as alſo ſmall oats, pes, than 
beans, potatoes, and all kinds cf garden ſtuff, in the umi ſptin 
plenty, and very good in their reſpective kinds. Hemp ard ture 
flax thrive very well, and might be brought to great pet fecticn, in W 
and produced in very large quantities, with due care, ang are 2 
which would excite that, it there was due encouragement (t). in L 
There are in many places great beds of red clay, of which (mal 
the people make many ſorts of earthen ware, and ſome veſ]:|; tiful 
ſo large as to hold their ale, and which, in point of Kerping inlet 
it, are thought preferable to caſks (w). They have ere theſe 
abuncance of peat or turf for fuel, which ſupplies their wart ſhac 
of wood (x), there being now only a few birch and fate! tent 
trees; though nothing is more certain, than that great quanti- ſped 
ties of timber grew formerly here; and in Harris, there is a cur: 
large tract of country, ſtill called, from what it ancie:.tly was, here 
the Foreſt (y). By comparing the ancient with the modern d 
accounts of theſe iſlands, it is plain that thoſe dark black the 
moraſſes before mentioned, have been occaſioned by the rot + the 


ting of immenſe woods, and that the natural ſoil lies at a great 
depth (z). They have ſome quarries of ſtone, and even of 
marble (a). Gold duſt is ſaid to have been found ), and 
there is much yellow talc c Amber, and ambergriic hav: 


lent manure for the moraſs, from which it was taken, Something analacon: 
to this will be probably found to facilitate the reclaiming moſt moſſy ground, 
and theſe very moſſy lands prove on the other hand, an admirable manure 90 
ſandy grounds.—-(r) Martin, and all the deſcriptions of theſe iſlands, agree !: 
thele particulars.—(s) Martin aſſerts, that from one root there ſpring often 
from ſeven to fourteen ears of barley, and that by digging and manuring with | 
Algamarina or Sea Ware, they have flequently crops of thirty fold. This t= 
been confirmed by accounts from different parts of the Long Iſland A. D. 
1760, by perſons who examined ſtrictly into this matter, as having therrlelve: 
doubted the fad.— (t) Mr. Mac Pherſon's account of the Long Ifland. Dr. 


Walker alſo informs me he had ſeen in this iſland on the 15th of Auguſt 1762 ſta 
hemp full four feet high, and in all reſpe&s as good as any in the ſouth 0! Ph 
Scotland; it is therefore out of all doubt that immenſe quantities oi this valu- thi 
able commodity might be raiſed in this and indeed in moſt of the iflands— Aa 
(w) In Perſia, as Sir John Chardin informs us, they keep their wine in eath«2 at 
veſſels for many years.—(x) This was obſerved long ago by Sir W. Moni". 0 
Naval Tracts, p. 526.— ()) Martin in his deſcription of the Weſtern Island. V 
p. 35. Jays the foreſt in Harris extends eighteen miles from eaſt to well — 7 
(S) Theſe moraſſes are compoſed entirely of corrupted vegetables as a 'a 
from their producing peat, and from the uſe of the riſtle or ſickle plovet.— tt; 
(a) MS. account of the Long Iland.—{(6) In the neighbourhood of Copveav! !' x. 
; Harris, and at Griminis on the Weſt Coaſt of North Uiſt.—(c) In the ms. r 


and of Taranſay, which is allo fruitful in corn and graſs, 


heen 
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deen frequently thrown upon the coaſt (d). Coral and 
coralline grow in loch Seaforth (e), and perhaps in other 


laces. 
Ix reſpe& to water, the inhabitanis of theſe are not leſs happy 


than thoſe in the other iſlands, for beides a varicty of excellent 


ſprings every where, and ſome of them of a very particular na- 
ture (/), they have ſeveral rivers and abundance of rivulets, 
in which are ſalmon, trouts, and other excellent fiſh, (g). There 
are allo many freſh water lakes, paricularly that of Langavat 
in Lewis, which is twelve miles long, and fix broad, and a 
{mailer lake of the ſame name in Harris (4), all of them plen- 
tifully ſtocked with fiſh of different kinds. There are ſeveral 
inlets of the ſea, or ſalt lochs, on the eaſt and weſt ſides of 
theſe iſlands, ſuch as Broad loch, loch Stronowa, loch Grim- 
ſhader, and many others (i), which with reſpect to their ex- 
tent, depth of water, and other conveniences, as alſo with re- 
ſpect to the tides, have been carefully ſurveyed and ac- 
curately deſcribed {&), and therefore need not be inſiſted upon 
here. | 

No country in the world can boaſt of a greater variety of 
the feathered inhabitants of air and water than theſe ifles. In 
the mountains they have eagles and hawks of many different 
kinds, with a prodigious choice of wild-fowl, many of thoſe 
ſorts that are eſteemed the greateſt delicacies 1n other parts of 
the world (). Their lakes are covered with an incredible di— 
verſity of water-fowl, and amongſt theſe may be reckoned the 
famous Anas Farenſi:, Canard a Duvet, Eider Gooſe (mn), or as 
it is called here, the Colck (n), the down of which is ſup- 


(4) A weaver on the little ifle. of Bernera burned a lump of amberg:iſe in his 
lamp till by its giving him a pain in his head it was diſcovered. —(e) Martin's 
deſcription of the weſtern iſlands, p. 6.— () At loch Carlvay there is a well 
the water of which will not bleach linen: at St. Cowſten's a well, the water 
of which kept ever ſo long on the fi e, will not boil meat; thele properties (if 
true) mult ariſe from the waters being impregnated with ſome ſingular ſub- 
ſtance, which may render them peculiarly fit fo: other purpoſes—(g) Mr, Mac 
Pherſon's account of theſe iſlands.— /) See Pont's map of Lewis and Harris in 
the Theatrum Scotiz. p. 131.—(7) All or chem abounding in fiſh and fowl, and 
dabitable iſlands in moſt of them.—(i#) Mackxenzie's turvey, p. 14. Sce the title 
at large, p. 426.— (/) Such as pheatants, termagants, or. white paitridges, moor 

towtl, corn-creaker, or land rail.—(m) Barth. act. 1. p. 90. Worm. mul. 310 
Willoughb. Ornith. 277. Frun. Suecc. 94.—{n) Buchan, Rer. Scotic. Hiſt, lib 1. 
£:ves a very particular account of this fowl, which he calls in latin Colca. He 
!ays they come annually to the little rocky iſland of Suilfter near Lewis, to lay 
heir eggs; that when they have hatchel! all, their plumage falls, and going na- 
„ed into the ſea are not ſeen again till next ip irg. He adds, that they have 
£2 quills or ſeather:, but are entirely covered with con, 
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poſed to be the fineſt in the world (5). They have ſheer, 
goats, and hogs, in great number, black cattle, horſes, and deer 
imall indeed in ſize, but excellent in their reſpeQive Kd. 
No wild beaſts and very few vermin, except the mettrick, faid 
to afford a valuable fur (7). On the coaſts there are cod, ling, 
baddock, whiting, ſkate, turbot, mackerel, and many other 
kinds of fiſh in prodigious plenty (4). Herring, in ſome c; 
other of their lochs, through all ſeaſons of the year (r); «4; 
and otters in greater numbers than in the other iſles as alſo Not 
poiſes, and whales, of almoſt every ſize and denomination, with 
all the ſeveral kinds of ſhell-fiſn, in a degree of exceſs, ſo as 19 
cover the beaches when the ſca cbbs, where by corrupting ir 
the warm weather they ſometimes infect the air (5). ; 
THz inhabitants of the Long Iſland are taking them in gere. 
ral, ſtout, active, well proportioned people, their hair moſtly 9 
a light brown, and there are very few among them who have 
black. They are naturally ingenious, have a great turn tg 
mechanics, are commonly patient, laborious, and capable c 
turning readily to different occupations (f). They are very in. 
duſtrious huſbandmen in their own way (u). They pre(«; 
digging to ploughing, as producing a greater increaſe. They 
make conſtant uſe of what they call a Riſtle, which is a kird 
of a ſickle plough, drawn by one horſe, and which cuts not 4 
furrow but a deep line, dividing all the ſtringy roots of bent 
or other plants, and rotten vegetables that compoſe their moor: 
This they do to facilitate the entrance of the ſpade, as well a: 
the larger common plough, that they may go the deeper, brirg 
up more earth, and expoſe a greater ſurface to the ſun. The 
afterwards plough with an inſtrument which is alſo peculiar 0 
themſelves, and after ſowing, draw a harrow over the field with 
two rows of crooked teeth, and heather fixed in the third row, 
to ſmooth the ſurface after breaking the clods with the former, 


(e) Linnæi Syſtema Naturæ, tom. i. p. 124. Deplumatur in Nido: plumu: 
molliſſimis, preſtantiflimis, pretioſiſſimis. If the reader would be informed 0: 
what care is taken of them, how valuable they are eſteemed, and what prof.“ 
ariſe from them, he may conſult Pontopidan's hiſtory of Norway, P. 11. p. 79. 
71.72, Horrebow's hiſtory of Iceland, p. 65, 66, 67. Debes, deſcription ot 
the iſlands and inhabitants of Feroe, p. 137, 138.—(p) Martin's deſcription 0: 
the weſtern iſlands, p. 36.—(g) Sir William Monſon, Martin, Mac Pherſon, and 
all who have viſited theſe iſlands.—(r7) In 1753, there were in the month» 0: 
September and October, in loch Roig in Lewis, ſixty-three veſſels from difc- 
rent ports in ſouth and north Britain, employed in the herring fiſhery, having 
four hundred and five ſeamen, beſides one hund:ed and ten country boats, and 
between four and five hundred fiſhermen.—(s) Maitin's deſcription of the Wel 
tern iſlands, p. 6.— (f) All the ancient and modern accounts of the Long Iſland, 
) It ſeems probable from the whole ſtile of huſbandry which prevails among 
theſe people, that their iſlands were once extremely populous, and land ver? 
ſcarce. It it had not been ſo, they would not have had recourſe to the labori- 
ous method of digging, cutting, ploughing, and harrowing, in order to rendes 
the crop the larger. This mode of cultivation, out of reſpect to their anceſtors 
they ſtill purſue, though now the cauſe no longer ſubſiſts, 


All 
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All this requires a great deal of time and labour, for which 
they are derided by ſome of their neighbours; but they have 
hitherto perſiſted in their old methods and if it be true that 
their crops are very abundant, we need not to wonder at it. (w). 

TüE make woollen cloth and linen for themſelves, and 
while they had a market for it, the women ſpun a great deal of 
yarn and thread (x). Earthen ware, as we ſaid before, is ano- 
ther of their manufactures. They are alſo very expert fiſher- 
men, and prove, whenever they are employed, very hardy, en- 
terpriſing, and able ſeamen. They are very courteous and af- 
fable in their manners, extremely hoſpitable to ſtrangers, inqui- 
ſitive, and cafily prevailed upon to enter into any undertaking 
by which a livelihood may be obtained (3). They are a very 
lively chearful people, prone to all manly exerciſes, ſuch as 
hunting, ſhooting, ſwimming, running, and leaping. Their 
favourite diverſions are muſic and dancing, and many of all 
ranks have a natural talent for compoſing verſes, in which 
thoſe who underſtand the Galic language and poetry ſay they 
diſcover great wit and ſpirit (z). 

IT cannot be doubted that theſe iflands have been inhabited 
from the earlieſt times, ſince we find in them many monuments 
of druidical workſhip, ſuch as the thruſhel ſtone, in the pariſh 
of Barvas, which 1s twenty feet high, and very near as many 
broad. Three upright ſtones on the north ſide of loch Carlavay 
each of them twelve feet in height. But which 1s far more re- 
markable than any of theſe, as fine, as well preſerved, and as 
perfect a temple as Sr ONE HENGE, at the village of Claſſer- 
neſs (a). The Danes have likewiſe left very conſpicuous marks 
of their dominion, in a multitude of forts, the ruins of which 
are ſtill viſible (5). In ſucceeding times they muſt have been 
very thoroughly inhabited, ſince in Lewis and the ſmall iſlands 
that lie round it, there are no leſs than twenty-five churches 


(w) Martin's deſcription of the weſtern iflands, p. 3, 42, 43. $3. All the 
later accounts atteſt the ſame fats, In one it is thus ſtated ; ** The huſbandry 
in the Long Ifland is ſingular and extraordinary. They firſt uſe the riſtle to 
** cut the ground deep, then a ſoit of a ſpade or hoe, which they call caſicha 
„ croma, with which they turn up the turf and manure with fea ware, and 
* when ſown uſe the harrow; which method of culture they call Timiy, and are 
poſitive it brings a better crop than ploughing, They have however a plough 
* which is drawn by four horſes, called cromnigad, but the riſtle alſo precedes 
66 this, as well as the crooked ipade.” This is that huſbandry mentioned by 
the ingenious Mr, Liſle, in his obſervations, ſee vol. i. p. 83, —-(x) Mr. Mac 
Pherfon's account of the Long Iſland, —( y) It appears from hence of how great 
conſequence it would be, to put ſuch numbers into a regular and conſtant train 
of induftry—(2) Martin's deſcription of the weſtern iflands, p. 14.—(a) There 
is a very fair cut of this temple in Martin's book, p. 9.—{(6) Theſe are teſti- 
monies ſtill more authentic than any hiſtories, 
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and chapels (c), or rather the remains of them; from Which 
it appears, that ſome of them muſt have been no contemptihj, 
ſtructures (d). King James the ſixth had an intention of eſtab. 
liſhing a fiſhery here, and of erecting a royal borough, with , 
deſign to promote commerce (e). This ſcheme was reſume 
in the reign of his ſon, and the foundations of a ſtately magazine 
are ſtill viſible(f). In the reign of Charles the ſecond there 
were ſome Dutch people that had been long ſettled upon Lewis, 
who from political motives were then removed; yet during 
their reſidence here, they gave the natives better inftruftior; 
with reſpect to trade, and inſpired them with ſuperior notion: 
as to the art of curing andcatching fiſh than they had before 
It is owing to this, that thoſe who dwell in the little town e. 
Stronway, which lies upon a loch of the fame name, that a. 
fords a very fate and convenient harbour, have to this dar x 
briſk trade, fail in tl. eir own veſſels to different parts of Europe, 
and might, with a little encouragement, come to make a much 
better figure, as probably they will, when the good intention: 
of the preſent proprietor, who has propoſed great advantages tc 
ſoldiers and ſeamen who have ſettled in his country, come fully 
to take effect (). The iſle of Lewis belongs chiefly to Mr. 
Mackenzie of Seaforth, and that of Harris to Mr. Macleod. 
NoRTH VIS r, or North Uiſt, lies to the ſouth of Harris, 
from which it is divided by a narrow ſound of about nine miles 
over, in which there are a multitude of very ſmall iflands (). 
It is thought to be about thirty miles in circumference (H. 
The climate is very temperate, the foil rich, and on the wit 


ſide there is a great deal of flat ground, which affords large 


quantities of grain, eſpecially barley, and being covered with 
daiſies and natural clover, moſt excellent paſture (). On the 
eaſt ſide it is ſandy, full of little eminences, and in the middle 
mountainous, where however there grow great quantities cf 
fern and graſs ſufficient to feed abundance of cattle and ſheep 


(e) According to the different cuſtoms of theſe different ages, all proof: of : 
country well inhabited. (d) Theſe ſtructuſes were therefore built by, and for 
the uſe of a civil and religious people.— (e) This monarch King James I. of En- 
gland recommended ſtrongly theſe improvements to his ſon prince Henry. Sec 
his works, p. 159.—(f) This magazine was built in the iſle of Vackſay in loch 
Maddy, and a more commodious place could not be choſen, —(g) Maitin, p. 30. 
Sir W. Monſon tells us the Dutch were ſettled here by the Earl of Seaforth. 
—(+þ) This town of Stronway has at preſent two thouſand inhabitants.— 
(i) Buchanan, who had his information from Donald Monro, repreſents the two 
Uiſts and Benbecula as one iſle, and affirms they a were lo at low water. 


(&) MS. Account of this iſtand.— (7) In regard to theſe facts, Martin and all the 


later accounts (in procuring of which no pains were ſpared) exactly agree. 


(m,. They 
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(m). They make much kelp on the eaſt ſide (n). Loch Mad 
die is accounted a good harbour. This ifland, which is undoubt” 
edly capable ot great improvement, belongs to Sir James Mac- 
lonald. 

; To the ſouth of North Uiſt, divided from it by a ſound 
even miles broad, lies Benbecula, ſo called from a mountain 
of the ſame name in its centre, ten miles in circum ference, 
and on the weſt fide plain and fruitful, on the eaſt fandy and 
full of little hills. There was formerly in this iſland a ver 
large nunnery, which is now the reſidence of Mr. Macdonald 
of Clanronald the proprietor of the iſle (). A narrow ſound, 
fordable in ſome places at low water, divides Benbecula from 
ſouth Uiſt, a ſpacious iſland, thirty-ſix miles long from north to 
ſouth, and from four to {even miles broad (p). This may be 
tiled the garden of the long iſland, for there is a tract of flat 
land on the weſt fide, very rich and fertile, containing forty 
thouſand acres (). This beſides excellent paſture, produces 
very large crops of fine barley; and there 1s very little doubt 
that any grain would grow here, as the ſeaſons are very regular, 
and the iſland leſs ſubject to rain than any of the reſt. Hemp 
and flax thrive exceedingly (r). "The inhabitants have great 
quantities of black cattle and ſheep, which have very fine wool, 
and there is abundance of all kinds of white fiſh upon the coaſts, 
and yet with all this the inhabitants have little or no com- 
merce, and are conſequently poor, if that expreſſion can be pro- 
perly applied to people who have the neceſſaries of life in the 
utmoſt plenty (s). This iſland likewiſe belongs to Mr. Mac- 
donald. 

THE iſle of Barra lies at a ſmall diſtance ſouth from Uiſt, 
and is about fifteen miles in circumference. It is not either ſo 
pleaſant or ſo fruitful as the former, but there is plenty of cod 
and ling caught on the coaſt, of a very large ſize. This ifle 
belongs to a gentleman of the name of Mac Neil. To the 
ſouth of Barra there lie ſeveral ſmall iſlands, particularly fve, 
which, though they have diſtin names, are in general called 
the Biſhop's iſlands (f). "There are likewiſe innumerable iſlands 


(nm) This abundance is relative to the preſent number of inhabitants but culti- 


vation would ſecure the like plenty, if theſe were doubled. —(n) The having a 
market for kelp, makes them induſtrious in this manufacture. The like 4 
vantage would make them to in others. —(s) This ifland is remarkable for 2 
ind of a ſpotted Salmon, which have a very delicious flavour.—(p) Theſe are 


common miles, or Engliſh ſtandard meaſure. —(q) MS. Account of the Long 


Iland,—(r) It is evident that if a regular fiſhery was ſettled on the coaſt, this 
ould quickly become a populous as well as pleaſant country.—(sr) The chief 


Immodities are horſes, ſeal oil, and kelp.— (f) Theſe iſlands are named in the 
ap Fladda, Linea, Papay, Magala, and Berne ra. 
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of various ſizes, lying round thoſe fix larger that have been de. 
ſcribed, moſt of them very ſmall, but ſome even among them 
five or ſix miles in circumference; all of which were ancien. 
ly thoroughly cultivated and well inhabited, of which indubita. 
ble teſtimonies remain (vu). To the weſtward lies the famoy; 
ſolitary iſle of St. Kilda, in the language of the country Hirt 
with a few rocks near it, of which ſo many, and thoſe alſo th 
tenſive deſcriptions (w) have been given, that there is no need 
of inſiſting farther upon it here; though poſſibly in ſuccees. 
ing times it may become till better known, if, in conſequence 
of ſome trials lately made, a conſtant and regular fiſhery fhould 
be eſtabliſhed upon its coaſts. 

THE Long Ifland is, in point of legal juriſdiQtion, in the ſhire 
of Inverneſs, and of courſe the inhabitants of it are very remote 
from the ſeat of juſtice (x). It is divided into ſeveral pariſhe:, 
and in each of theſe there 1s at leaſt one ſchoo!, where the chil. 
dren of the better ſort receive a tolerable education; which, 
however, inſtead of diſpoſing them to be content with their 
condition, to endeavour at improvements, and to live quiet 
in their own, generally excitcs diſtaſte to their ſituation, and 2 
deſire of ſecking their fortune in other countries; ſo that the 
reader will not be much ſurprized when he is told, that there is 
not in the whole of this large tract of country above fificer 
thouſand ſouls (y). The common people ſpeak the Galic or as 
it is vulgarly called the Iriſh language; and in ſouth Viſt and 
Barra many of them are papiſts, of whom there are few or 
none in the othe: iſlands, and the number is daily decreaſing 
even in theſe. A little attention from the public to the remo- 
ving inconveniences, which in ages will be hardly overcome 
by the efforts of private perſons, would quickly render confp:- 
cuous thoſe treaſures which providence has beſtowed on th. 
Long Iſland (z). 


? 


ö (2) Between Harris and North Uiſt lies Bernera (there are ſeveral iſles of th. 
name) five miles in circumference, near this Pabay, nearer north Uiſt hes Her: 
metra, where a magazine was ereQed for ſalt and caſks in the time of Charle: 
I. In the ſmall iſle of Enſay there was found in a grave a neat pair of bra“ 
ſcales, and a hammer finely poliſhed. —(w) Martin's voyage to St, Kilda, 1695, 
82. Account of it in his deſcription of the weſtern iſlands, from p. 280, to 299 
A deſcription of St. Kitda by a native, Edinburgh 1732. The hiſtory of St Ride 
by Mr. Kenneth Macaulay, London 1764, 89.—(x) This contains 2 great part o 
what was antiently ſtiled the county of Roſs , which having been in poſſeſſion 0! 
theLords of the iſles, might create a connection between theſe countries. —(}) lt 
we compare the ſtate of the iſles, with the number of their inhabitants, and 2 
vert to the ruins of churches, chapels, forts, & c. in all the leſſer as well as Ja!ge! 
iſles, it will enable us to form ſome notion of their ancient condition, and conte. 
quently of the poſſibility of their being rendered as populous by prudent d 
nagement as they once were, —(z) The nature of theſe aſſiſtances, their prove: 
ble conſequences, and the motives which ought to perſuade the attempt, WII. be 
hereafter ſeen. 
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POLITICAL REFLECTIONS. 


N delivering the hiſtory of theſe iſlands and their inhabi- 

tants, we have ſhewn (at leaſt as far as the few lights we 
have would allow) what they once were, and by what a ſeries 
ot misfortunes the inhabitants of them were gradually reduced 
om being a populous, civilized, and thriving people, into 
that low and wretched ſtate in which they now are (a). By 
the deſcription of ſome of the principal iſles, it is hoped they 
are proved to be in themſelves, and from their natural advan- 
tages, ſtill very conſiderable, worthy of public attention, and 
capable of being thereby recovered. But this arduous tall of 
reclaiming, reſtoring, and retrieving ſo many countries, ſcems, 
in the preſent circumſtances of the empire of Great Britain, 
to be a matter of much too great importance to bv. left without 
ſome farther deduction (%. In the firſt place, then, let it be 
obſerved, that theſe negleQed iſles are, even at this day, far 
from being deſtitute of things neceſſary for the ſubſiſtence of 
much larger numbers than are at preſent contained in them, 
2nd that they are likewiſe very far from wanting many of 
thoſe materials which induſtry in other countries renders 
objeas of commerce, and which might be conſequently ren- 
dered fo in theſe, by the proper application of the ſame 
means gc. 

Ix ſeveral, indeed in moſt of theſe ifles, there are a great 
variety of carths, fit for the uſe of Fullers, Painters, Pipe- 
makers, and other trades. Boles for medicinal uſes, excellent 
clays of various ſorts, of which earthen ware, bricks, tiles, 
and many other things might be made (d). Limeſtone, free- 
tone, black, white, and variegated marble, flates in great 
abundance, and of the beſt kind (e). Veins of coal have 
been diſcovered in many, which might be rendered of great 
benefit to all, if the duty upon thoſe water-borne was either 
removed or properly regulated (f). Iron, copper, lead, 


(2) It is to eſtabliſh this fact inconteſtably, that ſo much notice has been 
aken of the ruins and remains of ancient buildings ercacd in fo: mer ages, 
which from their ſolidity and extent clearly evince, independent of hiſtory or 
tradition, a ſuperior number of people, by whoſe labour and for whoſe uſe the 
were raiſed.— (6) As in the courſe of theſe refieQions it will be ſhewn, fuch 
aa attention would have a teadency to ex end commerce, to enlarge the reve» 
nue, and contribute to the ſtrength of the ſtate.—(c) In the prietent ſtate of 
things, experience ſhews induſtry is not to be hoped; aa therefore the common 
good requires that by ſome proper change it ould be introduced. —{(d) Theſe 
:re valuable in other countries, becauſe their uſe; are known; of little here, 
the people have no call to employ, and are not in 2 condition to export them, 
But theſe are not inſuperable difficulties; a regular communication with theſe 
des would bring them to market, an inc safe of induſt ious people would cons 
ert them to uſeful purpoſes upon the ſpot. —(e) Confderable quantities are, 
vut much greater might be, exported —{ f ) It would be a 1ealorable indul- 
zence to permit the tranſporting coal: from azuy one ifle to any ether, without 
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quickſilver, have been undoubtedly found in them, ang .. 
ſome report ſilver, and gold duſt, and minerals of differe, 
kinds g). Where the natural ſoil is not overgrown with mo: 
they have very fine graſs, and in many places the ground! 
ſpread with natural clover and daiſies. Rye, oats, barle;. 
and in ſome places wheat are raiſed, and might be raiſe, 1 
much greater quantities (A). Hemp and flax, with prope; 
attention, as good in their reſpeCtive kinds as any in the world, 
and might be had in great abundance (i). Peas, beans, potz- 
toes, all kinds of roots, and other garden vegetables in the ut 
moſt plenty (t). Trees of cifferent kinds in many of them, 
and junipers in all. One cannot help wondering therefore 3. 
the popular prejudice that prevails amongſt many of the inha- 
bitants, that trees cannot be brought to thrive in theſe iſland; , 
whereas with a little attention it would be found, as we have 
often hinted, not only practicable, but eaſy. They muſt be 
planted thick, that they may ſupport and prote& each other, 
ſheltered as much as poſſible from the ſouth weſt winds, are 
properly fenced from cattle. With theſe precautions there i: 
no queſtion to be made that they might raiſe large plantation: 
of oak, aſh, birch, plane, and Scots pines, to ſay nothing ci 
ſuch trees as grow 1n the northern parts of Canada and other 
countries in America. Than this ſurely nothing could be 
more deſirable amongſt a people who are daily in ſuch want 
of wood for their houſes, boats, domeſtic utenſils, and inſtru— 
ments of huſbandry, inſomuch that in ſome iſles they are 
forced to venture ſixty miles or more, over a tempeſtuous ſea 
in an open boat, to procure the materials neceſſary for making 
a ſingle plough. All which might be ſpared if they would 
vigorouſly and judicioutly attempt what is fo much and ſo 1r- 
diſputably their intereſt. To put this matter out of all doubt, 
it will be ſufficient to mention, that Dr. Walker, a worthy 
clergyman, and a moſt intelligent perſon, in a late viſit to 
theſe iſles, ſaw a large clump of aſh trees, planted about 
thirty years before, which were forty feet high, very freſh and 
flouriſhing, on the iſle of Colonſay, than which there is not 
one more expoſed, and conſequently not one where an im— 
provement of this kind was leſs likely to have ſucceeces. 
Whence we may with probability infer it would ſucceed any 
where. 


(g) The want of fuel is ſuppoſed te be the principal cauſe that no miner zre 
wrought in theſe ifles.—(+þ) If they had ſhipping ſufficient, they might be {c0! 
excited to a cultivation, that would produce much greater plenty. —(:) It vt 
conſider how many thouſand acres in theſe iſlands would bear, and how mas; 
thouſand pounds are annually ſent out of Great Britain for theſe commoditits, 
it ſeems no extravagant demand, that we ſhould afford the inhabitants (which ! 


all the encouragement they need) a ſettled and certain market for them.— 


(&) Hence it is evident the culture of cole and rape ſeed might be ſucceſsfu”! 
introduced, which would be highly profitable. See Mortimer's Huſbandry, vc. 
i. p. 155. 

Turi 
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Tar1k locks and rivers abound with ſalmon, trout, eels, and 
many other kinds of excellent fiſh (). They have a vaſt va- 
riery of tame, wild, and water fowl, the down, feathers, 
| and quills of ſome of which, it properly managed, 
| might produce a very large profit (©). Immenſe numbers of 
ſheep, the wool of which is fine. Goats in great numbers, as 
| alſo black cattle, deer, and horſes; the ſize of which, a circum- 
{tance wherein alone they are deficient, might with due atten- 
tion, and with the aſſiſtance of a few juſt regulations, be with- 
| out queſtion improved /. Their rocks produce crotil, chry- 

tals, agates, coloured ſtones, and talc (o). In their lochs or 
bays they have pearl-oyſters, and muſcles, corals and corallines. 
Amber and ambergriſe are frequently thrown by the ſea upon 
their coaſts (p). 

Bur ſuch natural advantages might in theſe, as experience 
ſhews us they have done in other countries, receive many aſſiſt- 
ances, and very great acceſſions, if the inhabitants were once 
bleſſed with commerce (4). They might then bring many 
kinds of graſs ſeed from different parts of Europe, and till 
more from America, which would turn exceedingly to their 
emolument. For as graſs is the univerſal nutriment of cattle, 
we ſee that with little or no prejudice many of its richeſt kinds 
vary both ſoil and climate; and from the luxuriant growth of 
all kinds of vegetables in theſe iſles, we have ſcarce any reaſon 
to doubt that almoſt any kind of graſs might with proper atten- 
tion be brought to thrive here (7). The very ſame thing may 
be ſaid in reference to grain, more eſpecially ſuch ſorts as na- 
turally grow in wet grounds and a humid air, ſuch as millet, 
panic, &c. which, tho? leſs ſerviceable in reſpect to food, might 
be found highly uſeful in fattening beaſts and fowl (s). With 


{!) Theſe, if pickled, dried, ſmoked, or otherwiſe properly cured, might 
turn to a conſiderable amount, as in other countries they do,—(m) It is through 
want of (kill in ſorting, picking, cleanſing, and drying their feathers that (tho? 
nothing more ſaleable in good order) they make of them lo little.—(n) This 
might be accompliſhed by mending the breed, incloſing and improving their 
paſtures, and being, as they might eaſily be, better ſupplied with winter forage. 
() Though theſe are in themſelves no conſiderable objects, yet if once a re- 
zular correſpondence was eſtabliſhed, they would find a place in every cargo.— 
The ſame may be ſaid of theſe caſualties, which would be then more care- 
fully looked after, as well as better colleQed and preſerved.—(q) This is one 
ot the many beneficial conſequences attending an extenſive correſpondence z 
the fineſt and moſt fruitful countries of Europe, Italy not excepted, owing ſome 
their richeſt productions to their being tranſplanted from other places, and 
de ſame method has been as ſucceſsfully adopted in leſs fertile ſoils, and in 
worſe climates.—. (7) Hartlib's legacy, p. 4. Mortimer's huſbandry, book i. 
(ap. 4. Eſſa)s on huſbandry, p. ii. p. 20. In reſpe& to which book it is dif- 
ſicult to lay, whether in point of utility, variety of learning, or elegance in 
compoſition, it moſt deſerves to be applauded and admired.—(s) This will be 
lound an important improvement when an increaſe of people, a reſort of ſhip= 
bing, and fitting veſſels for long voyages come to take place. 
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ſtill more reaſon might we hope to raiſe barilla or ſoda, the 
ſeed of which may be eaſily procured from Alicant, where jt 
grows in the higheſt perfection (), and which would proye d 
incredible advantage if it could be brought to grow even in the 
moſt ſouthern of theſe iſles; as in the firſt inſtance it would 
furniſh a very valuable commodity for which we pay large 


ſums to ſtrangers, or might be employed to ſtil] greater berchy 


in the manufactures of ſoap and glaſs (uv). This is to be yung. 
ſtood of the fineſt ſorts, for as to the coarſe, they have all the 
materials in the greateſt plenty already. 

By the like care trees and ſhrubs from different parts of the 
world, and particularly America (w), might be introduced here, 
thoſe eſpecially that grow in or cloſe to the ſea , ſuch as are gf 
quick growth, and fit for building of ſloops; and all kinds gf 
buſhes and plants that may anſwer uſeful purpoſes in dyeirg, 
tanning, baſket-making, matting, painting, varnifhing, or that 
are ſerviceable in medicine The ſtock of animals might be al- 
ſo improved by the bringing in of Chineſe hogs, IIdian ang 
Flemiſh ſheep, rams of a large fize, as alſo bulls, Spaniſh and 
Arabian horles (x). Aﬀes which at preſent, are very ſcarce, 
might, if well choſen, be rendered numerous, and as they liye 
as well as labour hard, become very ſerviceable (y). We hare 
already hinted that goats from Natolia or Barbary might be im- 
ported with advantage; and there is no reaſon to doubt that 
buffaloes from Louiſtana, now weſt Florida, would likewiſe 
live here (z). Any kind of aquatic fowls might be reconciled 
to this climate; and we have already mentioned in another 
place the means by which all their lakes might be ſtocked. with 
ſuch kinds of fiſh as might be thought more valuable than thoſ 
they have already. (a). 


(1) Dictionnaire de commerce, tom. iii. col. 806. Dictionnaire d'Hiſtoire 
Naturelle, vol. v. p. 287, 289g. Memoires ſur le commerce des Hollandoi:, r 
106. Tour through Spain and Portugal by Udal ap Rheys, p. 186, Hill's t. 
tory of plante, p. 312. In the memoirs of the French Academy we find it thu 
ceſcribed, Kali Hiſpanicum, ſupinum, annuum, ſedi minoris folio.—(z) It mist: 
perhaps be an uſeful experiment to fow the ſeeds of the Alga Mai ina on tht 
coaſts, I mean on land, as it is piaQtiſed in Spain.— (w) Eſſays on hufb+ncry, |. 
p. 149—162, where the ingenious author has pointed out numerous inſtance: c! 
trees, &c. that might be intioduced to advantage.—(x) Hartlib's legacy, p. 86 
97. Theſe methods have been praQtiſed in other countries, and even in bete 
iſles they attribute the mettle of their horſes to thoſe that ſwam on ſhore fn 
the wreck of the Spaniſh Armada. Would things ſucceed worſe when de: 
ducted with deſign, than when left to accident and chance ?—(y)Amongft oft! 
reaſons for recommending this patient and pains-taking animal, one i, tt 
mildneſs of the climate, which is of importance.— (z). They are ſaid to delt“, 
in moiſt and marfhy ſoils; if any doubt ſhould ariſe as to the climate, it wi! te 
removed by obſerving theſe animals are alſo common in the moſt northern fan 
of Canada, and even about Hudſon's bay, Experiment alone can determine 
all theſe caſes; for the moſt probable attempts ſometimes fail, and thoſe mot 
ney oY and then ſucceed, —(a) Political ſurvey of Britain, vol. 
106—109, 
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WHEN the people were once habituated to carry their own 
oods in their own veſſels to different parts of the world» 
for which their countries are ſo happily ſeated (b), they 
might eaſily, as they are naturally inquiſitive and induſtrious, 
transfer many valuable arts and manufactures into their own; 
ſuch as the charring of peats, which is practiſed both in Holland 
and France, and would render them excellent fuel for drying 
malt, diſtilling, and for melting of ore, purpoſes for which hi- 
therto they have not been uſed (c). The water of Haerlem 
has a peculiar excellence in bleaching linen, which it derives 
from a circumſtance common in almoſt every one of theſe iſles, 
that of the ſea forcing a paſlage through thick banks of fand, 
to which kind of percolation this ſingular and very valuable 
quality is entirely owing (d). The inhabitants of the if]-s of 
Feroe, which belong to the crown of Denmark, and are fitua- 
ted about fifty four leagues north of Lewis, tan all their leather 
with the roots of tormentil, which for that reaſon paſſes amongſt 
them by the name of bark. 'I his method might be eaſily in- 
troduced, and perhaps improved, in the weſtern iſles (-). It 
would be no difficult thing to riſe much higher in this manufac- 
ture, ſince the materials for tanning after the Ruſſian method, 
and that too in the utmoſt perfection, are eaſily attained here (7) 
With much greater facility might the caviar from the roes of 
mackerell be made in theſe ifles (in caſe they come here before 
ſpawning) of which great quintities are annually ſent into the 
Mediterranean and the Levant (g). It is not at all impoſſible 


) This circumſtance deſerves particular attention. as it facilitates every 
attempt of this nature to a' very. great degree.—(c) Mr. Boyle commends char- 
ring of peat, but declines telling us how it is to be done. Archbiſhop King ſays 


he had ſeen it. The parliament of Ireland gave a reward fo doing it, but did 


not publiſh the method. It may be thus performed. Let there be a kiln con- 
gructed with vent holes on the fides and at the top. Lay a floor of billets or of 
dry ſticks; on this conſtruct a pile of peats; ſet fire to the Wood; as ſoon as 
the peats are thoroughly lighted, ſtop all the holes gradually except that at the 
top, and that alſo as ſoon as it ceaſes to ſmoke; let it then have time to cool, 
and the peat will be perfecly charred. —{(d) Ray's travels, vol. i. p. 34. Ker's 
travels, p. 17. Buſching's geography, vol. ili. p. 488.—(e) Rai Hiſt, Plantar, 
vol. i, p. 617. Debes's deſc:iption of the iſlands and inhabitants of Feroe, p. 
120. Maples's tanning without bark, Dublin 1739. He aſle:;ted that hides 
tanned therewith were equal in colour, ſubſtance, and lolidity to thoſe tarned 
with bark, and done ſooner. The houſe of commons by a vote declared he had 
fully proved all his allegations. It has been of late diſcovered that oak ſaw-duit 


358. Pontoppidan's hiſtory of Norway, p. ii. p. 7. for in that country they 
dreſs fins in this manner. Bells travels, vol. i. p. 21. where he informs us, 
that the beſt is made at Cazan, and that the peculiar ſmell is owing to a kind of 
tar, drawn from the bark of birch (and perhaps from the roots ot thoſe trees) 
by the help of fire. The dye uſed is logwood. Ir is dreſſed with tar inſtead of 
oil. -) Plin. Nat. Hiſt. lib. xxxi. cap. 8. Willoughb. lib. iv. F vii. p. 101. 
Dictionnaire de commerce, tom. iii. col. 1198. The preparation is by no 
means difficult. The roe is firſt waſhed with vinegar, then thoroughly freed 
trom all the little ſcins and teguments, next ſpread and dried, laſtly falted, and 
nung in a net to dry, and ſo packed. In the ſame manner the ross of mullets 
aud other fiſh may be treated, and come to a good matker, 


8.2 that 


will tan full as well as oak-bark.— (7) Strahlenbe. gh's deſcription of Ruſſia, p. 
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that the very beſt ſort of caviar, of which there are two kind. 
one in grains, and the other preſſed from the roe of the belugs, 
which tells in ſtill greater quantities and at a higher price, might 
be alſo made, if the fiſh could be brought into any of thei; 
lakes that communicate by rivers with the ſea (A). The mz. 
nufacture of iſinglaſs, if, as many intelligent perſons ſuſpect, jt 

can be made from the gelatinous parts of any large fiſh, mighy 
likewiſe be brought to perfection in theſe parts (i). The French 
in North America have a method of making leather of the ſkins 
of por poiſes, which, though very thin and ſupple, is capable of 
reſiſting a piſtel ball. This, if inquired into and known, might 
be very beneficial in countries where theſe kind of fin 
abound (). Theſe immenſe quantities of ſhell fiſh, which, x; 
we have hinted, ſometimes become a nuſance, might by indy{- 
try and application be rendered very advantageous, and this not 
only by pickling, petting, and otherwiſe curing and preſerving 
the fiſh ſo as to tranſport them, but alſo by making uſe of th: 
ſhells, which are capable of being converted into excellent me- 
nure, and turned likewiſe to other valuable uſes (/). 

Ix conſequence of the lights they would neceſſarily derive 
from commerce, we may rationally conclude, that by a ftri& 
inveſtigation they would diſcover many valuable things in their 
own iſſes, which have been hitherto, for want of that neceſſar: 
knowledge, entirely overlooked (m). They would doubtle(; 
introduce likewiſe from their obſervations on the practice oi 
other natiors, new methods of draining their marſhes, impto- 
ving their fiſheries, conſtructing water mills and other engines, 
of which hitherto they have had no idea, becauſe hitherto fer 
ſuch things they have had little uſe, and of which conſequent! 
they could not feel the want (). It is not to be deſired, much 


(% Purchas's Pilgrims, vol. ii. p. 1420. Houghton's collections for the 
improvement of huſbandry and trade, vol. iii. p. 282. Strahlenbergh's deſcripi- 
on of Ruſſia, p. 345.—(:) Willoughb. Hiſt. Piſc. p. 244 Dictionnaire de com- 
merce, tom. 1. col. 961. Strahlenbergh's deſcription of Ruſſia, p. 388. The 
method of making this valuable commodity is very ſimple, Take the fin, in. 
teſtines, ſtomach, fins, and tail of any large fiſh, let them macerate in water i 
all the fleſh is ſeparated, then evaporate over a flow fie until it becomes 2 fc 


jelly, after which ſpread it as thin as a ſheet of paper, and dry it thoroughly.— , 


% P. Charlevoix, journal d'un voyage dans IAmerique Septentrion de, v0 
1. p. 217.—(7) To give one inſtance: muſcle-ſhells laid on and ploughed into the 
earth afford a rich and laſting manure ; being burned they make excellent lime, 
equal parts of this lime and fine brick duſt tempered with bullock's blood be- 
come an admirable cement, which being uſed either on a flat roof, or ſp:ead cn 
a floor, is very compact, beautiful, and laſting.—( ) There are very few cou 
tries highly imp oved, which have not been improved in this mange; 
and the leſs any country is known, the more diſcoveries: of this kind ac '* 
de expected. The natural hiſtories of the ſeveral counties in South Britains 
Ireland afford the moſt convincing proois of this, and i is to be wiſhed wen 
have the like hiſtories of all the ccunties in both ilands, which would prove 
inexpreſſible utilty.—(n) Encouragement will ſoon beget induſtry, indv!! 
improvements; and theſe will proceed with a quick pace among an ingen 
and ſpirited people. | 
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lefs expected, that all or even any great number of theſe im- 
provements ſhould be immediately attempted, but there is no- 
thing more probable than that gradually theſe, and many others 
which it ſurpaſſes the power of a private perſon to ſuggeſt, will 
take place as opportunities offer from the propoſed alterations 
in the (tate of theſe countries, and the circumſtances of thoſe 
who inhabit them (9). It was, however, very requiſite to 
mention them here, becauſe men naturally love to look f rward 
to fair proſpects of future advantages. Becauſe if any one of 
theſe ſhould take place, and it would be very hard if many of 
them did not, this would excite a ſpirit of emulation and en- 
quirys that would infallibly bring to perfection many 
more (p), and becauſe the natural, active, and ambitious {pirit 
of thele people, the kcenneſs of their invention, and their great 
activity when prompted by proper motives, would facilitate 
ſuch acquiſitions as much here as in any part of the world (9). 

Ix order to accompliſh ſo great and ſo very deſirable a work, 
it will.be abſolutely requiſite that the public, for its own ſake, 
ſhould afford its afliſtance, and therefore it is highly expedient, 
before this can be expected, to ſtate ſuccinctly the motives 
which ought to perſuade the particular attention of the ſtate 
to the reſcuing theſe iſles from their preſent low and dejected 
condition (r). It would, in the firſt place, add a very conſi- 
derable province to the Britiſh empire, of which though we 
have long had both the title and poſſeſſion, yet this has been in 
a great degree without utility; and, as from a long deduction 
of facts we have clearly ſhewn, has for near tu o hundred years 
been reputed by the beſt judges a negligence equally detrimen- 
tal and diſgraceful to government (s). By this means multi- 
tudes who have been for a ſeries of years, and if things go on 


(e) The fight of other nations proſperity, on no better funds than are in their 
poſſeſſion, will prompt them to an exe tion of their faculties, as they will be 
convinced this is neceſſary to ſecure ſucceſs.— (9) For inſtance, if in Ila they 
ſtould be able to raiſe Barilla, the very ſale of the commodity would ſoon put 
it in their power to ſet up glaſs works,—(g) If it ſhould be objected, that their 
continuing ſo long in ſo low and unimproved a ſtate ſeems to contradict this 
character of their abilities, I defire it may be conſidered how far this may be 
accounted for f:om the following cauſes. 1. Their being able to acquire ſuch 
a ſubſiſtence as they have been uſed to, with little induſtry or labour, 2. Their 
having no models to excite emulation. 3. Being without any proſpect of re- 
ward. 4. The unequal diſtribution of property. 5. The conſtant emigratioa 
of their youth, who, for the reaſons before mentioned, are deterred from re- 
turning home, and conſequently from applying their acquired knowledge to the 
benefit of their country.—(r) In the preſcnt ſituation of things, the only pro- 
per motives to excite public attention, are propoſing public adyantages.— 
(s) Sir William Monſon's naval tracts, p. 525, 526. Smith's England's im- 
provement revived, book vi. Houghton's collections for the improvement of 
huſbandry and trade, vol. iii, 318339. Puckle's England's path to wealth and 
honor, Lond. 1700, 120. with very many more that might be cited, as well as 
any that have been already cited. | 
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in their preſent ſtate will be for ever unprofitable to the com. 
munity, might be connected with and rendered uſeful t, 
ſociety (t). Abundance of foreigners from the northern Parts 
of Europe, who are all proteſtunis, might be eaſily induced to 
ſettle under a milder, climate, and a better government than 
their own; and theſe would unqueſtionably bring, what is fat 
preferable to riches, induſtry and the uſeful arts along with 
them (u). Being incorporated with the natives, and having 3 
like intereſt in their defence, they would convert theſe iſſes, 
which have hitherto been the weakeſt parts of our dominion;, 
into a ſtrong barrier, facilitate our navigation, and in time of 
war render a paſſage through theſe ſeas impracticable to our 
erernies (w). In ſuch circumſtances a conſtant ſupply of very 
abic and hardy ſeamen (x) might upon any emergency he 
drawn from hence, who, as ſoon as it ceaſed, would cheerfy|! 

return to their families and their uſual occupations (y). &; 
ſoon as commerce was eſtabliſhed, and the people came to have, 
as they very ſoon would, a relith for a more commodious Way 
of living, they would draw in ſome meaſure the neceſſaries, 
and derive all the conveniencies of life, and moſt of the in- 
ſtruments for tillage, manufaQures, and carrying on their reſ- 
pective trades, from Great Britain (z). In proportion as they 
grew ſtil} more eaſy in their circumſtances, and number; 
amongſt them came to have tolerable fortunes, they would 
probably quit their poſſeſſions here to purchaſe ſettlements on 
the continent, ſo that the accumulated fruits of all ther pain; 
and induſtry would in the end centre in ſome part or other of 
this ifland (a). On views far leſs probable, and much more un- 
certain, large ſums have been ſpent, and annual jupplics given 
for the ſettling and maintaining more diſtant colonic: (4) which 


() This is a point of infinite importance; for whatever benefits accrued to 
individuals muſt at the ſame time turn to the cn ur ert of the ſtate.— 
(2) Their induſtry would well intitle them to a ſettlement, and their poſteity 
would, by manners as well as birth, be zealous Britiſh i bjects.—(w) 'i heſe art 
facts ſupported by experience; and if the inhabitants ot theie iſles were ins 
condition to fit out-privatee's, the enemies of Britain would have no chance ef 
eſcaping. Our ſtateſmen, ne: chants, and ſea officers will diſcern, a« ſoon 45 
mentioned, the numerous advantages that from theſe circumſt ces muſt ate 
to the public.—(x) The people in general being bred either fiſhe: men or ſes— 
men, enured to labour and to a dangerous and difficult navigation, would croud 
en board our fleets, without preſſing to compel, or high rewards to invite them; 
2 thing of all others the moſt deſirable; and yet, if we depend on paſt exper 
ence, not likely by any othe! method to be obtained.—(y) Thus they would be 
always in their element, and find their own and the public intereſt continual 
and inſeparably uniteg.— (z) When ſeveral branches of domeſtic induſtry ard 
foreign commerce come to be ſucceſsful, their preſent coarſe manutactufe v! 
drop, as they find it more for their advantage to export their wool in yarn, 9d 
their flax in thread, than to make cloth or linen. The cultivating what aic 50 
waſte lands, if they had property in them, and mai kets open for their proc ee, 
would furniſh much better employment.—(a) This, though a great bete t 
Britair, will be no detriment to the iſles, as it will ſecure a conſtant ſuccefic1 of 
active and induſtrious inhabitants.—(b) As for inſtance, Nova Scotia and Geo. #1 


Jong and prudently ſupported by the mother country, from the proſpect 0! fe- 
ture advantages. C 


having 
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having in a reaſonable ſpace anſwered our expectations, fully 
juſtifies the policy of ſuch meaſures, and thereby renders it 
clearly inexcuſable to remain blind to the innumerable advan- 
tages, which wit more than equal certainty might be ſecured 
to the ſtate, by taking proper notice of countries that lie at 
our own doors (c). This being once effectually undertaken, 
tho! without any great expence, the ſettlement will undoubted- 
ly make its own way; fo that if any ſubſequent aſſiſtance 
fhould be neceſſary, it will be chearfully afforded in conſe- 
auence of the progreſs made, and the viſible ſecurity of its 
turning to account, and repaying with intereſt whateyer may 
be farther for ſuch encouragement laid out (d). | 
TarsEt motives being premiſed, we will now venture mo- 
deſtly to ſuggeſt what ſcems to be the propereſt means for ef- 
feting theſe great and ſalutary purpoſes. In the firſt place, 
it will be requiſite to regulate and eſtabliſh property by law, 
without which there can be no ſuch thing as induſtry. Men 
will not ſow, that others may reap. They will not be ſedu- 
lous in improving, if themſelves and their poſterity are not 
to enjoy the profits of their labour (). The public have an 
intereſt in theſe lands ; they have long enough ſuffered them 
tolie waſte and uncultivated ; they have a right therefore to 
take ſuch ſteps as may have a tendency to promote cultivation, 
by making the cultivators ſecure and happy (/). This would 
effectu ly prevent the natives from abandoning their country, 
and this alone would ſoon render theſe iſles populace /g). The 
next thing is, to ere& Courts of Judicature in every one of the 
great iſles, in the ſame manner as Arran and Bute are become 
a ſhire already; that juſtice might be at every man's doors 
and not as at preſent on the other ſide the ſea, where it cannot 
be in every man's power to go and ſeek it (. Public ſchools 
ſhould be erreQed upon the plan of the charter ſchools in Ire- 
land, where induſtry and the Engliſh language ſhould be taught 


(e) On this account, whatever acquiſitions they may make through the inter- 


olitlon of the public, will, as they ought, redound, ultimately to the public.— 
44) It will be always under the power of the legiſlature to exact from time to 
time à ſpecific account of their concerns, from the moment they take theſe 
countries under their care.—(e) It would be preſumption to lay down any par- 
ticular method of doing this; that muſt reſult from ſtrict inquiry, and mature 
deliberation,—{f) This is not a new or unſupported ſuggeſtion ſince many acts of 
the Scots parliament (ſome of which have been cited) proceed plainly on this 
principle.—(g) This alone would be of great conſequence, as it would preferye 
many thouſand uſeful ſubjects, and the produce of their labour to the ſtates 
%) It might be very expedient alſo, to eſtabliſh ſummary proceedings in reſpect 
to wages, fo: the protection of the fiſheries, and to eſtabliſh a court-merchant 
for the ſpeedy deciſion of diſputes ariſing in trade, in order to prevent as much as 
poſſible the waſte of time and money in ſuch diſputes, where both might and 
ought to be uſefully employed, | 
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and practiſed together (7) ; and if in each of the great iſland 
the elements of the mathematics and navigation were tay Th 
the ſociety would reap advantages much ſuperior to any Mag 
pence that might be incurred (&). A cuſtom-houſe ſhould be 
erected upon every one of the large iſlands, with a compiey 
eſtabliſhment of officers, which would effectually preyeyy 
ſmuggling, and protect a fair and regular commerce (Hy. 7, 
theſe ſhould be added, copious magazines of ſalt to he turniſhe4 
to the natives, receiving flax and hemp in payment, for the 
ſervice of the royal navy at a ſettled rate, which would render 
fiſheries practicable (n). But if the manufacture of cany;, 
and ſail-cloth was eſtabliſhed in theſe ifles (even with foreign 
hemp) which might be done ſpeedily, with facility, and at 50 
great expence, it would undoubtedly anſwer many excellent 
purpoſes; it would employ a great number of perſons of both 


ſexes, and of almoſt all ages; it would bring money into the{ EX 
parts of the Britiſh dominions, and prevent its being employed ur 
in the purchaſe of this commodity from foreigners ; ang, It 
which is no inconſiderable motive to ſuch an undertakirg, it tic 
would both quickly and effectually excite a ſpirit of raiſins MW 

hemp and flax; which circumſtance joined to the cheapneſ; of re 
living, would give them great advantages towards gaining {9 is 
important a manufacture It would be in another reſpect Ac 
highly beneficial to the Weſtern Ifles, ſince in many, more at 
eſpecially of the ſmall ones, the inhabitants make uſe of coarſe {1 
woollen cloths for ſails, and twiſt what twigs they can get tl 
into cordage. The very precedent and its immediate conſe— a 
quences would awaken the people to induſtry, and by ſnewirg W tl 
them what labour would do, put an effectual end to the reign t 
of indolence. Put to proceed. It will be alſo requiſite tha i 
packet boats ſhould be ſtationed between theſe ifles, Glaſgow, W f. 
Liverpool, and Briſtol by which a ſettled and ſtated corre(- V 
pondence would be introduced, orders conveyed, and inte- þ 


gence received, which in a little time would be feu dn 
many reſpects highly beneficial (n). A company or tu l 
invalids, compoſcd as far as poſſible of men bred up in ther 


(%) A few ſuch ſchools in each of the great iſles, endowed with twenty er 
thirty acres of land, to be manured by the boys brought up in it, and they 
taught to read a plain and ſuccinQ ſyſtem of the elements of agriculture 475 
gardening, would at once lay a ſolid and laſting baſis for extending uſeful ic 
ence and real induſtry.— (4) One ſchool in each iſland of this kind wou'd '« 
ſufficient, and children thus educated at the public charge, night be deſtined 
to the public ſervice. —(/) Smuggliag lways keeps people poor, at the te 
time it makes them diſhoneſt, Fair commerce has the direct contrary ef: ©", 
and if once put in the inhabitants power, would be chearfully ard genes! 
embraced, —(r:) They know the value of ſalt and caſk, and how to make 
turn to account; and if theſe could be purchaſed on the ſpot for hemp ang 27, 
they would eagerly raiſe both in great perf<ftion.—(n) By theſe regular . 
veyances, the people in the iſles would have various and conſtant ma kets 9/01 
to them, know the juſt value of their own commodities, and of thoſe in w 


my choſe to deal, in reſpe& to which hitherto they have been much in the 
a1 K. | 
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outh to ſome trade, manufaQture, or other uſeful occupations 
ſhould be ſent by way of garriſon into the great iſles (9); and 
the public might employ annually, for a few years, a ſmall 
ſum, in compounding the debts of ſeamen and artificers in 
priſon, on condition of their going and ſettling there with their 
families, for a certain reaſonable term (p). Foreigners might 
be invited by a general naturalization, being proteſtants, on 
condition of purchaſing land, and ſetting up ſome buſineſs of 
public utility, their privileges to be void, if more than five 
ears out of the ifles, and not during that ſpace in his mg- 
jeſty's ſervice (q). An excluſive right might be allowed to 
any inhabitant who introduced into any of the iſles a manu- 
facture exerciſed in any of the King's European dominions, 
for the term of twenty-one years, or for life (r). A fithing 
boat, with its equipage and nets, might be g:ven at the public 
expence to any native who had ſerved ſeven years in the navy, 
upon his marrying and ſettling in any one of theſe iſles {s). 
It is hoped, that all theſe propoſitions will appear plain, prac- 
ticable, and not attended with any exorbitant charge (. 

Bur after all that has been or can be ſaid, the great point in 
reſpect to theſe ifles, and therefore reſerved for the conclution, 
is the FiSHERY ; for which it is allowed by our own, and alſo 
admitted by foreign writers, that they are better ſituated than 
any other countries in the world, They have the ſea on every 
ſide, the Ocean on the north, and the immenſe Atlantic on 
the weſt. They have the advantage of innumerable creeks 
and havens on every ſide, ſo that all winds are favourable to 
them for ſome purpoſe or other; and though the currents in 
the narrow ſeas which divide ſome of the ifles, render the 
lailing between them dangerous to ſtrangers, yet even theſe 
jounds are ſafely and commodiouſly navigated by the natives, 
who from their habit in this reſpect, may be tiled ſeamen of 
Nature's making. 

THE peculiar fitneſs of theſe iſles for fiſhing, is not confined 
to any particular branch, as is the caſe in molt other places, 


() This would be at once a very cheap, and experience has ſhewn, a very 
effectual means of ſpreading - many practical improvements. (y) This might 
certainly be done with more facility, and with as great benefit o the tate, as 
if they were ſent to diſtant colonies in America.—{q) No queſtion this would 
draw many well ſkilled in making nets, in the different methods of curing fiſh, 
and in ſeveral branches of the fiſhery, to Which, for want of inſtruction, thele 
people have been hitherto ſtrangers.— (Tr) This is no more than is p adiſed in 
other commercial ſtates, and has been formerly with very happy effects in our 
own.—(s) By this mark of diſtinction, the flame of public ſpirit would be 
kindled and maintained, and the ſervice in the navy contidered as a preferment. 
,) Theſe are intended only as propoliticns to be confidered, and if any other 
ſut aus mere eficQua! can te devited, they Will ald oaght to be adopted. 


They 
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They have the greateſt plenty of herring in all ſeaſons, eat! 
and late; and it is ſaid (though there are ſome grounds to 
doubt it) in ſome or other of the large lochs in the Long Iſland 
they are taken through the whole year. If therefore by the 
eſtabliſhment of magazines, as has been before propoſed, th;. 
fiſhery was once thoroughly ſettled amongſt the people here, 
it might be carried on cheaper, to greater advantage, and with 
a moral certainty of continuing longer in our hands, than j; 
ever did or can do in the hands of any other nation, ſince they 
have been forced to ſupply by art and management, thoſe ad- 
vantages that are here the ſole gift of Providence (1). 
Bes1iDEs herring, immenſe quantities of white fiſh, ft 
fiſh, and of various other kinds, abound upon theſe coaſts, 
and may be caught in all their lochs. To mention only thoſe 
that are moſt ſaleable, and conſequently may become the ob- 
jects of a laſting as well as a very lucrative commerce; cod, 
ling, turbot, ſkate and mackerell {w), all of which yield large 
profits to other countries, and can be taken in none, either in 


greater quantities, or greater perfeQion than amongſt theſe 5 
iſles. . 
. al! 
THERE are alſo all kinds of cetaceous fiſh, from whalcs of the 
almoſt every ſort and ſize down to the grampus (x), as alſo bar 
innumerable quantities of ſeals, and other amphibious animals, 1 
and from all theſe train oil might be made, of which the con- the 
ſumption is continually increaſing, and which therefore is, and the 
probably always will be, a very ſaleable commodity ; to ſay by 
nothing of what might be mage of the ſkin of ſome, the teeth liv 
of others, and the ſpermaceti produced by one tribe of theſe T 
creatures. Any one of theſe fiſheries, in the hands of an in- the 
duſtrious people, would be ſufficient to enrich them, and ſuch inc 
the inhabitants of theſe iſles would certainly become, it by | 
proper encouragement it was once put into their power. he 
For in theſe iſles ſubſiſtence may be obtained on the eaſieſt * 
terms, and might be fo, if they had ten times the number WF 
upon them that they now have, conſequently labour 1s and ſp 
would continue cheap. Their fituation enables them to pro- fe 
| f m 
(.) It may be ſaid (and perhaps with truth) that the advantages made by the de 
Dutch in this fiſhery have been by ſome writers much exagge: ated, that at 2): - 
events it is now much declined and that the Swedes have lately come in for- 
conſiderable ſhare; but this makes nothing againſt our eſtabliſhing an herrn ar 
fiſhery in theſe iſles, becauſe with their advantages it may be effeftuz}ly reco- v: 
1 vered, und as effeQtually preſerved. —{(») In the no th ſeas, tuibots are taken 5 
of ſo large a ſize, as tha! one cut in pieces and ſalted fills a barrel ; the Nor. | 
. weglans dry and ſmoke ſkate, which is chiefly exported; the F ench both 07 | 
'X and pickle mackrell; all theſe methods of curing are certainly practicable he. | 
{14 nor would there be any difficulty in finding markets.—(x) There have ben 6 
; lately great quantities of oil made from the livers of a particular kind of ats 10 
6 dus of which will ſometimes yield two barrels, W 
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cure materials for boat-building, and all other utenſils, as alſo 
naval ſtores at a very cheap rate, and they need be under no 
difficulty in equipping ſuch veſſels as might be requiſite to 
carry their cargoes even to the moſt diſtant markets, or 
in furniſning hands or proviſions requiſite for ſuch voyages. 

To ſupply theſe cargoes, they have incomparable conveni- 
encies for bringing their fiſh on ſhore as faſt as they are caught, 
as well as for curing, drying, packing, and putting them un- 
der ſuitable inſpection, into the beſt and moſt ſaleable condi- 
tion for every climate, and for every market where fiſh either 
now are, or may be hereafter in demand; and their returns 
might be carried to different ports in Great Britain, and the 
ſhips be laden from thence, with ſuch commodities and manu- 
factures as were requiſite for the inhabitants of theſe iſlands; 
with which they are now furniſhed, if furniſhed at all, by 
ſhips putting in by chance; ſo that the very ſmall trade they 
have at preſent is no better than ſmuggling. 

Ix proportion as the benefits which muſt neceſſarily ariſe 
from their ſeveral fiſheries ſhall advance, they would gradually 
raiſe amonzſt themſelves all the trades requiſite for carrying 
them on, ſuch as ſloop and boat-buiiders, rope and ſail-makers, 
twine-workers, net-makers, ccopers, &c.(y); and all theſe, 
in proportion as they got money, would intereſt themſelves in 
the fhſheries, in which they would be great gainers, even by 
the ſmalleſt profit, as this would come to them entirely clear, 
by their deriving otherwiſe a competent maintenance from the 
living prices allowed them in their reſpe&ive occupations. 
This is another reaſon for ſettling this trade ſo effectually, as 
that we may never more be rivalled in it by foreigners; and 
indeed is the true and only reaſon, why, notwithſtanding ſo 
many attempts, and ſome at very conſiderable expence, we 
E not been yet able to prevail ſo far as to take it out of their 

ands. | 
Ws may add to this, what was not inſiſted upon before, in 
ſpeaking of the commodities already in their hands, kelp and 
tern aſhes, of which they make very great quantities, and 
might make much more, and fell them at a better rate, if all 
degrees of people were intituled to the effects of their own 
induſtry and labour, and could have recourſe to open, regular, 
and conſtant markets, where all things would find their proper 
value, and the produce go into the pockets of thoſe from 
whoſe labour it aroſe, and to whom alone it juſtly belongs. 


| (y) In Holland they reckon upwards of thirty trades depending on the fiſh- 
&y; and it was by this management, and their excellent regulations in relation 
to Catching, curiag, pickiing, packing, and repacking their herrings, for which 


80 have far greater convenigncicr, that gaiged them the reputation they are in 
21 yer Europe. a 
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Wr may now hope it is fairly and fully proved, that with 


due attention, and very moderate encouragement, theſe pcople 
might be put into a way of becoming uſeful to themſelves a 
to the ſtate. This once done, the improvements before men. 
tioned would follow of themſelves, and we might very {cy 
perhaps in half a century, expect to ſee five hundred thouſar; 
people in theſe iſles, whoſe conſumption of exciſeable comm. 
dities would produce a revenue of at leaſt as many pound; 
and their induſtry add twice as much annually to the public 
ftock. The proſpe& of this was the ſole motive of the 
great Pains (z) that have been taken in this ſection; and may 
divine Providence proſper the Britiſh adminiſtration which ſhall 
carry this good work into execution | 


() I defire to be underſtood literally, for the merit I claim is from g. 
pains, and not fiom the per:eQion of this article, which I am ſenſible js vers 
incomplete: For living at ſo great a diſtance, having ſew correſponCents, 284 
being no way connected with the inhabitants, I may be miſinformed as to fact 
and of courſe may be miſtaken in reaſoning nom them. But in this ] am clexr, 
that if theſe iſles are ever examined by authority, they will appear in 2 much 
better light than I have placed them. 


— 


TCC 


Part I. Jflinds of Orkney. 


THE method pur ſued in treating this ſubject. Theſe iſles were 
certainly inhavited in the earlieſt times. Who theſe inhabitant; 
were very incertain. The opinion is that they were Pidl. 
W hover they were, ſubdued by the Romans. Probable that 
the moſt ancient inhabitants were the Pape and Peti. Thiſ: 
were conquered, and in a great meaſure extirpated by the Nir- 
ewegians, who in the ninth century erected theſe and the Shetland 
Iſles into a county dependent on the crown of Norway. Fynar, 
their third count, celebrated for having introduced the uſe i 
turf. His deſcendants in paſſeſſion of this country for the ſfact 
of five centuries, At what time they were converted to Criſti- 
anity. The cathedral founded and dedicated to St. Magnus, 1 
count of Orkney, and conſidered as a Chriſtian martyr. Th: 
populous and flouriſhing condition of theſe iſles under their counts, 
The title and poſſeſſion devolves to the noble family of Sinclair, 
The ſoereignty of the Orkney and Shetland iſles in conſequerct 
of a marriage with the Princeſs Margaret, daughter 1 
Chriſtian III. King of Denmark and Nerway, transferred i: 
James III. King of Scots. He «btains the abſelute poſſeſſimn h 


the voluntary ceſſion of Sinclair Earl of Orkney. The tun of 


Kirkwal eredted by him into a royal burgh. T he manner i 
which theſe iſles were governed by lieutenants after they becan! 
ſul j ec ta the Kings of Scotland. Queen Mary created Fame: 

Hepbur" 
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Hepburn, Earl of Buthwell, Duke of Orkney. Robert Stvort 
ruiſed to that dignity by his nephew King Fames the VI. His 
fin Patrick Earl of Orkney behead:d. The royal revenue in 
theſe iſlands let to farm. Grant of them by way of mortgage to 
the noble family of Morten. T hat grant reduced, and the iſles 
re-annexed to the crown by ad of parliament. Di {ſolved by ano- 
ther aft, ard again granted to the houſe of Morton. This 
mitgage declared ;rredeemable by at of harliament. Accaunt 
of the bi ſpopric nud its revenues, the number of the Southern 
Iſles, and a deſcription of the moſt remartabli amongſt tem; 
the like enumrration and deſcription of the Northern [fl-s. A 
general idea of their imp:rtance, from extent of territory, dif- 
poſition and fituatim; probable that they might be rendered of 
much greater conſequence if the inhabitants were properly en- 
couraged. T he nature of the climate, ſeaſons, and other cir- 
cumſlances. T he ſoil and produce of the Orkneys. Admirably 
ſeated for every kind of fiſhery. Account of the temper, man- 
ners, cuſtoms, ard employments of the inhabitants. Their num- 
ber, commerce, circumſtances, and other particulars, Several 
means propoſed for rendering theſe pecple more uſeful ts them- 
ſelves, and to the empire of Great Britain; by making theſe 
iſles the centre of the herring, white, and whale fiſbery ; by 
eſtabliſhing in them the manufatlures requiſite for the carrying 
on that trade; by exciting, encouraging, and extending their 
commerce to foreign countries; by erefling a univerſity in Pomona 
er the main land, with the advantages that would attend ſuch 
an inſtitution. And by the united companies fixing a magazine 
in them for ſupplying with Eaſt India commaditics the Hans 


Towns, Germany, and the northern parts of Europe. 


Lare now come to the laſt ſection, relative to the 

iſlands that depend upon Great Britain, and which by 
proper attention, and ſome neceſſary encouragements, might 
undoubtedly be made in many reſpects as highly ſubſervi-nt to 
der capital intereſts, as any of her more diſtant colonies (a). 
in order to render this important truth more apparent, it will 
be neceſſary to give, in the firft place, a ſuceinct hiſtory of 
thele iſles, from which it will become manifeſt, that they were 
not always in a low or contempt:ihle, much leſs in a deſerted 
or neglected condition (3); in the next it will be requiſite to 
enter upon a ſhort deſcription of them, from which it will 
be no leſs evident, they are countries, that, though long 


(a) The improvement ſolicited in fayour of theſe diſt:nt provinces, will 
have this power:ul motive in preference to colonies, that they a e al:eady peo» 
ple 1 ,conlequently, the beneficial effects expected, will be more certain, leſs 
expunſi ve, and ſooner o tained, Beſides, whatever advantages accrue to them, 
will a t.ediately and conſtantly refult to this country, of which they will then 
deco de a part, in coniequence of theſe improvements.—(b) If there had been 
iny egular, authentic, and comprehenſive hiſto: y of theſe iſlands, this labour 
might have been ſpared; as there is Bot, we may hope it will be acceptable. 
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flighted, are not even now in ſo low a ſtate, as not to merit 
our attention (c}; and laſtly, it will be proper to give an ac. 
count of their preſent ſituation and circumſtances, and alſe of 
the number, condition, and occupations of their inhabitants 
from whence it may be certainly concluded, that with a re. 
fonable and timely degree of public notice and ſuitable af. 
ance, they might be brought to anſwer the moſt valuable put. 
poſes in contributing alike to the ſecurity and to the advantae; 


of the Britiſh empire, and thereby fully compenſate whateye 


in their preſent condition may be required to put them oy , 
tolerable, if not upon an equal foot with the reſt of our do- 
minions (d). 

IT is altogether impoſſible to ſay with hiſtorical certainty, 
when, how, or by whom theſe iſlands were firſt planted; be- 
cauſe from the very earlieſt accounts, that are any where en- 
tant, in regard to commerce and navigation, we find, even 
the moſt Jiftant of them are treated as countries that were al. 
ready known and inhabited (e}. As ſuch, they were viſe 
by the Phœnicians, from whom one of the moſt northern ct 
them, or rather one of the Shetland Iſles, was ſtiled Tyvr, 
that is, dark or obſcure, as being then probably very full 
wood (//). An ancient author, Antonius Diogenes, who flou- 
riſhed not long after Alexander the Great, wrote a large work 
concerning them (g), the materials of which are ſaid to hat 
been taken from cypreſs tables preſerved in the tombs of Maar 
tima, and Dercelis at Tyre, which work is indeed loſt, hut 
an extract, of it is ſtill preſerved (4), ad this s evidence 
ſufficient to prove, that the people of Tyre were acquainted 
with theſe iſlands, and from them the knowledge that there 
were ſuch countries came to be communicated to the 
Greeks (1). 

Ir we truſt to the accounts of later hiſtorians, they will n- 
ſinuate to us, that they were in antient times inhabited br 
the Pits or Pights, who were a northern nation, diltin- 
guiſhed by their being a fair, tall, comely, robuſt, and war- 


fc) Theſe countries flouriſhed formerly, when the manners of the northern 
nations were dfferent from wht they are at preſent; by adopting therefore: 
new ſyſtem, they, as well a other northern countries, might be again brouzit 
to flouriſh; and this new ſyſtem is nothing more than uniting them really 2: 
effectually, inſtead of partialiy, or rather nominally, to the empire of Bilan 
) By this means, the induſtry of the inhabitants would be better apples, 
and the whole produce of their induſtry enter into the channel of gencral ©: 
culation.— (e) The Egyptians and the Phœaicians addicted themſelves fh, 
navigation, the former turned their views to the Indies, and the latter 48 
wards the norih.—( f) Bochart. Chanan. lib. i. cap. 40. All the ancient 2. 
thors ſupport this etymology, by the epithets they beſtow on this iſland where* 
ever fituated,—(g) G. I. Vols. de Hiſtor. Græc. lib. i. cap. 15. He wit! 
twenty-four books of the incredible things reported of Thule—(þ) Phot! 
Biblioth. mem. 166. This work is alſo mentioned by Porphyry, in his lte d 
Pythagoras, and by Servius on the Georgics of Virgil.—{:) Herod, Clio, ©? 
1. Diod. Sicul. lib, v. cap. 74. Strab. Geogr, lib, xvi. p. «£31, 
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like people (). We are likewiſe told that one Belus, King 
of Orkney, invaded Scotland in the reign of Foganus or Ewen 
the Second, by witow however he was defeated, and flew 
himſeit thereupon, to avoid being made pritoner (/). This 
would ſcarce ha. : d: ſerved to be mentioned, if there had vor 
been authority to piove, that the name of Belus was actually 
to be ſeen in an ancient Gothic or Runic character on a ſtone 
monument, preſerved within memory, in the church of Birſa, 
in Orkney (m). We are alſo told of one Ganus (2), a monarch 
of theſe iſles, who was led in triumph at Rome in the time of 
Claudius Cæœſar (o); but it muſt be allowed, that as on the 
one hand, there fec:ns to be no juſt grounds to reject the au- 
thorities by which this fact is ſupported z ſo on the other tide, 
it is very difficult to reconcile it with what Tacitus ſays as to 
the firſt diſcovery of theſe iſles by the Romans, when his 
father-in-law Agricola commanded in Britain. At that time 
however it muſt be allowed, that they were well inhabited, 
fince he aſſerts, that they were not only diſcovered, but ſub- 
dued (). The Roman poets boaſt not a little of the conqueſt 
of the Orcades (), which have been reckoned by ſome writers 
as making, on the diviſion of the empire, a part of the terri- 
tories of Conſtantine, one of the ſons of Conſtantine the 
Great (r). But leaving theſe claſſical guides at this period, 
we mult now have recourſe to our own hiſtorians (). 

Arx the time Columb, or St. Coluraba, fo often mentioned 
in the former ſection, viſited the Court of Brudzus King of 


(&) Johannis de Pordun Scotichron. lib. i. cap. 29. Langhorn. Antiq. Albion. 
p. 275. R. Maule de Antiquit. Gentis Scotorum, lib, 11.—{/) He&. Boeth. 
Hiſt. Scot. lib. ii. fol. 29. who calls him Balus. Buchan. Rerum Scot. Hiſt, lib. 
iv. p. 108.—(m) Dr, Wallace's deſciiption of the Orkneys, p. 110. He ſays 
the ſtone with the word Belus upon it, in odd ancient characters, iemaiued 
then in the church of Birfa.——(:z) Boeth. Scot. Hiſt. lib. iii. p. 40. Leſl. de Reb. 
zeſt, Scotor, lib. ii. p. 99. is ſilent on this head. Buchan. Rer. Scot. Hiſt. lib. 
iv. p. 110. declares that he diſbelieves the fact.— (e) Eutrop. Rem. Hiſt. Brev. 
lib. vii. cap. 7. P. Oroſii adverſos Paganos Hiſt. lib. vii cap. 6. Bed. Hiſt. 
Eecleſ. Gent. Anglor. lib. i. cap. 3. Thoſe who mention Suetonius, as ſaying 
the ſame thing, are miſl-d by an error in ſome copies, wherein Orcades is put 
for Stœchades, which ard the iflands Hieres, at the mouth of the Rhone. Bag 
the great authority is Yomponius Mela, who mentions the Orcades, and wro 
flou: iſhed unde. Claudius. —(p) In vita Agricolz, cap. 10. Hand o am n „iſſimi 
maris tune primum Romana Claſſis circumvecta, laſulam eſſe B. itanniam 
aſh: mavit, ac ſimul inco-nitas ad id tempus inſulas, quas O cadas vocant, in- 


venit domuitque. Diſpeca cit et Thyle, e zam hactenus nix, et Hiems abdebit. 


—0 ) Juvenal. Sat. ii. F 161. Claudian, de Conſul. Honor, Stat. lib. v. Pro- 
trept. ad Criſpin,—-(r) Polyd. Vi gil. Hiſt. Ang!. lib. ii. p. 67.-(/) Hee. 
Boeth, Scotor um Hiſt. lib. fol. vii. 128. Polyd. Vi gil. Angl. Hiſt, lib. iii. p. 79. 
Bale deſcript. Brit. P. ii. p. 186. mention Servanus ag ſent from Rome about 
the middle of the fifth century, and conſecrated Biſh -þ of the Orkneys. He 
certainly preached the go'pel in Scotland, and in tLeſle ifles. For we find 2 
church dedicated to his memory, 'ncar Loch Levin; anus, which was their 
euſtom, the people of Orkney aſſumed hi; a 2 firname, which ſubſiſt: to this 
day in the family cf St. Sert. | 
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the PiQs, that is about the middle of the ninth century, he 
met there with a Prince of the Orkneys, who was tributary 
to that monarch, to whom he recommended his diſciple (or. 
muc, who afterwards viſited his dominions (t). It is generally 
held that, together with the reſt of the Pictiſn kingdom, theſe 
iſles fell under the power of Kenneth M*Alpin, who eſtab— 
liſned the ſovereignty of the Scots over all North Britain (. 
by whom it is ſuppoſed they were retained, until Donald Bain 
gave them up to the Norwegians; from whom, together wit}, 
the reſt of the iſlands, the ſucceſſors of Malcolm Canmoir, 
it we may truſt the Scots writers endeayoured to recover them, 
without being able to prevail (0). 

IT mutt be admitted, that there are various circumſtances in 
this detail that are very far from being clear, and therefore 
ſome notice is due to a leſs known, though not leſs probable 
account, preſerved in the ancient records of the people of 
Orkney, in which it is expreſly ſaid, that the Orkneys (and 
probably the Shetland Iſles) were originally inhabited by two 
nations, the Papi or Pape, and the Peti (a) The former of 
theſe poſſeſſed the Northern ifles, in the appellations of ſome 
of which their name is ſtill preſerved. The latter occupicd 
the Scuthern Iflands, which were from thence ſtiled Terra 
Petorum, and the narrow fea, which divides them from the 
continent of Scotland, Fretum Petlandicum, now corrupt! 
called the Pictland or Pightland, more correctly the Petland 
Firth {(b). From hence, with ſome degree of probability, 
we may collect, that the prince before mentioned, with whom 
Columb, the apoſtle of the northern Picts, converſed at the 
court of Brudæus, was the chief of theſe Peti, and not, as 
he is generally repreſented, a tributary PiQtiſh prince (c)]. 


% Adamnan. vit. S. Columbe, lib. 2. cap. 42. Bed. Eccleſ. Hiſt. Gent, 


Anglor. lib. iii. cap. 4. Johannis de Fordun Scotichron: lib. iv. cap. 2.— 


(u) He. Boeth. Scot. Hiſt. lib. x. Leſl. de Reb. geſt. Scot. lib. iv. p. 182.— 
(w) Dr. Wallace's Deſcription of the Orkneys, p. 115.—(a) This ancient and 
authentic record, which is a folemn return to Eric, then King of Norway, by 
the Biſhop, Chief Juſtice, principal perſons, and Heretors of Orkney, under 
the ſeal of the iſſand, bearing date Moy 4, A. D. 1403, reciting at large from 
their archives, the deſcent and right of William Sinclair, the then earl, to that 
honour, was in the beginning of the current century in the poſſeſſion of Mr, 
Robert Norry, miniſter at Dundee.—(5) Dr. Wallace's deſcription of the 
iſlands of Orkney, p. 129.—(c) It has been thought (vide Sibbaldi Introdu&t. 20 
Hiſt. veteris Scotiz, p. 35.) we may learn ſomething as to the original country 
of theſe Peti, from Herodotus, Polym. p. 182. where mentioning the tribes 
of Thracians, in the army which Xerxes led into Greece, he ſets down the Pet!, 
Cicones, Biſtones, Sapæi, Derſæi, Edoni, and Satræ. If thefe afterwards pe- 
netrated into the Northern parts of Europe, they might eaſily paſs from thence 
into theſe iſtes, It has been mentioned as ſomething tending towards a proo!, 
that among the moſt antient families in theſe ifles, were the Biſtanes and the 
Seaters; but to ſuch conje kures we ought to pay no great regard, 
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Tur great country of Norway was anciently divided into 
ſeveral little principalities, governed by their reſpective prin- 
ces or chiefs, called in their own language, Fylkis Konga, and 
tiled in the Latin hiſtorians Philarchi (4). Harold Harfargre, 
i, e. Haroldus Comatus, five pulchri comus, that is the bright 
or fair-haired Harold, reſolving to make himſelf ſole monarch 
of Norway, attacked thoſe little Princes, and after a long and 
| bloody war reduced moſt of them, and forced the reſt to fly 
with ſuch of their followers as were content to be the compa- 
dions of their fortunes into Iceland, Ferroe, Shetland, Ork- 
nev, and other iſlands, about the year 875 (e). He followed 
them with a fleet and army into theſe iſlands of which we are 
ſpeaking, and landing firſt in Shetland, and then proceeding to 
the Orkneys, left in them a conſiderable force, under the com- 
mand of Rongwald, a nobleman of diſtinguiſhed birth, and 
high in his tavour, to whom he gave the title of Farl or 
Count ; and he with the Norwegians under his command ſub- 
dued, and as the northern writers ſay (which is perhaps beyond 
the truth) utterly exterminated the ancient inhabitants (/), 
bringing in continual ſupplies of his own countrymen, at that 
time very powerful by ſea, to inhabit theſe countries, which 
they with good reaſon eſteemed better than their own; and 
thus, if their relations are to be relied on, which are indeed 
better connected, and have an air of greater probability than 
what we meet with in our own hiſtorians, theſe countries fell 
into the hands of the Norwegians (g). 

RoxcWALD, who was a potent nobleman, and had large 
_ poſſeſſions in Norway, made a free gift of theſe new acquired 
eſtates to his brother Sigurd or Sward, who enjoyed them dur- 
ing his life, and left them to his ſon Gothurn, who ſurvived 
him only one year, and dying without iſſue the earldom re- 
verted to Rongwald, who had three legitimate ſons, one of 
whom was Rollo, afterwards named Robert, the firſt Duke of 
Normandy, ard three baſtards, the younger of whom was by 
lis menial ſervant (A). His name was Einar or Eynard, on 
whom his father beſtowed Orkney and Shetland, and from 
whom all the ſucceeding earls lineally deſcended. He 1s called 


(d) Angrimus Jonas Comment. de Iſlandia, P. ii. Q 5. Id. de Iſlandicæ Gentis 
| primordiis et veteri Republica, cap. it,—.(e) Torfei Hiſt. Norv. P. ii. p. 49. 

Angrimus Jonas ubi ſupra.—{ f ) Rerum Orcadenſ. Hiſt. lib. 1. cap. 3.—-(g) The 
tuſtory of the affairs of Orkney, publiſhed by To tzus, but collected chiefly 
from the Iflandic writers, correſponds in this :eſpe& with the record before 
mentioned, It clearly appears from that very curious fragment, the people 
of Orkney had great colleQtions of valuable pieces in their archives, which 


(f not removed to Norway) ale all diflipated or deſtroyed, -) Rerum Orcas 
deal, Hiſt, lib. i, cap. 7. 
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in Latin Einar de Ceſpite or Einarus Torffeinarus (i), in his 
own country language Torf Einar or Turffeid, from his fußt 
teaching his people the ute of turf or peat for fuel. 

THE candid reader will not probably be diſpleaſed, if ue 
ſubmit to his judgment our conjecture on ſo ſingular a ſubje 
It is poſſible, that the ancient inhabitants of theſe iſles, hg. 
ever they were, might, as the Britons were accuſtomed to 00 
before the coming of Cæſar, make uſe of their woods as for— 
treſſes or places of ſtrength, to which they retired upon any 
invaſion. This, it is likely, occaſioned their being almoſt 4 
deſtroyed, by the Norwegians, who afterwards ſuffered 20 
ſmall diſtreſs, in a country rendered colder by the deſtruction 
ot theſe foreſts, as well as for want of that fuel which they 
had hitherto ſupplied. It 1s thercfore no wonder that Ey rar 
ſhould be ſo highly celebrated as he is, by the Iflandic ar 
Norwegian barcs, for finding out the uſe of turf, withou; 
which theſe iſlands could ſcarcely be inhabited in their preſent 
naked and expoſed condition (*). 

His grandion Sward the ſecond was the firſt Chriſtian Farl, 
and his great grandſon Magnus, being barbarouſly murtkercd 
by his couſin, Haco, from an ambitious defire of enjoying the 
whole pairimony, came from that circumſtance, and the innc- 
cency of his life, to be reputed a ſaint and martyr (4). To 
His memory, Rolandus one of his ſucceſſors, erected, dedicated, 
and endowed the cathedral church of St. Magnus (m), which 
was enlarged into a very ſtately building in ſucceeding times, 
and ftill remains the unqueſtionable monument of this fact, 23 
well as the great ornament of the town of Kirkwall (a), which 
ſeems to have derived its name, as well as its conſequence hem 
this ſtructure. 

IRE people of theſe iſlands remained ſeveral ages under 3 
long ſucceſſion of theſe Earls, and dependent on the kingcom 
of Norway (2), under a very eaſy and equitable conſtitution, 
the Earhliving upon his demcine lands, the biſhop and clergy 
having alſo a ſuppert ſuitable to their reſpective ſtations, and 
the inhabitants enjoying a lucrative and extenſive commerce, 


(i) It was the cuſtom of the Notwegians, and in thoſe times perhaps cf.: 
the northern nations, to diſting uiſh their princes by ſuch appellations.—{(#) Re 
Orcad. Hiſt. lib. i. cap. 7. p. 19. Which agrees allo with the record of Ortner, 
Ang. Jenas de Iſlandia, cap. vii.—-(/) Buchanan i:y- they were converted te 
Chriſtlanity by St. Magnus; and in contempt of epiicopacy, would have vs be 
lieve he left a cup of an cnormous ſize, out cf which he drank, which at ©" 
accefFon was preſented to every new biſhop, that the people by his firſt draugt. 
might draw an omen of his abilities and edminiſtration.— ( Ker. Orca cen 
Iliſt. lib. i. cap. 25. I: is affirmed that Magnus ſuffered April 16. A. D. 111% 


0) Torfzus conjeQures, that this tewn was i the ancient language oe 


natives; called Kirkiuvog, i. e. the bay under the chu ch; in Latin, or 1ather 
jatinized, Kircua, or Cracoviaca, a Buchanan: calls it. f 

() According to this account, which for thoſe times ſeems ſufficiently de“ 
«nd conſiſtent, the Norwegians held theſe ifes 893 years. 
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which enabled them to build and maintain many ſtout ſhips (p). 
Of the truth of all theſe facts, independant of tradition, re- 
cords, and hiſtories, there ſtill remain viſible and indubitable 
teſtimonies relative to theſe different periods; ſuch as, places 
in which large ſtones are ſet up in a particular form, which 
from the compariſon with thoſe of the like kind in other north- 
ern nations, appear to have been conſecrated to the worſhip in 
thoſe early and barbarous ages paid to Wodin or Odin (); the 
Pets, Pits, or Pight Houſes, which, now overgrown with 
earth, are of a very ttrange and ſingular ſtructure; the Wart 
or Ward Hill in every iſhnd, on which beacons were placed, 
to give notice of fleets ſeen, or enemies landed; the remains 
of torts and watch towers in almoſt ever” ifland; the cathedral 
and many other churches and chapels erccted after theſe peo- 
ple became Chriſtians (r). Many of theſe Earls had alfo 
ample eſtates in Norway and Iceland, and held likewiſe the 
carldoms of Caithneſs and Sutherland in Scotland, but reſiding 
chiefly at their palace in Orkney, ſpent moſt of their revenues 
there; which contributed no doubt to enrich their ſubjects, 
and increaſe their eſtzem and reſpect for theſe Lords (. 
Tris ſucceſſion of Earls ended in Magnus the fifth, to 
whom, in right of his mother, ſucceeded Malis Earl of Stra- 
thern in Scotland, who held the earldoms both of Orkney and 
Caithneſs. This Farl, by two wives, left five daughters, by 
which the inheritance came to be divided, and poſſeſſed by 
different families, till at length it was again united in the noble 
family of Sinclair (7), who were in poljettion : when by virtue 
of the contract of marriage between James the third, King 
of Scots, and the Princeſs Margaret, daughter to Chriſtian 
the third, King cf Denmark and Norway, all the rights of 
the laſt mentioned monarch were transferred by way of mort- 
gage, redeemable for fifty thouſand florins, part of the marri- 


(þ) In the hiſtory pebhiſhed by Torfæus, there are many ſignal inſtances of 
mval armaments, and of gre-t reſort of ſhipping to thele iſles. —(q) P. Diac. 
de geſtis Longobardorum, lib. i, cap. 9. Ol. Worm. Monument. Danica. Rer. 
Orcad. Hiſt ih. i. cap. 7. p. 19. | 
(r) Dr. W-ilace, p. 82. :nſorms ue, that beſides the cathedral, there 
re 31 churches, al! built in o cimes, and upwards of 100 ancient chapels in 
theſe iſlands, wich ne obſerves, ſhew the inhabitants of this country were in 
pait ages, as well as in the preſent, that is, more than half a century ago, much 
augicted to devotion, —(r) The people in theſe times had good reaion to think. 
themſelves happy, their property wa 'ecare, they had the protection of Nor- 
way, a friendly intercourſe with Scotland; ti-ic earls lived magnificently, and 
ived amongſt them; the church was rich, and the clergy natives; to which 
were added, the benefits attending their ſituation, a free commerce with all 
neir neighbours,—(?) The inquiſitive readet may find the ſeveral deſcents of 
incle daughters ſuceinctly ſtated in the record before mentioned. 
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age portion of ſixty thouſand florins, to King James; which 
contract bears date at Copenhagen, September the 8th, a, 
1468 (u). 5 

THESE iſlands being thus transferred, it is evident tha. 
King James came only in the place of his father-in-law, 
Chriſtian the firſt, King of Denmark and Norway; that is, 
the homage and the ſovereignty of theſe ifles were yielded anc 
made over to him, while the actual poſſeſſion remained as be- 
fore in the Earl of Orkney (w). But by a tranſaction beter; 
the ſame King, and William, the fon of Henry the ſecond, 
ſon to Henry the firſt, who was ſon to William Lerd Sinclair, 
by the daughter of Maliſe, Earl of Orkney, the then Earl, 
within leſs than three years after the cefſion of theſe iſlands, 
had a compenſation given him for the earldom (x), by the grant 
of lands then in poſſeſſion of the crown, in the county ot 
Fife; in conſequence of which, the King's title being ren— 
dered complete, theſe iſlands were annexed to the crown of 
Scotland by act of parliament (). James the third, as appears 
by this exchange and annexation, had a true notion of ther 
value; and that he might promote the welfare of their inhahj- 


tants, he graciouſly, and at the fame time prudently, erected 


Kirkwall into a royal borough, and preſerved to the people 
their cuſtoms and privileges, and more eſpecially thoſe of the 
Udalmen or freeholders (z). They were governed during that 
and the ſucceeding reign by the King's Lieutenants; and not- 
withſtanding their ſurrender of the earldom, the family of 
Sinclair, about the year 1501, obtained a very beneficial gran: 
of the rents of the earldom, which they enjoyed for many 
years (a). However, it ſeems they were not content with 
this, but aſpired to the recovering the entire poſſeſſion. T5 
make this as clear as at this diſtance of time 1s poſſible, it 1; 
to be obſerved, that amongſt the reaſons which determined 
William Sinclair, Earl of Orkney and Caithneſs, to reſign hi: 
honours to the crown, as has been before mentioned, one was, 
a deſire of ſubſtituting his ſon William, by Marjory, daugh- 
ter to Alexander, eldeſt ſon to the Earl of Sutherland, bis 
ſecond wife, to his elder ſon William by Elizabeth his firſt 
wife, daughter of James Earl of Douglas, as his heir in the 


(s) HON. Orcad. lib. ii. p. 191. where the marriage contract is at large in 
ferted. —.{w) This ca l had been chancellor of Scotland in the preceding 1ei2n, 
and 29th of April 1456 created Eaii of Caithneſs,—(x) We ſhall hereafter bat 
occaſion to mention ſome of the motives which are ſuppoſed to have dete. 
mined the carl to this meaſure. —(y) This act of parliament 1s preſerved 12 
Haddington's colle g ions from the records. — (z) In Norway, this is odel-righ!, 
and was eſtabliſhed before the time of Harold Harfagre; Who, though he ſub- 
dued and extinguiſhed the petty Princes or Chiefs, went no farther than fixi"; 
2 tax (and that but a ſmall one) upon theſe frecholders, ſtiled Odels-ſkat. l 
order to enter thoroughly into this matter, conſult Acta Socictatis Reg. Hain. 
tom. ii. p. 270.——(@) The quit-rcnt reſerved to the crown was no more tha! 
4331. Fs. 8d. Scote, and all the reft was paid to and enjoyed by the Sinclair f. 
10 * 


earldom 
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earldom of Caithneſs, and the beſt part of his eſtate. This 
he accordingly did (2); and notwithſtanding King James the 
Curth, in 1489, created Henry Sinclair, the ſon of William 
the eldeſt ſon, Lord Sinclair, and declared him head and chief 
of his family, as in truth he was (:), yet his ſon concurred 
with George Earl of Caithneſs, the grandſon of William, in 
#hoſe favour that earldom had been refigned, in a bold at- 
empt upon the Orkneys, where they landed with a conſidera- 
ble force; but the people of the country, being headed by Sir 
ſames Sinclair, then Captain of the caſtle of Kirkwall, a 
baſtard ſon of the ſame family, attacked and routed them at a 
place called Summers Dale, on the 18th of May 1529, when 
the Earl of Caithneſs, and about five hundred of his followers, 
were killed or drowned, and the Lord Sinclair and all the reſt 
were made priſoners (d). 

Tu1s Sir James Sinclair, preſuming on the merit of his 
great ſervice, procured from King James the fifth a grant of 
the two fine iſlands of Sanda and Eda, upon a falſe ſuggeſtion 
that they were only holms fit for grazing, which is ſuppoſed 
to be the reaſon that Buchanan has lett them out in his ſhort 
account of theſe iflands, on a ſuppoſition that they really were 
ſo. But the King being informed of this impoſition, and ex- 
preſſing a very high reſentment thereat, Sir James was ſo ter- 
rified on the airival of that monarch at Kirkwall in 1534, that 
upon the firſt news of it he threw himſelf into the fea at a 
place called the Loup of. Linkneſs (e). This monarch was 
entertained by Dr. Robert Maxwell, then Biſhop, during his 
ſtay; and having compoſed all the troubles, he carried away 
with him ſome of the moſt factious perſons, that they might 
create no more diſturbances. When he left theſe iſles, that 

rince conceived ſo high an opinion of the loyalty of the peo- 


ple of Kirkwall, that on his return to Edinburgh, he granted 


them a confirmation of their charter (/). 

SOON after the attempt before mentioned, he granted the 
revenues of the earldom to James Earl of Murray, which 
grant however never took effect (g); but the widow of the 
Lord Sinclair continued to enjoy that beneficial leaſe, which 
has been mentioned, to the year 1540; when the rents of theſe 
lands were let again to Sir Oliver Sinclair at two thouſand 


(%) This appears from the charter of the new creation, dated the 8th of 
December 1476, and the honour ſtill remains in this line.—(c) Charta in publ. 
Archivis.— (4) Mackenzie's collections. Hollinſhed's Hiſtory of Scotland, p. 
317. Dr. Wallace's deſcription of the iſlands of Orkney, p. 95.—(e) This is 
z promontory to the north of Deer Sound in Pomona, and the fact is preſerved 
by tradition in the country. f ) This charter bears date Feb, 8th, A, D. 1536. 
Ie] Great Scal Regiſter, B. 26. n. 25. 


T 3 pounds 


; 
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pounds a year (). In 1565, Queen Mary made a gratt ,; 
them to her natural brother Ci, Lord Robert Stuart; whic, 
however, was revoked upon the Queen's becoming of age : 
In 1567, the ſame princeſs was prevailed upon, not or!» {, 
make a new grant of theſe iſlands to James Hepburn, Effe 
Bothwell, but alſo to raiſe him to the title of Duke of Or. 
ney, in conſequence of her unhappy reſolution to become 
wife (/). Upon his flight and forteiture, they fell again to. 
crown, and in that ſtate continued for ſome years (m) ; wie 
Lord Robert Stuart reviving his claim on the grant made 1; 
him ſeventeen years before, and making uſe of that influence 
which he had over the young King James the ſixth as his unde 
and being himſelf alſo a perſon of great addreſs, prevailed a 
length ſo far, as not only to get that grant renewed, but 4% 
by letters patent, dated October 28th 1581, got himſelf 3 
the ſame time created Earl of Orkney (n). But in a few year; 
for the violences and oppreſſions by him committed, that gray; 
was revoked (), but renewed again in two years, upon his re 
covering the tavour of his nephew King James the fixth, ard 
two years after that confirmed to him and to his fon (%. J. 
1600, Patrick Earl of Orkney, fon to Robert, obtained a nc 
grant; and being a proud man and deſirous of extending hi; 
power and amaſſing wealth, he treated the people ſo ill, ta 
upon their complaints, he was impriſoned; and even in th 
ſtate having ſolicited and excited an open rebellion, he was 
1615 convicted of high treaſon, and beheaded (). After this 
to quiet the minds of the people of Orkney, a public prock. 
mation was made by authority from the crown, declaring that 
theſe iſlands ſhould never more be diſſevered or granted in pri- 
vate property (v). 

Six James Stuart, afterwards Lord Ochiltree, became 1: 
1614 the King's farmer general for theſe iflands; and in: 
few years after, the complaints againſt him were ſo mary and 
ſo loud, that he was impriſoned (s). In 1624, the th 
Chancellor, Sir George Hay, had the collection of theſe rent 


This fully appears from the entries on the exchequer rolls yet enten. 
i) Great Seal Regilter, B. 35. n. 454.—(4) Ibid. B. 36. n. 92. A grant e 
ing at the ſame time made to James Farl of Bothwell, and his heirs male.— 
(/) Buchan. Rerum Scotic. Hiſt. lib. xviii, Spotiſwood's Hiſtory of Scot/ats, 
Book iv. p. 203.—(m) The rents during this ſpace were accounted for to ihe 
trezſury,—(n) Spoti:v.00d's Hiſtory of Scotland, Book vi. p. 315, Moyic- 
Memoirs of the Affairs of Scotland, p. $6.—(s) Great Seal Regiſter, B. 37. 
414.—(p) Many complaints had been contiuually made againſt this Earl Ebert, 
who notwithſtinding obtained this grant. Great Seal Regiſter, B. 63. 0 
219.,—(q) Cpotiſwood's Hiſtory of Scotland, Book vii. p. 521. R. Jobnſtes 
Britanicarum Hiſt. lib. xv. p. 486.—(r) The order for this proclamation ct. 
tered in the re iſter of the Privy Counci!.—{(s) Privy Seal Regiſter, B. 82. t9., 
280. Spotilwoge's Hiſtory of Scotland, Book vii. p. car, 
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but he ſurrendered his grant three years after (7), and in 1633, 
upon a very ſtrong repreſentation of the people of Orkney, 
theſe iſles were again re-annexed to the crown more ſtrictly 
than ever (1). The rents were then let by leaſe upon ſuch 
terms as the treafury thought expedient, which were fome- 
times higher and ſometimes lower according to the reſpective 
intereſts of thoſe by whom they were obtained. It does not 
however appear, that the people were very well ſatisfied even 
with this method ; the true reaſon of which might very pro- 
bably be that their trade failing, and the produce of the rents of 
the crown, being annually ca arried out of the country, created 


gradually, more eſpe cially amongſt the meaner fort of people, 


an extreme, and at the ſame time, a general poverty, the 
moſt natural ſource of popular diſcontents. 

Ar length, A. D. 1643, the then Earl of Morton procured 
a grant of theſe 1flands, to himſelf and to his heirs, with the 
whole juriſcictions and regalities to them belonging, in the 
nature of a mortgage, redcemable upon the payment of thirty 
thouſand pounds ſterling (w), which he enjoyed during his 
life, and retiring taither in the time of the troubles, finiſhed 
it there (x). His family was diſpoſſeſſed by Cromwell, who 
cauſed a ſmall fort to be erected at Kirkwall, and placed a gar- 
rifon there to ſecure the iflands againſt the attemp:s of fo- 
reigners ()). After the reſtoration, the then Earl of Morton 
reſumed the poſſeſſion ; but from an apprehenſion that by the 
general revocation, theſe ifles were again devolved to the 
crown (z), a new grant by way of mortgage, was in 1662 ob- 
tained from King Charles the ſecond, to the Lord Viicount 
Grandiſon, in truſt for the ſupport of the family of Mor- 
ton (a). But in 1669, both this and the former grant were 
reduced, in the ſtile of the Scots law, that is, declared null 
and void, by decree of the court of ſeſſion (b), and the iſles of 
Orkney and Shetland once more annexed to the crown by a 
very ſtrict act of parliament (c). 

Tux rents were {rom this time let as they formerly had been, 
upon leaſe particularly in the year 1671, to George Scot (4), 


() Great Seal Regiſter, B. 30. n. 366 At the high rent of AN 000 marks 
Scots.—{z) AQ. 10. P. i. Car. i.— (% Great Seal Regiſter, B. 37. n. 334. 
—(-) He died, 7th of Auguſt, 1648, in the 66th year of his — Simpfon's 
collections. 0 Dr. Wallace's Delcription of the iſlands of Orkney, p. 79. 
(z) AQ 53. P. i. Car. ii. AQ 8. Seſſ. 2. P. i. Car. 1t,—(a) Great Seal Re- 
giſter, 1660—1671. n. 214.— (60) This decree at the inſtance of Sir John 
Niſbet of Dirleton, the King's advocate, bears date 15th February 1669.— 
(c) Add 13. Car. ii. Parl. 2. paſſed December 19th 1669, by which Orkney and 
Shetland are erected into a Stewarty.—(4) When no leaſe ſubſiſted, as was 


the cafe, A. D. 1691, the rents were collected by the crown's chamberlain, 
Yao accounted to the tieaſury, 


1 4 for 
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for the annual rent of forty thouſand marks Scots, making two 
thouſand two hundred ſeventy-ſeven pounds fifteen ſhillins: 
and fix pence ſterling, and in like manner, at different rac. 
to different perſons, by the treaſury in Scotland, for the bene. 
fit of the crown, the revenues of the biſhoprick, on the ge 
eſtabliſhment of epiſcopacy, being reſtored to Dr. Thomas St. 
Serf, the then biſhop (e); until at the revolution, a change 
was made in the eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhment, and then the b. 
ſhops rents reverted to the crown (/). 

IN 1707, after repeated applications to parliament, in re- 
ference to the manner in which the grant to the earl of Mor- 
ton had been reduced, James then Earl of Morton procured a 
freſh diſſolution of theſe iſles, in the Scots parliament, and a 
new grant, ſubje& to a fue duty of five hundred pounds ſter- 
ling, per annum, to himſelf and his heirs, in the old form of 
a mortgage, redeemable on the payment of thirty thouſand 
pounds ſterling (g). A. D. 1742, by a private act, paſſed in 
the parliament of Great Britain, this grant was made abſolute 
and irredeemable, which is the preſent ſtate of theſe iſlands (4). 
The groſs rent of which, according to an account given by 
the earl himſelf, amounted to thirty thouſand ſix hundred 
ſixty- ſix pounds ten ſhillings and eleven pence Scots, or two 
thouſand five hundred fiſty-ſix pounds one ſhilling ſterling, 
and the nett produce twenty thouſand pounds Scots, or one 
thouſand ſix hundred ſixty-ſix pounds thirteen ſhillings aud 
four pence ſterling (i). In conſequence of the act of parliz- 
ment, paſſed in the reign of his late majeſty King George the 
ſecond, for aboliſhing heretable juriſdictions in North Britain, 
the Earl of Morton received ſeven thouſand two hundred 
pounds (k); but whether the whole of this ſum, or if not, 
what part thereof, was on account of his intereſt in Orkney 
and Shetland, does not appear. 5 

BESIDES the crown lands, his lordſhip has likewiſe a grant 
of the lands belonging to the biſhoprick of Orkney (J). In the 


(e) Dr. Wallace's deſcription of the iſlands of Orkney. p. 103.—(f) A 
311. Par. i. William and Mary. Act v. Seffion ii. Par. i. William and Mz, 
Act xxix. and xxxil of the ſame ſeflions and parliament.— (g) This was a pri- 
vate act, paſſed in the 4th ſeſſion of the 1ſt partiament of Scotland, in the 
reign of Queen Anne.— (%) That is, in regard to the crown rent, now re- 
ceived from the inhabitants.— (i) Earl of Morton's memorial, in the cauſe be- 
zween his lordſhip and the Earl of Galloway and others, 12 June 1758, p. 11 — 
(4) Stat. 20 Geo, II. cap. 43. & 1. See allo the authentic liſt of 10 ſums ad- 
judged and paid to the claimants under that act.—(/) As theſe biſhops received 
their education in ſome other country, and were almoſt equally connected with 
Norway and Scotland, this obliged them to cultivate their underſtandings, 400 
to gain a thorough knowledge of both courts, that they might be the bette: 
able to ſupport their own intereſts, and thoſe of their ſee; and ſome of ther 
alſo (the times confidered) were men of learning. | 


time; 
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times of popery this ſee was of very conſiderable value; and the 
prelates, who ſat there, were many of' them men of very diſ- 
tinguiſhed abilities (m), and of ſuch credit, as to be frequently 
inttuſted with the government of the country (n), employed in 
foreign embaſſies (), and advanced to civil offices, by which they 
zccumulated wealth, no ſmall part of which they laid out in 
embelliſning their cathedral in building and improving their 
palaces, and in the ſupport of other public uſcs (%. At 
the time of the reformation, Biſhop Bothwell exchanged 
the temporality of this biſhopric with Lord Robert Stuart, 
for the abbey of Holy-rood houſe (4); in conſequence 
of which, that nobleman, and his fon Patrick enjoyed 
the revenues of the biſhopric as well as of the carldom 
of Orkney (r). In 1614, all the lands ot the biſhopric and 
eccleſiaſtics were reſigned to the crown; in conſideration 
of which King James the ſixth (s) granted back a 
ſufficient ſubſiſtence to the biſhop and clergy, exempting the 
lands ſo granted from the power of the carl and his ofhicers, 
and allowing the biſhop to a appoint a ſherift and other officers 
of his own, and granting him likewiſe the patronage of all the 
benefices (f). In 1653, the value of theſe lands was about ten 
thouſand pounds Scots per annum, and a third pait being de- 
ducted for miniſters ſtipends, and the remainder, which was the 
clear rent of the Biſhopric, amounting to above five hundred 
pounds ſterling, was then by a grant from the governing powers 
enjoyed by the city of Edinburgh (z). After the reſtoration 
they were again ſettled upon the biſhop, and after the revoluti- 
on annexed to the crown. His Lordſhip as has been ſaid, en- 


(n) See the memorial before cited, p. 18.— % E:ic, heir apparent of Den- 
mark and Norway, A. D. 1422, appointed thomas Biſhop or Orkney governor 
of the earldom. Hiſt. Orcad. lib. ii. p. 178. W liam Biſhop of Orkney, and 
his ſucceſſor Andrew, had the collection of crown revenues from A. D. 1474 to 
A. D. 1501, A commiſſion was granted by the privy council to George Gra- 
ham, biſhop of Otkaey, 10th May.1629, to inquire into and redreſs grievances in 
Shetland. 

() William Tulloch, biſnop of Orkney, had a great ſhare in negotia ing 
the treaty of marriage between Junes the thi:d, and the princeis Margaret of 
Norway, Biſhop Ri was in geat credit with James the fifth, who ſent him 
on ſeveral embaſſics, and after his death he aitended his daughter Mary into 
France, when ſhe went to marry the Dauphin. Biſhop Bothwell was often 
ſent to negotiate public aſtairs in England, and was alſo one of the ſenators of 
the college of juſtice, —(p) This plainly ſhews how much the people and conn— 
try were benefited by thele eſtabliſhments, and acconnts for their decline, when 
thoſe who enjoy the profits of thoſe eſtabliſhments reſide no longer among 
them.—(q) The ſon of this biſhop, who was one of the ſenators of the college 
of juſtice, was by James the third created Lord Holy-rood-houſe, 20th Decem. 
A. D. 1607,—{r) To which Patrick had no colour of right; and yet it was 
not till after his death, that biſhop Law obtained quiet poſſeſſion of the 1:45 
belonging to his ſee.—(s) In A. D. 1612, an act of parliament paſſed, apyoin?- 
ing commiſſioners to ſettle this exchange., which two years after was com- 
pleted.— (:) Dr, Wallace's deſcription of the ifands of O knev, p. 101.— 
(2) The rental of the biſhopric, A. D. 1663, was 67961. 16s. 41 Scots, or 3581. 
88. 1d. ſterling. As to the city of Edinburgh, ſee Wallace, p. 102. | 
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joys them by a grant, but ſubject to ſuch deductions, that it is 
thought they do not amount to above halt the ſum before men- 
tio ned. 

BEs1DEs the crown rents, thoſe of the earldom ard biſhopric, 
the ear] of Morton has aifo a temporary grant of the rights of 
admiralty, The admiralty of the iflands of Orkney and She. 
land was always diſtinét and ſeparate from that of Scotland, 
and held not to be included in the grant to the family of Le- 
nox (w), any mere than the power cf juſtice general, then in 
the family of Argyle, which never extended thither, As to 
tl. e cuſtoms, in antient times they were far from beirg incon- 
fiderable as ſome have ſuppoſed ; for while governed by their 
own euls, and even after they were ceded to the kings of Scot- 
land, there was a great reſort of ſhipping io them from Holland, 
Zealand, Hamburgh, Bremen, Embden, Roſtock, and other 
places (x). The duties impoſed for licence to fiſh on the 
coaſts, were derived from, as they had always been aſſerted by, 
the kings of Norway (), and were actually paid to the kings 
of Scotland while it remained a feparate kingdom; which 
rights were ſtrenuouſly maintained by James the fixth, and 
Charles the firſt (z), and are here mentioned to ſhew the great 
importance of theſe 1fles; to the deſcription of which we will 
now proceed, 

In Ptolomy's geography, the moſt northern promontory ct 
the continent of Britain is called Tarvedrum, and Orcas (a); 
whether in reality theſe names belong to two capes, or to one 
and by what names they are, or it is now called, would 
be no eaſy taſk to ſettle. But from Cape Orcas, the iſland; 
oppolife to it, are with great probability ſuppoſed to have been 
called Orcades, Orcad-eys, i. e. ifles off, or oppoſite to Cape 
Orcas, cotruptly Orkneys (b). Camden thinks they were ſo 
ſtiled from ar or cr, which in the old Britiſh ſignified over 4. 
gainſt, andCat, that is the point of the Catti, or people of Caith- 
neſs (c). Baxter derives it from or or ger, two Britiſh words, 
which he takes in the ſame ſenie with Camden, and Cad, which 


(w) Dirleton's doubts and queſtions. p 286—288. Sir James Steuart's 
doubts and queſtions, in the law of Scotland relolved and anſwered, p. 473.— 
(x) The truth of this appea s from the hiſtory publiſhed by Tortzus, by the 
books of the privy council, and by commiſſions for determining diſputes os this 
ſubject.— (y) Joh. Pontan. diſcul. hiſt. lib. i. cap. 21. Jo. Loccenius. de jurls 
Mari imo, Ib. 1. cap. g. Seldeni Mare Clauſum, lib. ii. cap. 31.—(z) Welwood's 
dominion of the tea, chap, iii, Selden as before cited, The appendix to the 
Engliſh tranſlation of Mare clauſum, printed by authority of the parliament A. P. 
1632.— (4) In ſome MSS. of Ptolomy, we read Tarveduſne five Horcas.— 
() his ſeems very ſatisfaQory, it we conſider Oi cas as a woid framed from the 
name given to the promontory by the natives. In the Iilandic, which many 
think was their language, Ok ſignifies ſtrength, and makes Orka in the plural, 
which might give name to the Cape, from the ſhong and rapid tides between 
it and the oppoſite iflands.—(c) Britan. p. 848. very ingenious and very proba- 


ble, if there had becn no Cape Orcas; for this reaſon the former is more like 
to be the truth. | 


* 
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is as much as to ſay head or promontory (4). As to the fanci- 
ful derivations from an old Gothic prince whoſe name was 
Erk or Ork, or from the old Scandinavian Ear and Kyn, i. e. 
an offspring of honour; they are in truth hardly worth men- 
tioning (e). ; 

THE number of them, if we were ſolely to depend upon 
ancient authors, is very uncertain. Pompomus Mela, who 
calls them Orchades, ſays, there were thirty of them {f}), 
Pliny makes them forty (g). Piolomy reckons them thirty (4), 
Oroſius and Ifidore ſav, there were thirteen inhabited, and 
twenty deſart (7). Sclinus ſpeaks of them as deſtitute of 
wood, and overgrown with ruſhes (c). John Fordun fays, 
that all together they make upwards of two hundred, and that 
more than forty of them, in his time, many years before the 
ceſſion to Scotland, were inhabited {/). Boethius fays no- 
thing upon this head at all; and, indeed, nothing he ſays 
about them deſerves to be regarded. J. Ferrerius, a Piedmon- 
teſe, who continued his hiſtory from materials furn:hed by 
Henry Sinclair, Biſhop of Roſs, fixes the number of inha— 
bited iſles, as we do, at twenty eight (n). Buchanan 1s like- 
wiſe ſilent as to their number, for want probably of any cer- 
tain information (n). 

THe ſituation of theſe ifles, more eſpecially in regard to 
commerce, is very commodious z they have the Occan on the 
north, the iſles of Shetland on the north eaſt, the German 
ocean on. the eaſt, Petland Firth, which divides them from 
the continent of Scotland, on the fouth, which ftreight is 
about five leagues over, and the great Atlantic ocean on the 
weſt (2). They lie between fifty-cight degrees forty-three 
minutes, and fifty-nine degrees thirty-four minutes of north 
latitude (p). | | 
AT 

4) Gloſſar. Antiq. Britan. p. 188, 189. This (if the author be right in the 
Britiſh words) is clearer than Camden's explanation ; but is ſtill liable to the 
fame exception, as it cannot be applied to the cape : and the ſame author 
{Ptolomy) ſpeaks of Cape Orcas, and of the ifles called O-cagdes; and if Orcas 
was the denomination given by the natives, then Orcad-cys was clcarly the 
name of the iſlands, foitened by the Romans into Orcades. 

(e) Dr. Wallace's deſcription of the iſlands of Orkaey, p. 2. 

(/) De Situ Orbis, lib. iii. cap. 6.—(g) Hiſt. Nat. lib. iv. cap. 16. 

(% Geograph. lib, viii, cap. 2.—{(!) Adverius Paganos, Hiſt. lib. i. ca 

(4) Polybiſt, cap. xxv.—(/) Scotichcon, Bib. i. cap, 11. fol, 21. 

(n) Scotorum Hiſt. Appendix. fol. 388. b. 

(n) Rerum Scotic. Hiit. lib. 1. | 

(„%) The intelligent reader will eaſily diſcern from hence, how happily theſe 
lles are ſituated for a commodious correſpor.dence one with another, the eſtab- 
lihing magazines, the carrying on fiſheries of every kind, the intercepting an 
enemy's ſhips during a war, and maintaining in time of peace a moſt extenſive 
commerce.— (9) In Mr. Mackenrzic's Map, Longitude is recioned from Kirk- 
wall, which it his firſt Meridian. But in other Maps, which ale thought to be 

very 
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AT the beginning of the laſt century, there were reckonet 
ſeventy eight iflands cultivated and inhabited; and in the 
neighhourhood of each of theſe, ſome ſmaller iſlets, producing 
paſture for cattle, and peats for fuel, tiled in the language « 
the country Helme, and certain ſmall rocks, which the native; 
call Skerries; in which, though there is but very little graſs, 
yet are they not altogether uſeleſs, as affording ſhelter to vall 
numbers of fowls, amphibious animals, and having a great 
variety of fiſh upon their coaſts /g). This diviſion {till ſub- 
filts, and from thence reſults the beſt method of deſcribing 
them, which we, as the nature of this deſign leads us, ſhall 
endcavour to purſue as ſuccinaly as pcflible (7). 

Pomora, or the main land (s), is by far the moſt conſi- 
derable. An iſland, very irregular in its form, ſhooting 
northward about ſixteen miles in length, and about nine in 
breadth, and the lower part running out eaſtward thirteen 
miles in length, in ſome places four; but from Kirkwall to 
the oppoſite ſea, not above two miles in breadth (f). There 
are in it ſeveral mountains and lakes, particularly that of 
Stennis or Stenhouſe, which, the ſize of the country conſi— 
dered, is of large extent; but the greateſt part of the iſland is 
flat and fruitful (4). Kirkwall, the only town in theſe iſlands, 
called in Latin Cracoviaca, by the natives Kirkwa, ſtretches 
near a mile in length, on the caſt ſide of a fair and pleaſant inlet 


of the ſca, which affords a ſafe and convenient harbour (20). 


very exact, Kirkwall is laid down two degrees, 35," weſt from London, five 
degrees weſt from Yaris, and two degrees 454 minutes eaſt from the meridian 


of the Lizard Point in Cornwall.—(q) In the old Scandinavian or Iſlandic; 


* ſignifed an iſtand; Holm a more modern term for an uninhabited iſlet ; and 
Sker ſignifies a rock.—(r) The authorities on which this deſcription is founded, 
are (1) an antient Latin MS. intitled, Deſcriptio Inſularum Orchadiarum per 
me, Jo. Ben, ibidem colentem. in A. D. 1529. (2) The large account of the 
Orcades in Latin in the ſixth volume of Blaeu's Atlas. p. 135. (3) Mr. Rober: 
Monteith of Egleſha's account of them (1633) publiſhed by Sir R. Sibbald, 


(4) Torfæus in his Rerum Orcadenſium Hiſtoria, (5) Dr. Wallace's Deſcription . 
0 


the Mands of Orkney. (6) Mr. Murdoch Mackenzie's ſurvey of thoſe 
illands. (7) A deſcription of them, by a worthy friend, a native and inhabi- 
tant in theſe iſles, who very kindly compoſed it for my uſe in this work.— 
C] Ben writes it Pomonia, and explains it, the middle of the apple, from its 
fituation between the Noith Hes and the South. Baxter ſays it is latinized 
from two B:itiſh words, Pou Mon, i. e. parva Patria. In the ſame manner he 
accounts for Main-land, from Main, which in the B-1tiſh language, he fays, 1: 
Nender or little, and main-land, exiguis Terra. I muſt own, I am not fatic- 
bed with this, Pomona was probably an appellation unknown to the natives; 
and Torfæus, who attempts to explain the names of other iflands, gives this up. 
But in the Iſlandic language, Maęn ſignifies power; and the learned Dr. Hicks 
ſaye, we borrow this word, in the common phraſe, to ſtrive with might and 
main. The word Land, we have from the ſame language; ſo that Magn ©: 
Main-and, is a land of power, becauſe it had as many inhabitants 2s all the re". 
—(t) Blaeu makes it 24 miles, and from ſix to nine broad, Monteith agrees 
nearly to theſe dime ions. Wallace ſays, it is 24 miles long.—(») By the 
draining this lake, ſuppoſing it practicable, ſome thouſand acres of good land 
might be obtained, —(<v) Blazu, Wallace, Mackenzie. 
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The houſes are generally well built of ſtone, and hand- 
ſomely flated; ſome of them are very fair, both on the 
outſide and within, and moſt of them have little kitchen 
gardens behind them (x). The number may be about 
three hundred, and the place ſeems to be encreaſing ( y). 
The cathedral church of St. Magnus is ſituated in the 
center; it is a large and beautiful ſtructure, built upon 
pillars, in the form of a croſs, with a high ſteeple (z). There 
was formerly two palaces, one called the king's, the 
other the biſhop's (a). The biſhop's ſee was one of the 
beſt in Scotland; and there was beſides, a provoſt or dean and 
chapter, all cf whom had ſuitable and very comfortable provi- 
ſions (b). King James the third, by his charter, dated March 
the thirty-firſt, one thouſand four hundred and eighty-ſix, re- 
cognized their antient foundation, and confirmed their privileges 
to hold borough courts, elect their own magiſtrates, granting 
them weekly markets on Tueſday and Friday, and three fairs 
in the year (c). This charter was ratified by James the fifth, 
as alſo by King Charles the ſecond, May the 25th, one thouland 
ſix hundred and ſixty-one; and all their rights effectually con- 
firmed, by an ac, of parliament, paſſed Auguſt the twenty- 
ſecond, one thouſand fix hundred and ſeventy (d). This royal 
borough is governed by a provoſt, four bailiffs, a treaſurer, 
dean of guild, and a common-council compoſed of fiteen mera- 
bers (e). The Sheriff's and commiſſary's courts are held here, 
as alſo the ſynod of the clergy ; and there is likewiſe a cuſtom- 
houſe, and poſt houſe (). At Birſa, in the north weſt corner 
of the iſland, Robert and Patrick, earls of Orkney, built a large 
and elegant palace, part of which is till ſtanding (g/. Beſides 
that of Kirkwall, there are three good ports in this i{land. 
Deer ſound, which is a very ſafe capacious bay, at the north 
caſt end of the iſland, in the Peninſula of D=erneſs, i. e. the 
Cape of Deer, a pleaſant and plentiful ſpot, anciently a foreſt 


(x) MS. Account, Wallace, Mackenzie.— ()) MS, Account.— (s) Bn, 
Blaeu, Wallace, &c,—(a) The king's palace (as it was c:lied ) hid for its 
founder Henry Lord Sinclair, Earl of Orkney, A. D. 1379.—{/) Biſhop Reid re- 
founded the chapter which conſiſted of a provoſt, an archdeacon, a precentor, 4 
chancellor, a treaſurer, a ſubdean, a ſubchanter, and ſeven other canons or 
prebendaries. Wallace, p. 83, 84, 85.—(c) One about palm Sunday, one at 
Lammas, and one at Martinmas, to continue each for three days.—-(d) The 
title of this aA may be found in the liſt of ſtatutes paſſed, but not printed, Sefl. 
11, Par. ii. Car. ii.—(e) Mackenzie.—(f) MS, Account,—(g) According to the 
tradition of the country, this place was the royal reſidence of their antient kings. 
Over the gateway of the new building was this iaſcription, Dominus Robertus 
Stuartus, Filius Jacobi quinti Rex Scotorum, hoe opus inſtruixt, Over his 
coat of arms, curiouſly carved in lone, theſe words were placed; fic ſuit, eſt, 


et erit. Theſe are thought to have been prejudicial to his fon Patrick when he 


fell into misfortunes, 


ahounding 
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abounding with deer, whence its name (4); Grimſhall, on the 
ſouth eaſt ſide (i), and the bay of Cairſton, now called Strom— 
neſs, at the fouth weſt extremity, which is very large and ſafe, 
and has a village of the ſame name, built on the eaſt fide of the 
dy the moſt noted and the beſt frequented in the Ork- 
neys (E 

Tits ſouth iſles, that is, the iſles lying to the ſouth of the 
main land are twelve in number, viz.. Suina, or Swinna, Sud, 
fouth Ronalaſha, Waes or Walls, Hoia or Hoy,Graemle, Cava, 
ſouth Fara, Ryſa, Flotta, Burra, and Coupinſha; of ſeveral 
fizes, and very different from each other in their ſoils and pro- 
perties (/). | 

AMONGST theſe, ſouth Ronaldſha is one of the moſt conſi— 
derable. It lies the neareſt of any to the continent of Caith- 
neſs; the uſual ferry being between Burwick in this iſland and 
Duncan's bay on the continent (mh). It is in length between 
ſeven and eight miles, in ſome places five, in others ſcarce two 
miles broad, producing conſiderable quantities cf barley ard 
oats, as well as great plenty of very good graſs (n); a vein of 
lead ore has been diicovered near Grimnels, in the north eat 
part of the iſtland, and allo near Widewall on the welt fide (q). 
There are ſome, but not many hills, and a few ſmall lochs, and 
two very good ports, one on the north fide called St. Margaret's 
Hope, and the other Widewall (7). Cod and ling abound upon 
its coaſts. To the ſouth weſt, lies the litile ifland of SwIN xa, 
remarkable for a fine quarry ot ſlate, but ſtill more remarkable 
for two whiripools, called the wells of Swwinna (q). South cat 
from Ronaldſha are the Pentland Skerries (r). 

THe iſland of BURRA lies to the north of ſouth Ronaldſha, 
from which it is divided by a narrow ſtrait called Water 
Sound (s). It is four miles in length from weſt to eaſt, in ſom: 


(5) In ſupport of this tradition we are told of deers horns being ſound burie. 
deep in the earth. Blaeu, Wallace p. 69. Ben ſays, that by a ſtorm and inund4- 
tion, the roots of the trees being moiſtened, and their trunks miſerably ſhaken, 
they were overturned and periſhed. He dds, that in A. D. 1506, a gold mine 


was diſcovered hesze. Tradition preſerves the memory of a large wood a. 


Burneſs, which I am informed has been verified by many roots and ſtumps 9! 
large trees ſeen in the ſand on an extraordinary ebb of the ſea.— (:) Montelth, 
Blaeu, Wallace.— (4) Mackenzie, MS, Account. This port was viſited by 
French and Spaniſh veſſels more than two hundred years ago.—(/) Elaeu— 
(nm) Wallace, p. 3.—(») Blaeu, Monteith, Wallace.—{(-) Theſe particulars 1" 
well as the ſize of the iſland from Mackenzie's map.—(p) Blaeu, Wallace, Me. 
Account.—(qg) Theſe make a great figure in the old accounts of theſe iſles, b.. 
Mr. Mackenzie ha: emoved all prodigies by explaining them.—(-) The lan” 
may be ſaid of the Skerries as of the whirlpools,=(s) Ben, Menteith, Wallace 


£113, 
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two, in others one in breadth (f); and eſte ed, for its ſize, 
the moſt fruitful, pleaſant, and commodious of theſe iſlands, as 
abounding in corn, graſs, and peat, well furniſhed with ſtones 
for building; and in which there is, or at leaſt there was, a 
large and profitable rabbit warren (u). Between Burra and Po- 
mona, lie Lamb Holm, fertile in corn and graſs; Glumps 
Holm, affording good paſture; and Hund overgrown with 
heath, affording ſhelter to great quantities of wild towl (ww). 
WesrT from ſouth Ronaldſha, and ſouth from Pomona, lie 
the iſles of Hoia or Hoy, and of Waes or Walls, which at the 
low ebbs after ſpring tides, make but one iſland (x). Conſider- 
ed in this light, it is about nine miles in length, five in the 
broadeſt part, but in ſome places not above one (). It is by 
ſome ſuppoſed to be the Du MN A of Pliny (z). Hoy, which 
is the northern part, is the moſt mountainous of all theſe iſles, 
the hills being very high, and the vallies very dcep, afford 
ſtriking and romantic proſpects. There are more buſhes and 
birch trees in this than in all the ifles; but the foil is heathy 
and barren, abounding however with game, particularly in 
hares, which are white in the winter, and which creature is not 
found in any of the other iflands (a). There is a bird alſo called 
the lyar, taken in great abundance here, and highly eſteem- 
ed C). On the weſt fide, is a kind of natural fortreſs called 
Braburg, anciently held to be impregnable (c). Walls, and 
particularly that part called ſouth Walls, is flat, fertile and plea- 
fant (d). There are in theſe iſles three good ports, Orehope, 
Longhope, and K:rkhope, very ſafe and commodious (e). At a 
ſmall diſtance to the eaſt of Hoy, lies the little iſland of Rys a, 
flat, fertile, and pleaſant (f). To the north eaſt of this, at the 
diſtance of about two miles and nearly the fame diſtance from 
Pomona, and north from Fara, lies Cava (g), another ſmall 


{:) MS. Account, and meaſured on the map.— (2) Blaeu, where there is an ampl= 
account of this iſle. —(w) Ben, Monteith, Wallace.—(x) Ben, Blcau, Monteith, 
&c,—(y) MS. Account, compared with Mackenzie's map.—(s) Hiſt. Nat. lib, 
iv. c. 16. Wallace, p. 9. Baxter Gloſſar. Antiq. Britan. p. 1c8..—(a) Blacu, 
Monteith, Wallace. Hares grow commonly white in the winter in Nor way.— 
(b) This bird was known to Sir Robert Sibbald, who calls it in lat in, Lyra, but 
has not deſcribed it.— (c) It is remarked in Blaeu's map; but we have no parti- 
cular deſcription of it.—(d) Ben, Bleau, Monteith.—(e) The firlt is a fine bay 
towards the ſouth eaſt extremity of Hoy; the ſecond, on the ſouth fide of the 
lame iſle ; and the laſt, in ſouth Walls, —(f) Blaeu, Monteith, MS. Account. 


g) Ben informs us, that Cava, or Cavey, fignifies the cheele iſland, from the 


great quantities made there, 


land. 
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abounding with deer, whence its name (4); Grimſhall, on the 
ſouth eaſt fide (i), and the bay of Cairſton, now called Strom- 
neſs, at the ſouth weſt extremity, which 1s very large and ſafe, 
and has a village of the ſame name, built on the eaſt fide of the 
harbour, the moſt noted and the beſt frequented in the Ork- 
neys ( 

THz ſouth iſles, that is, the ifles lying to the ſouth of the 
main land are twelve in number, viz. Suina, or Swinna, Suda 
fouth Ronalaſha, Waes or Walls, Hoia or Hoy,Graemle, Cava, 
ſouth Fara, Ryſa, Flotta, Burra, and Coupinſha; of ſeveral 
fizes, and very different from each other in their ſoils and pro- 
perties (/). 

AMONGST theſe, ſouth Ronaldſha is one of the moſt conſi— 
derable. It lies the neareſt of any to the continent of Caith- 
neſs; the uſual ferry being between Purwick in this iſland and 
Duncan's bay on the continent (m). It 1s in length between 
ſeven and eight miles, in ſome places five, in others ſcarce two 
miles broad, producing conſiderable quantities cf barley and 
oats, as well as great plenty of very good graſs (n); a vein of 
lead ore has been diicovered near Grimnels, in the north eat 
part of the iſiand, and allo near Widewall on the welt fide (). 
There are ſome, but not many hills, and a few ſmall lochs, and 
two very good ports, one on the north fide called St. Margaret's 
Hope, and the other Widewali (5). Cod and ling abound upon 
its coaſts. Tothe ſouth weſt, lies the little ifland of SWIN NA, 
remarkable for a fine quarry ot ſlate, but ſtil} more remarkable 
for two whiripools, called the wells of Swwinna (4). South cat 
from Ronaldſha are the Pentland Skerries (T). 

THE iſland of BurRa hies to the north of ſouth Ronalcſha, 
from which it is divided by a narrow ſtrait called Water 
Sound (s). It is four miles in length from weſt to eaſt, in ſome 


(5) In ſupport of this tradition we are told of deers horns being ſound burie: 
deep in the earth. Blaeu, Wallace p. 59. Ben ſays, that by a ſtorm and inunda- 
tion, the roots of the trees being moiſtened, and their trunks miſerably ſhaken, 
they were overturned and periſhed. He dds, that in A. D. 1506, a gold mine 


was diſcovered hese. Tradition preſerves the memory of a large wood a 


Burneſs, which I am informed has been verified by many roots and ſtumps 0! 
large trees ſeen in the ſand on an extraordinary ebb of the ſea.— (:) Monteith, 
Blaeu, Wallace.— (4) Mackenzie, MS. Account. This port was viſited by 
French and Spaniſh veſſels more than two hundred years ago.—(/) Hlaeu— 
() Wallace, p. 3.—{(n) Blaeu, Monteith, Wallace.—(-) Theſe particulars 2' 
well as the ſize of the iſland from Mackenzie“? map.—(p) Bleu, Wallace, VI. 
Account.—(q) Theſe make a great figure in the old accounts of theſe iſles, b. 
Mr. Mackenzie ha emoved all prodigies by explaining them. — (7?) The ſame 
may be ſaid of the Skerries as of the whirlpools,—(s) Ben, Menteith, Wallace 
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two, in others one in breadth (f); and eſte-+4.ed, for its ſize, 
the moſt fruitful, pleaſant, and commodious of theſe iſlands, as 
abounding in corn, graſs, and peat, well furniſhed with ſtones 
for building ; and in which there is, or at leaſt there was, a 
large and profitable rabbit warren (). Between Burra and Po- 
mona, lie Lamb Holm, fertile in corn and graſs; Glumps 
Holm, affording good paſture; and Hund overgrown with 
heath, affording ſhelter to great quantities of wild towl (). 
WEsr from ſouth Ronaldſha, and ſouth from Pomona, lie 
the iſles of Hoia or Hoy, and of Waes or Walls, which at the 
low ebbs after ſpring tides, make but one iſland (x). Conſider- 
ed in this light, it is about nine miles in length, five in the 
broadeſt part, but in ſome places not above one ()). It is by 
ſome ſuppoſed to be the Du MN A of Pliny (z). Hoy, which 
is the northern part, is the moſt mountainous of all theſe iſles, 
the hills being very high, and the vallies very decp, afford 
ſtriking and romantic proſpects. There are more buſhes and 
birch trees in this than in all the ifles; but the ſoil is heathy 
and barren, abounding however with game, particularly in 
hares, which are white in the winter, and which creature is not 
found in any of the other iſlands (a). There is a bird alſo called 
the lyar, taken in great abundance here, and highly eſteem- 
ed C). On the weſt fide, is a kind of natural fortreſs called 
Braburg, ancienily held to be impregnable (c). Walls, and 
particularly that part called ſouth Walls, is flat, fertile and plea- 
fant (d). There are in theſe iſles three good ports, Orchope, 
Longhope, and K:rkhope, very ſafe and commodious (e). At a 
ſmall diſtance to the eaſt of Hoy, lies the little iſland of Rys a, 
flat, fertile, and pleaſant (). To the north eaſt of this, at the 
diſtance of about two miles and nearly the ſame diſtance from 
Pomona, and north from Fara, lies Cava (g), another {mall 


(t) MS. Account, and meaſured on the map.— (i) Blaeu, where there is an ampl= 
account of this iſle. —(w) Ben, Monteith, Wallace.—-(x) Ben, Blcau, Monteith, 
&c.—(y) MS. Account, compared with Mackenzie's map.— (g) Hiſt. Nat. lib, 
iv. c. 16. Wallace, p. 9. Baxter Gloſſar. Antiq. Britan. p. 1c8..—(a) Blacu, 
Monteith, Wallace. Hares grow commonly white in the winter in Norway.— 
(% This bird was known to Sir Robert Sibbald, who calls it in latin, Lyra, but 
has not deſcribed it.—(c) It is remarked in Blaeu's map; but we have no parti- 
cular deſcription of it.—(d) Ben, Bleau, Monteith.—(e) The firlt is a fine bay 
towards the ſouth eaſt extremity of Hoy ; the ſecond, on the fouth fide of the 
ſame iſle ; and the laſt, in ſouth Walls, —(f) Blaen, Monteith, MS. Account. 
g) Ben informs us, that Cava, or Cavey, ſignifies the cheeſe iſland, from the 
great quantities made there, 
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iſland, in a manner overgrown with heath, which affords ſhelter 
to abundance of wild fowl, and particularly the Tyſt, ſmall, 
but very high flavoured (). There are a great variety, and 
great quantities of excellent fiſh upon its Re (i). 

GRrarmsA, lies in the middle between Pomona and Hoy, 
ſcarce A mile diſtant from either (H). It is a very pleaſant little 
ifle, about five miles in circumference, ſurrounded towards the 
ſea with ſharp and ſteep rocus; within, the country is flat and 
fertile in corn and graſs. Their peat and heath for fuel, the 
inhabitants receive from Pomena ; for which this iſle lies very 
conveniently, as covering the port of Stromneſs (J). 

CovurtxsHA, more properly COUPMANSEA, or the mer- 
chants iſle, lies directly eaſt from Pomona ; a ſmall but very 
high iſland, which with a rock near it, called the Horſe of 
Coupinſha, ſerves as a ſea mark for all ſhips bound from the 
eaſtward, from whence it recived its name (m). It is about a 
mile in length, and ſcarce half as much broad, and no way re- 
markable, but from its ſituation (u. 

Tux Nerth iſles as they are ſtiled, that is, thoſe, lying to the 
North of Pomona, are fifteen, Damſa, Shapinſha, Gerſa, Ve- 
ra, Eglcſha, Rauſa, Weſtra, Papa Weſtra, North Fara, Eda, 
Alhallow or Inhallo, Stronſa, Papa Stronſa, Sanda, and 
North Ronaldſha (2). 

Damsa, is a little iſle lying at the foot of Wytfell, in a 
bay of Pomona, about a mile or ſomewhat leſs in circum- 
ference, plain, pleaſant, and for its ſize fruitſu! (p). There 
ſtood upon it formerly a nunnery; and there is a great holm by 
it called Grimſbutter, which is very near as large as this iſland; 
which, however, was formerly elegantly laid out in meadows 
and gardens (g). 

THE iſland of StaPpiNsaA, vulgarly Shapinſha, lies three 
miles north eaſt from the town of Kirkwall, 1s full four mile; 
long and near as many broad (7); it is fruitful in barley aud 


(% Blaeu, Sibbaldi Prodrom. Nat. Hiſt. Scot iæ, p. ii. lib. iii. cap. 7.—{:) I: 
theſe iſles were more populous, or their preſent inhabitants applied to ſiſhing, 
this would be a thing of ea 1 Ben, Blaev, Monteith;—{(/) Ms. 
Account.—(m) The high land made it very conſpicuous to ſhips coming from 
the eaſtward, as the hill of Hoy was a ſea mark to thoſe coming from the well. 
—(n) By which it ſeems to be wonderfully well diſpoſed for magazines of fen 
ſtores, ſlits, caſk, news, &c. and for refreſhments and proviſions. —(s) Blacu, 
Wallace, MS. Account.—(p) Ben, Blaeu, Wallace.—(q) Monteith, It is afſert- 
ed that no venomous, noxious, or loathſome animal can live in this iſle.— 
(r) MS, Account compared with Mackenzie's map. Ben aſſerts, Shz- 
pinſha ſignifies ſhip iſland, which is not improbable, as 1a their old language; 
Skip ſignifies a ſhip, and Ey an iſland, 
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graſs, has a very ſafe harbour called Elwick. The whole 
and made formerly part of the eſtate of the biſhop of Ork- 
ney; fine lead ore has been found in ſeveral places on the 
ſouth coaſt, as alſo in a large holm called Helgar, which 
lies near it, covers the port of Elwick, and affords excellent 
paſture (59. 

To the north eaſt lies Sr RO NSA, ſeparated from the laſt 
mentioned iſland by a firth, which is about five miles broad (2); 
it is ſeven miles in length and fodr in breadth, very fertile, 
and abounding with all the neceſſaries of life (yu). On the 
ſouth weſt there runs out a peninſula called Rouſholm Head, 
in which there is plenty of peat (w). This peninſula forms 
the weſt ſide of a harbour called Rouſholm Bay; beſides 
which, there are three others, one on the weſt ſide covered by 
Ling Holm, and called Linga Sound; Strynie on the north 
eaſt, defended by the little iſland of Papa Stronſa; and a little 
to the ſouth of this, Mills Bay (x). In former times this 
iſland was much frequented by ſhipping, was very populous, 
and the inhabitants had a conſiderable trade with all the north- 
ern nations (y), and a valuable fiſhery about the coaſts of a 
great rock called Ouſkerry, lying ſix miles to the ſouth (Z). 
The little iſland of Pap A STRoONSA, about a mile and a half 
in circumference, lies near it, and is very fertile in corn and 
graſs, but without peat (a). 

'Two miles north from Stronſa lies SAN DA, eſteemed to be 
the largeſt of all theſe iſles next to Pomona (5). It is of a 
very rude irregular figure, interſected on every ſide by deep 
inlets of the ſea; it is twelve miles long, in ſome paces 
only one, in others two, and in none above three miles 


(s) This iſland having ſome thouſand acres of improveable land, much lead 
ore, and a good port, might certainly be rendered valuable..-(?) Stronſa, i. e. 
the ile with many ſtrands, is very properly ſo called, being compoſed of three 
peninſula's with large bays between them. Theſe were formerly as many 
pariſhes; St Peter's to the north; that of our Lady on the ſouth eaſt; and 
that of St. Nicholas, which is much the largeſt, towards the ſouth weſt.— 
(vu) Ben, Blaeu, MS. Account, —(w) This quarter furniſhes fuel to the other 
two, and to ſome of the adjacent iſlands. —(x) Wallace, p. 12.—{y) More eſpe- 
cially, when the Dutch herring fiſhery was in its moſt flouriſhing ſtate, This 
Ile is about the ſize of Schelling on the coaſt of Holland, in which Sir Robert 
Holmes, A, D. 1666, burned a town conſiſting of one thouſand houſes, with 
merchangiſe and ſhips to the amount of a million ſterling. Such is the value 
to which the Dutch raiſe their iſlands !—(z) When the people of Fife were 
engaged in the fiſhery, they came annually hither.—(a) Ben, Blaeu, Monteith, 


Wallace, MS. Account,—(6) Blaeu, where it is ſaid to be twelve miles long, 
and eight broad, | 
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broad (c). There are ſeveral hills, many lochs, and ſome of 
them large. It is fruitful in corn and graſs; but has no peat 
or turf, which is a heavy misfortune in a country where the 
have nothing elſe to burn (d). It is alſo defective as to ports, 
for though there are two, yet they are both ſmall and ſha). 
low (e). 

Nor and by eaſt from Stronſa, lies North Ro N ALSA, 
the moſt remote of theſe iſlands, as well towards the north a; 
towards the eaſt (). It is three miles in length, and one in 
breadth. The country is moſtly flat, ſufficiently fruitful in 
barley and in graſs, but without any peat (g). There was 
formerly a very neat church dedicated to St. Olaus. The ſea 
on its coaſts is very tempeſtuous; and there is nothing that can, 
proper ly ſpeaking, be called a port (. | 

Wr muſt now turn to the weit, and begin with Fp\, 
Er HIE or HEATH, which lies north from Shapinſha, north 
weſt from Stronſa, and weſt from Sanda (1). This ifle is near 
eight miles long, and two broad; hilly, covered with heath, 
and abounding with peat, with which it ſupplies ſeveral of 
the other iſlands, It is not in other reſpects very fertile (4). 
On the north eaſt fide there is a large graſſy holm called the 
Calf of Eda, between which and the iſie there is a very {afc 
road (1). In the laſt century this was the property of Stuart 
Earl of Carrick (n), who built a good houſe on the iſland, 
and having erected proper works on the Calf of Eda, made 


(c) This, like Stronſa, had anciently three pariſhes, each a peninſula, with 
ſome ſmaller joining to them.—(d) It is the more diſtreſſing, becauſe in the 
winter ſeaſon, when this commodity is moſt neceſſary, the ſea is very tem- 
peſtuous, and the paſſage to the other iſles very difficult, as well as very Can- 
gerous. It were therefore to be wiſhed, that the inhabitants could be inſtructed 
in ſome method of procuring fuel in their own iſles, or were annually ſupplicd 
with a quantity of coals, which is much more practicable.— (e) Monteick, 
Wallace, MS. Account.— (7) The promontory of Dennis in this ifle, lies it 
899. 24". N. L. and 19* Eaſt Longitude from Kirkwall. It was on the coat, 
of this iſle that a rich Swediſh Eaſt-India ſhip was loſt in A. D. 1740. Acciden:: 
of this ſort were formerly too frequent; but fince the publication of Mr. Mac- 
kenzie' accurate charts, they are become much leſs common.—(g) Ben, Bleu, 
Monteith, &c.— (%) About half a mile from this iſle, to the north, lies a dan- 
gerous rock called Selkſkerry, where abundance of ſeals are annually taken.— 
(1) Ben, Blaeu, Monteith, Wallace.— (4) MS. account compared with Mac- 
kenzie's map.—(/) This is called Calf Sound; ſomething more than a mile 
long, and half a mile broad. —(m) Carrick, is a village in the north part of this 
iſle, erected into a burgh of barony by Charles I. who created the Lord Kincli- 
ven, ſecond ſon to Robert, and brother to Patrick Earl of Orkney, Earl of Car- 
rick, about 1633; who died without iſſue, by which the hondur became (. 
tinct, and his ſalt works were neglected. 
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there very fine ſalt (n). This in the opinion of ſome is the 
OcEris of Ptolomy (o). 

THREE miles to the weſtward of Eda, lies WESTRA, a 
very beautiful, and for theſe countries no inconſiderable iſle, 
as being nine miles long, and five broad (p). The country 
very happily diverſified with hills and plains, and abounding 
with barley, graſs, cattle, ſheep, rabbits, wild and ſea fowl, 
and abundance of fiſh upon its coaſts (9). On the north weſt 
are the remains of the caſtle of Nautland, which was begun 
but not finiſhed by Hepburn Duke of Orkney (r). The moſt 
weſtern point of this iſle is Cape Noup, and not far from it 
lies the little harbour of Pierowal, where veſſels that draw 
under ten feet water may lie very ſecurely (3). At two miles 
diſtance to the eaſtward lies Papa WESTRA, a very pleaſant 
and not infertile iſland, three miles long, and one broad, for- 
merly famous from St. Friedwald's chapel and loch, of which 
many fabulous ſtories are ſtill current (). Mould Head is the 
north weſt point of Papa Weſtra, and lies in fifty nine degrees 
twenty-one minutes and thirty ſeconds of North latitude (z). 
Between the two iſles there is a very ſafe and commodious road 
for fiſhing veſſels (w). 

AT a league weſt from Eda, and four north eaſt from Po- 
mona, we find the iſland of Ecr1isa or EGILSHA, three 
miles long, and about one broad, a fair and fruitful country 
for its ſize, diſtinguiſhed by a neat little church dedicated to, 
and in which it is ſaid lies the body of, St. Magnus, the pa- 
tron of theſe iſles (x). Half a league ſouth weſt from Egilſha, 
and about the ſame diſtance north eaſt from Pomona, lies 
Wire, in Latin VERA, two miles in length, and one in 
breadth ; very fertile in barley and graſs, but without peat, 
with which it is ſupplied from the other iſlands (3). Two 
miles ſouth from Wire, about the ſame diſtance north weſk 
from Shapinſha, and half a league north eaſt from Pomona, 


lies the ſmall iſland of GiARSA, two miles long, and one 


(n) Here is a pregnant inſtance of the improvements that might be made in 
theſe iſles, more eſpecially in regard to the fiſnery.— (e) Camdeni Britan. p. 848. 
Wallace, p. 12.—(p) Ben, Blaeu, Monteith.-(g) MS. account, in which it is 
ſaid, that for ri hneſs of ſoil, and mildneſs of climate, this is not inferior to auy 
of the Orkneys.—(r) This had been long before a place of great ſtrength. 
(s) MS, account compared with Mackenzie's map.—(f) Wallace, p. 13.— 
(2) MS, account compared with Mackenzie's map.—(w) Ben, Blaeu, Mon- 
teith.—-(x) Some write this Egliſa, and interpret it Eecleſiæ Inſula, i. e. Kirk 


Iſland, from the veneration paid to the church of St. Magnus, — (5) Ben, Blaeu, 
Mon:eith, Wallace, | Mz 
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broad, with a ſugar loaf hill in the middle {z). Part of this 
iſle running out in a peninſula on the eaſt ſide, makes what is 
called the Hen of Giarſa, between which and the body of the 
land there is a commodious little creek. 

A VERY narrow ſound ſeparates Pomona from Rovusa, 
which lies north from it, and is a large ſquare iſland, between 
four and five miles in length from north to ſouth, and four 
from weſt to caſt (a). It is mountainous on the weſt, and on 
the ſouth fide as well as on the middle, but flat and fertile in 
graſs on the coaſts (5%. There 1s a great deal of heath, and 
abundance of peat on this iſland, with which many of the 
neighbouring ifles are ſupplied. It is well ſtored with cattle, 
ſheep, rabbits, fowl, and fiſh, and is very healthy and plea- 
ſant (c). It is divided an the eaſt by a {trait about a mile broad, 
called Howa Sound, from Egilſha, which affords a paſſage tg 
the ſhips bound to and from Iceland, and by another ſtraj; 
called Wire Sound, from that little iſland (c). Between 
Rouſa, and the north weſt point of Pomona, lies the little iſle 
of ALHALLOW or INHALLOW, about a mile in circumfe- 
rence ; and for its ſize neither infertile or unpleaſant (e). 

THE bare deſcription of theſe iſlands, ſhort and ſimple as it 
is, will be abundantly ſufficient to ſhew that the Orkneys arc 
very far from being mean or inconſiderable even in point of 
territory or extent (/); ſince taken together they are equal to 
the county of Huntingdon in South Britain (g); of much the 
ſame ſize with the principality of Neufchatel in Switzer- 
land (4) ; and not at all inferior in this reſpect to Zealand, 
which is the third of the United Provinces (1). In point of 
ſituation, theſe iſlands have alſo many, and thoſe very ſingular 
advantages. They are in the very centre of trade, or ai 


(2) MS, account compared with the map.—(a) Ben, Blaeu, Monteith.— 
(5) Some of theſe mountains produce tolerable graſs, and though a great part 
of the iſle is uncultivated, the ſoil is not naturally barren.—(c) There is near 
the middle of Rouſa, a lake, from which runs a (tieam that may deſerve the 
name of a river.,—-(d) Monteich, MS, account compared with Mackenzie's map. 
te) Ben, Blaeu, Monteith, Wallace, MS. account.—(f) The Texell and other 
ſmall iſlands in the province of North Holland, not in ſize more than one third 
of the Orkneys, are full of towns, people, and wealth, though they pay more in 
annual taxes to the ftates than the whole rental of our iſles amount to. This 
they are enabled to do, by the greet reſort of ſhipping, the conſtant induſtry of 
the inhabitants, and the ſingular attention of government to promote their in- 
duſtry, and to lee it properly rewarded.— (g) This ſmall inland county pay: 
more to the land tax than the whole annual produce of the Orkneys.—(h) L'Etat 
de la Suiſſe, p. 241. This country is more populous, and the people ive more 
at their eaſe, though an inland ſpot, and the ſoil and climate very indifferent. 
(i) There are no natural impediments to prevent our Britiſh from becoming in 
every reſpect as conſiderable as thoſe iſlands which form this Dutch province, 
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jeaſt might be made to all the northern kingdoms of Eu- 
rope (4); lie open at all ſeaſons for the navigation to and from 
America (1); and are ſeated in the middle between the Shet- 
land and the Weſtern Iſlands; to which we may add, that 
veſſels from them may run down with equa] facility either on 
the eaſt or on the weſt ſide of Great Britain Cn). 

Bur this ſubje& may be, and ſurely on all the principles of 
humanity, juſtice, and ſound policy 1t deſerves to be, placed 
in a ſtronger and more conſpicuous point of light (). For 
though hitherto little conſidered, theſe remote iſlands are moſt 
conveniently and happily diſpoſed, from their different ſizes 
and circumſtances (o), for the introduction of many valuable 
commodities from foreign countries to increaſe the number of 
their materials; and the ſame method might be uſed for the 
improvement of their own breed of horſes, ſwine, ſheep, goats, 
and black cattle (p). Thus ſupplied with the means of an eaſy 
and plentiful ſubſiſtence, together with an additional ſtock of 
commodities, proper to exerciſe their (kill; their labour, and 
their application (9); and the preſent inhabitants being inſtruct- 
ed by a few famili:s ſent and ſettled amongſt them for that pur- 
Poſe (r); theſe iſles, in the ſpace of a few years, would be 
made, what it is the undoubted intereſt of Britain they ſhould 
be made (g, the ſeats of a variety of manufactures (?); by the 
help of which, the people who dwell there would quickly be 
enabled to carry on a beneficial and extenſive foreign trace (; 


(&) If therefore manufactures were introduced and eſtabliſhed in theſe iſles 
they would find markets for them at no great diſtance. —(/) If at the ſame time 
we conſider the facility of correſpondence, we iecolle@ the abundance of raw 
commodities in une country, the number of inhabitants, of courſe the cheapneſs 
of labour in the other, and that the people of both are ſubje&s of the ſame 
prince; it will not be difficult to diſcover, that by very eaſy methods, and with 
very little aſſiſtance, many and mighty advantages might be procured to Great 
Britain, — (n) Ships from the port of Kirkwall, arrive commonly in fourteen or 
fifteen, and with a fair wind lometimes in leſs than five days in the river of 
Thames.—(n) Numbers in theſe iſtes labour hard, and fare ſtill more hardly; 
theſe ſhould certainly be relieved : they are loyal ſubjects to the Britiſh govern- 
ment, and have thereby a right to its attention. Any aſſiſtance given to them, 
would in its conſequences contribute highly and extenſively to the general wel- 
fare. —(e) The multitude which in their preſent circumſtances they actually 
maintain, is an invincible preof of their capacity for improvement — 9) In the 
former ſecion theſe points have been fully inſiſted upon.—(q) Particular plans 
ſhould be firſt carefully adapted to, and, that once done, vigorouſly and ſteadily 
purſued in every iſland. —(r) This might be with facility effected by methods 
that have been already mentioned.—(s) An increaſe of property procured by 
induſtry, though in the remoteſt province, will be felt by an increaſe of de- 
mands, through the whole community.— (:) Which, from a great concurrence 
of favourable circumſtances, would beat out thoſe of our rivals in all the 
northern markets,—(«) Without which no iſland ever became, and with which 
there is no ifle but may become conſiderable. 
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more eſpecially if to, or rather previous to, all theſe conſide- 
rations, we add, that which is indeed the moſt obvious im- 
provement, their entering into, and ſteadily purſuing what was 
intended them by Nature, almoſt every kind of fiſhery Cu. 

TRE poſſibility of embracing moſt, if not all theſe means, 
of emerging from want and inſignificance, we truſt has been 
in a great meaſure demonſtrated in the foregoing ſection (x); 
and if a few vigorous ſteps were once taken in order to give a 
beginning to any of theſe, it would ſoon change the face of 
affairs in the Orkneys. We ſhould then gradually ſee, what 
ſurely was the deſign of Providence, every iſland, holm, and 
rock, applied to ſome uſeful purpoſe; and the people being 
enabled and encouraged to be induſtrious, would, ſeizing with 
alacrity what they have ſo long and ardently ſighed for, be- 
come aQtive in agriculture, fiſhing, manual arts, navigation, 
and commerce, and of courſe from their vigorous exertion of 
their own induſtry, eaſy and happy (5). As the natural and 
infallible conſequence of ſuch a change, inſtead of their being 
as they are of little uſe even to themſelves, and ſcarce at all 
known to the inhabitants of the ſouthern parts of Britain ; it 
would, in no very long ſpace, bring their numerous iſlands to 
be eſteemed a very valuable and profitable province of the 
Britiſh empire (z); as will more fully appear from the ſubſc- 
quent part of this ſection. 

Wr will therefore conclude this account of the Orkneys, 
and their inhabitants, with ſome particulars relating. to their 
natural, commercial, and civil hiſtory, which may be de— 
pended upon, and which are all that is neceſſary to compleat 
the deſign of ſhewing, that as we have more than once aſſerted, 
they are really capable of Pe rendered much more conſidera- 
ble than they are in their preſent ſituation, and of far greater 


(20) If any doubt ſhould ariſe as to the finding markets for all this fiſh, let it 
be obſerved that many hundred veſſels come annually from other countries to 
fiſh on theſe coaſts, and then ſail with their cargoes, which might undoubtedly 
be furniſhed much cheaper by theſe iſlanders, who have the fiſh, and might 
have ſalt at home; and are beſides nearer to many of theſe already found mar- 
kets.—-(x) In ſubjects ſo cloſely conneQted as thoſe are that compoſe this and 
the foregoing ſeAion, though almolt unavoidable, yet the greateſt care has 
been taken to avoid repetitions.—{ y) For all which means of advancing their 
own intereſts, they have both talents and inclinations, if ſome few obſtacles 
were removed,—(z) Theſe points were long ago inſiſted upon by Sir William 
Monſon, and after him by Mr. Smith. Both of theſe gentlemen excellent 
judges, and who both of them ſpoke from what they had themſelves obſerved, 
* both viſited theſe iſles, and agreeing exactly in their notions as to their 
utility and importance, 
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utility to the general intereſts of theſe kingdoms, than any 
even of our beſt informed ſtateſmen, ſeem to have hitherto 
thought them (a). 

THe climate, notwithſtanding their northern ſituation, 1s 
far from being either ſevere or unpleaſant. The longeſt day 
is about eighteen hours, the ſun then riſing ſeven minutes be- 
fore three, and ſetting as many minutes after nine (5). It has 
been ſaid, that from the Hill of Hoy, the body of the ſun 
may about Midſummer be feen at midnight; which 1s, as the 
lights derived from aſtronomy convince us, no better tnan a 
fable (c). But it 1s true, that in clear weather for near two 
months in ſummer, the twilight is ſtrong enough to read by 
through the whole night (d). But notwithſtanding this length 
of the day, the heat from the obliqueneſs of the ſun's rays, 
and from ſeveral other cauſes, is not, in ſummer, ſo great as 
upon the continent; and from the vapours of the ſurrounding 


ſea, the cold in winter is in the like manner very ſenſibly di- 


miniſhed (e). 'The winds are in general briſk rather than 
boiſterous, and they are not ſubject trequently either to ſtorms 
or calms (7). When it blows from any of the points to the 
weſt, it brings foul weather, and fair and dry, when it blows 
from the eaſt. From the month of Auguſt to that of March, 
the winds are commonly welt ; from March to May, they 
blow from the north eaft to the north; and from May to Au- 
guſt, the ſouth and ſouth eaſt winds prevail (g). The ſpring 


is tolerably forward, the ſummer moderately hot, the autumn 


hazy, and the winter mild, attended with much more rain 
than ſnow, which ſeldom falls long or riſes high, neither are 
froſts more frequent, and never very intenſe (4). Thunder is 
more common in winter than in ſummer. The northern lights, 


(a) It muſt be allowed that the Lords of the Admiralty ſhewed a juſt cone 
cern for the intereſts of the merchants, by fi:{t di:eting Mr. Mackenzie's ſur- 
vey, and afterwards peimitting him to make his charts public; and it is with 
2 diſintereſted view to recommend theſe iſles and their inhabitants to the at- 
tention and protection of a Britiſh adminiſtration, that they have been ſo large- 
ly inſiſted on hete,—(') Wallace, p. 3. Mackenzie, MS. account.—(c) It is 
aſſerted by the author of the account publiſhed by Blaeu, p. 139, who adds, 
that people went thither every year to ſee this phenomenon, which he deſ- 
Cribes as an obſcure cloud veiling the body of the ſun, from half an hour after 
eleven to half an hour after one, when he ſays it riſes. It is neceſſary to re- 
mark this talſchood, becauſe it has been often tranſcribed.— (4) Wallace, 
Mackenzie, MS. account.—(e) Theſe known effects of an inſular ſituation, 
are as conſpicuous in the Feroe Iles, lying three degrees more to the north; 
where, by the way, the natives affirm the ſun on the longeſt day riſes ſeven mi- 
nutes after two, and ſets fifty-three minutes after nine.—(f) MS. account. 
—(z) It is to be underſtood that this is commonly, not conſtantly, the courſe 
of the weather, which is here, as well as elſewhere, very variable.— (%) Mr. 


Mackenzie has given a very clear and curious account of theſe lights, to which 
bhe reader is referred, 
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or Aurora Borealis, are frequent, and ſometimes the Whole 
ſky is as much illuminated by them as at other times by the 
moon (i). The ſea is often violently agitated ſo as to riſe 
thirty or forty yards againſt the rocks, even when the wind i; 
not high. Miſts and fogs are not common; but the weather 
is often dark and hazy, from the vapours riſing out of the 
ſurrounding ſeas, which rather affects thoſe on ſhipboard, than 
the inhabitants (H. 

Wx have already taken notice, that not above four of theſe 
iſlands can be called mountainous, though there is at leaſt one 
hill or conſiderable eminence in each of them ()) On theſe 
hills there is much heath, and ſome graſs, and at the bottom 
of them very rich paſture (mz). The ſoil is various, not onl 
in different iflands, but alſo in almoft every one of them, 
In ſome places black earth, in others clay, in ſome loam, in 
ſome moſly, in others ſtony ; but the moſt general is ſand (). 
The ſand, even where it is pure, when enriched with ſea ware 
proves very fertile, as do moſt of the other foils when properly 
manured, and cultivated with care (%. The earth 1s almoſt 
in every place but thin, and lies either upon a ſolid rock, 
or in ſome places, on what is interpoſed between the ſoil and 
rock, a tiff clay (p). They uſe light ploughs, drawn by two 
er by four horſes, or by two horſes and two cows. They 
are no ſtrangers to incloſures; but it is allowed, that much of 
their common land, and many of their moors, which in their 
preſent ſtate are of little value, might be taken in, and 
rendered good meadow ground (4). It is alſo thought that 
foreign graſſes would ſucceed very well here; and in conſe— 
quence of this, their cattle would be better fed, and grow 
to a larger ſize (r) The more ſkilfu} and obſerving farmers 
acknowledge, Providence has wiſely eſtabliſhed a perfect har- 
mony between their foil and climate; fo thai if it was hotter 


(i) Wallace, Mackenzie, MS accougt.—-(k) The purity of the air is one of 
the great bleſſings beſtowed by Providence on theſe iſlands, where the people 
in general are healthy, the women remarkable for their fecundity and many of 
both ſexes live long, and without feeling the infirmities of old age. See ſome 
extraordinary inftances in Wallace, p. 64, 65.—(!) Theſe are called Wart or 
Ward Hills, from the beacons ereQed on them, to which they ſet fire on the 
approach of an enemy's ſquadron,—-{m) Wallace, Mackenzie, MS, account, 
(=) Blaeu, Monteith, Wallace.—(s) The ſame huſbandry with like ſuccels 1s 
practiſed in the Feroe iflands, But Sir George Mackenzie, Philoſophical 
Tranſactions, No. 117, p. 396, intimates, that this manure in a couric of 

ears depreciates the grain, and thickens the huſks both of oats and barley, 
1 may deſerve inquiry, whether theſe effects may not proceed from the 
ploughing and ſowing the ſame land continually without allowing it any reſt ? 
— ) Ben, Blaev, Wallace, p. 8.—(g) If theſe were divided and improved, 
it would enable the inhabitants to raiſe more cattle, which is the ſubſtance theſe 
people moſt afſect.— (r) There ſeems to be no doubt, that with dry feeding 
their beef might be rendered as firm and fit for ſalt, as it is allowed to be fine 
grained and well taſted, | 


or 
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or drier, or colder or more wet, every thing would ſucceed 
worſe {s), "The want of peats in ſome places, and their diſ- 
tance in others, occaſions a great loſs of time and labour in 
cutting and fetching them, and this is augmented by the ſea- 
ſon of cutting them, which being at the approach of har- 
veſt, is therefore an evil and inconvenience which they very 
ſenſibly feel (7). 

LIMESTONE has been found in ſeveral of theſe iſlands, of 
which much lime may be made, that would prove an excellent 
manure (. Grey ſtone they have in all the iſlands in abun— 
dance, with good quarries of tree ſtone and flate. Marble and 
alabaſter have been alſo found in the neighbourhood of Birſa, 
in Pomona, or the main land, but are not wrought. Rich lead 
ore has been certainly found in many places, and as ſome fay, 
tin and copper ; but hitherto none of their mines have been 
wrought (w). We have ſpoke ſufficiently of peats, which are 
the fuel of the country; but, as has been already hinted, it 
would certainly be a great advantage to the people, it they 
could be ſo ſupplicd with coals as to make leſs uſe of them (x). 
Their incloſed fields produce much graſs ; but with a little care 
they might have much more, and good hay, of which the 
make but very little/y). Beans and peas ſucceed perfectly 
well, more eſpecially the white ſort of the latter (z). Cabbages, 
turnips, parſnips, carrots, ſkirrets, and indeed all vegetables, 
come to great perfection; and their artichokes, in point of 
ſire and ſweetneſs, equal, if not exceed, any to be found in 
Britain (a). They have a variety of medicinal and other herbs, 
of ſome of which conſiderable uſe might be made (5) As to 
corn, they have only two forts, oats and bere, and theſe but of 
an inferior quality; which, however, might be mended b 
proper culture, as the land is very fertile, producing from fix 


(s) MS. Account.— (t) It would therefore be in many reſpects a ſignal bene + 
fit to the inhabitants, if (as a quantity of wool is annually allowed to the peo- 
ple of Guernſey, & c.) they were permitted to import a reaſonable ſupply of 
coals, free from duty, reſtraining them (to prevent frauds) to certain ports,— 
(u) They have alſo plenty of marle, and rich coral land, which in Cornwall is 
found to fertilize the pooreſt grounds wonderfully. —(w) Wallace, p. 43, where 
he aſcribes this to their poverty; to which we may likewile add their want of 
fuel, —-(x) We have already teen at what period turf was introduced; and 
before that time probably the people uſed wood.—(y) There is no improve— 
ment more likely to ſucceed with care than this, and none would be of greater 
importance to this country — (z) It is a general rule, that whatever requires a 


long ſummer to ripen, or is ſpoiled by wind and rain in the autumn, is unfit 


for this climate.—(a) Wallace, p. 35, and confirmed by all who have viſited 
theſe iſlands.— (6) That kind of grals, from which in Poland they collect a 
kind of yellow leed, not inferior to millet, is common here; where probably 
that grain, which is preferable to any they have, would likewiſe thrive. Tor- 
mentil, the roots of which are fo uſeful in tanning, is no leſs common; the 


lame may with truth be ſaid of madder, of fuch conſequence in dye- 
ing, 


to 
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or Aurora Borealis, are frequent, and ſometimes the whole 
ſky is as much illuminated by them as at other times by the 
moon (i). The ſea is often violently agitated ſo as to riſe 
thirty or forty yards againſt the rocks, even when the wind is 
not high. Miſts and fogs are not common; but the weather 
is often dark and hazy, from the vapours riſing out of the 
ſurrounding ſeas, which rather affects thoſe on ſhipboard, than 
the inhabitants (4). 

Wx have already taken notice, that not above four of theſe 
iſlands can be called mountainous, though there is at leaſt one 
hill or conſiderable eminence in each of them (/) On theſe 
hills there is much heath, and ſome graſs, and at the bottom 
of them very rich paſture (m). The foil is various, not on 
in different iſlands, but alſo in almoft every one of them, 
In ſome places black earth, in others clay, in ſome loam, in 
ſome molly, in others ſtony ; but the moſt general is ſand (. 
The ſand, even where it is pure, when enriched with ſea ware 
proves very fertile, as do moſt of the other ſoils when properly 
manured, and cultivated with care (%%. The earth 1s almot 
in every place but thin, and lies either upon a ſolid rock, 
or in ſome places, on what is interpoſed between the ſoil and 
rock, a ſtiff clay (p). They uſe light ploughs, drawn by two 
or by four horſes, or by two horſes and two cows. They 
are no ſtrangers to incloſures; but it is allowed, that much of 
their common land, and many of their moors, which in their 
preſent ſtate are of little value, might be taken in, and 
rendered good meadow ground (). It is alſo thought that 
foreign graſſes would ſucceed very well here; and in conſe- 
quence of this, their cattle would be better fed, and grow 
to a larger ſtze(r) The more ſkilfu} and obſerving farmer: 
acknowledge, Providence has wiſely eſtabliſhed a perfect har- 
mony between their foil and climate; fo thai if it was hotter 


(i) Wallace, Mackenzie, MS accougt.-(k) The purity of the air is one cf 
the great bleſſings beſtowed by Providence on theſe iſlands, where the peopie 
in general are healthy, the women remarkable for their fecundity and many 9 
both ſexes live long, and without feeling the infirmities of old age. See ſore 
extraordinary inftances in Wallace, p. 64, 65.—(!) Theſe are called Wart or 
Ward Hills, from the beacons erected on them, to which they ſet fire on the 
approach of an enemy's ſquadron.— (n] Wallace, Mackenzie, MS, account. 

() Blaeu, Monteith, Wallace.— (e) The ſame huſbandry with like ſuccels is 
 practifed in the Peroe iſlands, But Sir George Mackenzie, Philoſophical 
TranſaCtions, No. 117, p. 396, intimates, that this manure in a courſc of 

ears depreciates the grain, and thickens the huſks both of oats and barley. 
it may deſerve inquiry, whether theſe effects may not proceed from the 
ploughing and ſowing ns ſame land continually without allowing it any reſt ? 
-)] Ben, Blaev, Wallace, p. 8.—(g) If theſe were divided and improved, 


it would enable the inhabitants to raiſe more cattle, which is the ſubſtance theſe 


pcople moſt aſſect.— (r) There ſeems to be no doubt, that with dry feeding 


their beef might be rendered as firm and fit for ſalt, as it is allowed to be fins 
grained and weil taſted. 


or 
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or drier, or colder or more wet, every thing would ſucceed 
worſe {s). "The want of peats in ſome places, and their diſ- 
tance in others, occaſions a great loſs of time and labour in 
cutting and fetching them, and this is augmented by the ſea- 
ſon of cutting them, which being at the approach of har- 
veſt, is therefore an evil and inconvenience which they very 
ſenfibly feel (9. 

LIMESTONE has been found in ſeveral of theſe iſlands, of 
which much lime may be made, that would prove an excellent 
manure (u). Grey ſtone they have in all the iſlands in abun- 
dance, with good quarries of tree ſtone and late. Marble and 
alabaſter have been alſo found in the neighbourhood of Birſa, 
in Pomona, or the main land, but are not wrought. Rich lead 
ore has been certainly found in many places, and as ſome fay, 
tin and copper ; but hitherto none of their mines have been 
wrought (w). We have ſpoke ſufficiently of peats, which are 
the fuel of the country; but, as has been already hinted, it 
would certainly be a great advantage to the people, it they 
could be ſo ſupplied with coals as to make leſs uſe of them (x). 
Their incloſed fields produce much graſs; but with a little care 
they might have much more, and good hay, of which the 
make but very little y). Beans and peas ſucceed perfectly 
well, more eſpecially the white ſort of the latter (z). Cabbages, 
turnips, parſnips, carrots, ſkirrets, and indeed all vegetables, 
come to great perfection; and their artichokes, in point of 
ſire and ſweetneſs, equal, if not exceed, any to be found in 
Britain (a). They have a variety of medicinal and other herbs, 
of ſome of which conſiderable uſe might be made (5) As to 
corn, they have only two forts, oats and bere, and theſe but of 
an inferior quality; which, however, might be mended b 
proper culture, as the land is very fertile, producing from ſix 


(s) MS. Account.— (f) It would therefore be in many re ſpects a ſignal bene 


fit to the inhabitants, if (as a quantity of wool is annually allowed to the peo- 
ple of Guernley, Sc.) they were permitted to import a reaſonable ſupply of 
coals, free from duty, reſtraining them (to prevent frauds) to certain ports,— 
(u) They have alſo plenty of marle, and rich coral land, which in Cornwall is 
found to fertilize the pooreſt grounds wonderfully. —(w) Wallace, p. 43, where 
he aſcribes this to their poverty; to which we may likewiſe add their want of 
fuel, —(x) We have already ſeen at what period turf was introduced; and 
before that time probably the people uſed wood.—(y) There is no improve- 
ment more likely to ſucceed with care than this, and none would be of greater 
importance to this country — (2) It is a general rule, thit whatever requires 4 


long ſummer to ripen, or is ſpoiled by wind and rain in the autumn, is unfit 


for this climate.—(a) Wallace, p. 35, and confirmed by all who have viſited 
theſe iſlands.—(b) That kind of grals, from which in Poland they collect a 
kind of yellow ſeed, not inferior to millet, is common here; where probably 
that grain, which is preferable to any they have, would likewiſe thrive. Tor- 
mentil, che roots of which are fo uſeful in tanning, is no leſs common; the 


lame may with truth be ſaid of madder, of fuch conſequence in dye- 
ing, 


to 
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to eight and ſometimes ten quarters of the latter upon an 
acre (c). They have tolerable apples, and their pears are ſome. 
times very fine, as well as very large; and if they have no o. 
ther fruit, the fault does not ſo much lie in either the ſoil or 
the climate, as in their negligence and want of attention (4) 
Trees have certainly grown here, for their roots are frequent! 
dug up; and no doubt, in the larger iſlands, they might with 
ſkill and induſtry be made to grow again (e). 

THEY have horſes, which though ſmall are very ſtrong, and 
remarkably full of ſpirit; their oxen and cows afford excellent 
beef for preſent conſumption, and might be much improved, 
if they were better fed. They have abundance of ſheep ; but 
their mutton in general is very indifferent, becauſe the creatures 
are ſuffered to feed on ſea ware; but where they are kept in 
incloſures their fleſh is very fine. Swine they have in plenty, 
and their pork is very good; they have alſo abundance of 
rabbits (f). They have no deers, hares, or foxes; and tle 
inhabitants value their country on its breeding no venomous 
creatures. Tame, wild, and water fowl, in vaſt variety and 
abundance, more eſpecially pigeons, moor fowl, plover of all 
ſorts,-land rails, ſnipes, curlews, ducks, geeſe, ſwans, and 
herons. There are alſo eagles and very fine hawks (g). 

Ix every iſland there is plenty of freſh water, in ſprings, 
brooks, and in ſome ifles lochs. The laſt are generally ſpcab- 
ing but ſmall, abounding however with trouts of ſeveral kinds, 
and eels. No country affords more or better of every kind f 
ſhell fiſh, particularly oyſters as large as any in Europe, and 
lobſters not inferior to thoſe of Norway (4). Cod, ling, cod 
fiſn, haddock, ſkate, turbot, mackerell, &c. are in the greateſt 
plenty upon their coaſts. Numbers of otters and ſeals are ay- 
nually killed amongſt the rocks, and porpoiſes and whale: 
are ſometimes caſt upon the ſhore (i). The people through 
Poverty, and the want of proper boats, cannot apply themſelve: 
to the fiſhery, farther than is requiſite for their home conſump- 


fe) Wallace, Mackenzie, MS. Account.—(d) This ſeems ſufficiently ** 
warrant our hopes, that an improved huſpandry might be attended with the 
happieſt effe&s.—(e) When induſtry ſhall have introduced plenty, and thereby 
raiſed the ſpirits of the people, this will no doubt be attempted. —( f) Bleu, 
Wallace, Mackenzie.—{ g) Wallace, p. 47. The King's Falconer has a tee © 
Ewenty pounds annually for taking the hawks, and a hen or dog (except 1omn* 
privileged places) out of every houſe in the country.—(h) The dealers in lob 
Rers at Harwich propoſed ſome years ſince a contract, which would have 
been beneficial to the people of Orkney, if ſome accidents that intervened bad 
not hindered its being carried into execution, It were to be wiſhed the) 
would attempt ſending lobſters to London. 

„ Ben, Bleau, Wallace, &c, 


tion, 
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gon, of which, in point of proviſions, a third if not an half 
i taken out of the ſea ; but formerly, when their circumſtances 
were better, they ſalted, dried, and exported a great deal (#). 
Tux people of Orkney are in general ſtout, robuſt, and ac- 
tive, many of them remarkably tall, and well-proportioned, 
with fair and florid complexions, for which they were ancient- 
ly famous (/). The women are handſome, modeſt, and excel- 
lent houſewives. Buchanan, and other writers of his age, 
charged them with being hard drinkers, but at the ſame time 
allow that they did not carry this exceſs ſo far as drunken- 
neſs (n). At preſent they are in general eſteemed to be a very 
civil, courteous, ſedate, well-diſpoſed people, chearful without 
levity, religious without enthuſiaſm, and without any remarka- 
ble blemiſh, if we except too great warineſs, that borders on 
ſuſpicion (n). The gentlemen have good houſes upon their 
eſtates, owing to an old cuſtom, when every man who acquired 
a property thought it became him to build; and after the re- 
formation, their biſhops were remarkable for this practice (o). 
The farmers live ſcattered over the iſlands, and for the moit 
part are rather better lodged than thoſe are on the continent; but 
their diet is coarſe and ſcanty, and the common people in gene- 
ral work very hard for a bare ſubſiſtence, and that too, in its 
kind, very indifferent. They build their own dwellings, make 
their own cloaths, and have a natural aptneſs to manufaQures, 
and would undoubtedly ſucceed in all ſuch as are proper for 
them, if they had the means of introducing them at home, and 
of carrying them abroad to market. Their fituation, their man- 
ner of life, and their ſubſiſting ſo much as they are obliged to 
do upon fiſh, makes them by continual practice, very dextrous 
and intrepid ſeamen, which might become a great national ad- 
vantage, if they had any means of maintaining themſelves 
comfortably in their own, inſtead of being compelled, by 
the ſharp ſpur of neceſſity, to {eek a living in other coun- 


tries (p). 


() This ſhews that with a little aſſiſtance they might with ſucceſs reſume 
their fiſheries; and on this the Earl of Morton inſiſted in his petition, (/) Po- 
Iyd. Virgilii Anglicz Hiſt, lib. i. They are of ſtature tall, almoſt al ways found 
in body and mind, living generally to a great age, though they feed chiefly 
upon fiſh, Boethius ſays, that in his time they lived long, enjoyed an unin— 
terrupted ſtate of health, ſo that the uſe of phyſic was little if at all known 
amongſt them. He adds, in their bodies they are robuſt, and have very fair 
countenances.—{m) H. Boeth. Scotorum Regni Deſcript. fol. 9. b. Buchan. 
Rerum Scoticar. Hiſt. lib. 1.—(n) Wallace, Mackenzie, MS. Account.— (32) 
Monteith, Blaeu, maps of theſe Iſlands.— (5) If for the ſake of profit they go 
into ſoreign countries, we loſe the people and their poſterity ;- and if they re- 
move to any part of Britain, by their betaking themſelves to other methods of 
life, we loſe the ſeamen ; Whereas, if Orkney was only as populous as it 
once was, and it might be more ſo, the public might at any time draw from 
thence ten thouſand expert and hardy ſailors, 
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THE1R old conſtitution was in many, indeed in moſt re. 
ſpects, a very good one. They paid but a ſmall tribute to the 
kings of Norway. Their earl had his demeſnes, and other re- 
venues, which his reſidence in Pomona, and their trade with 
the northern nations, rendered very light and eaſy (g). The 
rent of church lands and tythes, which ſupported the clergy, 
though raiſed upon the people, were alſo ſpent amongſi 
them G); and as to the municipal laws and courts of juſtice, 
they were in the hands of a chief magiſtrate, and ſubordinate 
officers elected by the people. The good effects of this form 
of rule were very viſible in the improvement of the country, 
the plentiful] hving of the people, and their numbers in ever 
iſland, of all which the monuments that remain put theſe fad: 
out of doubt (s). At prefent they have a ſheriff, who diſtri. 
butes juſtice, and ſeveral gentlemen in the commiſſion of 
the peace. The county has a repreſentative in parliament, 
and Kirkwall likewiſe ſends a member in conjunction with 
four other boroughs Cf). In reference to eccleſiaſtical affairs, 
they have a provincial ſynod, three preſbyteries, twenty-eight 
pariſhes, and theſe are ſupplied by eighteen minifters. It ha; 
been computed that there are three thouſand eight hundred and 
twenty families, and twenty-three thouſand inhabitants in theſe 
iſles (vu). Their dreſs is atter the Scots mode, and they like- 
wiſe ſpeak the Scots language, their old language, called Norns, 
being now nearly, if not entirely, worn out. 

As to the produce of theſe iſles, it ariſes in the firft place 
from their agriculture and grazing. The former produces 
grain, malt, and mea}, a very large proportion of which ge: 
for the payment of the crown rent, and is annually exported; 
which, when they have had bad harveſts, brings great diſtre(:, 


(] So long as they retained their old government, and what they paid e 
its tupport circulated among them, they throve, and were content. But 
the foregoing hiſtory ſhews, from the time that the public revenue was exact! 
trom them, and carricd out of the country, they gradually declined in the. 
circumſtances, grew poor and uneaſy, dejected and unhappy.—(r) The church 
men being natives, aud living in the country, whatever they reccived, by tic! 
buildings and hoſpitality, entered again into circulation, and from hence ile 
commons feli no great inconvenience from what they paid, and conſidered i}.v/z 
edifices {as in truth they were) as acquiſitions to and ornaments of their cour- 
try.— ) The caſtles now demoliſhed, the churches and Chapels now dilvled, 
aud the account given in Blaeu, that in the laſt century, on a general muſter, 
there appeared (Without any prejudice to huſbandry, grazing, or fiſheries) ten 
thouſand men able to bear arms, and even then theſe Ifles were far om 
being in the beft condition, muſt be looked upon as inconteſtible evidenccs in 
{upport of what is aſſerted in the text.—(z}) Theſe are the boroughs of Taint, 
Dingwall, Dornock, and Wick.—(z) The number here ſtated from Mr. Mac- 
kenzie's Survey, is of ſuch only as are entered on the miniſters rolls, as having 
been catechized ; but upon a ſtrict inquiry into ſeveral pariſhes, the proportion 
has been found to ſtand thus; in a pariſh conſiſting of 853, there were 613 02 
that lift, and 240 under the age at which they are uſually catechized, that !: 
between nine and ten years old, and thereſore the u ue aumber of fouls in the? 
Elles is 32,039. 
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1nd is at all times a hardſhip upon the people (w). They like- 
wiſe export beef and butter, though the latter 1s really no beiter 
tan greaſe, to the amount of about eight hundred barrels, or 
more properly half barrels, of one hundred weight each, per 
annum, and about one halt of this, we are told, alſo gocs in 
ay ment of rent (x). It js not to be underſtood from hence 
that in Orkney there is any natural defect in this coramodity, 
for few countries afford better butter than in good familics is 
made here for their own conſumption ; but the great quantity 
required and the low price allowed are the cauſes ihat depreciate 
the quality of the reſt ()). They likewiſe export a good deal} 
of linen yarn and ſome cloth (z), worſted, coarſe woollen goods, 
and very fine ſtockings, which, with calves, rabbits, otters, and 
ſeal ſkins, and ſome feathers, make up the reſt of their commo= 
dities (a). Before the union, though they had undoubtedly 
fs trade, they had more money, or at leaſt an appearance of 
more money, in conſequence of their drawing a balance in 
caſh, which circulated in their different coins through theſe 
iſles, from all the northern nations with whom they traded (+), 
Now though they have ſtil; ame trade with Hamburgh and 
Norway, and alſo wich Spain and Portugal (c); yet their princi- 
pa} correſpondence is with Leith and Newcaſtle, in conſequence 
of their having diſcovered a new reſource in kelp (d), of which 
they export annually upwards of a thouſand tons. It is this 
valuable article enables them to procure ſuch conveniencies as 
they moſt affect, and a ſmall balance in caſh beſides, which 
with the expences of foreign ſeamen at Kirkwall and Stromnets 
furniſhes what little money they have (e), and is an inconteſti- 


(w) The people in C:-kney, through want of money, which ariſes from ihe 
want of trade, pay their rents in barley, malt, and oatmeal. —(+) MS. Ac 
count. —(y) This Orkney greaſe, as it is commonly called, is a commodi y, 
which at its preſent price is in great demand, and therefore we need not wonder 
they do not endeavour to make it better,—{z) This linen yarn and cloth are 

lent to Leith, Newcaſtle, and other ports in the north of England witn their 

kelp—(a) As to the quantities of theſe, no diſtin accounts have been obta::- 
ed; but in all theſg articles great improvements might be made,—(6b) Thr i: 
great commerce in thoſe days was with Norway in corn and meal; tothe Hans 
towns, viz. Bremen, Hamburgh, and Dautzick, to which they carried fiſh, fith- 
vil, woolen ſtuffs and butter. The greateſt part of theſe commodities they fol 
for ready money, and this being carried home, became, as is {aid in the text. 
the current coin in the Orkneys.—(c) To Norway they ſend grain and meal, 
and bring tar and timber from thence, —{d) Before the union they had no inter- 
courſe with England, from whence they now furniſh themſelves with numerou: 
articles for home conſurnption, in return for their kelp, which is neceſſary ta 
the beneßcial manufactures of aliom, ſoap, and glaſs. It is evident therefore 
that this commerce is alike advantageous to oth countries, and of courſe it 1 
the intereſt of both to encourage and extend it.—(e) To theſe we add the 
wages of three or four hund ed ſeamen, employed by the lociety in carrying on 
tac white herring fiſhery, 


. ; | ! ductive 


ble proof of what an increaſed and well directed induſtry, pro-. 
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ductive of an extenſive trade, would do, if theſe could be pro- 
cured, and that without much difficulty. And that theſe, hy 
a reaſonable degree of public attention, and with very ſmall 
aſſiſtance, may be obtained, ſhall to every capable and candid 
reader be rendered very apparent. 

IT is from the foregoing account of theſe iſles and their pro. 
duce rendered manifeſt, that there are ſufficient material; in 
them to work upon; and in truth this was obſerved and inſiſted 
upon, as has been before hinted, above a century ago (/). But 
becauſe it was neglected then, and has been ſo ever ſince, it 
does not follow that it ought to be neglected for ever, more 
eſpecially by ſo wiſe as well as potent a nation, and in an agg 
of ſpeculation like this, ſo fertile in, and ſu famous for its im- 
provements (g). The Orkneys from their centrical ſituation 
ſcem to be extremely fit for the erecting a general magazine of 
all things requiſite for every kind of fiſhery (4), and being, 
they are, within a day's fail of the weſtern iſlands on one file, 
and the Shetland iſtes on the other, the inhabitants of both 
countries, as well as the natives of all theſe ifles, might be 
commodioully furniſhed from thence with the means of entering 
at once upon this important branch of induſtry, in their own 


bottoms, and for their own benefit, which would infallibly, | 


and without any other aſſiſtance, put this trade totally and tor 
ever into the hands of Britiſh ſubjects (i). Several of theſe 


iſtands are no leſs happily diſpoſed for the Greenland and 


North American whale fiſhery. For here they might depoſi 
their ſtores bring hither their blubber, extract their oil, and from 
hence export it in caſks to proper markets (&). In time of war 
theſe iſlands would be an excellent ſtation for a ſmall ſquadron 
of his majeſty's ſhips, as well for the protection of our own 
commerce, as for annoying that of our enemies; in which 


(f) Sir William Monſon's naval tracts, p. $26. Smith's England's improve» 
ment revived, p. 251. T. Gentleman's way to win wealth, p. 11, 12,—(z) Tit 
Snaniards boaſt the diſcovery of America, the Portugueſe of the Eaſt Indies, the 
Italian ftates of having reduced commerce to a ſyſtem, the Dutch of ca:ryiny 
thoſe rules into practice. But the Britiſh nation bas ſurpaiſed them all, Wine“ 
the unrivalled t:ength of her naval power, the wide-ſpread empire of her colt: 
nies, the produce of her numberleſs manufactures, her credit ſtable as the goht, 
and her traffick which knows no bounds, but thoſe impoſed by nature on tit 
world. But above all, from the generous ſpirit of ſupporting and rewardi"; 
induſtry, which gives life and activity, and I truit will give immortality to bet 
unequalled and amazing grandeur.— (5) It is not intended by this to ſuper!*'t 

other magazines, which will be undoubtedly neceflary in the weſtern ind, 
| but to recommend a capital magazine in a place ſo ſeated, as that recourſe mig"! 
be had to it in any emergency, and from any of the iſlands, The rather becade 
the fiſhing in Shetland, Lewis, and the Weſtern iſles, is in ſome ſeaſons ſo 
that for want of ſuch a magazine very preat advantages are Joſt, —(i) Th tas 
been more than once mentioned, but till it is effected, it can never be 00 
Cuently repeated.— (4) They might here alſo complete their number of baude, 
Hier their ſhips, and take in part of their proviſions, 


light 


| 
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light alſo its ports and roads would be very convenient for 
privateers (/). As ſoon as by their fiſhing and the produce ot 
it carried and (old at foreign markets, by applying to manu- 
factures, more eſpecially ſuch as are requiſite to the fiſhery, 
the materials for which they produce or might produce in their 
own iſles, and ſending out with their fiſh their native commo- 
dities to places where they never were carried before, mone 
came to circulate z it would be a fit time to fix the price of the 
rents hitherto paid in kind, from the want of ipecie, and of 
preventing the accumulating of farms, a practice however be- 
neficial (and that but for a time) to individuals, extremely de- 
trimental to the public; longer leaſes ſhould likewiſe be intro- 
duced, and every other method purſued that may bring the land 
now under cultivation, by an improved huſbandry, into a ſupe- 
rior condition, and thereby encouraging the bringing what 
has been conſidered as waſte land into cultivation like- 
wiſe (mm). | 

I'r might be alſo highly expedicnt to introduce the Dutch 
mode], for rendering iſlands, in their own nature much worſe 
than theſe, rich and flouriſhing (%). This is no other, than 
firſt maturely conſidering, and then carefully adapting, particu- 
larly ſtaples to ſuch iſlands, as from their ſize, ſituation, pro- 
duce, and natural advantages, are fitteſt for their reception (9). 
Such, for example, as encouraging boats, floops, and bark 
building in any iſland where there are many creeks and bays of 
different ſizes, for the commodious launching and convenient 
reception of ſuch veſſels when built (p). The encouraging 
in ſome or other of the large iſlands, the raifing and manu{ac - 
turing of hemp and flax, for the important purpoſes of making 
twine, nets, cordage, and other fiſhing and naval ſtores, thay 
which nothing would be eaſier, when ſufficient markets were 
once open for them amongſt themſelves (2). That theic pre- 


(!) In order to be convinced of this, we need not only to recur to any coll 64. 
on of voyages, which will ſhew, that the firſt land made in Europe by hun- 
wird-bound Eaſt or Weſt India ſhips, is ſome or other either of the Oi uy or 
Shetland iſlands; and certainly had their inhabitants pecuniary abilitic+ to un- 
dertake them, no countries can be better ſituated for theſe trades. — . This 
Was at once ſo very obvious, and ſo very practicable an improvement, that #- 
mongſt the motives ſuggeſted by the earl of Morton in his peti:ion to parliament, | 
printed in the votes of the houſe of Commons, No. 22, January the twent y- 

xth, 1741-42, draining and cultivating certain tracts of marſhy and bartiu 
and, which now lie wholly uſeleſs and uncultivated, is one of the greateſt 
weight. -() We find this one of the moſt early maxims adopted by the lates , 
and it is by ſteady adherence to it that their dominions have continued to thrive, 
—(z) Upon the happy aſſigninent of proper ſtaples to proper places, the ſuverts 
ot this method depends; and therefore the utmoſt circumſpection it be uſed 
in the choice, the utmoſt caution to be employed in their firit eftabl{;ment, and 
2 ſteady perſeverance in their ſupport, till they become thoroughly rooted,-— 
() All the aſſiſtance this would require, would be the eſtabliſhing a fei cock: , 
which in their preſent circumſtances theſe people cannot afford,—(y) Proper 
perſons might be induced to go and inſtruct the natives in theſe tradee, by 4 
2"ant of lands on the due performance of their contracts, 


poſa. 
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poſals are not only calculated for the benefit of the people of 
Orkney, but alſo are accompanied with propriety and prattica- 
bility, will ſufficiently appear if the reader reflects on the {alt 
works which we have already obſerved were carried to perfec- 
tion by the earl of Carrick in the ifland of Eda, and the little 
ifle adjacent (7), an improvement, which if revived, would 
immediately correſpond with, and turn highly to the advantage 
of, the fiſhery, as well as thoſe that have been before men- 
tioned, 

THESE are modes of improvement which have been, ſome 
of them, mentioned long ago, and are all of them ſo plain and 
obvious, that they cannot be controverted ; but I will conclude 
with two, that, as far as I know, were never hitherto ſuggelted, 
and which, I apprehend, would not only be very effectual, but 
would alſo be equally quick and certain in their operations (+), 
"The firſt is the crecting an UxIVERSITY, which might be 
done at a very ſrnall expence, added to the application of what 
the people already pay in virtue of the old eccleſiaſtical eſta- 
bliſhment (7). This Univerſity, from the centrical ſituation of 
the Orkneys, would be probably attended with the following 
happy effects (uv). Firſt, it would take away the neceſſity of 
{ending the youth out of the country, where their parents are 
compelled to be at the charge of their education, and who from 
this very circumſtance of being brought up in another place, 
and accuſtomed to other objects, people, and manners, are ſo 

weaned from their country that not one in five of them return. 
In the next place it would ſave the expences which their pa- 
rents are now at, or, in other words, would keep conſiderable 
ſums of money in the country, which now, and unleſs ſome 
uch remedy is applied, will for ever go out of it, and conſe- 
quently contribute to increaſe the circulation, which 1s a point 
of infinite importance. Laſtly, it would attract numbers ct 
Young perſons from the northern extremity of the continent, 
trom the iſlands, and it may be from Norway, Denmark, and 
ermany, which would bring both men and money into the 
Orkneys, and be productive of other advantages, on which 


fr) The ſame nobleman eſtabliſhed another manufacture of the ſame kind on 
For.vna, called from thence the new work at Deerncſs. Beſides theſe, 25 | 
rave been informed, there were ſalt pans on Flota. Should it be aſked, how 
ame they to fail? the anſwer is, by the falling of the fiſhery. As they funk 
they ſhould revive together. —(s) It is from this motive that they are ſubmit- 
::d co the public conſideration, to whom it is poſſible their apparent good conſe- 
4Yeences may recommend them.—(t) There is a wide difference between doing 
:nings from a motive of ſuperſtition, and fiom reaſons founded in ſound policy; 
fo hct the inhabitants of Orkney till pay the rents of the biſhoprick, it ſeem: 
at juſtice to ſettle them on ſuch foundation, that, as in the days of prelacy, 
trey may be conſtantly expended amongſt them, — (2) There is no doubt t 
iuch a {cheme ſhould ever be carried into execution, due care would be taken 
19 render this a ſeminary of uſcful knowledge and practical ſcience, 
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there is not room to inſiſt (v) My other propoſal is, that the 
EAST INDIA Comrany be allowed to erect a ſpacious ma- 
gazine in one of theſe iſlands, where alſo a collector and a 
ſufficient number of king's officers ſhould alſo reſide, to receive 
the duties of ſuch Eaſt India commodities as might be taken off 
by Britiſh ſubjects; and which being aftorded cheaper, would 
increaſe the conſumption to the profit of the company, and of 
the revenue (x). This would likewiſe effectually prevent 
ſmuggling, more eſpectally if a cuſtum-houſe cutter was to be 
alſo ſtationed at the ſame ifland, and to cruize occaſionaliy from 
thence, It wouid likewiſe enable the company to {end their 
goods to Hamburgh, to Lubec, and to other ports, on caſter 
terms than they could be ſupplied by the Dutch, and the new 
Northern companies; which it is well known have been erect- 
ed by the aſſiſtance of Britiſh ſubjects, and have been, are, and 
ever will be, very detrimental to this nation (#). 

Ir this hiſtory, deſcription, and account of their produce 
and reſources, ſhould be ſo fortunate as to throw light ſufficient 
on this ſubject, to induce an able and intelligent adminiſtrati- 
on, to look with attention upon the Orkneys, and by the me- 
thods here propoſed, or any other, enable the inhabitants to turn 
their abilities and labour to their own and to the public emoln- 
ment, it will certainly produce very ſalutary, perhaps very ſut- 
prizing effects (z). The bringing the endeavours of thirty thou- 
ſand perſons, to live in that eaſe, and with thoſe comforts which 
their fellow ſubjects in general enjoy, would increaſe their 
correſpondence with Britain and her colonies, promote the 
conſumption of their commodities and manulactures, and con- 


(w) Amorgſt theſe, it will be none of the leaſt, that it will afford a means 
of cultivating genius amongſt the natives, and furniſhing in time a ſubſiſtence 
to a few of them, who no queſtion will in gratitude bend all their endeavours 
to render their {tudie; beneficial to their country, and thereby repay the obliga- 
lion.—(x) It may be eaſily conceived that the ſaving repeated freights, the 
accumulation of different profits, ſeveral inſurances, and other chaiges, may in a 
great degree balance the duty. At all events whatever can be thus ſold will bs 
lv much clear gain to the nation; as the whole purchaſe money would have 
been laid out with Swedes, Danes, or other ſtrangers—(y) The very forming 
luch magazines, the maintenance of the officers of the crown and company, 
though leſs expenſive here than they would be any where elſe, with the reſort 
of ſhipping, &c, would very ſpeedily change the face of affairs in the Orkneys, 
and poſſibly put it in the power of the people to undertake fiſheries and other 
improvements without any aſſiſtance from the public, ſave a few good laws to 
lecond their endeavours.—(z) It has been ſhcwn that theſe ifles in point of 
territory are equal to Zealand, a province compoled like this of iſlands of differ- 
ent ſizes; it has been hinted, that by proper attention and rcalonabie encou— 
ragement, the Orkneys might be made as flouriſhing in time to come as Zealand 
now 1s, It may be demanded by ſome lover of preciſion, What does Zealand 
yield to the ſtates? the only anſwer that can be returncd to this is, that when 
Sir William Temple computed the ordinary revenue of the republic at twenty— 
one millions of guilder:, Zealand actually paid about two millions, or upwards 


waa hundred and eighty thouſand pound: ſterliug, exclafive of the cxpence of 
hes, &c. 
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quently the revenue of the exciſe as well as cuſtoms. Theſe 
are advantages we have prudently fought, by peopling coun- 
tries at a vaſt diſtance z would there be leſs prudence in draw- 
ing the ſame reſources here at home? theſe people are confeſ- 
ſed to be frugal and diligent ; but they wiſh to find the ſweets | 
of their own labour, and to feel their induſtry rewarded. 
W hat 1s this, but an earneſt inclination to reſume their fiſheries, 


bl: 

to ſerve on board our fleets, to bring more raw commodities to th 
our markets, in order to carry more of our manufactures 10 ar 
theirs, to be inſtructed in our arts, to copy our examples, and ha 
thereby make theſe Britiſh iſlands more and more reſembl- ha 
Britain? ought we not to caft an eye on ſuch people, ought we nu 
not to encourage their deſires? In a word, ought we not to put lai 
it in their power to pay us tribute? this is all they aſk, or | oF 
for them. if] 
| gl 

S1 c T1 0 n V. L 

| pl 

Part II. Of the Hands of Shetland. at 


7 HE reaſons why ſo little is to be known in reſpeci to the arcicn! 
ſtate of theſe iſlands, A ſuccinct account of the ſeveral change 
they have undergone. T he principal cauſes why they have beer 
hitherto ſo little known, and why they deſerve to be better d.. 
ſcribed, and more attentively conſidered. T he ſeveral appellati- 
ons which have been beſtowed upon them. Their number, fitu- 
tion, and extent, T he largeſt of theſe iſlands ſtyled the Mair 
Land, and the principal harbours therein particularly deſcribed, 
The iflands that lie on the weſt fide of the Main Land. The 
iſlands that are ſituated to the eaſt of the Main Land. A diſ- 
tinf1 account of the iſland of Teil. The like of the iſland if 
Unſt. Situation and preſent f wg of Foula, which was ti! 
T hule of Tacitus. Of Fair Iſie, with a remarkable piece 
hiſtory relating thereto. Of the climate and ſeaſons in the Shi 
land iſles. T heir ſoil and produce. Are all of them admirad); 
watered, and their coaſts abounding with variety of excellent fiſh. 
T he annual progreſs of herring. A ſbort hiſtory of the Dutch 
fiſhery upon this coaft. A modeſt computation of its total amoun. 
Account of the inhabitants in reſpef to their per ſons, manners; 

huſbandry, manufactures, and commerce. Reciprocal advantage! 
that might ariſe from a cloſer connection, and more conſtant ani 
regular intercourſe between the inhabitants of theſe iſlands ani D 
theſe in Great Britain. The beneficial conſequences that flows W ( 
from that conſtitution which originally took place in all our iſlandi. WF | 
| Political deduttions from the contents of this chapter, tending fi : 
ſbeu what ſtut endous advantages may be derived from the in. 


provemen 
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provement even of the remoteſi Britiſh iſlands. An inſtance in 
ſupport of this from the iſland of Gothland, and the great Mart 
of Wiſbuy ſeated therein. The conc luſion. 


N reſpect to the early hiſtory of theſe iſlands, and of their 
original inhabitants, we have already given all the memora- 
ble particulars that we ceuld glean in treating of the people in 
the Orkneys (a). The writers of antiquity, to ſpeak the truth, 
are totally ſilent as to any of them except TuLE of which we 
have already ſaid much, and in the courſe of this ſection ſhall 
have occaſion to ſay ſomewhat more (6). It may be that Soli- 
nus, by his Pomona diutina, might mean the main Land of Shet- 
land, to which that epithet agrees better than to the main 
Land of Orkney; yet this after all is but conjecture (c). Theſe 
iſlands are not ſo much as mentioned byFordun or Polydore Vir- 
gil; are but very ſlightly treated by Hector Boethius, Biſhop 
Leſly, and Buchanan (d); barely touched by Camden, though 
pretty largely inſiſted upon by another writer (e) who flouriſhed 
at the ſame time. | 
THERE are proofs ſufficiently convincing, that they were very 
early inhabited by the Pitts, or rather by thoſe nations who 
were the original poſſeſſors of the Orkneys ; and at the time 
of the total deſtruction oftheſe nations, if any credit be dueto 
tradition, their woods, for reaſons elſewhere mentioned, were 
entirely ruined (F). It is highly probable that the people in 
Shetland as well as in the Orkneys, flouriſhed under their own 
Princes dependent upon the crown of Norway ; vet this ſeems 
to have been rather through what they acquired by tiſhing 


(a) As the iſles of Shetland lie ſo near the continent of Norway, it is reaſona- 
ble to ſuppoſe they were peopled, or at leaſt conquered, from thence, in which 
all the ancient Northe:n Hiſtorians agree; who in this reſpe&, that is, as to 
the anceſtors of the preſent inhabitants, are our ſureſt guides, Mallet, introduc- 
tion a l'Hiſtoire de Danncmarc, p. 172.—(6) The learned Angrimus Jonas, 
Crymong, lib. 1. takes great pains to prove that Thule, mentioned by Virgil, 
Pliny, and other Roman authors, was not licland, but one of the Britiſh illes, 
an cites Ramus and Myritius, who were both of his opinion, Petrach, lib. ili. 
Epiſt. i. has a great deal to the ſame purpole. Thule is a Phonician word 
ſignifying dark or obſcure; and in the Britiſh, Inis touil, implied Inſula um- 
broſa, or the dark ſhady iſle, —(c) Polyhiſt, cap. xxxv. His words are © fed 
Thule Larga, Pomona diutina copioſa elt.”” It ſhould ſeem he meant to diſtin- 
guiſn two iflands lying near one to the other. If this was his meaning it will 
appear from the ſubſequent deſcription of theſe iſles, that it was not either ill 
founded or ill expreſſed. —(d) Scotorum Regni Delſcript, fol. 9. b. 10. a. Regi- 
onum & Inſularum Scotiz Deſcript. p. 40. 41. Rerum Scoticarum Hiſt. lib. i. 
p. 39.—(e) Harriſon's Deſcription of Britain, p. 43, who made a very free uſe 
of the materials collected by Leland and Ballenden's tranſlation of Boethius.— 
(f) The Tradition is, that this was done by the Scots when they deſtroyed the 
Pits; but is more probably referred to the Norwegian, rooting out the 


original poſſeſſors of Shetland, 
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and commerce than by the cultivation of their lands (g). It ma 
alſo be reaſonably preſumed that they grew thinner ot inhabitant: 
after they were annexed to the crown of Scotland (5); and it js 
likely that they revived again, chiefly by the very great and ex- 
tenſive improvements which the Dutch made in the herring fiſh- 
ery upon their coaſts, and the trade that the crews of their buſſe: 
then very numerous, carried on with the inhabitants, neceſſa- 
rily reſulting from their want of provifions and other convenj. 
encies, which in thoſe days could not but be very conſidera- 


ble (:). 


THERE are many reaſons, which may be aſſigned, why 


theſe iſlands, though part of our dominions, have not hitherto 
been better known to us. They were commonly placed tw, 
degrees too far to the North in all the old maps (4), in orde; 
to make them agree with Ptolomy's deſcription of Thule, 
which he aſſerted to be in the latitude of f1xty-three degrees, 


which we find urged by Camden, as a reaſon why Thule muſt 


be one of the Shetland iſles (//, to which Speed alſo agrees, 
though from their being thus wrong placed he could not find 
room for them in his map (). Another, and that no light 
cauſe, was the many falſe, fabulous, and impertinent relation, 
publiſhed concerning them (), as if they were countries inhol- 
pitable and uninhabitable ; and laſtly, the indolence or indiftc- 
rence rather of the natives, who contenting themfelves with 
thoſe neceſſaries and conveniencies procured by their inter- 
courſe with other nations, and conceiving themſelves neglected 
by their mother country, have ſeldom troubled her with ther 


(g) This is the ſentiment of the preſent inhabitants, who think their ance 
tors, though they had leſs corn, were in better circumſtances than themſelves, 
— (+) It is likely, that many having aliances in that country retired to Norwa? 
and others to Iſeland, ad the iftes of Ferroe, as defirous of retaining thei! 01d 
laws and cuſton.s.—(:) Sibyald, p. 30. 35. 38. When the Dutch buſſ-« ar- 
rived, with twenty thouſand men or more on board, they had a place aſſigned 
them on ſhore, and Ware allowed to barter their goods with the natives. This 
place was called their booth; and the like privilege was allowed tu Hamburz- 
ers, Bremeners, and other ſtrangers. The gentry let them theſe ſhops or walks 
houſes, where the common people dealt with them in proviſtoas, cloth, ſtocking: 
&c.—(k) Cluverius never ment:ons Shetland; but he give us Thule, which he 
takes to be Iſeland; but in treating of that country particularly, be reſtores |: 
to the Danes—(/!) Britan. p. 850. In the lateſt edition of the Engliſh tranſlation, col. 
1484, where the learned author ſhews he had been led to believe ſome pai ticu- 
lars very unfavourable for theſe iſlands and their inhabitants.—(m) Theatre of 
the Britiſh empire, p. 132. where he follows the er: oneous ſituation, though he 
might have been better informed by the Dutch Charts.—(z) They repreſented 
the climate as intenſely cold, the ſoil as compoſed of craggs and quagmires, {0 
barren as to be incapable of bea ing corn; to ſupply which, the people after 
drying fiſh bones, powered them, then kneaded and baked them for bread. 
The large: fiſh bones were faid to be all the fuel they had. Yet in ſo dreary 


a country, and in ſuch miſerable circumſtances, they were acknowledged to bt 
very long lived, chearful and content. 
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applications (). It is however very certain, that nothing can 
be of greater importance to Britain, than her having a clear 
and diſt:n&t account of every part of her dominions, a juſt 
idea of the advantages that may be derived from them (þ), a 
preciſe view of the obſtacles through which ſhe has been 
hithe to deprived of thoſe advantages, and a competent notion 
of the means by which they may be removed. The diſcuſſion 
of theſe points in regard to the Shetland iſles, is what conſtitutes 
our preſent taſk. 

THERE are few countries that have gone by more names 
than theſe iflands; they were called in Iflandic, Hzaltlandia, 
from Hialt, the Hilt of a ſword (4); this might be poſſibly be 
corrupted into Hetland, Hitland, or Hethland, though ſome tells 
us this ſignifies a high land (r). They have been likewiſe, and 
are ſtill in ſome maps, called Zetland and Zealand, in reference, 
as has been ſuppoſed, to their ſituation (s). By the Danes, and 
by the natives, they are ſtiled Yea/talund (t); and notwithſtand- 
ing the oddneſs of the orthography, this differs very little, if 
at all, from their manner of pronouncinz Zetland, out of which 
pronunciation grew the modern names of Shetland and Shot 
land (u). But of this enough, and if it was not abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary, too much. 

THE iſlands of Shetland, as we commonly call them, are 
well ſituated for trade. The neareſt continent to them is Nor- 
way, the port of Berghen lying forty-four leagues eaſt (w); 
whereas they lie forty-ſix leagues north north eaſt from Buc- 


( The people of ſubſtance take great care of their children's education, and 
tend them tv travel chiefly into Germany and the North, which produces 
aabits and connections, which, whatever they may be to themſelves, are by no 
means ſerviceable to the intereſts of G:eat Britain; it is therefore high time 
that they ſhould be diſpoſed, by a cloſer correſpondence with us, to lay them 
aſide.—( p) It will appear very fully hereafter, that a ſtronger aad clearer in- 
ſtance than this, in ſupport of the doctrine here laid down, could be hardly 
found. —(qg) Rerum Orcadenſ. Hiſt. lib. i. cap. i. p. 5. It is very evident, that 
from the Iflaudic our own word is derived. —(r) Martin's deſcription of the 
weſtern Iſlands, p. 371. On the ſame ground that the Dutch iſles are celled 
Zealand, or lands lying in the ſea,—(s) Levinus Lemn. in lib. iv. de occult. 
nat. mirab, cap. 2. where he-repreſents this appellation as common to all coun- 
tries thus ſituated.— (f) Deſcriptions of the iſles of Shetland, publiſhed by Sir 
Robert Sibbald, p. 1. which agrees with all the Northern writers, —(s) We 
know that in the old Scots language, Z was pronounced as we now pronounce 
V; thus Year was wrote Zeir, Cunzie pronounced Cunyie, that is coin; and 
the proper names Mackenzie andMenzies are pronounced as if they were written 
Mackeny and Menyies, It is hoped this will explain Zetland's being pronounced 
Letland. A defire of conciliating orthography and pronunciation ſeems to 
Have produced Shetland, —(w) MS. Relation of the iſles of Shetland, from the 
zuthor's obſervations in ſeveral voyages. 
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hanneſs (x); eaſt north eaſt from Sanda, one of the Orkneys, 
about ſixteen or eighteen leagues (5); fix or ſeven leagues north 
eaſt from Fair iſle (z); fifty-eight 1-agues eaſt from the Ferroe 
iſles (a); and at nearly the ſame diſtance north eaſt from Leu- 
is (5). The ſouthern Promontory of the main land called 
Swinburgh Head, lies in fifty-nine degrees and fifty minutes of 
North latitude; and the northern extremity of Unſt, the moſt 
remote of them all, in the latitude of ſixty-One degrees fifteen 
minutes (c). The meridian of London paſſes through this laſt 
ifland, which lies in the longitude of two degrees thirty 
minutes weſt from Paris; and about five degrees fifteen minutes 
eaſt from the meridian of Cape Lizard (d). According to the 
old accounts, from which there ſeems no juſt reaſon to vary, 
there are in all forty-ſix inhabited iflands of different ſizes, 
forty holms, and thirty ſkerries (e). It is impoſſible to ſpeak 
with preciſion ; but according to the beſt computation we have 


been able to form, the Shetland iſles, contain near three times 


as much land as the Orkneys; they are conſidered alſo in this 
light, equal in ſize to the iſland of Madeira; and not inferior 
to the provinces of Utrecht, Zealand, and all the reit of the 
Dutch iſlands taken together (7). 


Tux principal of the Shetland iſlands is ſtiled MAIN Laxp, 
which extends in length from north to ſouth about ſixty miles, 
and is in ſome places above twenty broad, in others not more 
than two (g). It is however every where ſo interſetted by 
arms of the ſea, that there 1s not a ſingle ſpot therein that is full 
three Engliſh miles from ſalt water (4). The whole coaſt, a 
very few places excepted, is a high, rough, inacceſſible rock; 
and within land, the country is mountainous, moſſy, and full of 
moraſſes (). Here and there however, but more eſpecially 


. (x) From Captain Thomas Preſton's accurate map of theſe iſlands, which i! 
It was republiſhed would be of great ſervice.—(y) Captain Thomas Preſton in 
the ſhort notes joined to his map.—(z) Martin's deſcription of the weſtern 
ies, p. 376.—(a) Smith's England's improvement revived, B. vi. p. 281; 
where we have an account of his voyage thither, A. D. 1633, by order of the 
earl of Pembroke and Montgomery.—(65) Idem ibid. —(c) MS, Relation of the 
Shetland iſles verified by authentic obſervations.— (4) From the reduced chart 
in the Eſſai geographique fur les iſles Britanniques.—(e) From the larger de- 
ſcription in Blaeu's Atlas, p. 148.—(f) This point has been attentively conſi- 
dered, due allowances made for the numerous inlets, and is rather within than 
beyond the truth.—(g) The common computation is here followed, though 
Captain Preſton (reckoning probably by Engliſh miles) makes it thirty broad— 
(5) This is alſo a fact generally agreed, and indeed the map ſufficiently prove“ 
it; theſe inlets are what the natives call Voes.—(i) See Mr. Preſton's accoun! 
in the philoſophical tranſaQions of the royal ſociety, No. 473. p. 57. Abridg- 
ment, vol. Ii. p. 1358, 
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towards the coaſt, there are little parcels of land that are both 
ſmooth and fertile (H. 7 the numerous inlets of the ſea 
that pierce both ſides of the iſland, ſome of which enter ſeve- 
ral miles, and in the language of the country are ſtiled Vo Es; 
there are a great many ports, not fewer than twenty, that may 
be with juſtice ſtiled harbours ; and amongſt heſe are ſix, three 
on each ſide of the ifland, that are remarkably good, and de- 
ſerve therefore to be particularly mentioned (/). On the weſt 
fide is Scalloway Voe, which flows into the land through ſeve- 
ral iſlands of various ſizes, by which there are two entrances 
that lead to the harbour, which is deep, ſafe and comma- 
dious (n). The town of Scalloway before which it lies, was 
formerly the chief, indeed the only one in the iſland. A. D. 
One thouſand fix hundred, Patrick earl of Orkney built a ſtate- 
ly caſtle here, which is now in ruins (2); and the place in a 
courſe of years ſo much declined, that there are ſcarce thirty 
houſes (o). On the ſame fice of the iſland are Olis Voe and 
Valley Sound, both fine ports and very capacious (p). On the 
other ſide of the iſland, that is on the eaſt, the town of Ler- 
wick, which is the preſent capital, is fituated, which conſiſts of 

upwards of three hundred houſes, and is every day increaſ- 
ing (7). Oppoſite to this town lies the iſland of Breſſay or 
Braſla, and between the iſland and the main runs the famous 
BRASS A, ſometimes alſo called Bo AD Soup, in which no 
leſs than two thouſand ſail of veſſels have lain at once ſafe and 
commodiouſly (r). It is four miles in length, in ſome places 
two, in others one mile broad, in ſome others much narrower; 
but deep and well ſecured from winds. There 1s towards 
the North end a rock called the Unicorn (s). In one thouſand 


ſix hundred and forty, the Dunkirk ſquadron of Spaniſh ſhips, 


() There is good reaſen to believe, that even in the interior part of the 
country many ſach ſpots might be found and improved, at leaſt this is the caſe 
in the Ferroe iſles, and in Iſeland. But in the preſent ſtate of things, this is 
ſcarce to be expected. But if the country was more populo's, that is, if more 
of the natives were enabled to continue in it, this and many other improve- 
ments would follow of courſe.—"(/) This is the great and diiſinguiſhing advan» 
tage of this and the other iſlands remarked by Sir William Monſon, illuſtrated 
by Mr. Smith, and confirmed by Captain Preſton, all Engliſh writers of indiſpu- 
table credit. It is no ſmall honour to Shetland that thele gentlemen concurred 
in opinion as to its importance, and publiſhed their opinion for the information 
of the public.—(m) In Mr. Preſton's map both theſe entrances are pa!ticularly 
deſcribed, as is alſo the harbour, —(n) Over the gate was this inſcription, Pa- 
tricius Orchadiz & Zelandiæ Comes.—(o) The country about Scalloway is in- 
comparably better han about Lerwick ; but then there is no compariſon to be 
made between their ports.—(p) See Captain Preſton's map and Ris account in 
the tranſaQions.—(q) Blaeu, p. 148. Sibbald, p. 2, 3. Martin's deſcription of the 
weſtern iſlands, p. 388.—(r) Sibbald, p. 30. Smith's Pugland's improvement 
revived, B. vi. p. 252,—(s) When James Hepbura Duke of Orkney fled hither, 
ae was purſued by William Kirkaldie of Grange, in a ſhip called the Unicorn, 
which ſtriking thereon, left its name ta this rock. This gave the Duke an 
opportunity of eſcaping, who after lying many years in priſon in Denmark pe- 
riſhe d at length miſerably in that confinement, 
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conſiſting of ten ſail, attacked and deſtroyed four Dutch men 
of war, that had been ſent to convoy home their Eaſt India 
fleet {f). In one thouſand fix hundred and fifty-three, the 
Engliſh fleet, conſiſting of ninety-four ſail under the command 
of the Admirals Dean and Monk, anchored here (u); and in 
one thouſand fix hundred and ſixty-five, the Earl of Sandwich, 
with ninety-two men of war under his command, lay for ſome 
time in this harbour (w). The ſame year a fort was ereQed 
by the orders of King Charles the ſecond, which together with 
the town was burned and deſtroyed Auguſt the thirteenth, one 
thouſand ſix hundred and ſeventy-three by the Dutch (x). On 
the ſame fide the iſland with Breſſa Sound, are Dura Voe and 
Balta, both good ports, and alſo Catford Voe, where in the 


ſummer ſeaſon a whole navy may ride with great convenien- 


Cy (y). There are few or no ſands or ſhoals upon the coaſt, 
except one on the weſt ſide called Have de Grind (z), and ſome 
dangerous rocks to the north weſt Ca). | 

On the weſt fide of the main land there are not fewer 
than twenty iſlands of very different ſizes, beſides holm: 
and ſkerrics; neither are either of theſe unprofitable, as 
the former afford vaſt quantities of fine graſs for the fced- 
ing of cattle ; and on the coaſts of the latter are caught 
abundance of fine fiſh of different ſorts ; and on both there are 
immenſe quantities of fowls(b). To the ſouth of Scalloway 
lies the little iſland of St. Ninian, corruptly called St. Ring- 
ing's, in which, though but a mile long and half a mile 
broad, there is a large well-built church, which ſhews that 
it was once fully inhabited (c). Oppoſite to the town of Scal- 


(t) Of theſe, two were ſunk inthe ſound, a third ran on ſhore, and was {ct 
on fire by her own Captain, and the fourth was taken.—(z) In the preceding 
year Admiral Blake had diflipated their herring buſſes, which occaſioned a great 
confuſion in Holland, —(w) Philip's continuation of Heath's chronicle, p. $41. 
Sibbald, p 30. Le Cle:c Hiſtoire des provinces-unies, tom. iii. p. 85. 87.— 
(x) Sibbald, p. 30. The Dutch ſuſpended the herring fiſhery this year, and 


therefore were not expetted.—(y) Blaeu, 149. Sibbald, p. 15. Cutler's Coaſting 


Pilot, p. 16.—(z) Mr. Preſton's account of Shetland. in the philoſophical Kran- 
actions, No. 473.—(a) As the coaſt in general is high and bold, ſeen at a gieat 
diſtance from tea, and the habours numerous, ſafe, and eaſy of acceſs, it is, + 
Mr. Preſton well obſerves, a wonder that theſe iſles are ſo little known, and 
have been ſo long neglected. The firſt has been probably the cauſe of the 
ſecond. It is not a little ſtrange that this gentleman's map is not now to be 
Phrchaſed.—(5) There is ſcarce one of theſe iflands, that would not, if the in- 
habitants had the means and the encouragements neceſſary to render them in- 
duſtrious, furniſh them with the power of ſubſiſting, and carrying on a beneficial 
as well as extenave commerce, the profits of which muſt ultimately and necel- 
ſarily center in Brit ain; and what better reaſon can be aſſigned for her attention 
and affiſtance ? —{c) Sibbald, p. 15,16. Martin's deſcription of the weſtern 
et, p. 379. | | | | 
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way lie ſeveral iſlands, which, as we have before obſerved, 
break the rapidity of the flood, and form ſafe entrances into 
the harbour. The biggeſt of theſe iſles is "Trondra, three 
miles long and two broad (4). Burra conſiſts of two iflands (e), 
one called Houſe, the other Kik Iſland, in neither of which 
it is faid mice can live{f). To the north of theſe lies Papa 
Stour, or the Great Papa ; which, though but two miles long 
and one broad, is eſteemed the pleaſanteſt, and for its ſize the 
beſt furniſhed with the neceſſaries of life of any of theſe 
iſles (g). There are beſides this, Papas, and the little 
Papa (4) ; and to the north of iheſe, Rou Stour, or the Great 
Rou, eight miles long and two broad, with a good port (/). 

THERE are allo many iſlands on the eaſt fide of the main 
land; ſome of which it may not be impreper to mention. 
To the ſouth of Lerwick lies Mouſa or the Queen's liland, 
one mile in length and about a quarter of a mile broad, and is 
remarkable for having upon it the moſt complcat and entire 
of thoſe little fortifications, called by the natives BRUSAUëns, 
but by the Scots commonly Pitts Floufes, that are till re- 
maining in any of theſe iſlands (&). Over againſt Lerwick lies 
Breſſay or Braſſa ifle, five miles from {outh to north, and two 
from weſt to eaſt. This ifle for its ſize is very mountainous, 
and amongſt many hills there are two in it very conſpicuous (/}. 


(d) Sibbald, p. 28. Martin, p. 378.— (e) It is neceſſary to remark this, be- 
cauſe in ſome maps we meet with thele iſies under their proper names, and in 
others under that of Burra.—(f ) Some attribute this (Martin, p. 380) to the 
ies of Burra. Others to the little iſle of Haverey, which lies near them. 
Sibbald, p. 27.—(g) Martin, p. 379. Some ſuch ifland as this, being properly 
laid out, judiciouſly cultivated, and the pcople encouraged to undertake lone 
uſeful manufacture, all which might be brought about at no great expence, 
would eſtabliſh a precedent that would be quickly imitated, and is perhaps the 
ſole thing requiſite to render thele iſlands populous, and the people in them 
happy.—(\) There is another Papa near the coaſt of Norway, and a little ifland 
of the ſame name near lieland. Perhaps the Papæ came from theſe into the 
Orkneys and Shetland, or poſſibly, when driven out of theſe, they might retire 
to thole iſlands.— (i) Sibbald, p. 33, 34. Martin, p. 379. The port is called 


the Hams of Rou or Rooe, landlocked, and very fafe,—(4) We have an exact 


deſcription of this brugh in Latin, by the lcarned Mr. Maule, ot the noble ta- 
mily of Panmure, one of the ableſt antiquaries his country ever produced. 
Theſe brughs in their form are not unlike pigeon houles, they have a winding 
ſtai- in the wall of each, which reaches quite to the top. Thete ſerved as 
watch-towers and beacons, having heaps of peat on the top, which were 
kindled to give notice of an enemy's appearance z and therefore all the brughs 
in an iſland were in ſight one of another. There were cells or apartments un- 
derneath for ſecuring their perſons and effects; and in ſome of them ſubterra- 
neous paſſages to ſome creek, wherein their boats lay, in which they might 
eſcape. Whoever attentively conſiders the motives which induced theſe peo- 
ple to raiſe ſuch ſtructures, how well calculated they were to anſwer the ends 
tor which they were-built, and for how many ages they have reliſted: the rage 
of time, will heſitate at calling thoſe who conſtrued them barbarians, 
(% One of thele is on the caſt fide, called Androws's Hill; the other which 
is the higheſt, at the ſouth end, called the Wart or Beacon Hill. 
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It is in a manner over-run with heath, though there are ſome 
conſiderable parcels of good paſturage and arable lands near 
the ſnore. I here are allo eight freſh water lochs, aboundin 
with fine trout and eels. It muſt have been very populous in 
former times, ſince there are the ruins of five ſmall forts, and 
there are ſtill two churches and a chapel. It has likewiſe 3 
good port called Aiths Voe (n). At a ſmall diſtance to the 
ealt lies another iſle, called the Noſs, two miles long and three 
quarters of a mile broad; it has a church upon it, is equally 
tertile and pleaſant, and has a large holm belonging to it, in 
which there are abundance of ſea fowls (n). Whalſey, that is 
the ifle of whales, which lies to the north of Breſſay, and to 
the eaſt of the main land, is about mine miles in circumfe- 
rence (0). At fix leagues diſtance from this iſle he the Skerries, 
on which, in one thouſand fix hundred and fixty-four, the 
Carmalan of Amſterdam, a very rich Eaſt India ſhip, was 
loſt (y). To the north of Whalſey there are many ſmall 
lands, moſt of which are inhabited; and though but inſigni- 
ficant at preſent, yet if any change of fortune ſhould happen 
to the Shetland ifles, they would probably partake of it, and 
by being turned to uſeful purpoſes, and in conſequence of that 
retaining all the poſterity of their preſent inhabitants, come to 
be thought of more conſequence (4). 

But befides theſe, there are two large and conſiderable 
iſlands belonging to Shetland, with ſeveral ſmall ones in their 
vicinity, of which therefore we ought to ſpeak more particu- 
larly. The firſt of theſe is YELL, which anciently was written 
Zeal, making however, as we have before remarked, no great 
alteration in the pronunciation (r). This iſland, in the opirion 
of the learned Mr. Maule, from its nearneſs to Norway, ſeems 


(m) This opens to the north weſt, and runs up to the ſouth eaſt about a mile; 
it is a qua:ter of a mile bro. d, good clean anchoring ground in eight, nine, or 
ten fathom water, The inhabitants have a tradition, that in ancient times the 
Engliſh reſorted particularly to this harbour, and had a place on the ifland for 
curing their fiſh, and ſelling their goods, which was called the Engliſh Booth.— 
(„) Sibbald, p. 30, 31. Martin, p. 380.—(s) Two things ate remarked in this 
rand (in ſome old wiitings called Qualſay) the firſt is, that the inhabitants are 
exceeTingly diſtreſſed by rats, though theſe creatuies cannot hve in moſt of 
the other iſles, Martin, p. 378, - The other, that the mariner's compaſs being 

t.ced on a little hill, the poles of the needle are immediately changed, and a: 
2 on being removed to à very ſmall diſtance, recover their proper di- 
rection. Sibbald, p. 39.—(p) Martin, p. 378. He ſays only four of the crew 


were ſaved, and that the ca.go was valued at three millions of guilders— 


(3) If a right direction was given to the people's induſtry, nd they had un ealy 
acceſs to proper markets, this would be ſpeedily effected. —(r) This will be 
eaſily underſtood by pronouncing Z like V. Sir James Skene in his explanatiog 
of law terms, tranſlates Virgata Terræ, an Zairde of Land, i. e. a Yard Land, 
and according to this mode of pronunciation, Zell or Zeal, is ſpoken Yell, or 
Yeal; Zetland or Zeatland, Vetland or Yeatland, which has been corrupted 
into Shetland, as is before mentioned, 


to 
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to have been the firſt inhabited (s), and to have given name to 


all the reſt. His opinion has certainly a great degree of pro- 


bability, for the natives call themſelves, and are called by all 
the northern nations, Yalts, and their language 7 altmsll. 
Now in the Iflandic, which as has been already hinted, was the 
original language of Norway, Fell ſignifies a dark cloud, and 
conſequently Jelland, or Feltland, a rainy country, which it 
may be preſumed is at leaſt as good an etymology as any that 
has been hitherto offered (f). Mr. Maule likewiſe thinks that 
this was the true "THULE (a). This iſland lies north eaſt by 
eaſt from main land, and is divided from it by an arm of 
the ſea, called Yell Sound {w). In the old deſcriptions, Tell 
is ſaid to be twenty miles long and eight broad: It is ver 
mountainous, full of moſs; but there are pretty conſiderable 
paſtures, in which they feed a great many ſheep ; and it alto 
affords plenty of peat. It has eight large voes or harbours, 
beſides many ſmaller bays, which would not be thought deſpi— 
cable anchoring places in other countries. It ſcems to have 
been populous in ancient times, fince there are in it three 
churches, twenty chapels, and many brughs or Fictith forts (x). 
There are dependent upon it Haſcofea, two miles long and one 
broad, Samphra and Bigga, all of them iſlands very fertile in 
graſs (). Beſides theſe, to the ſouth welt lies Fetlar, or 
Theodore's Iſle, nine or ten miles in compaſs, with a church, 
ten chapels, and many brughs ; it has ſeveral creeks for ſmall 
boats, but nothing that can be called a port (Z). 

Tux other of theſe two larger iſlands is UNS ST, which is 
alſo the moſt northern of all the Shetland Iſles, and at the 
ſame time the pleaſanteſt, and not the leaſt fertile amongſt 
them (a). It hes at a ſmall diſtance caſt from Yell, having 
that large ifland between it and the main land, being divided 


(5) It may be objected that Unſt is ſtill nearer to Norway, and the pleaſanter 
Hand of the two, by which, of late, it has gained conſiderably on the other. 
But this obj<Qtion anſwers itſelf, ſince under theſe circumſtances, Yell could 
never have had the ſuperiority over the other, if it had not been the firſt planted, 
lt is certain that no great ſtreſs is to be laid on any etymology of this kind, 
though by the way this agrees exactly with the Phoenician Thule; but the de- 
ſt e of coming as near truth as poſſible is always laudable.— (z) By this is to be 
undeiſtood the Thule of the 8 and Greeks, not that of Tacitus and 
the Romans, as ſhall be hereafter explained, —(ww) Blaeu, p. 148. who calls it 
Zeal, Sibbald, p. 34. Martin, p. 381.—(x) This, at the lame time it de- 
monſtrates the iſland's being well ſettled even in the earlieſt ages, confirms the: 
argument beſore advanced, that it was firſt inhabited. —(y) Blaeu, p. 148. 
Sibbald, p. 35. Martin, p. 381.—(z) Sibbald, p. 35s. Martin, p. 381. MS. 
relation of the Shetland iſles. —(a) In like manner the northern and nor th-eaſt- 

ern iſlands of Ferroe, the northern parts of Iſeland, and, which is moit fingular, 
the north-eaſtern part of Greenland (whence it receives its name) is fertile in 
faſturage. See Debes's deſcription of the iſles of Ferroe, p. 115. See likewiſe 
the new accounts of Greenlagd by the Moravians, 


from 
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from the firſt mentioned iſland by an arm of the ſea, called 
Plumel Sound (5). UNsT is eight miles long, and between 
three and four broad, and divided into twenty-four Scattalls, 
twenty-two of which have each of them a proportion of ſea 
coaſt (c). There is great plenty of hether and peat, with 
ſome good paſture and a little of very fertile arable ground (d). 
Near the middle of this iſle there is a loch three miles in ex- 
tent, m which there are abundance of trout, cel, and floun- 
ders (e). Here are three churches, twenty-four chapels, and 
eleven brughs. There was alio a caſtle at the ſouthern extre- 
mity, called Mownes, now in decay (f). There are two ex- 
cellent harbours, the one in the ſouth called Via Bay, being 
covered by an ifland of the ſame name (g), equally commodious 
and capacious, having nine fathom water, and good anchorin 
ground (4). The other 1s on the eaſt fide, covered by the iſle 
of Balta, and from thence callcd Balta Voe, very ſafe and 
ſpacious, with eight fathom water (1). There are beſides theſe 
ſeveral bays and roads leſs conſider able. The number of inha— 
bitants in theſe iſlands, that 1s Unſt and its dependencies, may 
be about fifteen hundrec, and they have ſeventy fiſhing 
boats (T). Via is a very fair iſland, and produces great plenty 
of fine and rich graſs. The ſame may be ſaid of Balta, which 
is alſo well ſtocked with rabbits (1). There are beſides theſe 
iſlets four or five holms, which feed ſheep and cattle ; and the 
ifland of Linga, low, flat, covered with moſs, but which 
would be a very convenient place for ſalt pans, if the inhabi- 
tants were in ſuch a condition as to be capable of carrying on a 
fiſhery entirely on their own account (mJ). 

BETWEEN fix and ſeven leagues weſt from the main land lics 
the iſland of FLA or FouLa, commonly called by our ſeamen 


(5) Blaen, p. 148. Sibbald, p. 36, 37. Martin, p. 381.—(c) MS relation 
of the iſles of Shetland. Skatald, in the Iflandic, ſignifies a portion of land 
paying tibute.—(4) The ingenious and worthy gentleman who ſent me the 
re lation to which I ſo frequently refer, informs me that a ſmall ſpot of ſandy 
ſoil in the north of this ifle, being ſown with bear or bigg on the third of Mar, 
was reaped on the tenth of Auguſt, both old ſtile, and produced twenty-four 
fold. This is ſu'ely ſufficient to vindicate the ſoil from the imputation of being 
barren.—(e) Sibbald, p. 38.—(f) This w is built by Lawrence Bruce, Eſq, aud 
was a ſpacious regular ſtructure.— (g) Blacu, p. 148. Sibbald. Martin, p 
382.—(h) Sibbald, p. 36, 37. whe e we ae told it has three entrances, and a+ 
an harbour is little inferior to Breſſay Sound.—(7) It lies on the eaſt fide *! 
Vaſt, and is deſervedly eſteemed an excellent haven.— (4) Theſe boats or yaw:: 
car'y four or five men each, and by being conſtantly employed in theſe m 
peſtuous ſeas, the crews of them become hardy and ſkilful ſailors, —{(/) ae 


iſle of Via, though ſo called in Blaeu, is named Uzea by Sibbald and Martin — 
( This no doubt mi 


thal! become neccilary. 


F 
Foul 


ght be as eaſily done in many ſmall iſlands whenever it 
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Four Ifland, in oppoſition to that of which we ſhall preſenti 
ſpeak (n). It is about three miles long, narrow, and full of 
rough, ſteep, and bare rocks, one of which is ſo large, and 
runs up to ſo great a height, as to be clearly ſeen from the 
Orkneys (% This therefore may be eſteemed with the great- 
eſt probability to be the Thul of Tacitus, whatcver 
might be the IHE of the Phcenictans and Greeks (). It 
has ſcarce any paſturage, a. very little arable land; but that 
though ſmall in ſize, is however very fertile, out of the pro- 
duce of which, with fowl and fiſh, the poor inhabitants ſubſiſt. 
They have nothing that can be called a port, and the only 
commodities they have, are ſtock-fiſh, train-o!!, and fea- 
thers (4). 

THz Fair IsLE lies between Orkney and Shetland, ten or 
twelve leagues eaſt north eaſt from the former; ſeven or, as 
others ſay, ten leagues ſouth weſt from the latter; and about 
eighteen or nineteen leagues ſouth eaſt from Fovia (r). It is 
full three miles long, and ſcarce halt a mile broad, very cragzy 
with three high rocks, which are clearly ſeen both from Ork- 
ney and Shetland (/. There is in this ifland allo a ſmall quan- 
tity of arable land, which is very fruitful, and well manured ; 
they might have conſiderably more, but they are obliged to 
reſerve this for peat and paſturage (?). I hey have for the ſize 
of the iſland a great many ſheep, and thoſe are very good and 
very fat; but they have no kind of moor fowl or other game, 
but very great plenty of fea and water towl, and all kinds of 
nſh upon their coaſts. They have a very pretty church, bur 
no miniſter, being annexed to one of the parithes in Shetland, 
or ſerved by an itinerant miniſter, as ſome late accounts aſſert. 
A layman reads the Scriptures every Sunday in the church, the 
inhabitants being a very religions, harmleſs, ſober, and honeſt 
people (u). They have in effect no port, though they have 
two that are nominally ſo, one at the ſouth end, which is full 
of rocks, where only finail boats can lie, and that but indiffe- 
rently ; the other at the north eaſt end, larger and ſafer in the 


(n) There is nothing more common in the journals of ſeamen, who have 
come, as they phialſe it, north about, than to mark their having had ſight of 
Foul or Fair iſland, and ſometimes of both.—{(-) Martin's account of the Weſt- 
ern Iſlands ot Scotland, p. 380,—(p) This was the only one of the Shetland 
Iſlands that could have been diſcerned by the Roman veſlels in their paſſage 
round the Orkneys.—{g) Sibbald, p. 31.—(r7) Blacu, p. 147. Smith's Eng- 
land's Improvement revived, B. vi. p. 242. Stwbali, p. 23.—(s) Shetland, 
that is the main land, it the ho-izon be clear, is very plainly ieen; Orkney leis 
diſtin ly as the land lie low.— (:?) Thefe, the fituation of the Inhabitants con- 
ide. <d, are as neceſſary, if not moe ſo than bead, with which, when in ſcar- 


City, they can be moe eaſily ſupplied chen with fleſh or fuel. But there is no 


doubt to e made, that even this liitic iſl-nd, With all its impeifections, might 


have been by prope. management improved, and with this view conſiderable 
ofiers were made tothe Prop. ietor, but rejected, — (2) This is, and has been 
always their charaQer, owing probably to the good example of their ancettors, 
and the ſmall commerce they have with the relt of the World. 


zummer 
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ſummer time, ſo as to ſerve commodiouſly enough for their 
fiſhery. Small and inſignificant as this iſland may ſeem, there 
ie a very remarkable piece of hiſtory belonging to it (w). The 
Duke of Medina Sidonia, when commander in chief of the 
famous Spaniſh Armada in one thouſand five hundred and 
eighty-eight, was wrecked on the eaſt coaſt of this iſtand. The 
ſhip broke to pieces, but the Duke and about two hundred 
more eſcaped. They lived there till both themſelves and the 
inhabitants were very near famiſhed ; at length the Duke and 
the poor remains of his people were carried over to the main 
land of Shetland by Andrew Humphry. He continued ſome 
time at Quendale, and then embarked on board the ſame ſmall! 
ſhip, and was ſafely conveyed therein to Dunkirk, for which 
fervice he rewarded Andrew Humphry with three thouſand 
marks. This iſland produced to its late proprietor between 
fifty and ſixty pounds ſterling per annum, and was fold at 
Edinburgh, on the twentieth of June one thouſand ſeven hun- 
dred and ſixty- ſix, for the ſum of ten thouſand two hundred 
pounds Scots, or about eight hundred and fifty pounds ſterling, 


to goes Stuart of Burgh, Eſquire (x). 


x reſpect to climate, the Shetland iſlands have not much to 
boaſt, and yet are very far from being ſuch miſerable habitati- 
ons as ſome have repreſented them (y). The longeſt day in the 
iſland of Unſt is nineteen hours fifteen minutes, and of conſe- 
quence the ſhorteſt day four hours and forty-five minutes. The 
ſpring is very late, the fummer very ſhort ; the autumn alſo is 
of no long duration, dark, foggy, and rainy ; the winter ſets 
in about November, and laſts till April, and ſometimes ti]! 
May (z). They have frequently in that ſeaſon ftorms of 
thunder, much rain, but little froſt or ſnow (a). High winds 
are indeed very frequent and very troubleſome, yet they ſeldom 
produce any terrible effects. The Aurora Borealis is as com- 
mon here as in any of the northern countries (%. In the 
winter ſeaſon the ſea ſwells and rages in ſuch a manner, that for 


(w) Sibbald, p. 25.—(x) It was ſold in the Court of Exchequer, agreeable 
to a rental from which the annual value was taken, that is mentioned in the 
text.— y) Shetland has not however been worſe treated in this reſpect than 
other northern countries, as may be clearly diſcerned by comparing Burgher- 
maſter Anderſon's with Dr. Horrebow's account of Iſeland, by which it appears, 
that it is in all ſeaſons habitable, and in ſome pleaſant, though as far north from 
Shetland as Shetland is from Edinburgh.— (z) Blaeu, p. 148, 149. Sibbald, p. 
2. Captain Preſton's account in the tranſactions, No. 147, p. 57. MS. rela- 
tion, all agreeing in the main.—(a) All the accounts old and new agree jn theſe 
particulars. Mr. Smith, A. D. 1633, ſaw no ſnow, but Mr. Preſton ſaw it 
covered with ſnow 2oth May 1744. In the year 1762, my correſpondens 
aſſures me the winter was remarkably mild; fo that the diſmal ideas of its 
being a miſerable, bleak, frozen region appear to have little foundation, and in 
proportion as it is better cultivated will have gradually leſs.— (6) Theſe boiſte- 


rous winds blow commonly from ſome point between the ſouth and the welt. 


The Aurora Borealis is ſeen almolt every night about the wiater ſolſtice. 
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five or ſix months their ports are inacceſſible, and of courſe 
the people during that ſpace have no correſpondence with the 
reſt of the world (c). 

THE ſoil in the interior part of the main land, for the moſt 
part, is mountainous, mooriſh, and boggy, yet not to ſuch a 
degree as to render the country utterly impaſſable ; for many of 
the roads here, and in ſome of the northern iſles, are as good 
as any other natural roads, and the people travel them tre- 
quently on all occaſions (d). Near the coaſts there are fome- 
times for miles together flat pleaſant ſpots, very fertile both in 
paſture and corn (e). The mountains produce large crops of 
very nutritive graſs in the fummer, and they cut conſiderable 
quantities of hay, with which they feed their cattle in the 
winter. They might with a little attention bring more ot 
their country into cultivation; but the people are fo much ad- 
dicted to their fiſhery, and feel fo little neceſſity of having re- 
courſe to this method for ſubſiſtence, that they are content, 
how ſtrange ſoever that may ſeem to us, to let four parts in 
five of their land remain in a ſtate of nature (/. 

_ They want not conſiderable quantities of marle in different 
lands, though they uſe but little; hitherto there has been no 
chalk found; limeſtone and freeſtone there are in the ſouthern 
parts of the main land in great quantities, and alſo in the 
neighbouring iſlands, particularly Fetlar, and conſiderable 
quantities of ſlate very good in its kind (g). No mines have 
been hitherto wrought, though there are in many places viſible 
appearances of ſeveral kinds of metal (J). Some ſolid pieces 
of ſilver, it is ſaid, have been turned up by the plough (i). 
In the iſland of Via, a yellow metal has been met with, 
which being found difficult to melt, has been neglect- 


(e) We muſt by no means ſuppoſe the temper and diſpoſition of the people 
affected by the drea:ineſs of the ſeaſon. Winte , on the contrary, is a kind of 
carnival in Shetland, All ranks of people eat fieſh and live well during this 
period of relaxation, Gentlemen of family and to:tune, of which there are 
many here, live ſo hoſpitably and fo politely, that few ſtrangers reg-et the 
length of the winter who happen to ſpend it amongſt them. —(d). MS. relation 
of the iſles of Shetland. —(e) Theſe are gene ally incloſed with dykes, and cul- 
tivated according to the manner of the count y, which is daily improving. 
(f) This is not a greater misfo:;tune to the co: 1mons of Shetland, who work 
hard and fare yet harder, than to the community; for if their lands were im- 
proved, and the people in general lived better, they muſt become thereby more 
uſer] to the public; and it is the confideration of this very important and in- 
eonteſtible truth, that ſhould recommend them to public p ot«Ction, as it has 
been the ſole motive to my writing tis ſect on to point it out,—(g) Martin, p. 
390, 391. Captain Preſton's remarks. MS. .elation of the iſles of Shetland. 
(>) This may be accounted for, firſt f.om the want of people, next from the 
want of wood, and laſtly from tue want of funds to defray the expence.— 
(7) captain Preſton's remarks in the philoſophical tranſactions, No. 473. 


ed. 
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ed (k). In ſome of the ſmaller iſſes there are ſtrong appear- 
ances of iron; but throuzh the want of proper experiments 
being made, there is, in this reſpect at leaſt, hitherto nothing 
certain (/). Their meadows are incloſed with dykes, and pro- 
duce very good graſs (m). The little corn they grow is chicfly 
barley with ſome oats; and even in the northern extremity of 
Unſt (as we have hinted before) the little land they have is re- 
markable for its fertility. (1). The hills abound with medicinal 
herbs, and their kitchen gardens thrive as well, and produce as 
good greens and roots as any in Britain (). Of late years, 
and ſince this has been attended to, ſome gentlemen have had 
even greater ſucceſs than they expected in the cultivating tulips, 
rofes, and many other flowers. It is true, that though, as has 
been before obſerved, they have no trees, and hardly any 
ſhrubs except juniper, yet they have a tradition that their 
country was formerly overgrown with woods; and it ſeems to 
be a confirmation of this that the roots of timber trees have 
been and are ſtill dug up at a great depth; and that in ſome, 
and thoſe too inacceſſible places, the rodden tree is ſtill found 
growing wild (). That this defect, viz. the want of wood 
at preſent, does not ariſe entirely from the ſoil or climate, ap- 
pears from ſeveral late experiments; ſome gentlemen havirg 
raiſed aſh, maple, horſe cheſnuts, & c. in teeir gardens (). 
Though the inhabitants are without either wood or coals, they 
are very well ſupplied with fuel, having great plenty of heather 
and peat (r). The black cattle in this country are in general cf 
a larger fort than in Orkney, which is owing to their having 
more extenſive paſtures a clear proof that ſtill farther improve- 


(% Martin, p. 382. He calls this iſland Uzia; Sibbald names it Uzea.— 
(J) It would coſt the public little to ſend an experienced perſon thither, in 
order to put this point out of doubt, and the conſequences might be conſiderable, 
—(m) Sibbald, p. 3. and all the later writers. Their ſcythes are very ſhoit, 
and they cut their hay in the beginning of Auguſt, —(n) An inſtance of this haz 
been given before of barley ſown and reape in ninety-nine days. In Norway, 
A. D. 1732, they ſowed and reaped the ſame grain in fifty-eight days. The 
quantity allo twenty-four fold is by no means extraordinary, fince in the Ferroe 
Iſlands there are inſtances of much la'ger increaſe; and when ag: iculture ſhall 
be improved, no doubt the ſame may be very reaſonably expected here.— 
(e) This is a fact concerning which there cannot be the leaſt doubt, and which, 
maturely conſidered, might lead to great as well as numerous improvements, — 
() There ſeems to be no reaſon to queſtion that woods grew anciently here. 
many trees have been dug up ſeveral feet under a peat moſs; large tiacts 0! 
moily ground are probably produced by decayed or deſtroyed woods; and witt 
regard to climate, woods grow farther to the north in Norway; and to remo»- 
any objection that may ariſe as to the ſea air, it is ſufficient to remark, the © 
are ſtil] woods (near the ſea) in the latitude of 669. 20“. in Iteland.— (2) Ms. 
relation of the iſles of Shetland, and the reader may rely upon the fatts.—(r) ln 
this reſpect (fo long as the inhabitants are confined to this fuel) the people in 
Shetland are better provided with it than thoſe ia the Orkneys, 
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ments might be made in reſpect to ſize (). Their horſes are 
ſmall, but ſtrong, ſtout, and well-ſhaped, live very hardy, and 
to a great age(t). They have likewiſe a breed of ſmall ſwine, 
the fleſh of which when fat is eſteemed very delicious (). 
'They have no goats, hares, or foxes, and in general no wild 
or venomous creatures of any kind, ef rats in ſome few 
iflands (w-). They have no heath or moor fowl; which is the 
more remarkable as there are every where immenſe quantities 
of hether ; but there are many ſorts of wild and water fowl, 
particularly the dunter gooſe, clack gooſe, ſolan gooſe, ſwans, 
ducks, teal, whaps, foiſts, lyres, kittiwaiks, maws, plovers, 
ſcarfs, &c (x). There is likewiſe the ember goole, which is 
ſaid to hatch her egg under her wing ()). Eagles and hawks 
they have more than they deſire, as allo ravens, crows, mews, 
& c. 

ALL theſe iſlands are well watered, for there are every where 
excellent ſprings, ſome of them mineral and medicinal (z). 
'They have indeed no rivers, but many pleaſant rills or r:vulets, 
which they call burns, of different ſizes; in ſome of the larg- 
eſt they have admirable trouts, ſome of which are of fifteen 
and even of twenty pounds weight (a); many freſh water-lakes, 
well ſtored with trout and eels, and in moſt of them there are 
alſo large and fine flounders. In ſome very excellent cod (5). 
Theſe freſh water lakes, if the country was better peopled, and 
the common people more at their eaſe, are certainly capable 
of great improvements. The ſea coaſts of the main land of 
Shetland, in a ſtrait line, are fifty five leagues; and therefore 
there cannot be a country conceived more proper for eſtabliſh- 
ing an extenſive fiſhery(c), What the inhabitants have been 


(s) Theſe cattle are from one hundred and eighty to three hundred pounds 
weight, extraordinary fat, and fine meat. In Mi. Smith's time they were fold 
at twenty or twenty five ſhillings a head; in Mr. Preſton's, at the diſtance of 
more than a century, for leſs; which ſhews evideatly that the demand for 
them is decreaſed, in conſequence, as I conjecture, of the decline of the Dutch 
fiſhery.,—(t) My correſpondent ſays he is poſſeſſed of one twenty-ſix years old, 
in good condition, and has rid on one that was two-and-thirty.— (z) Sibbald, p. 
7,—(w) Blaeu, p. 148 .Sibbald, p. 22. Martin, p. 291.—(x) Captain Pieſton's 
remarks, and all the relations ancient and modern,—(y) Dr. Horrebow, in his 
hiſtory of Iſeland, p. 67. calls this the Lomen or Northern diyer, and aſſures 
us they make their neſts far within land, near freſh water, and hatch like other 
water fowl.—(z) MS. Relation of the iſles of Shetland,—{a) Sibbald, p. 29. 
Captain Preſton's remarks, MS. Relation of the ifles of Shetland. —(65) Cap- 
tain Preſton ſpeaks of the cod from his own knowledge. All accounts agree as 
to the other fiſh,—(c) If the inhabitants of Shetland and the other iſles weres 
once put into a condition to carry on all the various fiſheries, which their ſitua- 
tioa has ſo manifeſtly enabled them to purſue, they would quickly beat out 
foreigners; and then ail the produce of their indultry would ultimately center 
u Biitain as it ought to do, 
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hitherto able to do, their natural advantages conſidered, does 
not deſerve that name, notwithſtanding they export large 
quantities of cod, tuſk, ling, and ſafe, inſomuch that the bounty 
allowed by acts of parliament amounts from fourteen hundred 
to two thouſand pounds annually (d). They have beſides cod- 
lins, haddocks, whitings, turbot, ſkate, and a variety of other 
fſh. In many of the inlets there are prodigious quantities of 
excellent oyſters, lobſters, muſcles, cockles, and other ſhell 
fiſh (e). As to amphibious creatures they have multitudes of 
otters and ſeals (/); add to theſe that amber, ambergris and 
other ſpoils of the ocean, are frequently found upon the 
coaſts (g). 

As the herring fiſhery on the coaſts of Shetland ſtill is, and 
has been long the great and diſtinguiſhing glory of theſe iſles, 
we ſhall give as clear, but at the ſame time as conciſe an ac- 
count of it as poſſible. The herring is a fiſh that has been 
diſtinguiſhed by many honourable epithets, on account of the 
immenſe profits derived therefrom in commerce (4). It has 
the teſtimony of eminent phyſicians in its favour as to its 
wholeſomeneſs, when cured in its proper ſeaſon (i); and it is 
univerſally allowed, that the very beſt herring in the world are 
caught upon the Shetland coaſts (). We have no room to 
enter into conjectures or philoſophical reaſons, and ſhall there- 
fore confine what is here advanced ſtrictly to facts. The firſt 
of theſe is, that about the beginning of the year, the herrings, 
like the mackerel, plaiſe, and other fiſh of paſſage, iſſue from 
the remote receſſes of the north, in a body ſurpaſſing deſcripti- 


(d) They make alſo immenſe quantities of train-oil from the livers of large 
ſiſh. As for fillucks and piltocks, which are a kind of ſmall whales, the meaner 
ſort live on their fleſh, ſuch as it is, and milk during the ſummer, Their bet— 
ter kinds of fiſh, ſuch as cod, ling, tuſk, Sc. they cure for foreign markets, and 
more eſpecially for Hamburgh, with which city they have a great correſpon- 


dence.—(e) Martin, p. 285. Captain Preſton's remarks. MS. Relation of the 


iſles of Shetland. —(f ) The otters they call tikes; and ſeals, ſelkies. The 
former have fine furrs, and the ſkins of the latter are prettily ſpeekled.— 
(z) The wrecks of ſhips, which are but too frequent (Captain Preſton mention: 
three or four during the few months he remained here) belong to the Admira! 
—(þ) Willoughby calls the herring, Rex Piſcum, the King of fiſh; the Swede: 
ſtile it the royal fiſh; the Hamburghers, the crowned fiſh. In Iſlandic the her 
ring is called ſyld, in the Norwegian ſild, in Swediſh ll, in French hareng, it 
Italian Aringhe, in Dutch harinke, in the Britiſh of North Wales Penuag, 1. e. 
hollow head, in South Wales Yigadenin, in the plural ſkadan, whence our ſhad, 
in Corniſh hernan guidn, i. e. white, to diſtinguiſh it from hernan the pilchard— 
(i) Voſſii de origine et progreſſu Idololatar. lib. iv. cap. xxvii. p. 56. Tulpii Ob- 
ſer. Med, lib, ii. cap. 24. p. 133.—(#) Memoires ſur commerce des Hollandois, 
chap. iii. Dictionnaire univerſal de commerce, torn, ii. col. 766. Politike Gron- 
den ea Max. vas Holland, p. 27. 
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on, and almoſt exceeding the power of imaginations (1). The 
firſt column detached moves towards the weſt by the coaſts of 
Newfoundland towards North America(m); the eaſtern column 
proceeding leiſurely by the coaſts of Iſeland, ſends off one divi- 
ſion along the coaſts of Norway, which ſoon divides into two; 


one paſſing by the ſtrait of the Sound into the Baltic (%; the 


other towards Holſtein, Bremen, &c (5), the larger and deeper 


column falls directly upon the iſles of Shetland and Orkney 
and paſſing theſe divides into two, the eaſtern column moving 
along that whole ſide of Britain, detaching gradually ſmaller 
ſhoais to the coaſts of Friezland, Holland, Zealand, Flanders, 
and France (y), while the weſtern column paſſes on the other 
fide of Britzin and Ireland (q) The remains of this body re- 
aſſemble in the channel, and proceeding thence into the occan, 
retire to their aſylum in the North, where in peace and ſafety 
they repair the loſſes they have ſuſtained, and being grown large 
and luſty, break out again at the next ſeaſon, to make the ſame 
tour which has been already deſcribed (r). 

IT would be a very difficult, and in reſpect to our purpoſe, 
an almoſt uſeleſs undertaking, to endeavour at fixing. the time 
when this fiſhery commenced (s). It is certain, that at the 
beginning of the fourteenth century, it was conſidered as a mat- 
ter of great importance in this as well as in other nations (2). 
But William Buchcld, who, as ſome athrm, publiſhed this in- 


(!) Natural hiſtory of Norway, P. ii, p. 145. Anderſon Hiſtoire naturelle de 


I'Ilande, tom. i. p. 107. Atlas maritimus et commercials, p. 9.—(n) Hiſto- 
ry of the iſlands of Cape Breton and St. John, p. 74. 106. Hackluyt's voyages, 
tom. ii. p. 143, Where the author of Sir H. Gilbert's voyage to Newfoundland, 
afirms the herring on that coaſt to be larger than Norway herring, p. 274. 
Mr. Hariot (a celebrated mathematician) aſſures us that in the months of 
February, Ma ch, April, and May, herring ate taken on the coaſts of Virginia 
eighteen, twenty, and even twenty-four inches long. Biitiſh empire in Ame= 
rica, vol. i. p. 19. 448.—{(n) Natural hiſtory of Norway, p. li, p. 145. Ol. 
Magn. de gentibus ſeptentrionalibus hiſt, lib. xx. cap. 22. Robert's Mer- 
chant's map of commerce, p. 247.— (2) The coaſts of Jutland, Holſtein, and 
the other countries on the Baltick, lying directly oppoſite to Schonen, the her- 
ring viſit them at the ſame time —{p) Atlas maritimus et commercialis, p, 10, 
Grimeſtone*s hiſtory of the Netherlands, p. 39. Dictionnaire univerſelle de 
commerce, tom. ii. col. 758.—(q) Camdeni Britan. p. 586. 737. Martin's de- 
ſcription of the weſtern iſles, p. 249. Ancient and prelent ſtate of the county 
of Down, p. 245—(r) Ol. Magn. de gent. ſeptrionalibus hiſt. lib. xx. cap. 23, 
Anderſon hiſtoire naturelle de l'Iflande, tom, i. p. 79—13.—(s) The Dutch fix 
their entering on this fiſhery on their own coaſts to A. D. 1163. Ia the old 
chronicle of John Francis le Petit we have a very diſtin account of this matter. 
It is there ſaid, that the inhabitants of Ziriczee, in the iſte of Zealand, were 
the firit who barrelled herring ; and that afte: wards the people of Biervliet 
found the method of preſerving them more effectually, by taking fome ſmall 
bones out of their heads, which operation they call kaken, 1. c. gilling or 
jawing the herring. —(:) Mat. Paris hiſt. Angl. A. D. 1238. p. 471. 31. E. iii. 
St.2, A. D. 1357. ch. 1. ii. which is called the ſtatute of herrings. Cotton's 
abridgment, p. 126. 149. 189, 191, 317. 
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vention; or who, as others ſay, died at Biervliet, Anno Domini 
one thouſand three hundred and eighty-ſix, to whoſe tomb, it is 
aſſerted, Charles the fifth and his ſiſter the Queenof Hungary 
made a viſit, in acknowledgment of the ſervices he had done 
the low countries, invented a new method of curing theſe 
fiſh (), by which his countrymen the Flemings engroſled this 
lucrative commerce, and to diſtinguiſh them, theſe were tiled 
Flemiſh herrings (w). Others ſay, this invention was taught 
them by an Engliſhman, one WilliamBelkinſon, much later (x); 
but however that matter be, certain it is, that the Flemings 
were exceedingly enriched by it, till by the revolt of the 
united provinces, this fiſhery fell into the hands of the Dutch, 
who by making many prudent ordinances, in reference to the 
catching, curing, and exporting herring, fixed this trade in their 
own hands, and excited thereby the wonder, envy, and jealouſy 
of all their neighbours (). 

"THERE is however very little doubt to be made, that the 
profits accruing to the Dutch from this fiſhery, have been at 
certain times, though probably without any bad intention, mag- 
nified much beyond the truth (z). We therefore, in endea- 
vouring to come at ſomething like a calculation, will lay down 
certain facts from the beſt authorities, which may ſerve to ſhew 
the progreſſive ſtate of this fiſhery, at the ſame time that it 
furniſhes the means of gueſſing, with ſome degree of probability, 
at its vaſt value. Sir William Monſon, Sir Walter Raleigh, 
and other writers of thoſe days, men of experience, proper 
judges, and who had ſeen with their own eyes what they ad- 
vanced as. facts, aſſure us, that the Dutch employed in their 
times, and had long employed, two thouſand buſles in the 


(2) Gottfr. Chron. P. vi. p. 635. This viſit of the Emperor was in A. D. 
1556 Guiccardin calls him Beukelins, and places his death, A. D. 1397 — 
(w) Ol. Magn. de gentibus ſeptentrionalibus hiſt. lib. xx. cap. 22.—{x) Martin 
Tydeleku:ſon, who wrote remarks on the Dutch gold mine, a diſcourſe preſent- 
bo og the Dyet of Sweden, A. D. 1748 {to which they are indebted for their 
herring fiſhery) poſitively affirms that William Belkinſon taught the Dutch their 
preſent method of curing theſe fiſh, ſo late as A. D. 1548; in conſequence of 
which the herring trade at Bahus in Norway (now belonging to the Swedes) 
gradually declined. —(y) Martini Schoockii Belgium Federaturn, lib. viii. cap. 
2. Meteren. Neder. hiſt. p. 466. Sir William Monſon's naval tracts, p. 618, 
519. Maline's lex Mercatoria, p. 169, 170, 191. Sir Walter Raleigh's works, 
vol. ii. p. 130, Politike Gronden en Max. van. Holland, p. 27. where De 
Wit, who is the author, though he does not queſtion their calculations, yet in 
the margin remarks, that through envy they were over- rated. Commerce des 
H llan ois, p. 43.—(z) It will be a ſufficient inſtance of this to mention, that 
icme writ” rs have computed that ten thouſand foreign veſſels fiſhed annually on 


the coaſts of Great Britain; that in theſe were employed two hundred thouſand | 


ſeamen; and that the value of the herring, cod, ling, and other fiſh taken by 


them, amounts to ten millions ſterling. Houghton's colleions for the im- 
provement of bhuſbandry and trade, vol. iii. p. 329. | 
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Shetland fiſhery (a). In one thouſand ſix hundred and thirty- 
three, Mr. Smith, who was ſent to Shetland by the earl of 
Pembroke to look ſtrictly into this affair, and to report the 
then ſtate of the Dutch fiſhing, fixes the number of buſſes 
when he was there at fifteen hundred, and the veſſels that were 
beſides employed in the cod fiſhery at four hundred (b). It 
appears from very exact reſearches made after the reſtoration, 
and by different modes of calculation which checked each 
other (c), that it was then to the full as conſiderable (4) But 
the ſubſequent wars with England and France bringing great 
loſſes on the ſubjects of the States General, who had embarked 
their fortunes in this fiſhery ; other nations beginning to inter- 
fere with them; and from a variety of cauſes, which it would 
be tedious for us to mention, this trade gradually declined (e); 
ſo that in one thouland ſeven hundred and ſixty-two, the 
Dutch had no more than two hundred buſles here; the Britiſh 
Herring fiſhery a very few ſhips ; which, however caught more 
in proportion, and cured them to the full as well as the Dutch ; 
the Swedes had alſo ſome buſles, and there were ſome likewiſe 
from Oſtend (/); from all which, whatever they might do in 
former times, the natives drew but very little advantage; and 
though it be direQly contrary to their orders from home, yet 


the people frequently complain of ill uſage from the Dutch 
buſſes, by inſulting, and fometimes ſpoiling their ſmall 
hoats, more eſpecially when they attempt fiſhing in deep 


(a) Sir Walter Raleigh, in his obſervations on trade and commerce addreſſed 
to King James, aſſures him that the Dutch employed three thouſand ſhips to fiſh 
annually on our coaſts; which occaſioned the freighting nine thouſand 
more, and gave ſubſiſtence to one hundred and fifty thouſand perſons. Sir 
William Monſon, from his own experience, fixes on two thouſand buſles, and 
affirms that each acquired one thouſand pounds in four months.-(5) Smith's 
England's improvement revived, B. vi. p. 287. confirmed by Sir John Burrough, 
who publiſhed his book ſame year Smith went to Shetland. —(c) By comparing 
the number of buſſes and their cargoes with the duties impoſed and paid in 
Holland, with the accounts of ſales in foreign ports, and with the expences and 
neceſſary maintenance of the families known to live by this fiſhery, and the 
ſeveral trades that ate requiſite for the ſupport of it, and the navigation ariſing 
from thence, which are the moſt ſatisfaftory methods of coming to a certainty 
in this matter.—(d) It appears from the reports of Dr. B. Worſley, ſecretary 
to the committee for trade in the reign of King Charles the ſecond, that in his 
judgment the Dutch herring fiſhery produced to them annually three millions 
ſterling ; which being founded on thoſe computations mentioned in the former 
note, and looked upon as certain by the beſt of judges here, may well be con- 
ſidered as a point eſtabliſhed, more eſpecially as it might be ſupported by many 
concurrent proofs, —-(e) The Dutch themſelves aſcribe this to the declenſion of 
markets, call the French; to the Swedes and Norwegians entering on 
this fiſhery; and to the other nations of Europe having found the ſecret of cur- 
ing theſe fiſh in as great perfection as themſelves, We may therefore regard it 
as a fact out of doubt, that the conſumption of pickled herrings is as great 2s 
ever, though the trade is divided, and the profits rendered thereby let: 
apparent. —{(f) MS, Relation of the iſles of Shetland, 
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water (g). Put however, in regard to the ſubjects of that re- 
public, the herring fiſhery may be at preſent decayed, it would 
be no difficult thing to prove, to the ſatisfaction of the candid 
as well as critical enquirer, that while it continued to flouriſh 
in their hands, the Dutch drew from their fiſnery out of the 
ocean waſhing the coaſts of theſe iſlands, to the amount of 
Two HUNXDRED MILLIONS ſterling (3). A circumſtance 
that may ſurely in ſome degree entitle the Shetland ifles to the 
notice of Great Britain (i)! 

Ix reſpect to the inhabitants, they are a ſtout, well-made, 
comely people, the lower ſort of a ſwarthy complexion (. 
The gentry are allowed by all who have converſed with them, 
to be moſt of them polite, ſhrewd, ſenſible, lively, active, and 
intelligent perſons; and theſe to the number of about one hun- 
dred families, have very handſome, ſtrong, well-built houſes, 
neatly furniſhed, their tables well ſerved, poliſhed in their 
manners, and exceedingly hoſpitable and civil to ſtrangers (). 
"Thoſe of an inferior rank are a hardy, robuſt, and laborious 
people, who, generally ſpeaking, get their bread by fiſhing in 
all weathers (mn) in their yawls, which are little bigger than 
Graveſend wherries, live hardily, and in the ſummer ſeaſon 
moſtly on fiſh ; their drink which in reference to the Britiſh 
dominions is peculiar to the country is called Bland, and is a 


(g) This has been long and loudly matter of complaint, and has and will 
reſtrain the poor natives (till ſupported) from undertaking this fiſhery on thei: 
own account.— 0%) Emanuel van Meteren, and other Netherland hiſtorians, 
boaſt of the prodigious profit of this fiſhery, and the multitudes employed there 
in during the century preceding the laſt ; and as we have ſhewn, it continued in- 
creaſing till after the reſtoration. Let us then ſuppoſe (what indeed we have 
proved) that for one hundred years they annually ſent two thoufand buſſes, and 
that each gained one thouſand pounds, and it eſtabliſhes this calculation. To 
diſpel all doubts, we give up whatever was made before, or have been made 
ſince, and reſt upon what is ſupported by the fulleſt evidence given by the be? 
informed of their writers as well as ours.—(z) It is a very ſenſible and ſhrewd, 
not to ſay a ſtinging remark made by Camden, Britan. p. 586, ** Veniam enim 
piſcandi ſemper conceſſerunt Angli, honore fibi reſervato, utilitatc vero ct 
quaſi, per deſidiam reſignata.“ „The liberty of fiſhing the Engliſh have al- 
ways allowed, reſerving the honour to themſelves; the profit through indg- 
lence they have reſigned to foreigners.*” Schoockius very fairly quotes ch. 


obſervation, as the charter by which his countrymen enjoy their fiſhery. But 


it ſeems to be now high time to correct this error, and to encourage the inba— 
bitants of all parts of Great Britain to exert their induſtry to the utmoſt for th: 
common bene ſit.— (4) Sibbald, p. 4. MS. Relation of the iſles of Shetland — 
(/) Captain Preſton, who was there about twenty years ago, lays, ** The pee 
ple are generally civil, ſagacious, of ready wit, and of a quick apprehenſc2, 
Piouſly inclined, much given to hoſpitality, civil and liberal in their enterta'n- 
ments, and exceedingly kind to ſtrangers, which I may ſay indeed from expe- 
rience; for I never met with more civility in any part of the world.”*—{»:) 
Smith's England's improvements revived, p. 264, 255. Sibbald, p. 40. Cap- 
tain Preſton's account, which ſhevs that = whole century has elapſed without 
making any great alteration, 
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ſort of butter milk, long kept, and very ſour (n). Many live 
to great ages, though not ſo long as in former times. In reſpect 
however to the bulk of the inhabitants, from the poorneſs of 
living, from the nature of it, and from the drinking great quan- 
tities of corn ſpirits of the very worſt ſort, multitudes are afflic- 
ted with an inveterate ſcurvy (%, from which thoſe in better 
circumſtances are entirely free, and enjoy as good health as in 
any other country in Europe. As they have no great turn to 
agriculture, and are perſuaded that their country is not fit ſor it, 
they do not (though probably they might) raiſe corn enough to 
ſubſiſt them for more than two thirds of the year (p). But they 
are much more ſucceſsful in their paſture grounds, which are 
kept well incloſed, in good order, and together with their com- 
mons, ſupply them plentifully with beef and mutton. They 
pay their rents generally in butter at Lammas, and in money at 
Martinmas. As to manufactures, they make a ſtrong coarſe 
cloth for their own uſe (2), as alfo linnen. They make 
likewiſe of their own wool very fine ſtockings. 'They export 
ſalted and dried ling, cod, and tuſk, ſome herrings, a conſidera- 
ble quantity of butter and train-oyl, otter and ſeal ſkins, and no 
inconſiderable quantity of the fine ſtockings before mentioned. 
Their chief trade is to Leith, London, Hamburgh, Spain, and 
to the Streights. They import timbers, deals, and ſome of 
their beſt boats from Norway; corn and flour from the Ork- 
neys, and from North Britain; ſpirits and ſome other things 
from Hamburgh ; cloaths and better ſort of linnen from Leith ; 
grocery, houſhold furniture, and other neceſſaries from Lon- 
don (r). The ſuperior duties to the earl of Morton are gene- 
rally lett in farm, and are paid by,the people in butter, oil, and 
money. The remains of the old Norwegian conſtitution are 
ſtill viſible in the diviſion of their lands; and they have 


() This is an IMlandic word, from whence we have blend in our language, 
which ſignifies to mingle, This therefoie is a proper name for a liquor, which 
from its ſharpneſs is ſeldom drank alone, but mixed with water. Sibbald, p. 21, 
22. It is the ſame with what the people of Norway and Iſeland call Syre, 
made by boiling the thin part of butter-milk, and keeping it in caſks , it has the 
colour of white-wine, and they ſometimes ule it as pickle for fiſh or fleſu.— 
(2) Sibbald, p. 25. Martin, p. 373. Wholſome diet, cleanlineſs, and leſs uſe of 
ſpirits would quickly mitigate, and in time root out this dreadful malady.— 
(p) This was the cale in Norway, till about a century ago, when they ſet 
about agriculture in earneſt and with ſucceſs. Pontop. p. 79—108.— (%) This 
cloth as now made, is ſtrong and warm, ſo as to anſwer all the purpoſes of the 
common people. They formerly made that kind (Sibbald, p. 5.) which is 
called Vadmell or Wadmell, which is ſtill made under the ſame appellation in 
Norway and in Iſeland. See Pontopp. p. 273, 274. Horrebow p. 124. and ha 
a ſingular method of thickening it, by xpoſing it at the entrance of a creek 
to the flux and reflux of the ſea.—(r) It is evident therefore, that by mending 
their circumſtances, and enabling the bulk of the people to live better, and 
more comfortably, which can only be done by encouraging and protecting their 
fiſhery, the far greateſt part of the profits ariſing from thence would come im- 
mediately vo Great Britain, as the little they do get doe: already. 
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ſome udalmen or freeholders amongſt them (s). But the Scots 
laws, cuſtoms, manners, dreſs, and language prevail; and 
they have a ſheriff, magiitrates for the adminiſtration of juſtice, 


as well as a cuſtom-houſe with a proper number of officers. 


In reference to their eccleſiaſtical concerns, they have a preſ- 
bytery, twelve miniſters, and an itinerant for Foula, Fair 
Iſland, and the Skerries. Each of theſe miniſters hath a ſti— 
pend of between forty and fifty pounds, beſides a houſe and a 
glebe free from taxes. The number of ſouls, in theſe iſlands 
may be about twenty thouſand (t). 

IT is pretty evident, that if Britain had been as attentive to 
her intereſts as the Dutch, ſhe might have drawn from the poſ- 
ſeſſion of the Shetland iſles no ſmall ſhare of wealth to herſelf; 
in conſequence of which, the inhabitants muſt have been in a 
much better ſtate than they are. The buſineſs now is to look 
forward, and to conſider paſt miſtakes as proper admonitions. 
There is no doubt, that they may be ſtill made profitable by 
proper means, and a conſtant attention. A great part of the 
lands, at leaſt a conſiderable proportion of them, that now, 
and perhaps without encouragement may for ever continue 
uſeleſs, might be brought into cultivation, if diſtributed 
amongſt induſtrious families, at very eaſy, and till in ſome 
degrees improved, at no rents (vu). This would give ſuch as 
were ſettled on them a property, inſti] thereby a deep-rooted 
affection and ſtrong attachment to their country, and furniſh a 
part of their ſubſiſtence. To facilitate their fiſhery, which 
muſt ever furniſh the reſt, magazines ſhould be erected to 
ſupply them with all things requiſite for that employment, 
without reſpect of perſons, at equal, and at the loweſt rates; 
and means mult be likewiſe found to enable them gradually to 
procure larger boats, buſſes, and other veſſels, ſo as to put it 
in their power to catch, cure, and export their herrings and 
other fiſh in their own bottoms, towards which nothing would 


contribute more than to ſend a frigate annually to protect them 


from the encroachments and inſults of foreigners (w). The 
leſſer iſles ſhould be alſo improved, by erecting ſalt works in 
ſome, by eſtabliſhing the manufacture of nets in others, by 


(s) It is ſaid, and probably with truth, that gavelkind was a part of this their 
antient policy; and if ſo, it very well accounts for the country being better 
peopled.—{7) Blaeu, p. 149. Sibbald, p. 9—12. MS. account of the Iſles of 
Shetland.—(sv) Whatever expence this might require, would be compenſated 
by creating a ſettled and unalterable tenure, eſtabliſhing theſe farms in ſeparate 
families, ſo as not to be engroſſed and lett out upon a rack-rent, but to remain 
for ever in the hands of rea] proprietors, reſiding upon, and having their ſupport 


from their conſtant cultivation and improvements.—(w) On board this frigate 


might be ſent an inſpecor, who ſhould” report at his return, the true ſtate of 
the lands, fiſheries, bounties, cuſtoms, exciſe, &c. by which any frauds, em- 


bezzlements, or miſapplications, would be immediately detected, and the pub- 


lic receive a diſtinct account of the progreſs of their improvements every year. 
This report ſhould be publiſhed in the Gazette, as well as laid before the board,: 
ef trade and treaſury, and the Houlg of Commons, 
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ſupplying the neceſſary materials and conveniencies for build- 
ing ſtout boats, and making caſks in the larger iſlands. Kelp 
might be certainly made even on the holms and ſkerries; and 
having that and train-oil, would lead them to the making coarſe 
glaſs and ſoap, which would vary and increaſe their cargoes (x). 
Two or three companies of invalids properly choſen and em- 
ployed as garriſons, would prove an caſy and effectual method 
to teach the natives many little manual arts, and a variety of 
uſeful trades, of which they are at preſent 1gnorant, and by 
which induſtry would ſpread in conſequence of its being appa- 
rently, certainly, and ſpeedily rewarded. As the people come 
to live better, and to bring home cargoes in return for their 
fiſh and other commodities, cuſtoms and exciſe would quickly 
repay the public for the encouragements propoſed ; and if this 
was not ſufficient, they might be obliged to furniſh a certain 
ſupply of ſeamen to the royal navy in time of war, which they 
would be very far from conſidering as a hardſhip ; and it might 
be, as has been ſuggeſted on a former occaſion, a point ot 
policy, to ſee theſe ſailors, when they were no longer neceſſary 


brought back to their own homes, where the lights they muſt . 


obtain from experience would be of no ſmall uſe. 

Ir we had not ſtudied brevity as much as poſſible, it might 
have afforded the judicious reader ſome entertainment, if from 
a variety of inſtances we had ſhewn the great conformity of the 
original, civil, and political conſtitutions in theſe, in the 
Weſtern Iſlands, in Man, and in thoſe iſles that ſtill remain 
to us as appendages of the Dutchy of Normandy z which laft 
mentioned iſlands, as they are in reſpect to their polity the 
leaſt altered, are at this day by far the moſt flouriſhing, and 
the moſt populous (y). This ſufficiently ſhews, and indeed to 
a demonſtration proves, how well that old, free, and equitable 
conſtitution, which was nearly the ſame through them all, was 
calculated to render the people eaſy, aQtive, induſtrious, and 


attached to their native foil, in conſequence of their derivins 


with certainty and ſecurity from the produce of their labour all 
that they could reaſonably either want or wiſh, 


Ir the proſpect of theſe iſlands ſeems to occupy a large ſpace 
in this volume, it may be ſome apology to ſay, that their hav- 
ing been hitherto very indifferently, indeed hardly known, 


(x) There is certainly nothing impraQticable, much leſs impoſſible, in carrying 
all that is propoſed into execution, If any doubt could arile, it might be 
filenced, by inquiring into what in this kind has been done for the inhabitants 
of Iſeland during the courſe of his preſent Daniſh Majeſty's reign. —(y) In 
reſpec to ſize, Guernſey and the iſles dependent upon it are about one twentieth 
of Shetland; but the number of people is nearly the ſame, and conlequently 
the former is twenty times as populous as the latter, But if Shetland was in all 
circumſtances put on a level with Guernſey, there is no doubt its fiſheries and 
commerce might in the ſpace of half a century, render it half as well peopled, 
and add thereby two hundred thouſand ſubjects to Great Britain. 

and 
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and conſequently little attended to, not only recommended 
them to, but required for them a larger conſideration in a 
Por1TICAL SURVEY ; and if ſtill more is neceſiary to be 
faid, let me have permiſſion to obſerve, that the preſent ſtate 
and circumſtances of this country made it at this time Mill 
more peculiarly requiſite. For the Britiſh dominions being 
now giown not only to an empire, but to a moſt extenſive 
empire, there feems to be nothing of ſo great importance 
towards ſupporting its ſplendor and authority, as ſtrengthening 
the center and ſeat of government; towards which, it can be 
eſteemed no trivial ſupply, if by connecting more cloſely to us 
tl efe iſlands, we may have the uſe and aſſiſtance of ſo man 
ti.cuſands of active and able men, equally capable of being 
employed at land cr on ſea, and who, from the ſituation of 
the countries they inhabit, may be at any time employed to 
the mott uſcful purpoſes with the greateſt facility. Theſe 
iſtards are our own, we have not only an indiſputed title, but 
an uninterrupted poſſeſſion, ſo that we need not go to ſeek or 
to diſcover them; but barely to examine their utility, and by 
what means and methods we may avail ourſelves of them and 
their inhabitants to the utmoſt; and as has been often tcuched 
already, it ought to be no bar to ſuch inquiry, that in their 
preſent ſtate they ſeem to be almoſt uſeleſs; for if we call to 
mind the ancient condition of Cornwall, of ſeveral of the 
northern counties of England, and the beſt part of Ireland, 
and compare them with what we now ſee to be the produce of 
theſe countries, and of which they were always capable; we 
can entertain no doubt that, by a like application of ſkill and 
aſſiſtance, the like effects may follow even here. Some diffi- 
culties will very probably occur, but they will be far from be- 
ing great; for we need not either forces or fleets, we need not 
depopulate the happy regions of South Britain to plant theſe. 
They are for our purpole ſufficiently peopled already; ard it 
thoſe who now inhabit them had the power of providing for 
their poſterity, they would quickly become in proportion to 
their extent, as populous as any other province that we have. 
Tu people who are at preſent in them are our ſubjects, and 
as well affected as any ſubjects can be, which affords them a 
juſt claim to our protection and aſſiſtance. That they have 
not either wealth or rich commodities to attract notice is alike 
their misfortune and ours. But if, even in this ſtate, they 
ſhould be ſo fortunate as to draw the attention of government, 
there is no room at all to doubt, they would in a very ſhort 
ſpace emerge from this unhappy ſituation, to the common bene- 
fit of themſelves and of the mother country. In reſpect to 
religion, the far greateſt part of them are ſincere and Zeal- 


ous Proteſtants, and the reſt may be eaſily made ſo. The 


better ſort every where ſpeak the Engliſh language, and there 
are none amongſt them who have not an ambition to learn it; 
nor 
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nor are they leſs deſirous of feeling the benefit of our laws, 
and of participating in the effects of that admirable conſtitu- 
tion, which ſecures to men where-ever it reaches, the moſt 
proſperous ſtate of rational liberty. Their old prejudices, 
which in giving their hiſtory we have fairly repreſented, are 
long ago extinguiſhed, their ill habits are entirely worn out, 
they are exceedingly ſenſible of their own misſortunes, clearly 
diſcern the cauſes of the m, and would not only ſubmit to, but 
eagerly welcome and embrace any new eſt abliſhment by which 
they might be removed. As they muſt recover, if ever t!: 0 
recover, by the favour and kindneſs of Great Pritain, ſo in 
conſequence of this recovery, they muſt be always and intirely 
dependent upon her. The benefits they reccive, will, and of 
neceſſity muſt be in proportion to the ſtricneſs of their con- 
nection; and, in conſequence of their utility, and from their 
ſize, ſituation, and circumſtances, it is ſimply impoſſible, 
that their intereſt and happineſs can have anv other baſis than 
the countenance and protection of Britain. In virtue of this, 
they may, by a proper diviſion of what 1s now uſeleſs pro- 
perty, come to have all their lands cultivated that are capable 
of culture, and theſe will be then found of much greater ex- 
tent than can be conceived even by themſelves at preſent; and, 
in com unction with their ample fiſheries, would furniſh a 
comſortable ſubſiſtence to the preſent poſſeſſors, and, however 
numerous they may prove, to their poſterity. If the certainty 
of this could admit of any doubt it might be removed, by 
conſidering attentively the number of ſhips of all nations, 
which by annually fiſhing upon their coaſts extract that wealth 
which might be acquired by them with much more eaſe, Tt 
the permanence of their proſperity ſnoul be queſtioned, let 
us recollect, that if once they were in poſſeſſion of the fiſhing, 

curing, and exporting thoſe inexhauſtible ſtores that are daily 
within their reach, they would be able to do this at ſo cheap a 
rate, that, while under the protection of the mother country, 
no foreign nation could ever interfere with them more, as 
their numbers, and the capacity of managing their fitheries, 
would encreaſe every day. 

Vr as fact is ſtronger than any arguments, and more con- 
clufive than the fineſt reaſoning, I ſhall cloſe with obſerving, 
that we may ſafely and certainly 8 all this may be done, 
if it can be ſhewn that it has been done already. I will 
therefore undertake to prove, that an iſland in no better cli- 
mate, with no richer foil, and poſſeſſing only ſome of thoſe ad- 
vantages which belong to theſe, roſe to a much higher degree, 
not barely in point of numbers and ſubſtance, but by becoming 
in proceſs of time, and the convenience of its ſituation, Pl 
ſeat of commerce, and in conſequence of that, of a city of 
power, of ſplendor, and magnificence beyond any thing the 

moſt ſanguine imagination would tempt a man to promiſe in 
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tavour of theſe Britiſh Iſles; which inſtance was particularly 
reſerved for this place, where I cannot but hope it will appear 
in a proper light, and of courſe have its proper weight. 

THis ifland is GoTHLAND, GorLAN PD, or as the natives 
themſelves ſtile it GuLLAND,: ſituated between the fifty-ſe- 
venth and the fifty-eighth degree of north latitude, in the 
midſt of the Baltic, having that ſea on the north and ſouth, 
the continent of Sweden on the weſt, and the countries of 
Livonia and Courland to the eaſt. It is about ſixty Engliſh 
miles in length and twenty in breadth, rather larger than the 
xland of Sky; but containing leſs land than Pomona and the 
reſt of the Shetland Ifles. It 1s mountainous, but with various 
tracts of very good land, fertile in paſture and in grain, 
abounding in timber, plentifully watercd, having great variety 
of land and ſea fowl, with abundance of fine fiſh in its rivers, 
and in the fea, which waſhes its coaſts, with ſeveral good 
harbours, and near twenty ſmall lands lying round it, It 
was ſometimes an independant kingdom, ſometimes it belonged 
to the Swedes, at others to the Danes, though now it belongs 
to the former, is divided into many diſtricts, and has about 
one hundred pariſhes. 

WisByY or WisBUuyY was the capital, or rather an inde- 
pendant city, on the weſt ſide of this iſle, ſeated on a rocky 
mountain, flopirg towards the ſea, with a very fine port pro- 
tefted by a ſtrong caſtle. This place aroſe on the ruins of 
Mineta and Julinum, and upon their decline became the moſt 
celebrated EMPORIUM in the north, flouriſhing in great ſtate 
and ſplendor, from the latter end of the eighth or beginning 
of the ninth till towards the fourteenth century. It was a very 
fair, rich, and opulent city, well fortified, had in it ten 
churches, four monaſteries, and when in the zenith of its 
glory, from ten to twelve thouſand burghers, excluſive of as 
many foreign merchants ; being a kind of free port, frequented 


by the Swedes, Danes, Saxons, Ruſhans, Engliſh, Scots, and 


other nations, with many Jews reſiding therein. Its magni- 
ficence was ſo great, that the gates and many of the public 
buildings were of marble, the frames of the windows gilt, 
which faQts as hiſtory records, ſo the ſtately ruins thereof 
atteſt to this day. It was famous for a body of SEA Laws, 
the authority of which prevailed through almoſt all the com- 
mercial ſtates of Europe, and which make the baſis of that 
Cop adopted by the Hans Towns. It was likewiſe famous 
for the firſt invention of SEA CHARTS; the ſeamen of this 
:fland being thought more expert than any others in the northern 
part of Europe, and the citizens enjoyed large privileges, not 


only in the dominions of Sweden, Norway and Denmark, but 
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alſo in Ruſſia, Pomerania, and the Empire, in virtue of char- 
ters that are ſtill preſerved (z). 

THESE accounts, to the truth of which all the northern 
hiſtorians unanimouſly teſtify, afford inconteſtible evidence of 
what a country ſeated in the ſame latitude with our Long 
Iſland was capable in theſe very early times; which, however, 
were but little earher than the conqueſt of the Orkney and 
Shetland iſles by the Norwegians. We may alſo obſerve, that 


theſe relations reflect great light, and ſtrengthen not a little 


the probability of the hiſtories already given of our northern 
Hes, which no doubt might have been rendered much more 
compleat, if any care had been taken to preſerve either tke 
civil or eccleſiaſtical records, which were once extant in the 
Orkneys, and of which we have already given an account of 
the ſingle fragment perhaps that is (till remaining. It it ſhould 
be objected, that Gothland remains at this day much better 
cultivated and better peopled than any of our iſles, and may 
be from thence preſumed to be a better country; the anſwer is 
very eaſy : Gothland in reſpect to its mother country of Swe- 
den is a ſouthern province, and in that reſpect is comparatively 
much ſuperior to moſt of the other provinces in that king- 
dom; whereas our iſles he to the north and welt of the north- 
ern, moſt remote and leaſt cultivated extremity of Great Bri- 
tain, which very plainly ſhews why the one is in ſo much 
better condition at preſent than the other. If it ſhould be ſaid 
that theſe are all ſtories of a very ancient date, and that 
Wiſbuy very probably decayed in conſequence of the loſs of 
its trade, even this will appear to be very little to the purpoſe ; 
for Wiſbuy acquired its trade by the decline of two great marts 
in Pomerania, one of which, like our old Winchelſea, was 
ſwallowed up by the ſea, and loſt it by the revolutions in the 
northern kingdoms, after a poſſeſſion of many centuries. But 
the commerce which was firſt ſettled in Pomerania, and re- 
moved from thence to Wiſbuy, is not yet loſt; but is again 
transferred to the continent, and ſhared amongſt the cities of 
Lubeck, Bremen, and Hamburgh ; with which cities our iſles 
have always had, and if in better circumſtances would cer- 


() Ol. Magn. Hiſt. Septen. Gent. lib. ii. cap. 22. xvii. cap. 1. Pontani re 


rum Danicar. Hiſt. p. 490. 539. 541. 733. Gothofred. de imperio maris, cap. 
8. Wagenſeil Synop. Gcograph. p. 49%. Zeyler Delcrip. Succiæ, p. 164. 
Conring. de orig. Jur. gent. cap. 19. Olear. Itin. lib. ii. cap. 3. L'Ifole piu 
famoſe dal Mondo deſcritte da Thomaſo Procacchi, p. 9. D'Audiffre: Hiſtoire 
et Geographie ancienne et moderne, p. 364, 365. Treatiſe of the dominion of 
the ſea, with a complete collection of ſca laws, p. 174, 175. Cutler's Coaſticy 
Pilot, p. 43, 44. All theſe authorities are cited (1) to authenticate the fact, 
(2) to ſhew its notoriety, (3) that every reader may hayc it in his power to 
conſult ſome or other of them, 
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tainly have, a much more conſiderable commerce “. If there- 
fore the Pritiſh government, now in the zenith of commercial 
ſplendor, will at length contemplate the many certain and 
obvious advantages that might be derived from the ſituation of 
our numerous ifles, the profits that have been and are ſtill 
made of the fiſheries on their coaſts, though not by their in- 
habitants, their vicinity, if thoſe fiſheries were put in their 
power, to all markets, and the facility of their correſpondence 
with North America, the Weſt and even with the Faſt Indics, 
with how great eaſe, and at how ſmall an expence all theſe 
branches of trade might be obtained and ſecured to their inha- 
bitants, and what mighty and what certain benefits would from 
thence reſult to every part of the dominions of their protectrix 
and mother country, this chapter will moſt certainly have its 
effect, and the conſequences will furniſh ample materials for 
much another kind of chaffter in ſome future PoLITICAI. 
SURVEY of GREAT BRITAIN |! | 


Since this ſection was finiſhed the Right Honourable the Earl of Morton 
hath diſpoſed of his intereſts, under the ſeveral grants and act of Parliament 
before mentioned, to Sir Lawrence Dundas, Baronet, who is become thereby 
the preſent poſſeſſor of the Orkney and Shetland Iſlands, 


SECTION IX, 


1 
A retroſpective View of the Contents, in order to ſhew 
the Connection of the ſcveral Subjects treated in this 
Book. 


THE end propoſed by a Political Survey is to demonſlrate the real 
worth and value of any country. T he principles en which the 
great empires erected in ancient times were founded ſet in a ju! 
light. The favourable peſitian of any country, a thing of the 
utmeſt importance to the felicity of its inhabitants. A ſuccint? 
view of the reaſons in which the preference of an inſular fitua- 
tion is founded. The general deſcription of Britain repreſenting 
its diſtinguiſhing excellencies. The numerous and important uſes 
derived from the great plenty and happy diſtribution of water 
throughout all the Britiſh iſles. The number, beauty, and c. 
venient forts at the mouths of navigable rivers, a ſingular cir- 
cumſtance in our favour. Innumerable benefits ariſing from the 
particular firm and vaſt extent of our coaſts. T he midland 
provinces of the Britiſh Ifles contain a very large tract of 
country. This country full of fine meadows, arable lands, or 


meuntains rich in metals, capable of ſupporting ſume millions 
mare 
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more than their preſent. Many advantages that may be derived 
from the leſſer iſlands dependant upan Great Britain. T he far- 
ther explanation of ſeveral of theſe points reſerved 13 tlie ſuc- 
ceeding boo. | 
HE principal end of a Political Survey of any country, 
1s to point out its capacity, under the regulation of a 
wile policy, to render the inhabitants thereof independant, 
potent; and happy (a). In regard to a matter of this impor- 
tance, more eſpecially in an age fo enlightened as this, a{fert!- 
ons are not regarded as arguments; and even arguments, how- 
ever ſpecious or plauſible, if unſupported by fads, are not 
looked upon as concluſive. As far as rhetoric, panezyric, and 
all the powers of eloquence could reach, BrirAarx, as we 
have more than once had occaſion to ſhew, has been as high? 
celebrated as any country could be . But how much focver 
ſuch pieces may pleaſe, they ſeldom carry in them any great 
degree of information, and will by no means furnich any ſa- 
tisfactory anſwers to objections. In order to accompliſh this, 
it is requiſite to purſue another method, to go to the bottom ot 
things, to enter, and even to enter minutcly, into particulars, 
and by thus proceeding ſtep by ſtep, to render whatever is 
affirmed as clear and as certain as poſſible (c). It mutt be d- 
lowed that this as well as other countries hath been ſubject to 
very great viciſſitudes, and to frequent revolutions; in coni2- 
quence of which, not only the condition of the inhabitants, 
but the very face and appearance of the country itſelf, hatin 
been in different periods greatly altered, which in fuch a tur- 
vey ought to be remarked and explained (d). Many ot its na- 
tural advantages were at all times too obvious not to be dis- 
cerned ; and yet ſome of theſe have never been improved, 
while others again, paſſing wholly unnoticed, have been of 
courſe totally neglefted. But within theſe two laſt centuries, 
ſince the reformation produced the revival of uſeful ſcience, 
the eyes of men have been in a great meaſure opened; and in 


(a) What it is poſſible or impoſſible for a nation to execute can never be ſo 
well known as rom a juſt ſurvey of the country they inhabit.—(65) Beltdes 
the antient panegyrics addreſſed to the family of Conſtantine the Great, of 
which there are large extracts in Camden and Speed, the fuccin&t accounts at 
the beginning of Beda, and all our ancient chronicles, the reader may contult 
William Harriſon's deſcription of Britain, London 1577, fotio, Thoma Gains- 
ford's glory of England, London, 1618, 4to. A dilcourle of the national ex- 
cellencies of England, by R. Hawkins, London, 1658, 8vo.—(c) By this 
manner of treating it, the ju licio:'s reader will make himſelf fully maſter of 
the ſubject in all its parts, and will gradually from his o va refleQions, and con- 
ſulting the authorities, derive lights ſuperior to any I am able % give him, 
who aſſume no greater merit than to have laboured very long and very aſſidu- 
oully to collect and arrange things as well as I am able,—(d) It 18 as certain 2s 
any thing can be that the Romans left a great part of this country highly im- 
proved, which in the ſucceediog irrvptions of the Angles, the Saxons, and the 
Jutes, were utterly deſt:oyed. The Danes overturned and ruined the whole 
land at different though not far diſtant times; and the Normans were by no 
means aſſiduous, at the Saxons had been, to recover and rettore the regions 


they ſubdued., 
conſequence 
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conſequence of this, much more has been done within that 
period than in many ages before (e). Theſe improvements, 
how great ſoever, ought only to be conſidered as ſo many lau- 

dable models, calculated to excite a ſtill ſtronger principle of 

public ſpirit and emulation; as there ſtill remain various of 
our native prerogatives unexerted, ſeveral great reſources un- 

explored, and not a few means yet untried; by which even 
greater things than have been yet done, might be ſtill effected 
in agriculture, manufactures, and commerce, by proſecuting 
the aptitude this country has for almoſt every poſlible ſpecics 
of improvement, and thereby rendering it the noble and ref- 
pectable center of as extenſive, flouriſhing, and well-governed 
an empire, as any on which, ſince launched from the hand of 
the Creator, the ſun has ever ſhone. 

As a baſis for ſuch a ſuperſtructure, we hazarded ſome po- 
litical ſketches of the great empires in antiquity, and ſhewed 
from facts that ſuch ſtupendous edifices might be erected ; 
and deſcending from theſe to countries which, both in time 
and ſituation, were leſs remote, we made it equally evident, 
that theſe powers of conſtruction were not confined to any 
quarter of the globe, or at all reſtrained to the particular cir- 
cumſtances of foil or climate %. But that wiſdom and in- 
duſtry, prudence and perſeverance, were engines capable of 
overcoming almoſt any obſtacle, and removing every defect, 
and even in ſome caſes of converting apparent defeCts into real 
advantages (g). Wealſo ventured to draw the veil a little, and 
to render it marifeſt, that theſe amazing effects were not per- 
formed by thoſe myſterious and refined arts which have uſurped 
the name of policy in modern ages; but by ſimple and ſolid 
maxims, inſpired by genius, approved by reaſon, and con- 
firmed by experience. From theſe ſprang a ſyſtem of rule, 
founded on a few well weighed principles, ſuited to the genius 
and circumſtances of the people, and invariably tending to the 
public good. Inſtitutions, plain, ſuccinct, and agreeable to 
the natural notions that all men have of juſtice; by which a 
ſenſe of ſhame was made as much as poſſible to ſerve inſtead of 
puniſhment. Idleneſs was proſcribed as the infamous mother 
of vices ; benevolence conſidered asthe viſible image of virtue; 
and induſtry reſpected as the parent of independency ; which, 

by affording a comfortable ſupport to private families, main- 
tained order, vigour, harmony, and of courſe the welfare and 


(e) The reader will find this very important point very largely explained, and 
it is hoped clearly proved, in ſome of the firſt chapters of the next book—- 
(f) Thus China and Phœnicia are inſtances in Aſia; Egypt and Carthage in 
Africa ; Venice, Portugal, and the United Provinces, in Europe; and the em- 
pires of Peru and Mexico, in Ametica.—(g) As in Genoa, Switzerland, ang 
Holland, where ſkill, labour, and frugality fupply the want of fertility, and 
the inhabitants, amidſt rocks, mountains, and marſhes, enjoy a plenty which 
excites the admiration, at the ſame time that it provokes the envy of their rel- 


pective acighbours. 5 
ſtability 
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ſtability of the ſtate. In a word, the conſtitution preſcribing 
their duty to magiſtrates, the laws controuling the actions of 
individuals, and the manners diffuſed from thoſe, either ho- 
noured with titles, or truſted with power, conveyed a ſpirit of 
obedience through ail ranks, from a conſciouſneſs that, in 
purſuing the public weal, they took the beſt and ſureſt method 
of purſuing their private intereſts (3). By the operations of 
theſe ſyſtems vaſt countries became full of people, lodged in 
Cities, towns, and villages ; while to furniſh theſe with ſubſiſt- 
ence, their lands of every kind grew by continual cult. vation 
to look like gardens; but when theſe were overborne by vio- 
lence, or undermined by corruption, thoſe lands followed the 
fate of their inhabitants; and as they relapſed into a ſtate of 
nature, or, which 1s little better, into a ſtate of ſervitude, 
thoſe likewiſe became, in compariſon of what they were, ſo 
many wilderneſſes deformed with ruins (i). | 

THis foundation thus laid, we ſpeak in the next place of the 
benefits that reſult from ſituation ; which, if commodious, is 
one of the higheſt advantages any country can enjoy; and if 
this be wanting, that ſingle defect proves an obſtacle, of all 
others the hardeſt to be overcome, and 1s indeed almoſt the 
only one which experience has ſhewn in ſome caſes to be in- 
ſurmountable (). In the ordinary occurrences of life we have 
daily inſtances of this. It is the thing firſt to be conſidered in 
laying out of grounds and gardens, and if not then duly at- 


| tended to, labour and expence are thereby great!) increaſed, 


and it may be, after all, are thrown away. In ages, towns, 
and even cities, the caſe is 2 ſame. Their d auty, their 
ſucceſs, and their duration depends upon it. It is ſrom the 
aſſiſtance of ſituation that fortreſſes become impregnable z 
that they are often weak and quickly reduced, ariſes gene- 


rally from ſome defect therein (/). In countries, philoſo- 


(5) By proceeding in this method, we have endeavoured to avoid dictating, 
and have only preſented the mirror of political experience, to ſhew the conſtant 
connection between cauſes and events; and to prove that almoſt the only ſecret 
in government conſiſts in diceQting the paſſions and * <p or" of men to right 
44 by which they conti ibute reciprocally to each other's ſuppoit, and in 
their reſpective ſpheres, promote public grandeur, by being intent on private 
felicity.—(:;) This is the preſent ſtate,of Perſia, Aſia Minor, Greece, Egypt, 
Syria, and many regions that make a ſhining figure in ancient hiſtory.— (4) This, 
as we have ſhewn, is the caſe of the Tatars or Tartars, a numerous, and by 
no means a ſtupid people, who roam continually through the deſarts. In the 
two great empires of India and China they have embraced the advantages of 
ſituation thoſe countries afforded; in order to which they have quitted their 
ancient cuſtoms, and adopted the manners of the former inhabitants, now be- 
come their ſubjects.— (I] It ſometimes happens that a ſuperior genius removes 
or ſupplies ſuch a defect, by reconciling art with nature, and fo ſuiting his 
works to the ſcite of the place, as to make a reſpeQable fortreſs of what had 
been before but a miſerable poſt. Situation is of no leſs conſequence in regard 
te camps; and ſome Generals (particularly M. Turenne) have owed no ſmall 
part of their reputation to their ſuperior {kill in this reſpect. 
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phers and politicians have obſerved, that their ſituation, gene- 
rally ſpeaking, gives a biaſs to the minds of the inhabitants, 
which if not immediately taken, their ftruggles to thrive are in 
vain till they do (mn). Accidents may, and often do remove 
other impediments, ſo that a nation, which remained obſcure 
for ages, breaks ſuddenly and ſurprizingly out into light and 
luſtre. But to the people living in a country defective in this 
reſpe&, no fuch chance can avail, unleſs by ſome lucky revo- 
Jution it is joined to another region, and comes that way to 
Participate of a more favourable poſition un); which excep- 
tion, inſtead of weakening, adds ſtrength to the maxim we 
have ſaid down. We have had reaſon therefore, when en- 
quiring into the uſual ſources of political grandeur, to lay a 
great ſtreſs on fituation, as a bleſſing properly ſpeaking, de- 
rived only from nature, and in many reſpects the moſt laſtin 
and the moſt valuable bleſſing that even nature herſelf can be- 
ſtow (). 

THE magnitude and importance of this bleſſing implies that 
it muſt have many different degrees, and of theſe we have 
given ſeveral inſtances. From the lights derived from them 
we proceed to the ſupreme degree of excellence, which we 
aſſert to be in an inſular ſituation, as containing compleatly all 
the advantages that can accrue to any country merely from 
its poſition ; which advantages, to ſum them up in as ſuccinct 
a manner as we may, are principally theſe : In the firſt place, 
many benefits are derived to the inhabitants of an iſland from 
its unity. Tone very largeſt country on a continent is ſtil] 
but a part, which implies dependance, and is neceſlarily 


(m) In order to conceive this clearly, we need only refer to the hiſtory of the 

ow Countries before the time of Baldwin of Flanders, who about A. D. 960, 
invented acts nd fairs at ſtated times, which giving vent to their fabrics, 
ſhewed his ſubjeQs their true intereſts, and gave them a turn to agricultute 
and to manufactures, which ſuiting exactly the ſituation of their country, raiſed 
them ipcedily to the very ſummit of proſperity. To what did the Dutch owe 
the many rillons they acquired by the herring fiſhery ?—By their making the 
beſt uſe poflible of an indifferent fituation, Why did the people of Shetland fe- 
ver avail themſelves of the beſt ſituation that could be for this fiſhery ?—Becauſe 
the narrowneſs ot their circumſtances put it out of their power.—(n) The com- 
inerce opened by the port of Archangel firſt made the Ruffians known in Eu- 
rope. The conqueſt made by Peter the Great of Ingermania and Livonia, and 
his building St. Peterſburgh, raiſed him from Grand Duke of Muſcovy, and a 
very inconſiderable prince, to be emperor of all the Ruflias, and one of the moſt 
reſpectable powers in Chriſtendom, His fuccefſors by attending to fituation 
may do much more.,—(s) Situation, as it conduQts to proſperity, ſo it wonder- 
fully reſiſts ruin.—Egypt from an empire is dwindled into a province; but Alex- 
andria, now Scandarea, is ſtill a port, and was much more confiderable than it 
is till a paſſage was diſcovered by the Cape of Good Hope to the Indies. The 
Arabs inhabiting Arabia Felix have bent their manners to the ſtate of their 
country, and have many well frequented ports; amongſt others, Muſkat, the 
inhabitants of which are eſteemed for civility, temperance, probity, and being 
as fair traders as any upon earth, Hamburg, Lubeck, and Bremen, by dint 
of ſituation only, retained part of the trade of the Hans Towns, famous for 
having once engroffe d moſt of the commerce of Europe. 


attended 
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attended with a train of imperfections; from all which, by 
the unerring and unalterable laws of Nature, the people who 
live in an and are or may be entirely free (). In the next 
place, the climate is generally mild and ſalubrious from the 
vapours of the ſurrounding ſea, which according to the lati- 
tude abates the violence of heat, and moderates the rigour of 
cold, both which are ſenſibly and conſtantly leſs than on conti- 
nents undet the ſame elevation of the pole (2). There 1s alſo 
commonly a greater variety, and almoſt always a greater fer- 
tility in the ſoil, occaſioned chiefly by the warmth of the cir- 
cumambient air, frequent ſhowers, and, in conſequence of 
both, being continually impregnated with vegetable ſalts (r). 
Another conſiderable advantage ariſes from us acceſſibility on 
every fide, by which it is open to receive ſupplies from other 
countries, and has the conveniency of exporting its commodi- 
ties and manufactures to all markets, and in compariſon of the 
continent at all ſeaſons/s). An ifland has at once the moſt ex- 
tenſive and the moſt effectual frontier, and this on all fides 
ſubſiſting for ever without repairs, and withont expence; 
and which 1s ſtil] more, derives from this very frontter a great 
Part of the ſubſiſtence of its inhabitants, and a valuable article 
in its commerce from its hſheries (f). The defence of this na- 
tural barrier, which, as we have ſaid, coſts nothing; but on 
the contrary yields much, 1s not only permanent, hut in every 
reſpect more to be relied on than any that could be railed by 


(þ) All countries on the continent are expoſed to continual dangers, againſt 
which their inhabitants muſt be perpetually upon their guard. This renders a 
large military force requiſite. It involves them in continual negotiations, 
leagues, and alliances, all of which, however, cannot exempt them from fre— 
quent wars, or the miſeries that attend them, and which have commonly bad 
effects on their internal policy.—(q) We have a remarkable inſtance of this, in 
the iſlands called anciently Stœchades, in the modern Latin Intulz Arca us, hy 
us the iſlands of Hieces. They are th:ice in number, lying in 43“. N. L. Lctore 
the po:t of Toulon, In them the fruits of France and Italy ar ive at the high- 
eſt perfection, and all the medicinal herbs of Italy, Greece, and Egypt grow 
wild. Yet the climate is wonderfully temperate and pleaſant in all feaſons,— 
(r) We have proofs of this at our own doors, in the iſlands of Wight and An- 
gleſea, as the reader has already ſeen in their reſpective deſcriptions. —(s)' The 
oppoſite ſides of an iſland may in regard to commerce be conſidered as two coun- 
tries, each has ity ports, its proper commodities, its proper correſpandencies 
in conſequence of which, it promotes the cultivation, and procures vent for the 
manufactures of a large diſtrict behind it; while the intermediate midland ſpace 
finds a profit in that inland trade, which theſe two diſtricts ſupply. The winds 
contrary on one fide are fayourable on the other; and the ſea, the common 
road to both coaſts, is continually ploughed by veſſels outward and homeward 
bound, Which keeps up that active and enterprizing ſpirit which characterizes 
iſlanders.— (f) It is commonly ſaid the ſea is a mine, but in truth it is better; 
its treaſures are more laſting and more certain, procured by labour ſolely, and 
fit for uſe or for ſale as ſoon as procured, quickly conſumed, and thereby the 
ſource of continual employment to a ſtout, hardy, laborious race of men, who 


likewiſe find employment for numbers, and are in various reſpects otherwile 
beneficial members of the community. 
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the ſkill and induſtry of men at the greateſt expence (u). All 
theſe bleſſings and benefits are inſuceg by the leſſon that Nature 
dictates; ſome would ſay, the law which ſhe preſcribes to the 
inhabitants of every iſland, to place all their hopes in the aſſi- 
duous cultivation of their own country, to bend all their en- 
deavours to raiſing and extending their commerce, and to put 
their truſt in Providence, and in the ſafeguard which ſhe di- 
res; men accuſtomed to robuſt and hardy exerciſes, and in 
what neceflarily ariſes from their way of life, a naval force (w). 
In ſupport of theſe pofitions we have brought the fulleſt evi- 
dence of facts, manifeſted in a variety of inftances taken from 
every quarter of the globe; ſo that the reader may ſee that this 
doQrine is equally ſupported by reaſon, and fuſtified by expe- 
rience. 

THESE preliminaries thus ſettled, we go on next to the ge- 
neral deſcription of Great Britain and the iſlands belonging 
thereto z which afforded a fair opportunity of ſhewing, that 
all the benefits connected with an inſular ſituation were in the 
utmoſt perfection to be found therein (x). In point of ſize 
naturally formed to be the ſeat of empire, as having ſufficient 
room for the commodious habitation, plentiful ſubfiſtence, and 
the means of furniſhing ample employment to a potent and 
populous nation (5). So happily diſpoſed as to be the com- 
mercial center of the old world and the new. So extended as 
to participate of ſeveral climates, none of them ſultry through 
heat, or ſubject to the inclemency of cold (z). Bleffed with 
a ſurprizing variety of ſoils, many happily cultivated, and all 
of them capable of innumerable improvements. Abounding 
already with many of the moſt valuable commodities, and by 
the extenſion of ſcience and application continually and conſi- 
derably increaſing theſe. Inhabited by a people confeſſedly 
endowed with the moft defirable accompliſhments in body and 
in mind, having a like turn to induſtry and ingenuity ; diſtin- 
guiſhed by their expertneſs both in arts and arms, and applying 
themſelves with equal facility and ſucceſs to literature, to ma- 


(2) This frontier requires no garriſon, fleets are manned from Merchantmen, 
and ſailors are a kind of Militia paid no longer than in actual ſervice.—(w) The 


fiſt inhabitants come in veſſels, are for à time dependent on the country from 


whence they came, arrive at independance by enlarging their correſpondence ; 
and thus commerce is natural and eflential to the people of an iftand, which is 
the reaſon thas they thrive ſo long as they poſſeſs it, and gradually decline in 
the ſame proportion in which that decays.—(x) The reader may run over the 
foregoing ſummary, and will feel the truth of this aſſertion, by applying the 
ſeveral beads of it to Great Britain.—(y) This in a variety of inſtances has been 
already ſhewn, and will be further and more largely explained in the ſucceeding 

t of this work.-(z) This likewiſe has been proved ia the laſt chapter, and 
indeed can hardly be diſputed, when we cenfider how many great countries lis 
farther north than any of the Britiſh iſles, 


nufaQures; 
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nufactures, and to commerce (a). Both parts of the iſland, 
together with her ſiſter iſle, united under one government, 
and having in a political light but one intereſt. Circumſtances 
of ſuch conſequence as to take away all old defects, and to 
eſtabliſh an uniform ſyſtem of policy that renders their inha- 
bitants in effect but one people. Great in reſpe&t to fame 
from their exploits in times preceding this connection, which 
ſhewed what in their ſeparate ſtate each was able to perform; 
and ſince thus fortunately combined, evidently capable of 
maintaining their own rights by ſea and land. Ambitious not 
of ſubduing others, but of protecting them, and ever ready in 
yielding aſſiſtance, even to their remote allies, as well as to 
their neighbours, by whoſe oppreſhon their own ſafety might 
be endangered; which particulars have been all of them 
evinced by facts; and thoſe facts not only ſupported from the 
teſtimony of our own, but by the authorities alſo of the moſt 
authentic amongſt foreign hiſtorians, who, as the moſt impar- 
tial and moſt diſintereſted, are the leaſt to be ſuſpected, and 
are of courſe the moſt credible witneſſes. 

INDEPENDANT of thoſe which flow from their ſituation, 
the Britiſh iſles enjoy many other advantages, in a degree equal 
to any, and ſuperior to moſt countries. In the copious ſupply, 
and in the happy diſtribution of water particularly, that indiſ- 
penſable neceſſary to, and that capital convenience of, human 
life. We have entered very fully into this matter, becauſe 
notwithtanding its inconteſtable importance, it is commonly 


too little conſidered, and from thence, generally ſpeaking, too 


little inderſtood (6) We have ſhewn, that living ſprings, 
chry ſtal brgoks, and pleaſant rivulets adorn all parts of the 


Britiſh daminions, contributing alike to the purity of the air, 


the fertility of the ſoil, and that lively verdure in cur fields 
for which this country is ſo juſtly admired, and which is a 
natural and pleaſing expreſſion of the mildneſs and wholeſome- 
neſs of the climate (c). In reference to ſprings having ſingular 
and extraordinary qualities, as far as the reality of theſe could 
be aſcertained by credible evidence, it has been proved that we 
have the like in (ome part or other of our own iflands. If 
therefore any diſcovery ſhould be made elſewhere, in reſpe& 


(a) However like this may be to panegyric, every tittle of it is exactly true; 
and to diſſemble truth when it does honour to one's country, would be falſe mo- 
deſty, and anſwer ne end.-(5) It is well obſerved by the judicious Boerhaave, 
that becauſe few things are more common than water, therefore men generally 
think none can be better known; whereas it is one of the moſt difficult ſubjecte 
in natural philoſophy to be well acquainted with. This is the true reaſon why 
many uſes to which it might be employed are very imperfectly diſtinguiſhed. —- 
(c) Reaſon and experience concur in attributing the cerruption of air to ſtag- 
nant, and its purity to plenty of running water, Cardan in his commentary on 
an excellent treatiſe of Hippocrates obſerves, that ſolum ſiccum cum aquis cure 
rentibus, ſalubritatem cis efficiunt. Cardani Opera, tom. viii. p. 14. col. 1. 
which though not of all, is yadoubtcdly true of the beſt part of Great Britain. 
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to their utility, we ſhall receive the benefit of ſuch diſcovery, 
as well as the inhabitants of the country wherein it is made (d). 


It has been alſo rendered ſufficiently evident, that we have not 


the leaſt reaſon to envy any region in the known world as to 
ſalt ſprings, ſiuce of theſe we have great plenty, many of them 
rich in their contents; and yet there are very good grounds to 
believe that they will prove inexhauſttble e). A few of theſe 
are regarded abroad as a ſtaple in themſelves, and ſources of 
wealth to a large diſtrict ; with us they are not confined to a 
ſingle county; and there are ſtrong reaſons to preſume that 
more of them might be found, if there was an extraordinar 

demand for this kind of ſalt; which, however, confiderin 

the quantities of other ſorts that are made in different places, is 
pot very ſpeedily to be expected. Mineral ſprings of almoſt 
all kinds we have in great abundance; and it hath been endea- 
voured to do particular juſtice to theſe,. ſo far as they came 
within the deſign of this work ; and we have likewiſe ventured 
to give ſome hints for their improvement, or rather increaſin 

the advantages that are derived from them (f). In like man- 
ner, we have enumerated the moſt conſiderable of the Britiſh 
baths; and have ſhewn that in point of efficacy, as well as 


elegance, they render it utterly unneceſſary for ſuch as ſtand in 
need of relief from theſe healing waters, to go and ſeek it, ei- 
ther amongſt the numerous Baths in Italy, or of Aix in Pro- 
vence, or of Aix-la-Chapelle in Weſtphalia, or of any of the 
three Bourbons iv Burgundy, Champagne, or the Bourbonnois, 
or of Plombiers in Lorraine, or of Balaruc in Languedoc, or 
of Baden in Switzerland, or Baden in Lower Auſtria, Toep- 
litz or Carlſbad in Bohemia ; or even the baths of Buda in 


Hungary, ſuppoſed by very good judges to be equal at leaſt, if 
not ſuperior to any of them (g/. It may be, that in this ſingle 


inſtance 


(4) In reſpect to ſuch fountains, the inquities hitherto made have tended 
only, and that with no great ſucceſs, to diſcover the cauſes of thole circum- 
ſtances by which they are rendered objects of wonder, wthout ever trying whe- 
ther their waters might not anſwer ſome particular purpoſe better than any 
other; anJ this is ſo true, that the ſalutary qualities of ſome of our moſt va- 
Ius le rnedicinal ſprings were made known to us by birds or beaſts.—(e) The 
Brine Springs have been wrought for many ages, they have been known for 
about a century paſt to derive their contents from immenſe rocks of foſſil ſalt, 
whence all apprehenſions of their decaying are removed. Many conſiderable 
improvements have been made within thefe few years, by which the expence 
of labour and of fuel are diminiſhed, and the quantity and the value of the 
ſalt are encreaſed.—(f ) It would be a ſingular improvement, and at the ſame 
time a leading experiment, if the waſte water of any of theſe ſpriugs could be 
applied to any mechanic uſes, ſuch as bleaching, ſcouring, tanning, dying, or 
brewing. We know that Stroud Water in Glouceſterſhire and a well near 
Northampton, when madder was uſed, were famous for dying ſcarlets, as the 
river Winruſh is for whitening blankets at Witney in Oxfordſhire, It would be 
uſeful to determine by experiment, whether there be any, and what degree of 
truth in ſuch kind of reports; and in cafe there ſhould be any, to make the 
ſtrĩcteſt analyſis poſſible of the waters. —(g) We are certainly in want of a com- 
plete hiſtory of warm baths, founded folely on facts deduced from experi- 
ments; and if ſome gantrous prince would ſend one or more Phyſicians 
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- inſtance our inſular ſituation may be againſt us; for otherwiſe, 


no doubt, Bath and Buxton would be as much frequented by 
foreigners as any of thoſe that have been mentioned. The 
pools, lakes, and loughs, have been particularly examined, 


and ſhewn to be in many reſpects of great utility, capable of 


being made much more ſo, and ſcarce any where attended with 
thoſe noxious conſequences, which render them ſo dangerous, 


as well as diſagreeable in other countries (A). It is by no means 


improbable, that this chapter, notwithſtanding the variety of 


ſubjects of which it treats, may to ſome appear very long; but 


thoſe who are attentive to the plan on which it is written, will 


be convinced that it could not be made ſhorter ; and thoſe who 


have a due regard for the ſolid and permanent intereſts of the 
Britiſh iſles, will contemplate with pleaſure even this very ex- 
tenſive catalogue of bleſſings, which Providence hath very 
kindly beſtowed upon their country. Add to this, that we 
have occaſionally ſhewn, that by proper attention and applica- 
tion, even theſe bleſſings, numerous and extenſive as they are, 
may be rendered incomparably more beneficial (i). 

From the conſideration, of thoſe conveniencies and emolu- 
ments which ariſe from the amazing abundance, and:the happy 


diſtribution, of water in general, we proceed to thoſe that we 


derive from navigable rivers. Theſe, like many others of the 


gifts of Providence, are progreſſive in their growth, and are 
gradually productive of very different benefits. At their very 


firſt appearance, they are ſources of pleaſure and fertility. As 


they ſwell in their journey, they become ſtil] more advantage- 


ous, and beſides the former, anſwer a variety of other pur- 
poſes, ſuch as driving mills, or giving motion to ot! er ma- 
chines. In proportion as they gain a freſh acceſſion of ſtrength, 
they become more and more uſeful, by contributing to inland 
navigation; and purſuing their majeſtic courſe, create, by the 
numerous conveniencies they afford, boroughs, towns, and 
Cities that adora their banks, At length they roll their tribu- 


to examine the moſt eminent in Europe; in this view, their reports would un- 
doubtedly add to the comraon ſtock of uſeful feience, and contribute highly to 
the good of mankind. Such a hiſtory would be ſerviceable alſo in reſpe& to 
our own, (4) In the Eaſt Indies, and in other hot countries, they make ſmall 
lakes for the ſake of preſerving water. In Egypt, with great labour, and at 
vaſt expence, to prevent inundations. In China, for the ſake of the fiſh and 
fowl which they maintain. It is always proper therefore, before draining, to 
ſtate a fair account between the conveniencies that are or may be obtained from 
them, and the advantages that will certainly ariſe from taking them away.— 
(%) Any new diſcovery, with reſpe& to the general uſes of water as a fluid, or 
of the peculiar properties of any kind of water, would be undoubtedly ſervice- 
able in a country like this, where there is not only a great plenty of water al- 
moſt every where, but almoſt of every ſort of water, which rendered the ge- 
peral hiſtory of its diſpoſition ſo neceſſary. | 
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tary waters into the ſea, and at their mouths conſtitute havens 
of different capacities (c). We have carefully enumerated at 
leaſt the principal of theſe, which ſufficiently proves, that we 
enjoy no ſmall number of theſe valuable ſtreams, which are 
however by no means to be conſidered as inſeparably connected 
with an inſular ſituation (/). We have done yet more, for 
we have rendered it indiſputably clear, that our iſles are in this 
reſpe& bleſſed in as high a degree as any, and in a much 
higher degree than moſt other countries (m; and for this 
reaſon, we ſtile this important advantage, as we did the for- 
mer, a peculiar prerogative of Great Britain. In the exe- 
cution of this'taſk, we have been very attentive to point out 
the peculiar advantages derived from the courſe of each of theſe 
rivers, interſperſing occaſionally hiſtorical remarks on ſeveral of 
the places, that by lying upon are rendered of importance by 
them; and have conſequently been led to ſhew how much ſeveral 
of them have been improved within the courſe more eſpecially 
of the two laſt centuries (n). We have nevertheleſs re- 
marked, that not a few of theſe are ſtill very capable of re- 
ceiving farther improvements; and that there want not others, 
which, with a reaſonable degree of ſkill, application, and 
expence, may be certainly rendered navigable, though at 
preſent they are not ſo (o). By this means there is no doubt that 
farther emoluments would accrue, at the ſame time that it 
evidently appears there is not the leaſt reaſon to ſurmiſe, that 
either our anceſtors or ourſelves have carried this very im- 
portant point as far as it is poſſible ; but that, on the contra» 
ry, much, very much, is left to exerciſe the ſagacity, atten- 


(4) The reader may, if he pleaſes, ſee all theſe obſervat ions exactly verified, 
by tracing the courſe of the river Medway, and comparing it with the deſcrip- 
tionen p. 154, 155, of this volume; and ſurely there can be nothing more ſatis- 
fact than the contemplation of the wiſe economy of Nature, joined to the 
refle<:on that all the benefits ariſing from thence accrue to Britain.—(/!) We 
have g ven proofs of this, by producing inſtances of iſtands very defective in this 
poi Hut then it is to be remembered, that the defect no more ariſes from 
thei: d ing iſlands, than the abundance. The truth is, they ſpring from the 
_p-imary conſtruion of the country, and are beſtowed or with-held at the will 

of the Creator, In this point of view, the conſtruction both of Britain and Ire- 
Jand is wonderfully commodious.—(m) It has been computed, that in the old 
world, that is Europe, Aſia, and Africa, there are about four hundred and 
thirty rivers, and in the new, that is America, one hundred and eighty, that 
diſcharge themſelvet into the ſea. This may enable one to form in ſome mea- 
ſure an idea of the extent of this advantage.—(n) We run no hazard of being 
ſuſpeQed of flatzering the preſent times, in affirming that we have much better 
notions at preſent of the importance of navigable rivers, and of the means of 
improving, or even of rendering them ſo, than prevailed in the days of our 
anceſto:s. Of this the moſt convincing proofs may be had from the ſtatutes 
made for facilitating ſuch undertakings, moſt of which have been attended with 
great ſucceſs, —(o) The principal impediments to ſuch deſigns are uſually, 1. 
The difficulty of making future advantages ſo clear as to procure preſent diſ- 
burſements; 2. The combining men of different tempers and intereſts in 2 
ſcheme for common advantage; and 3. The largeneſs of the expence, which 
can ſeldom be aſcertained by any previous calculation. It is evident that the 
woſt effectual means to vanquiſh theſc, is to ſeize ſome fayourable conj uncture. 
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tion, and induſtry of poſterity (p). A proſpe@ this! moſt 
ſingularly pleaſing to thoſe who wiſh and hope the perpetual 
proſperity of the Britiſh empire, to which nothing can more 
clearly, more certainly, or more conſiderably contribute. 

THE numerous and very important conſequences that attend 
the very large extent, and the ſingularly beneficial form of our 
coaſts, are the ſubjects treated in the ſucceeding chapter. In 
order to render this perfectly intelligible, we have been ver 
careful to explain wherein this prerogative conſiſts, which no 
way depends upon our being an iſland, as there are many of 
our own, which have but few, and ſome not above one port; 
ſo that our happineſs in this reſpe& ſprings ſolely and entirely 
from the beneficent bounty of the ſupreme being, towards 
whom our gratitude is beſt expreſſed, by improving ſo rare and 
ſo important a bleſling to the utmoſt (4). To give ſome idea 
of which, by ſhewing what has been already done, we have 
purſued the ſame method as in the former chapter, making the 
compleat tour of the Britiſh iſlands, and mentioning their moſt 
remarkable ports as they occur (r). By this method the read- 
er ſees clearly the truth of this poſition, and from the light of 
evidence diſcerns what innumerable advantages we derive 
from thence. But that ſo long a peregrination, inſtead of pro- 
ving tedious, might be made as entertaining and inſtructive as 
poſſible, we have taken at the ſame time a ſurvey of the Mari- 
time counties, and in doing this, have ventured to give a ſuc- 
cinCt detail of their principal produce, as well as a deſcription 
of their ſituation, and the benefits that either are or may be 
derived from both (5): In this ſurvey, abundance of points in 


natural, 


(p) In order to ſee this in a light of probabiliy, we muſt conſider how things 
actually ſtood a century or two ago, look back on the propaſals then made for 
improvements, obſerve how lightly they were received, how little they were 
known how long they ſlept in obſcurity, by what accidents awakened and brought 
to view, with what difficulty carried into execution; and theſe circumſtances 
generally unattended to, their real authors and true ſources buried in oblivion” 
—lg) This is evidently the beſt return that rational beings can make to an omni- 
icient creator, Bleſſings unemployed are conſequently unfelt, and they will 
always remain unemployed ſo long as they are not undeiſtood. But when from 
the ſpur of neceflity, which works quickeſt or from due obſervation, which pro- 
ceeds beſt, men apply themſelves to make a proper uſe of natural advantages, 
they find them extend under their care, and excced their expectations in their 
effects.— (7) It appears from the hiſtory of theſe ports ſeated immediately on 
the ſea coaſt, that by attracting inhabitants, and thereby increaſing con- 
ſumption, they produce a cultivated country round them; as their influence 
extends, more diſtant places procure good roads to 288 in theſe advan- 
tages; and in a neceſſary chain of conſequences, link being added to link, this 
influence comes to be feſt at fifty or an hundred, which at firſt ſcarce reached 
five miles.—(s) We have been thereby enabled to ſhew, how freedom and 2 
mild government, encouraging induſtry, and protecting property, ſupply all the 
ſuppoſed defects of ſoil and climate; ſo that in point of fertility and abundance, 


the 


— — — 
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natural, civil, and commercial hiſtory are interſperſed ; which 
however, are ſtrictly relative to our original plan of pointing 
out as we proceed, what hath been or what may be done to- 
wards rendering the country more flouriſhing, and placing the 
inhabitants thereby more at their eaſe, If introduced to 
any other, or inſiſted on any farther than to this purpoie, they 
muſt neceſſarily have diverted our attention from the principal 
defign of this work; and however pleaſing, laudable, or uſeful 
they might be in themſelves, would have been thereby very 
improper ; whereas thus applied, they have, it is hoped, thrown 
a clearer and more agreeable light on many things than could 
bave been obtained any other way (t). The bringing back to 
remembrance what was done here in very early days, when 
ſupported by authentic evidence, is not barely doing juſtice to 
antiquity, but furniſhes alſo, in ſome caſes, a kind of proof not 
otherwiſe to be had, and in its own nature concluſive (/). The 
memorials even of the middle ages are not unworthy of our 
regard; for though after the Daniſh devaſtations and the Nor- 
man conqueſt, a ſtrong tincture of barbariſm prevailed amongſt 
our anceſtors, yet ſome things that they either retained from 
former times, or brought over hither from other countries, 
proving uſeful and advantageous, deſerve therefore to be re- 
membered (w). In reſpect to the numerous modern unprove- 
ments that occur, they not only ſhew tke happy effedts that 
have followed from the increaſe of uſeful ſcience, but ſerve alſo 
to excite in us a deſire of making ſtill greater improvements; 
for which there yet remains ſufficient room, and in ſome places 
pregnant occaſion, as there will be undouhtedly in others in 
proportion as a ſpirit of commerce, which in an iſland can 


the produce of commodities and manufactures for our own uſe, and the con- 
ſumpt ion of others, we are much ſuperior to our anceſtors, inferior to no other 
nation, and have ſtill numerous reſources, to which either ourſelves or our poſ- 
terity may recur.—(t) In this we have followed the learned Camden, the ju- 
dicious Selden, the accurate Spelman; and indeed all the celebrated writers 
who have treated ſubjects of this nature,, and upon their principle, that by this 
means the deſcriptions might be rendered more uſeful, by being better under- 
ſtood. Strabo in truth ſet the example, who is indiſputably one of the moſt 
entertaining and elegant, as well as one of the moſt accurate of ancient Geo- 
graphers.—(z) It could never have been proved chat corn, cattle, hares, geeſe, 
and poultry were in plenty here 1800 years ago, if Cæſar had not expreſely 
told us fo. Diodorus Siculus aſſerts Britain was very populous, Vines were 
planted here, by permifſion for that purpoſe from the Emperor P:obus. Taci- 
tus acquaints us, that the Romans employed the natives in draining Moraffes ; 
the coins found near Fleet in Holland in Lincolnſhire, prove this was recovered 
by them.—(w) The woollen manufacture is allowed to have been brought in 
by our Norman Kings; and ſo it really was, and much earlier than is commonly 
ſuppoſed, x5 has been mentioned, p. 179. They were very ſolicitous in promo- 
ting the cultivation of hemp about Bridport ; encouraged the plantation of 
timber; were attentive to the breeding of horſes; remitted part of their fee- 


farms to decaying towns, and ſhewed much attention to the ſea coaſts and ports 
of the kingdom, | | 


alone 
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alone either excite or ſupport a ſpitit of induſtry, univerſally 


prevails, and comes in different degrees to animate the whole 
nation (x). 


Bor beſides theſe, there is yet another very diſtinguiſhing 
prerogative, which may be truly ſaid to give value to the reſt ; 
and which not having been hitherto explicitly treated in this 
work, it is requiſite to ſpeak more largely to it here ( p). It is 


that very wiſe and happy mixture which Providence hath made 
of Midland and Maritime countries in both iſlands, by which 


they mutually ſupply and ſupport each other, and render both 
of far greater importance than otherwiſe they would be (z). 
This fingular and ſuperlative advantage, though evidently con- 
nected with, does by no means depend abſolutely upon ſize. 
There are ſome, though but few larger iſlands than Britain, 
which want this as well as other conveniencies which we poſ- 
ſeſs (2). In thoſe large iſlands the interior country ſwells into 
mountains of ſtupendous height, dreary and uninhabitable by 
men, and the refuge only of wild beaſts. From theſe many 
torrents ruſhing down, beſides frequent and deſttuctive inunda- 
tions, render the lower countries at all times equally unwhole- 
ſome and unpleaſant. Some iſlands are flat and marſhy within 
land, and from the incommodities neceſſarily reſulting thence, 


are unimproveable, unhealthy, and of courſe thinly peopled. 
There are others again in the ſame ſituation from the very 


(x) Liverpool came to be confidered in conſequence of the Iriſh, Harwich 
of the Dutch, Portſmouth of our French wars; Whithy roſe to be a port after 
the re formation; Whitehaven almoſt in our own times, by the attention of the 
Lowther family; Sandwich as the remnant of the old Rutupium, London, Yar- 
mouth, Newcaſtle, and Southampton, are coeval with our commerce. The 
latter ports excited it, and in conjunction with a few others ſufficed for ages. 
The former aroſe from different occaſions, have wonderfully extended it, and 
no doubt future occaſions, ſome of which may, and others cannot be foreſeen, 
will (ti1] further enlarge the number,—(y) It may be very properly aſked, Why 
was it not inſiſted upon? To this it is anſwered, 1. That the happy effects of 
this great national advantage are frequently mentioned in this, and will be more 
frequently mentioned in the next volume. 2. That the proper diſcuſſion of 
this ſubject would have required a great deal of room. 3. That the natural 
hiſtories of Oxfordſhire and Staffordſhire by Plot; of Northamptonſhire by Mor- 
ton; of Lancaſhire by Leigh, & c. made it leſs neceſſary.— (z) The plenty of 
a valuable groſs commodity in the hands of a few opulent perſons, awakens a 
defire of erecting a creek into a port, in which they find their account. But 
the port once made, With proper piers, quays, and magazines, the adjacent 
country feels the effects, inhabitants increaſe, they muſt be fed, agricuiture 
thrives, rents riſe, trade requires beaſts and carriages, new roads are made, 
induſtry ſpreads, and with it affluence.— (4) The iſland of Borneo under the 
equinoCtial is more than thrice as large as Great Britain. Madagaſcar, the 
largeſt of the African iſlands, is more than twice the ſize of Britain; and the 
iſle of Sumatra in theFaſt Indies, on which we have a ſettlement, is near as large 
again. Japan is alſo reputed larger than Britain, but improperly; for the empire 
of Japan is really compoſed of three iſlands, viz. Niphon, Kinſiu, and Sikokf, 
and theſe taken together are indeed ſuperior! in ſize to Britain and Ireland. 
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contrary cauſe, that is, from the want of water (5). Put none 
of theſe capital evils, at leaſt in any degree, affect either of 
our iſles; ſo that we equally enjoy the benign bleſſings of a 
rich and fertile, as well as thoſe copious benefits that ariſe from 
our being a maritime country. It is evident from hence, that 
we are much happier from our being divided as we are, than if 
there had been but one iſland, equal in extent to both (c). We 
ſhould then have loſt that great tract of coaſt, and all the nu- 
nie bus advantages, which, as we have ſhewn, arife from 
thence, and in its ſtead have poſſeſſed a far larger ſpace of in- 
terior country, neceſſarily removed to a much greater diſtance 
from the ſea, and in many other reſpects leſs improveable; 
whereas now all the coaſts and ports of Ireland may be made as 
ſubſer vient to Britain as our own, together with all the emolu- 
ments that may be drawn from their different fituation. For 
in reſpect to iflands, ſize is to a certain degree, and to a certain 
degree only, beneficial, as is obvious in reſpe& to Africa, as 
we have already obſerved and demonſtrated in another point of 
view (d). It might be thought a degree of partiality mixed 
with preſumption, if we ſhould aſſert the ſize of Great Britain, 
to be the ſtandard of infular perfeQion ; it is fully ſufficient 
for our purpoſe to maintain that its ſize is ſo well ſuited to all 
the purpoſes of agriculture and of commerce, that we cannot 
conceive how it could have been better (e). 

IT muſt be allowed, that with regard to inland provinces, 
South Britain enjoys an obvious and inconteſtible advantage; 
and there needs no argument to prove, that for the common be- 


(5) If the reader conſults Captain Daniel Beeckman's voyage to Borneo, Lon- 
don, 1715, 8vo, he will ſee, that it is ſuch an iſland as is firſt deſcribed, and of 
courſe will not envy its inhabitants the honour of living in the largeſt iſland in 
the world, Dampier's voyages furniſh variety of inſtances of iſles of the ſecond 
claſs, in which the mountains being near the ſea coaſt, few of their rivers are 
navigable but by ſmall veſſels, 2 the inland country a mere quagmire— 
(c) Several foreign writers have inſiſted expreſsly on the like diviſion of the 
Empire of Japan, and have ſhewn the various benefits that ariſe from thence, 
more eſpecially in reſpect to fertility, number of people, and the conveniency 
of water carriage. It is alſo very rema-ckable, that to juſtify this ſentiment, 
and to make the point better underſtood, they compare theſe to the Britiſh 
"es, and aſſure us, that amongſt the Japaneſe the | when of the three Kingdoms 
is uſed to denote their dominions. —{d) Africa is dis joined from Europe by the 
Streights of Gibraltar; and if in like manner ſeparated from Aſia, by cutting 
through the Iſthmus of Suez, it would be a complete iſland. It is about thrice 
the fze of Europe, more than twice as big as North America, and more than 
eighty-five times as large as Great Britain and Ireland. Yet through the great 
diſtance of the inland parts from the ſex, and the want of freſh water, more 
barren and leſs peopled than any other part of the Globe.—(e) Whoever will 
ſeriouſly conſider the ſeveral natural advantages pointed out in the courſe of 

this work. and at the ſame time reflects that all theſe advantages ariſe from the 
form, ſize, and fituation of Great Britain, will not need many arguments t 
convince him that what is advanced in the text hath a foundation in truth, an 
35 not aſſerted at random. | 75 
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nefit of the Britiſh empire it ſhould be ſo(f). The midland 


countries are wondertully fertile and pleaſant, ſome of them 
diſtinguiſhed by large downs covered by ſheep ; ſome ſpread 
out into wide lawns or ſpacious meadows, affording luxuriant 
Paſtures to numerous flocks, immenſe herds of black cattle, and 
multitudes of valuable horſes; ſome again have wide-ſpread 
plains annually crowned with prodigious harveſts of all kinds 
of grain, or with other products of equal, or even of greater 
value. Hills adorned with timber, and ſuch an intermixture 
of foreſts, chaces, and parks, as renders it hard to decide whe- 
ther they are moſt adapted to plenty or to pleaſure 5; but un- 
doubtedly well provided for both (g). True it is however, 
that in ſome places theſe delicious ſcenes are interrupted by leſs 
agreeable objects, which ſerve notwithſtanding to diverſify the 
view, and may, after exerciſing our induſtry, prove of as great 
utility as more promiſing countries (A). It is alſo truth, that 
many mountains are ſcattered here and there through South 
Britain, and more plentifully in Wales, beſides that long chain, 
running from ſouth to north, which Camden calls the Engliſh 
Appennine. But even the higheſt and the rougheſt of theſe 
yield the moſt valuable advantages ; for to ſay nothing of their 
contributing to the purifying the air, and breaking the clouds, 
it is to theſe we owe that copious ſupply of rivers, which we 
have repreſented as ſo many ſources of pleaſure and of plenty; 
and to their poſition, the long current and gentle courſe of the 
moſt confiderable of them. They are likewiſe pregnant with 
rich veins of alraoſt all kinds of metals and minerals, and ma 

thus be ſaid to produce their harveſts, not indeed on their 
boſoms, but from their bowels (i). On the other hand, many 


(Ff) It is happy for the Britiſh empire, that the ſouthern, beſt ſituated, and 
moſt fertile part of the iſland ſhould be ſo much the largeſt as to contain about 
five parts in ſeven of the whole territory. It is therefore in this, as well as in 
other reſpects, the fitteſt to be the ſeat of government. By this means, im- 
provements have been firſt made where they ought to be fi-ft made, that is in 
other countries where they would ſucceed beſt and yield moſt.—(g) If the 
reader will conſult Drayton's Polyolbion, Camden, Speed, or any of our geogra- 
phers, he will find what is ſaid in the text to be ſtrictly matters of fact, and 
that the midland countries, really tranſcend this deſcription. Northamptonſhire, 
than which there are not above ten ſmaller counties in England though it pro- 
duces as much grain as any, and hath many manufactures, hath alſo three tor- 
reſts, two chaſes, and above twenty parks.—(/þ) Part of Flanders, between 
Duakirk and Bruges, is viſibly as fine and rich country in corn and paſtures as 
can be wiſhed. Between Ghent and Antwerp, for twenty miles together, the 
ſoil is poor barren ſandy heath, in all appearance of no worth or value; yet by 
{kill and induſtry this is rendered incomparably more valuable than the former, 
being brought by cultivation to produce flax (the great ſtaple of that country) ſo 
fine as to be worth forty pounds an acre.—(i) Whatever furniſhes employment 
to the pesple and emolument to the ſtate, contributes equally to the public pro- 
fit, through whatever medium it comes, be it coals or copper, or barley or 
wheat, wool or flax, or hops. Counties therefore rich in mines are highly va- 
luable, however rugged their appearance, Nay, in ſpite of this, agriculture, 
grazing, and even manufactures will follow and flouriſh with them in places 
Which they had never reached without them, of 
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of theſe mountains make no ſuch ſqualid figure; but on the 
contrary, riſe to a majeſtic height, cloathed with noble woods, 
or covered with excellent graſs, and with the wholeſomett 
herbs. In the northern part of the iſle, there is a ſmaller quan- 
tity of ſuch inland country, but ſtill much more than is com- 
monly conceived; for the breadth, from eaſt to weſt, is in ſome 
places very conſiderable, and both in the ſouthern and in the 
northern parts a large quantity of land, that is, and a till 
Jarger quantity that might be, well cultivated. Indeed of late 
years, ſince a ſpirit of attention to domeſtic oeconomy aroſe, or 
rather revived, many improvements have been made, which 
very fully juſtify what had been long before ſuggeſted, that foil 
lying on rocks may by induſtry be rendered competently fruit- 
ful (4). The inland countics in Ireland are in general very 
tertile and pleaſant as well as of great extent, much improved 
within the courſe of the preſent century, improving daily, and 
{till inconteſtably capable of much higher improvements. All 
this has viſibly ariſen from the progreſs of commerce, the ſpi- 
Tit of which hath already pervaded the inhabitants of a grcat 
part, and will gradually pervade the whole people of that fair 
and fruitful iſland (H. 

SHORT as this deſcription is, and in fact as it chiefly conſiſts 
in ſimply recalling to memory things that cannot be controvert- 
ed, there needed not a long one; it ſufficiently ſhews how very 
happily the ſize and diſtribution of countries concur in both 
iſlands for the benefit of their inhabitants. Theſe midland 
provinces furniſh a copiovs ſubſiſtence, and thereby retain mul- 
titudes of people in the places where they were born, who 
finding from the large and regular demands of thoſe in the 
maritime and commercial parts, a conſtant and ſatisfactory re- 
ward of induſtry, apply themſelves vigorouſly not only to agri- 
culture and grazing, but to a vaſt variety of other occup: tions, 
fuch as raiſing groſs commodities for domeſtic and foreign 
markets, and eſtabliſhing many manufaQtures which have in- 
creaſed, are ſtill increaſing, and will increaſe, as commerce con- 


(&) In the philoſophical tranſactions it was long ago remarked, with a view to 
the improvement of this country, that a rocky bottom, though but thinly 
covered with earth, inſtead of being detrimental, was favourable to vegetation, 
and this not from theory but experience. On this principle it is aſſerted that 
hops, flax, madder, liquorice, and ſaffron, all of them rich commodities, might 
be tried with juſt expectations of ſacceſs, and ſome trials that have been made 
prove this doQtrine true.—(/) It will be the charaQeriſtic of true patriots to 
conciliate the intereſts of both iſlands. Great Britain cannot diſtreſs Ireland but 
at her own expence; Ireland would hurt her own ſecurity by weakening Britaif, 
Miſtakes may happen on both fides the water. Wiſe men will miſtake on nei— 


ther, The growing proſperity of Ireland will be a pleaſing object to every man 
who really wiſhes well to Britain. 


tinues 
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tinues to flouriſh and to extend (m). Experience very fully 
juſtifies this manner of reaſor1ng, or rather this method of rea- 
loning is founded on, and deduced from experience; which 
clearly evinces the mani fold advantages that are produced from 
this fortunate proportion of midland and maritime territory. 
Hence we ſce how indiſpenſably, and therefore inſeparably the 
landed and the trading intereſts are connected, and alſo why 
commerce is, what we have ſo often aſſerted it to be, eſſential 
to an iſland, We may farther learn, how ſince the power ot 
Britain hath been extended by the means of her commerce and 
her colonies, to which that likewiſe gave birth, this diſtributiou 
may be ſtill ſo improved, as under the direction of our mild 
and excellent conſtitution, to furniſh a competent ſtrength to 
ſuſtain this mighty empire thus acquired, in dignity undimi- 
niſhed and untading in luſtre (n). It in contemplating ſome of 
the larger counties on the ſea coaſt, in South Britain more eſpe- 
cially, we advert that part, and even a conſiderable part of 
them may be conſidered as inland, in reſpect to the reſt, we 
may be induced to think it no extravagant calculation, that in 
the whole of the three kingdoms, there may be between fort 

and fifty millions of acres, that may be very juſtly looked upon 
in this light, which would commodiouſly hold, and very plen- 
tifully ſupport, two millions of families (o); and whenever this 
ſhall happen, the maritime countics for many reaſons, ſome of 
which have been already, and others which will be hereafter 
given, muſt of neceſſity be more populous by far than at pre- 
ſent, and conſequently that there will be near double the num- 
ber of inhabitants in the two iſlands that are in them at this 
time. The poſlibility and practicability of this, is all that from 
theſe premiſes we mean to aſſert, and this can hardly with any 
ſhadow of argument be controverted, when it would be very 
eaſy to ſhew, that iſlands very ſhort of theſe in many natural 
advantages are certainly more populous than either Great Bri- 


(m) Theſe can be promoted in no other way; and yet on the preſerving and 
promoting theſe depends the Welfare of this nation. It is not wealth flowing by 
tecret and latent channels that enriches people, but ſubſtance fairly earned by 
labour and induſtry. The rain from heaven ra''-s graſs, corn, and frvits; 
periodical ſhowers of gold would produce only a harveſt of—idleneſs.— (n) This 
is ſo great, ſo glorious, ſo generous, but at the ſame time ſo arduous a tak, as 
to demand all the ſkill and care, all the attention and afliduity of the ableſt and 
moſt virtuous ſtateſman. Such, for this country ha.h produced many ſuch, may 
{till be found ; but they muſt not be diſturbed or diverted from their endeavours 
in the public ſervice; for ſuch will not either head or contend with faction, 
who ſeek not their country's proſperity but their uwn.—(s) This certainly is ne 
extravagant, much lels abſurd propofition, accounting only five perſons to 4 
houſe or family. Por this allows twenty-five acres to each ſuch family, and ts 
about the number which has been computed tv ſeveral of thoſe which are nor 
eſteemed the moſt populous counties of England, as Bucks, Norfolk, and So- 
merſet. In ſome others there are double that number to one houte; in fat 
therefore, it is no more than ſuggeſting that our inland territory may be 


brought to this ſtandard. A thing Which it is hoped this certain and familiar 
inſtance will put beyond doubt. 
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tain or Ireland, and even more populous than in that caſe the 
would be (5). To this we may add, that ſome countries there 
are upon the continent, which, in virtue of a few of the bene- 
fits we enjoy, and by a proper and ſedulous application of theſe, 
are in a like condition (9); ſo that theſe are to be regarded as 
political probabilities, founded in reaſon, juſtified by experi- 
ence, and ſo fully ſupported by facts, that we hope they will 
not be in danger of paſſing for commercial chimeras. | 

IT is not however unlikely, that the poſſibility of the thing 
may be admitted by many, who nevertheleſs are perſuaded that 
ſuch an augmentation of inhabitants never can take place, and 
candour will obhge us to own, they have many ſtrong argu- 
ments in their favour, which from the lights both of reaſon 
and experience are not very eaſy to be anſwered (r). Such per- 
fons may, and there is no doubt will ſay, that the manners of 
men in general, their employments, more eſpecially in manu- 
factures, the propenſity of living in great towns, and cities, 
tends rather to diminiſh than to increaſe our people ; that num- 
bers are conſtantly conſumed in the ſea ſervice, that our foreign 
garriſons have the ſame effect, that our colonies are a conti- 
nual and a conſiderable drain ; and that our wars, whenever 
they happen, ſweep away great numbers. In moſt of theſe 
caſes they will urge, that we not only loſe ſo many individuals, 
but which is of ſtill higher conſequence, we alſo loſe their 
poſterity. They will alledge ſtill farther, that theſe not only 
operate as cauſes of evil, but which is yet worſe, have a certain 
and viſible tendency to prevent the application of remedies (2. 


In 


(e) According to the beſt accounts which the Dutch have given us of Java, 
it 3s conſiderably larger than it is commonly believed to be, yet leſs than Great 
Britain. It is ſaid however by them, from computations very carefully made, 
that it contains thirty-two millions of inhabitants; therefore they conclude 
juſtly, if their calculation be right, that it is the beſt peopled iſland in the 
world. This is in Afia, and comes home to the point; and therefore it is un- 
neceſſary to repeat the names of iſlands in all parts of the globe, which, their 
fize conſidered, are certainly more populous than this iſland ; though, on the 
ftrideſt compariſon, it will not be found they have any advantages over us in 
any other reſpect whatever.—(q) If we take the moſt moderate eſtimate of the 

eople in the province of Holland, they are fix times, and the whole United 
8 are three times as populous as England; and of courſe this is ſufficient 
to prove what is ſaid in the text. We ſee therefore there is no impoſſibility in 
ſuppoſing our three kingdoms may well ſubſiſt double the number of people 
now in them. This is naturally the firſt and not the leaſt material ſtep towards 
accompliſhing it.—(r) In former times, when plauſibilities paſſed for arguments, 
and authorities were ſufficient to eſtabliſh facts, any thing of this ſort might have 
been in ſome degree refuted, or at leaſt might have been rendered doubtful. 
But the preſent age is by far too enlightened, and theſe kind of queſtions have 
heen too much ventilated to admit of any fort of impoſition, how artfully ſoever 
ſtated. Our buſineſs is to diſcover, not to diſguiſe truth, and upon this we ſtake 
our credit with the reader.—(s) The moſt knowing and cautious of our political 
writers ſeem to allow, that we have not data ſufficient to determine with an 
degree of certainty as to the number of people in theſe iſlands. But by a ſtri 
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In ſome caſes the intereſt of our commetce ſtands in the Ways 
in others, the honour of the nation; ſince, when neceſſary, 
wars muſt be undertaken, and when undertaken they muſt be 


ſupported; in all caſes they may alledge, that the temper of 
the times, or rather the bent of the people, unaccuſtomed to, 


and therefore by no means inclined to ſubmit to ſevere laws (t), 
even though viſtbly conducive to public good, would hinder re- 
gulations requiſite for this purpoſe; and in defence of this doc- 
trine, they will not fail to mention the repeated diſlike that has 
been ſhewn to a general naturalization; though that has been 
eſteemed by ſome very eminent ſtateſmen, the ſhorteſt, ſpeedi- 
eſt, and moſt promiſing ſcheme for producing ſuch an effect. 
Yet if, after all, the thing be poſſible in its nature, and it is at 
the ſame time of the higheſt importance to the welfare and 
ſtability, as well as to the grandeur and glory of this country, 
that it ſhould be accompliſhed, we ought not to be deterred or 
driven to deſpair by the conſideration of difficulties, how great 
ſoever they may appear (a2). The genius of the Britiſh nation 
hath particularly ſhone in overcoming obſtacles to the point ſhe 
had in view, which by any other people would have been be- 
lieved, and perhaps found inſurmountable, and therefore an 
attempt to indicate a method of doing this, will certainly de- 
ſerve notice, and very probably meet with tavour. 

IT was with this view, that the ſubject of the laſt chapter 
is therein ſo fully and circumſtantially ſtated, as affording a 
very promiſing method of attaining or helping to attain this 
end, without innovating in any way on the manners of the 
people in the mother country. In that we have ſhewn, that 
there are numerous iſlands dependant on Great Britain, and 
many of theſe little attended to, and conſequently neglected and 
unimproved. That all of theſe notwithſtanding are very ca- 
pable of being brought into a tolerable ſtate of cultivation, with 


compariſon of facts, it paſſes for probable, that we have not more, or at leaſt 
not many more than we had at the cloſe of the laſt century; for which the rea- 
ſons ſtated in the text, may account with tolerable certainty ; but their future 
operations can be foreſeen with no ſuch certainty,—-(t) The mild and gentle 
laws of Britain have been attended with ſuch numerous advantages, and have 
thereby ſo endeared their authority to the people, that it is no wonder they 
have eſtabliſhed their character, and fixed ia their breaſts a zcalous attachment 
to thoſe inſtitutions which have been pregnant to them with ſo many and ſo 


great bleflings. This therefore ought to be conſidered not as national weakneſs, 


but as national virtue, and public ſpirit. Laws proper to render a nation nu- 
merous, ought to make a part of their original conſtitution, and can ſcarce be 
afterwards introduced. But the ſame end may poſſibly be reached ſome other 
way.—(s) When difficulties occur in reſpect to what are truly national objects, 
the firſt point is to repreſent thoſe objects in a true light, that their nature may 
de clearly diſcerned, and their importance generally underſtood. This will pro- 
duce an unanimity of ſentiment, capable of inſpiring a vigour not to be oppoſed, 
and a ſteadineſs not to be overcome. la ſuch a ſtate, fair words, juſt precepts, 
and good examples will do more, or rather will excite a free people to do more, 
than any coercive laws would ever effect, 
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ſome ſmall attention and expence; the truth of this it is ho 
has been proved by almoſt every argument of which the ſubje& 
is ſuſceptible (w). That theſe improvements would neceſſarily, 
and in a manner immediately become highly beneficial to Bri- 
tain. That in ſome proportion as theſe improvements increaſe, 
they muſt grow more and more beneficial to this country; their 
connection with which could never be in danger of being inter- 
rupted or weakened, much leſs of being broken or diſſolved ; 
and that thisis no temporary, incertain, or trivial, but a moſt ſe- 
rious and important object, pregnant with every national advan- 
tage, that can be wiſhed to ſuch a commercial ſtate as this. It 
may with like propriety be conſidered as adding without the 
trouble of diſcovery, without the difficulties attending conqueſt, 
and, comparatively ſpeaking, without expence, a very large 


and commodious province; I had almoſt ſaid a fourth Kingdom 


to the Britiſh Empire; which in reference to extent, as well 
as ſituation, and all the conveniencies reſulting from thence 
render it conſidered in this light highly valuable in many diffe- 
rent reſpects, and more eſpecially in regard to this; for which 
when duly attended to, theſe iſlands feem by the wiſdom of 
Providence to he moſt happily as well as peculiarly adapted. 
For with regard to this great point of increaſing the number 
of people, a thing ſo neceſſary to the welfare, power, and 
grandeur of this ſtate, their improvement will probably be at- 
tended with thefe effects. As ſoon as the public takes notice of 
them, ſo as to eſtabliſh a conſtant and regular correſpondence 
with theſe countries, there will be inſtantly an addition of ſo 
many thouſand active and induſtrious ſubjects to this Empire 
as theſe iſlands contain; and who for ages paſt have contributed 
very little to the common benefit of the ſociety. The fixing a 
proper baſis, and giving ſtability to their improvements, will 
xetain thouſands of young people who annually go to foreign 
countries, and very ſeldom return, by finding proper employ- 
ment for them, where, for the public benefit they ought to be, 
in their own. By this means, and that too in a very ſhort 
ſpace of time, the whole and even the moſt remote of them, 
will become fully inhabited. This will alſo be very much fa- 
cilitated by the reſort of foreign proteſtants, who might be in- 


(w) If a man had ſtudied his own eaſe, or been intent on entertaining and 
amuſing his readers, he would never have dragged them to the Weſtern Iflands, 
to the Orkneys, and to Shetland; countries known barely by name, and ſcarcely 
that. to ſouthern politicians. But one who wiſhes to ſee the Britiſh empire the 
molt extenſive and the moſt ſtable on earth, believed it to be his duty. He 
thought the time was come, when to preſerve and to protect our diſtant domi- 
nions, it would be requiſite to collect, and by every poſſible method to augment 


our ſtrength at home. He ſaw that great countries lay in a manner deſart at 


eur own doors, that thouſands and thouſands of people (in reſpect to the public) 
were 2bſalutely idle. He knew the former might be cultivated, and the latter 
employed. He diſcerned the conſequences that would attend this; and he con- 
ceived that a diſtin detail of what he thouRht would ſome time or other (18 
has been the caſe in other improvements) produce this likewiſe. 
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vited without any inconveniency thither, would readily come, 
and bringing the means of ſubſiſtence, that is (kill and labour in 
uſeful employments, would be very kindly received (x). The 
furniſhing theſe iſles, when tolerably ſettled, and moderately 
well inhabited, with many neceſſaries and domeſtic furniture, 
the utenſils requifite for their trades, and commodities, and 
manufactures, to complete the aſſortment of their cargoes in 
commerce, for which they are well ſituated, and to which, it 
they had the means, they are naturally inclined, will procure 
employment and ſubſiſtence for many families in Britain and 
Ireland, as certainly as the like effects have followed from the 
eſtabliſhment of more diſtant colonies. Beſides, as in time of 
war, our fleet may be manned from theſe iſlands without preju- 
dice to our trade; which in that ſeaſon has ſuffered through 
the neceſſity we have hitherto been under of ſending and pay- 
ing (to ſay nothing of diſciplining) foreign ſeamen, it muſt prove 
2 great ſaving of men here. When they ſhall come to be full 

peopled and completely improved, the wealthieſt and moſt ſub- 
ſtantial inhabitants, wilt continually follow the fortunes the 

have acquired hither; and thus there will be a conſtant influx 
of people, according to their various connexions, into ſome 
part or other of Great Britain and Ireland. By this means 
which is all we intend to ſuggeſt, an augmentation equal to the 
unavoidable outlets of people from hence would ſpeedily arife, 
and of courſe, the natural multiplication of the preſent inhabi- 


tants of theſe two iſlands be no longer impeded (5). 


Wx ſhall proceed, after laying the beſt foundation we are 
able of judging of the comparative values of countries in gene- 
ral, to give in the ſucceeding books, a compendious inventory of 
the national produce of Great Britain; from whence it will in- 


conteſtably appear, that in all ages theſe iſlands poſſeſſed very 
extenſive funds both of valuable commodities for commerce, and 


for the employment of her natives in every ſpecies of induſtry; 
which, though many of them might be neglected, and others 


(x) The methods recommended for ſpeedily peopling theſe iſles, would be 
very acceptable to their inhabitants, Gavelkind (that great ſource of population) 
was their ancient conſtitution. They are naturally hoſpitable, and well-diſpoſed 
to ſtrangers, very inquiſitive, and much inclined to learn new trades. To which 
we may add, they would molt willingly accept new privileges, on condition of 
furniſhing regular ſupplies of ſeamen in time of war, for the ſervice of the 
navy.— ()) In order to make this matter perfectly intelligible to the attentive 
and candid reader, let it be obſerved, that Guernſey and Jerſey are four times 
more populous than Britain and Ireland; and conſequently no improbability in 
ſuppoſing that theſe may commodiouſly maintain twice the preſent number of 
inhabitants. In compariſon of Guernſey and Jerſey, Wight and Angleſey are 
thialy, and all the other iſles very thinly peopled, for which we have aſſigned 
the reaſons, and endeavoured to point out the remedies, The only objection 
that can be formed againſt this method of arguing is, that, their foil and ſitua- 


tion conſidered, the ſcheme of rendering them populous is improbable, iſ not 


impoſſible, But this we have overthrown, by proving they were once as popu- 
leus as we would wiſh them. | 
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for a long ſpace totally overlooked, or the profits ariſing from 
them ſuffered to paſs into the hands of foreigners, yet through 
the courſe of ſeveral centuries paſt have been improved by our- 
ſelves to the almoſt inexpreſſible benefit of this country (z). We 
ſhall likewiſe ſhew that 1n proportion as uſeful ſcience increaſed, 
and Our political conſtitution improved, theſe funds of every 
kind were gradually enlarged and much more improved, by 
which the nation grew capable of extending her views, and of 
thereby aſcending much higher in the ſcale of power, with reſpect 
to the other ſtates of Europe than in former times. It is true 
that in the proſecution of theſe enlarged views we were carried 
into immenſe expences; but as we ſhall alſo prove, not beyond, 
or even to the extent of our abilities, or without making acqui- 
ſitions ſuitable to thoſe expences, large as they were. We ſhall 
finally attempt a ſuecinCt repreſentation of the diſtant dominions 
of Britain, and enquire” into the advantages ſhe hath already 
reaped, and thoſe that ſhe may hereafter acquire from them ; 
and how far this may conduce to augment her wealth and force 
ſo as to enable her to preſerve, and to ſuſtain ſo vaſt an empire 
with dignity and luſtre, ſo long as our mild and happy conſtitu- 
tion retains its vigour and this nation its freedom. 


(2) In ſpeaking of our trade being formerly in the bands of foreigners, we 
mean only to ſtate a fact, and not to caſt any reflection. For without doubt we 
ſtand indebted for many of our manufactures, and no ſmall part of our com- 
merce to foreigners ſettled amongſt us. But theſe foreigners came and went, 
and in virtue of privileges obtained from our princes, eſtabliſhed monopolies, 
and, having raiſed great fortunes here, carried them over and lived upon them 
in their own countries. 
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